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QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS, 

(PART  1.) 


rNTRODUCTION. 

1  •  Deflnltlon  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — Quantitative 
analysis  is  that  branch  of  chemistry  which  has  for  its  object 
the  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  exact 
quantities  of  the  different  constituents  of  a  substance.  If  it 
is  required  to  merely  ascertain  the  amount  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  a  substance,  the  operation  is  called  a 
determination.  If  the  amount  of  each  of  the  elements  is 
required,  the  process  is  called  an  analysis.  Qualitative  analy- 
sis informs  us  what  elements  a  substance  contains,  without 
reference  to  quantity;  and  quantitative  analysis  takes  the 
subject  up  where  qualitative  analysis  leaves  it,  and  shows 
us  the  exact  amount  of  each  of  these  elements  contained  in 
the  substance.  For  instance,  by  means  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis we  learn  that  a  silver  coin  is  composed  of  silver  and 
copper,  and,  by  noting  the  relative  sizes  of  the  precipitates 
obtained,  we  would  judge  that  it  contains  more  silver  than 
copper,  but  more  than  this  we  cannot  learn  from  qualitative 
analysis.  Having  learned  by  qualitative  analysis  that  the 
coin  is  composed  of  silver  and  copp)er,  we  are  now  ready  to 
subject  it  to  a  quantitative  analysis,  and  by  this  means  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  each  of  these  elements  that  it  con- 
tains. Obviously,  the  qualitative  analysis  precedes  the 
quantitative,  for  we  must  know  what  elements  a  substance 
contains  before  we  determine  their  amount. 
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2  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  §  16 

The  methods  employed  to  obtain  these  results  vary 
greatly,  and  are  based  on  different  principles.  Depending 
on  the  principles  employed,  the  subject  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  \\z.^  gravimetric  analysis^  volumetric  analysis, 
and  special  methods. 

2,  Gravimetric  Analysis. — In  gravimetric  analysis,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  elements  are  determined  by  separa- 
ting and  weighing  them.  They  may  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  in  the  uncombined  state,  in  which  case  they  are 
known  as  educts,  or  they  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
compounds  of  known  composition,  known  diS  products.  The 
weight  of  an  educt  is,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  element 
contained  in  the  sample,  while  in  the  case  of  a  product,  the 
quantity  of  an  element  that  this  known  compound  contains 
must  be  calculated.  This  may  be  illustrated  very  well  by 
means  of  the  coin  above  referred  to.  If  1  gram  of  tlie  silver 
coin  were  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  copper  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity,  the 
educt  thus  obtained  would  weigh  .  I  gram,  or  one-tenth  the 
weight  of  the  coin.  Thus  we  find  directly  that  the  coin  con- 
tains 10  \yir  cent,  of  copper.  If  the  copper  should  be  pre- 
cipitated and  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  CuO,  the  weight 
of  this  prcxluct  would  be  .1254  gram,  and  from  this  the 
weight  of  the  copper  would  have  to  be  calculated.  As  the 
composition  of  the  product  is  known,  this  may  easily  be 
done  by  making  use  of  the  proportion : 

Mol.  Wt.  CuO  :  At.  Wt.  Cu  =  \Vt.  of  product  :  .r. 

Taking  the  atomic  weights  of  copper  and  oxygen  as  iV.)  and 
10,  respectively,  and  substituting  the  values  in  the  above 
proportion,  we  obtain: 

79  :  63  =  .1254  :  x.     x  =  .1  gram  of  copper. 

The  percentage  of  the  elements  in  the  com])ounds  most 
frequently  weighed,  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  and 
calculation,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  so  called  '*  tables  for  the  calculation  of 
analyses";  in  actual  analysis,   these   are  generally  used  in 
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calculating  results.  By  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  prod- 
uct by  the  percentage  of  the  element  sought,  and  dividing 
by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  the  percentage  of  the  ele- 
ment contained  in  the  original  substance  is  obtained  directly. 
If  the  atomic  weights  of  copper  and  oxygen  are  taken  as  03 
and  16,  respectively,  copper  oxide  will  contain  71). 75  percent. 
of  copper.  Using  this  in  the  above  example,  we  would  have 
.1254x79.75^1  =  10  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  coin. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  in  gravimetric 
analysis  the  element  to  be  determined  must  either  be  weighed 
as  an  educt  or  converted  into  an  insoluble  compound  that  is 
of  known  composition  and  is  capable  of  being  weighed 
exactly.  The  terms  soluble  and  insoluble  are  always  used  rel- 
atively in  chemistry.  No  compound  is  soluble  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent,  and  no  compound  is  absolutely  insoluble. 
When  an  insoluble  compound  is  spoken  of  in  quantitative 
analysis,  a  compound  is  meant  that  does  not  dissolve  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  ordinarily 
present.  The  compound  into  which  the  element  is  converted 
must  be  one  that  can  be  weighed  exactly.  If  the  element 
is  converted  into  a  compound  that  absorbs  moisture  so  rapidly 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  weighed,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  its  amount ;  and  however  accurately  a  compound 
may  be  weighed,  if  its  composition  is  not  known,  we  have 
no  means  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  desired  element 
that  it  contains. 

3.  Volumetric  Analysis. — In  volumetric  analysis,  the 
quantity  of  an  element  in  a  substance  is  determined  by  noting 
the  quantity  of  a  liquid  of  known  power  of  action  required 
to  change  the  element  from  one  definite  state  to  another 
equally  definite  state.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  the  means  of  determining  the  exact  point  at  which  the 
reaction  is  complete.  Returning  to  the  illustration  of  the 
coin,  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  according  to  the  equation: 

AgNO^  +  NaCl  =  NaNO^  +  AgCl 

the  silver  chloride  weighed,  and  the  silver  calculated  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  copper.  But  in  this  case  we  may  determine  the 
silver  volumetrically,  for  we  know  that  1  molecule  of  sodium 
chloride  changes  1  molecule  of  silver  nitrate  to  1  molecule  of 
silver  chloride.  Consequently,  if  we  add  just  enough  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  known  strength  to  precipitate 
all  the  silver  from  the  solution,  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  silver  present  from  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
required  to  precipitate  it.  But  volumetric  analysis  is  not 
limited  to  precipitations.  Wc  have  seen  that  oxidizing  agents 
change  some  of  the  metals  from  lower  to  higher  states  of 
oxidation.  Thus,  potiissium  permanganate  changes  ferrous 
to  ferric  compounds,  according  to  the  equation: 

lOFeSO^  +  8//^S0^  +  %KMn  O^ 

Now,  if  we  add  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  of  known 
strength  to  a  ferrous  sulphate  solution  containing  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  color  of  the  permanganate  is  destroyed  while 
oxidation  is  taking  place;  but,  finally,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  an  additional  drop  of  the  permanganate  imparts  a 
permanent  pink  color  to  the  solution,  showing  that  the  oxida- 
tion is  complete.  Knowing  the  strength  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution,  and  the  amount  used,  we  can  readily 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidized  from  the  above  equa- 
tion. This  method  of  analysis  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
determination  of  free  acid  or  alkali  in  a  solution.  If  we  wish 
to  determine  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  phenol-phthalcin 
solution,  and  then  slowly  introduce  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  the  strength  of  which  is  known,  until  the  last  drop 
gives  a  permanent  reddish  tinge  to  the  solution,  showing 
that  the  acid  has  been  neutralized.  Knowing  the  quantity 
and  strength  of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  used,  the 
amount  of  acid  may  readily  be  calculated  from  the  equation : 

HCI^NaOH  ^  NaCi+H^O 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  volumetric  method  of  analysis  is  widely 
applicable,  and  may  be  used  in  every  case  where  a  solution 
of  known  strength  acts  quantitatively  on  another  solution  in 
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such  a  wa)^  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  com- 
plete may  be  noted. 

4.  Special  Methods. — Under  this  head  are  grouped 
those  methods  that  are  based  on  principles  differing  from 
those  mentioned  above.  To  this  class  of  analyses  belong  the 
so  called  coloromctric  methods,  in  which  the  quantity  of  a  sub- 
stance in  a  solution  is  determined  by  comparing  the  color  of 
the  unknown  solution  with  the  color  of  a  solution  of  known 
strength.  The  determination  of  substances  by  means  of  the 
polariscope,  in  which  the  quantity  of  a  substance  present  in 
a  solution  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  solution 
polarizes  light,  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  analyses. 

5.  Importance  and  Scope  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — 

We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  importance  of  quantitative 
analysis.  In  fact,  it  may  \ye  said  that  chemistry  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science  to  this  branch,  for  it  was 
through  quantitative  investigation  that  the  laws  on  which 
the  science  is  founded  were  discovered.  Quantitative 
researches  revealed  the  composition  of  chemical  compounds, 
and  from  these  the  laws  that  govern  chemical  combinations 
and  transpositions  were  deduced.  The  field  of  quantitative 
analysis  is  practically  limitless.  All  material  bodies — solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous — may  be  subjected  to  quantitative  investi- 
gation. The  field  is  so  broad  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  a 
work  of  this  character,  so  in  this  Course  only  those  substances 
that  are  necessary  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  methods  employed,  and  those  that  frequently  call  for 
analysis,  will  be  treated.  If,  however,  the  student  masters 
what  is  here  given,  he  will  be  able  to  perform  ordinary  opera- 
tions and  will  be  in  a  position  to  pursue  the  study  of  any 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  The  subject  as  treated  in 
this  Course  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  viz.,  the  analysis 
of  chemical  compounds  and  the  analysis  of  complex  sub- 
stances. The  objects  in  these  two  cases  are  different.  Com- 
plex substances  are  usually  analyzed  in  order  to  render  a 
service  to  one  of  the  industries,  while  the  analysis  of  chemical 
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compounds  is  primarily  for  the  piiq^sc  of  solving  ques- 
tions relating  to  chemical  theory.  In  iKzginning  quantitative 
analysis,  the  student  should  always  determine  the  elements 
in  a  number  of  compounds  of  known  composition  before 
attempting  the  analysis  of  complex  substances,  as  by  this 
means  he  will  become  familiar  with  quantitative  methods 
and  the  properties  of  precipitates,  and  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  his  results  bysimple  calculations.  On 
account  of  its  many  advantages,  this  system  will  be  followed 
in  the  present  work. 


6.     Preparation  of  the  Sample  for  Annly»is. — In  the 

analysis  of  minerals  and  many  industrial  products,  the  sample 
must  be  finely  pulverized  and 
dried  before  weighing  it  for 
analysis.  It  is  usually  broken 
into  small  pieces  by  some  con- 
venient method,  and  these 
pieces  are  then  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  generally  by  means  of 
a  mortar  and  pestle  made  of 
agate.  The  ground  sample  is 
then  dried  by  heating  it  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  an  air  bath,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
at  a  temixjrature  generally  ran- 
,  ging  from  100"  to  115°.  The  bath 
should  be  provided  with  a  Iher- 
^'°' '"  mometer  a,  and  the  Icmijeraturc 

may  be  regulated  by  turning  the  burner  d  up  or  down,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  dissolve  easily,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pulverize  the  sample,  but  if  the  sample  consists  of 
large  lumps  or  crj-stals,  these  should  be  broken  up  some- 
what, in  order  to  render  solution  more  easy  and  rapid.  Com- 
pounds must  also  be  dried  to  renmve  hygro-iicopic  moisture, 
hut,  in  the  case  of  those  containing  water  of  constitution,  or 
crystallization,  this  must  be  done  vety  carefully  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  removal  of  water  that  properly  bclongfs  to  the 
compound.  Unless  a  crystalline  substance  is  quite  damp,  it 
should  not  be  heated  in  an  air  bath  at  all,  but  should  be  dried 
by  a  method  to  be  described  later.  If  the  sample  is  quite 
damp,  it  must  be  dried  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  warm  air  or 
in  the  air  bath.  A  few  minutes*  heating  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature is  usually  sufficient  to  remove  the  hygroscopic 
moisture  in  these  cases,  but  the  student  will  have  to  rely 
largely  on  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter.  In  any  case, 
the  dried  sample  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  while  cooling. 

A  convenient  form  of  desiccator  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
In  the  bottom  is  placed  dry  fused 
calcium  chloride,  which  absorbs  the 
moisture  rapidly,  rendering  the  air  in 
the  dessicator  perfectly  dry.  A  pipe- 
stem  covered  triangle,  or  still  better,  a 
platinum-covered  triangle — which  may 
be  made  by  wrapping  platinum  foil 
around  an  ordinary  iron  triangle — is 
placed  at  the  narrow  portion  to  sup- 
port the  watch  glass  containing  the 
sample  or  the  crucible  containing  the  precipitate  to  be 
weighed. 

Salts  containing  water  of  crystallization  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  desiccator,  as  they  gradually 
give  up  their  water  of  crystallization  in  this  dry  air — a  fact 
indicating  the  best  method  of  drj^ing  crystalline  substances 
that  are  not  too  damp.  The  salt  containing  water  of  crj'stal- 
lization  is  merely  placed  in  a  desiccator  and  allowed  to  stay 
there  until  the  hygroscopic  moisture  is  absorbed ;  it  is  then 
removed  and  weighed  before  it  begins  to  lose  water  of  crys- 
tallization. No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  length  of 
time  crystalline  substances  should  remain  in  the  desiccator, 
but  the  student  will  soon  learn  this  by  practice.  In  the  case 
of  copper  sulphate  and  similar  substances,  the  drying  should 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  compound  begins  to  show  any 
change  in  crystalline  form  or  color,  and  only  those  crystals 
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thai  have  not  been  ch.inged  in  any  way  by  Ihc  drj-ing  pn 
shtiuld  be  selected  for  analysis. 

I.  Welsfhlns. — Weighing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  quantitative  analysis,  as  all  rcsulls  depend  on 
this  operation.  In  every  analysis,  the  sample  must  be 
weighed.  In  gravimetric  analysis,  the  educts  or  products 
arc  also  weighed,  and  in  vulumctric  analysis,  the  substances 
used  in  making  the  standnrd  si'inlions  arc  weighed ;  hence, 
the  accuracy  of  all  quantitative  work  depends  largely  on 
accuracy  in  weighing.  The  process  of  weighing  has  been 
described  in  Arts.  17  and  18,  Theoretical  Clumistry,  and 
the  balance  and  method  of  using  it  there  described  will  be 
found  sufficiently  accurate  for  practice  and  for  many  practi- 
cal analytical  processes;  but  if  exact  weighing  is  required,  a 
balance  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3  must  be  employed. 


In  this  ease,  a  lO-milligram  weight  is  the  smallest  one  pla 
upon  the  pan  of  the  balance.  The  weights  are  added  X 
described  in  Art.  18,  Theoretical  Chemistry,  until  an  addi- 
tional lO-milligram  weight  is  too  much.  Then  place  the 
centigram  rider  a.  Fig.  3,  on  the  beam,  and  move  it  from 
place  to  place  until  a  point  is  found  at  which  the  pointer 
vibrates  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  zero  point. 
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The  beam  is  so  graduated  that  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  placing  the  rider  on  these  graduations  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  placing  weights  varying  from  ^  of  a  milligram  to 
10  milligrams  on  the  pan. 

Whatever  form  of  balance  is  used,  a  few  simple  rules 
should  always  be  followed. 

1.  Only  a  very  few  substances  should  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  pans  of  the  balance.  The  number  of  substances 
may  generally  be  limited  to  three;  viz.,  glass,  metals,  and 
porcelain.  If  chemicals  are  weighed  directly  on  the  pans, 
they  will  almost  invariably  be  corroded;  hence,  samples  for 
analysis  should  be  weighed  on  a  watch  glass,  and  the  pro- 
ducts should  be  weighed  in  crucibles.  In  weighing  samples 
on  a  watch  glass,  the  watch  glass  is  usually  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  wiped  well  on  a  soft,  dry  cloth,  and  weighed.  The 
s:imple  is  now  added,  and  the  weight  of  the  glass  and  sample 
taken.  By  subtracting  the  first  weight  from  the  second,  the 
weight  of  the  sample  is  obtained.  Some  chemists,  however, 
prefer  to  heat  the  watch  glass  carefully  over  the  Bunsen 
flame  and  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  before  weighing. 

2.  The  pans  of  the  balance  should  always  be  arrested 
before  changing  weights,  and  this  should  be  done  carefully, 
as  a  sudden  jar  injures  the  balance. 

3.  A  vessel  should  never  be  weighed  while  warm,  for  in 
that  case  it  will  always  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

4.  Theoretically,  it  is  immaterial  upon  which  pan  a  sub- 
stance is  weighed,  but  in  practice,  it  is  best  to  always  weigh 
uix)n  the  same  pan  of  the  balance.  As  a  rule,  the  substance 
to  be  weighed  is  placed  upon  the  pan  to  the  left  of  the  oper- 
ator as  he  sits  facmg  the  balance,  and  the  weights  are  placed 
upon  the  pan  to  his  right. 

5.  Ordinarily,  samples  are  weighed  on  a  watch  glass  as 
previously  described,  but  this  method  cannot  be  used  in  tlie 
case  of  deliquescent  substances,  as  they  attract  moisture, 
and  thus  increase  in  weight  very  rapidly.  Consequently, 
such  substances  should  be  weighed  in  a  light,  tightly  stop- 
pered glass  tube,  the  tube  removed  from  the  balance,  a 
suitable  quantity  of  the  substance  shaken  into  the  vessel  in 
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which  the  analysis  is  to  be  performed,  the  stopper  quickly 
replaced,  and  the  tube  and  ^substance  remaining  in  it  again 
weighed.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights,  of  course, 
represents  the  substance  taken  for  analysis. 

8.  The  Use  of  Reagents. — In  quantitative  analysis,  all 
the  operations  must  be  performed  with  greater  care  than  is 
required  in  qualitative  analysis,  as  a  small  addition  or  loss 
of  substance  causes  a  serious  error  in  the  result.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  use  of  reagents.  Enough  of  the 
reagent  must  always  be  added  to  completely  precipitate 
the  element  to  be  determined,  but  a  large  excess  must  be 
avoided,  as  in  some  cases  an  excess  of  the  reagent  tends  to 
rcdissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  thus  rendering  the 
result  obtained  too  low.  In  other  cases,  if  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  is  added,  it  persistently  adheres  to  the  precipitate 
so  that  it  can  only  be  washed  out  with  difficulty,  and  if  not 
thoroughly  removed,  it  gives  too  high  a  result.  While  this 
is  an  important  matter  in  single  determinations,  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  in  complete  analyses,  where  the  elements 
are  successively  removed  from  a  solution  by  means  of 
reagents.  Take,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  limestone,  in 
which  silica,  iron  and  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
are  usually  determined.  If  a  large  amount  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  left  in  the  solution  when  the  silica  is  removed, 
a  large  amount  of  ammonia  will  be  required  to  neutralize 
the  solution  before  the  iron  and  aluminum  are  precipitated, 
and  much  ammonium  chloride  will  thus  be  formed  in  the 
solution.  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is  the  removal  of 
calcium  by  means  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  if  a  large 
excess  of  this  is  also  used,  we  will  find  by  the  time  that  we 
come  to  precipitate  the  magnesium  as  magnesium-ammonium 
phosphate,  that  the  solution  contains  so  large  a  quantity 
of  salts  introduced  by  reagents  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  analysis  will  be  lost.  The  ammonium  chloride  alone 
would  prevent  the  complete  precipitation,  and  the  results 
obtained  would  be  erroneous.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
water  is  in  a  sense  a  reagent,  and  its  excessive  use  is  to  be 
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avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  enough  of  each  reagent  must 
be  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  elements,  or  the 
results  obtained  will  be  equally  useless  and  misleading. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  quantity  of  a  reagent  to  be  added,  for  in 
the  analysis  of  salts  the  proper  amount  may  readily  be  cal- 
culated, and  after  analyzing  a  few  of  these  the  student  will 
learn  to  recognize  the  point  at  which  precipitation  is  com- 
plete. The  method  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  a  reagent 
required  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  the  deter- 
mination of  chlorine  in  common  salt.  In  this  determination, 
the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  silver  chloride  by 
silver  nitrate,  according  to  the  equation  : 

NaCl+AgNO^^  AgCl+NaNO^ 

58.36  169.55  143.03  84.88 

If  .5  gram  of  sodium  chloride  is  taken  for  analysis,  the 
weight  of  silver  nitrate  necessary  to  precipitate  the  chlorine 
may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  proportion: 

58.36  :  .5  =  109.55  \  x.     x  =  1.45  grams. 

If  the  reagent  contains  20  grams  of  silver  nitrate  in  5()0 
cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  the  volume  of  reagent  required 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  proportion : 

20  :  1.45  =  500  :  X.     ^  =  30J  cubic  centimeters. 

In  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  more  than  the 
calculated  amount  of  a  reagent  will  be  required  to  produce 
complete  precipitation;  hence,  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  more 
than  the  calculated  amount  should  always  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  precipitates  that  settle  quickly,  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
reagent  should  be  added  to  the  clear  liquid  above  the  pre- 
cipitate before  filtering,  and,  as  an  extra  precaution,  a  few 
drops  of  reagent  should  always  be  added  to  the  filtrate.  If 
this  produces  a  precipitate,  the  addition  of  reagent  must  be 
continued  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  this  must  be 
filtered  off  and  added  to  the  main  precipitate. 

9,  Filtering. — Filtration  has  been  described  in  Art.  99, 
Theoretical  Chemistry,  and  the  general  meth(xl  there  de- 
scribed should  be  followed ;   but  in  quantitative  analysis, 
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greater  care  must  be  taken  in  filtering  than  was  necessary  in 
any  of  the  preceding  work.  The  ordinary  filter  paper  gen- 
erally used  in  qualitative  work  cannot  be  used  here,  as  the 
ash  is  so  heavy  that  it  seriously  affects  the  results.  A  large 
number  of  brands  of  specially  prepared  filter  paper  are  for 
sale  by  chemical  dealers,  and  of  these  the  Swedish  paper  is 
probably  the  best.  Most  of  these  specially  prepared  papers 
leave  so  little  ash  when  burned,  that  it  may  be  disregarded 
in  all  ordinary  work.  They  may  be  obtained  in  disks  of 
various  sizes.  A  size  should  be  chosen  that,  when  folded 
and  placed  in  the  funnel,  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
latter,  but  does  not  protrude  beyond  its  edges.  For  ordinary 
quantitative  work,  the  funnels  should  be  of  glass.  The  filter 
should  be  fitted  closely  into  the  funnel,  a  little  water  added, 
and  the  paper  pressed  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  If 
this  is  properly  done,  the  air  cannot  pass  between  the  paper 
and  glass,  and  the  funnel  tube  will  contain  a  column  of 
water,  the  weight  of  which  tends  to  draw  the  liquid  through 
the  paper,  rendering  filtration  much  more  rapid  than  it 
would  be  otherwise.     In  cases  where  only  a  single  element 

is  to  be  determined,  filtration  is  ren- 
dered more  rapid  by  tending  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  the  size  of  the  tube 
of  the  funnel,  so  that  a  ring  is  formed 
near  its  upper  end,  and  fastening  this 
to  the  tube  of  the  funnel  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The  longer  column  of  liquid 
thus  obtained  draws  the  liquid  through 
tlie  filter  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
short  column  before  described,  and 
thus  saves  much  time.  This  method 
should  not  be  employed  when  more 
than  one  of  the  elements  in  a  solution 
is  to  be  delerniincd,  as  there  is  always 
greater  danger  of  losing  some  of  the 
filtrate  when  it  is  employed.  When 
more  than  one  element  is  to  be  determined,  the  tube  of  the 
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funnel  should  rest  against  the  side  of  the  beaker  in  which 
the  filtrate  is  received,  so  that  the  filtrate  runs  down  the 
side  of  the  glass  and  thus  avoids  spattering.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  this  case  to  avoid  any  loss  of,  or 
addition  of  foreign  substance  to,  the  filtrate. 

In  nearly  every  case,  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  will 
adhere  so  persistently  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  precipitation  was  made,  that  a  jet  of  water  from 
the  wash  bottle  fails  to  remove  them.  These  particles  are 
usually  loosened  by  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  a 
** policeman,"  made  by  placing  a  short  piece  of  soft  rubber 
tubing  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  After 
rubbing  the  precipitate  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  this  way,  it  may  be  washed  on  to  the  filter 
by  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash  bottle.  Any  particles 
clinging  to  the  policeman  must  also  be  washed  on  to 
the  filter.  This  rod,  or  at  least  the  end  having  the 
rubber,  should  never  be  used  to  stir  solutions,  or  for 
any  purpose  except  to  remove  precipitates  from  vessels. 
Small  quantities  of  some  precipitates  adhere  so  closely 
to  the  vessels  that  they  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
policeman.  In  these  cases,  after  removing  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  the  remain- 
ing particles  must  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
acid,  a  little  water  added,  the  substance  reprecipi- 
tated  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  original  reagent,  and  ^*°'  ^' 
this  precipitate  added  to  the  main  precipitate  on  the  filter. 

10,  Reeordlng:  Analyses. — A  careful  and  complete 
record  of  all  analyses  performed  should  be  kept  in  a  book 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose  alone.  Each  weight  should 
be  set  down  in  this  book  as  soon  as  taken.  The  weight  of 
the  watch  glass  should  first  be  set  down,  the  weight  of  the 
watch  glass  plus  the  sample  placed  directly  above  this,  and 
the  weight  of  the  sample  is  then  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
first  weight  from  the  second.  The  weight  of  the  crucible  is 
next  set  down,  the  weight  of  the  crucible  plus  the  precipitate 
is  placed  directly  above  this,  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
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excess  of  a  solution  made  by  adding  about  10  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  40  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate.  Continue  the 
addition  of  this  reagent  until  an  additional  drop  produces  no 
additional  cloudiness  in  the  nearly  clear  solution  above  the 
precipitate,  which  has  been  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker.  Now  raise  the  heat  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  the  liquid  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  precipi- 
tate gathers,  and  settles  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant 
liquid  clear. 

Decant  as  much  as  possible  of  the  clear  liquid  through  a 
filter,  leaving  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  and  to  this  add 
about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and  half  a  dozen 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  After  stirring  well,  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  settle,  decant  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  and  while  it  is  on  the  filter,  wash 
it  with  hot  distilled  water  until  it  is  free  from  silver  nitrate. 
If  all  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  each  time,  before 
another  quantity  is  added,  about  five  or  six  washings  will 
generally  be  sufficient.  Cover  the  funnel  with  a  piece  of 
paper  to  protect  the  precipitate  from  dust,  and  stand  it  aside 
to  dry;  or,  better,  heat  it  in  an  air  bath  at  about  100°  until  it 
is  perfectly  dry. 

While  the  precipitate  is  drying,  heat  a  porcelain  crucible 
and  cover  to  redness  on  a  triangle  over  the  non-luminous 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  it.  Remove  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as  jx)s- 
sible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  using  a  small  camel's-hair 
brush  to  remove  the  last  particles.  Place  the  filter  in  the 
weighed  crucible  and  ignite  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  rais- 
ing the  temperature  until  the  carbon  of  the  paper  is  completely 
burned  off,  leaving  a  white  ash.  By  this  treatment  the 
small  amount  of  precipitate  remaining  on  the  pai>er  will  be 
reduced  to  metallic  silver,  and  in  order  to  avoid  loss  at  this 
point,  this  must  be  changed  back  to  silver  chloride.  To 
accomplish  this,  add  4  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  2  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cool,  and  heat 
gently  until  the  acid  is  driven  off.  Allow  the  crucible  and 
contents  to  cool.     Add  the  main  precipitate  from  the  watch 
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glass,  place  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  and  gently  heat  it 
over  the  Bunsen  flame  until  the  precipitate  just  begins  to 
fuse  around  the  edges,  removing  the  cover  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  observe  when  this  point  is  reached.  Remove  the 
crucible  to  a  desiccator,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  weigh  it.  This 
weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible  is  the  weight 
of  silver  chloride,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  chlorine  is 
calculated.     This  may  be  done  in  two  ways: 

1.  We  may  calculate  the  weight  of  chlorine  from  the 
atomic  weights  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  by  means 
of  a  proportion,  and  obtain  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in 
sodium  chloride  by  dividing  the  weight  of  chlorine  thus 
obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  multiplying 
"by  100;  thus, 

Mol.  wt.  AgCl:  At.  wt.  CI  =  wt.  oiAj;^Cl:x,    x  —  wt.  of  CI. 
x-7-wt.  of  sample  taken  XlnO  =  percent,  of  CI  \n  NaCl. 

2.  We  may  obtain  the  weight  of  chlorine  by  multiplying 
the  weight  of  silver  chloride  by  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
in  silver  chloride,  which  is  usually  given  as  24.73,  and  divi- 
ding this  result  by  100;  and  the  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in 
sodium  chloride  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  this  weight  by 
the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  multiplying  by  100. 
This  may  be  put  in  the  following  form: 

wt.  of  yJ^C/x24.r3 


wt.  of  sample  taken 


=  per  cent,  of  CI  in  NaCl. 


13.  Notes  and  Precautions. — If  pure  sodium  chloride 
is  not  at  hand,  some  of  the  crude  salt  may  be  purified  by 
leading  hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  in  water.  As  the  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  it  soon  begins  to  cr>'stalHze 
out  of  the  solution.  When  considerable  of  the  salt  has  sepa- 
rated, pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  cr^^stals  two 
or  three  times  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  remove 
them  to  a  watch  glass,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  an  air 
bath  at  from  100°  to  1 10°. 

Silver  chloride  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  in  strong  nitric  acid  it 
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dissolves  quite  perceptibly;  hence,  a  large  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  should  not  be  added  to  the  silver  nitrate  used  as  reagent. 
It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  alkali  nitrates  and  in  silver 
nitrate ;  hence,  a  large  excess  of  reagent  should  be  avoided. 
The  action  of  light  slowly  reduces  silver  chloride,  and  direct 
sunlight  accomplishes  this  much  more  rapidly;  hence,  the 
precipitate  should  be  shielded  from  the  light  as  much  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  entire  process. 

The  salt  solution  should  only  be  gently  warmed  until 
precipitation  is  complete,  as  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the 
reagent  will  invariably  expel  some  chlorine  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion during  precipitation,  thus  causing  too  low  a  result. 

The  solution  should  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  from  the 
time  the  first  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  added  until  the  precipi- 
tate settles  and  leaves  the  supernatant  liquid  clear,  as  stir- 
ring causes  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise. 

The  precipitate  must  be  washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  all  impurities  are  removed.  As  silver  nitrate  is  usually 
the  last  to  remain  in  the  precipitate,  we  may  assume  that  the 
precipitate  is  clean  when  this  is  all  removed.  To  test  for 
silver  nitrate,  collect  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  wash- 
ings in  a  test  tube,  by  placing  it  under  the  funnel,  and  add 
to  this  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  cloudiness  is 
produced,  it  shows  that  silver  is  present,  and  the  washing 
must  be  continued  until  the  washings  give  no  reaction  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  should 
always  be  added  to  the  filtrate  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
chlorine  has  been  precipitated.  If  this  causes  a  precipitate, 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  must  be  continued  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  must  be 
added  to  the  main  precipitate. 

For  handling  hot  crucibles,  nickel  crucible  tongs  are  to  be 
recommended;  but,  if  these  are  not  available,  perfectly 
clean  steel  forceps  may  be  used. 

In  transferring  precipitates  from  filter  paper  to  watch 
glass,  and  from  watch  glass  to  crucible,  the  watch  glass  and 
crucible  should  always  stand  on  a  piece  of  perfectly  clean 
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glazed  paper,  so  that  any  particles  falling  upon  the  paper 
may  be  brushed  into  the  vessel  intended  to  receive  them. 

The  silver  chloride  always  adheres  to  the  crucible  with 
greater  or  less  persistence,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the 
igTiition  has  been  carried  too  far.  To  clean  the  crucible, 
remove  the  loose  portion  of  the  precipitate,  place  a  little  zinc 
in  the  crucible,  and  add  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
nascent  hydrogen  generated  reduces  the  chloride,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  the  precipitate  may  be  easily  removed. 


IRON. 


14,  Determination  of  Iron  as  Oxide. — Weigh  up 
accurately  about  1.5  grams  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate 
Ft{NH^fiSO^,^H^O,  which  has  been  previously  dried  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  desiccator  if  necessary,  transfer  it  to  a 
beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion to  boiling  and  add  concentrate  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops 
at  a  time,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  clear  reddish-yellow 
color,  showing  that  the  iron  has  been  oxidized  from  the  fer- 
rous to  the  ferric  condition,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  When  oxidation  is  complete,  add 
ammonium  hydrate  to  the  boiling  liquid,  drop  by  drop,  and 
with  constant  stirring,  until  the  iron  is  completely  precipi- 
tated and  the  liquid  remains  slightly  alkaline,  but  avoiding 
a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  Continue  the  boiling  for  about 
a  minute,  and  take  care  that  the  liquid  remains  slightly,  but 
distinctly,  alkaline.  Remove  the  beaker  from  the  flame,  and 
as  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  pour  as  much  of  the  clear 
liquid  as  possible  through  a  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
once  or  twice  by  decantation  with  hot  water.  Then  bring 
the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water 
until  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  washings  in  a  test  tube 
fail  to  give  a  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  Cover  the 
funnel  with  a  piece  of  paper  to  protect  the  precipitate  from 
dust,  and  stand  it  in  an  air  bath,  or  in  some  warm  place,  to 
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dry.  Remove  the  dried  precipitate  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  by  rubbing  the  sides  of 
the  filter  together  and  using  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Place  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignite 
it  over  the  Bunsen  burner  until  the  carbon  is  completely 
burned  off.  After  allowing  it  to  cool,  add  the  main  precip- 
itate, and  again  ignite,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  over  the  Bunsen 
burner,  but  finally  for  10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  blast  lamp.  If  a  blast  lamp  is  not  available,  quite 
accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  precipitate 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with 
a  Bunsen  burner.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool, 
weigh,  and  obtain  the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  Fi\0^  by  sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible  from  this  weight. 
The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  Fi\0^  by  70, 
and  dividmg  the  result  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken;  or, 
the  weight  of  iron  may  be  obtained  from  the  proportion: 

Fi\0^ :  Fc^  =  wt  Fe^O^  \x.     x  =  wt.  of  Fe, 

The  percentage  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  iron  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  and  multiply- 
ing this  result  by  100. 

15.  Notes  and  Precautions.  —  Care  should  be  taken 
to  get  a  sample  that  is  dry,  but  has  not  lost  water  of  crystal- 
lization. If  the  sample  has  been  kept  in  a  dr}'  place,  it  will 
usually  be  ready  for  analysis;  if  damp,  it  should  be  dried  in  a 
desiccator  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  drying  must  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  salt  shows  any  change  of  color,  and  any  crys- 
tals that  are  coated  with  white,  or  have  white  spots,  must  be 
rejected. 

Enough  nitric  acid  must  always  be  added  to  completely 
oxidize  the  iron,  but  a  large  excess  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
the  iron  is  not  all  oxidized,  the  ammonia  will  precipitate 
a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  of  unknown 
composition. 

The  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate  must  be  thoroughly 
washed,  even   if  no  fixed   compounds  are  present;  for,  if 
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ammonium  chloride  remains  in  the  precipitate,  ferric  chloride 
will  be  formed  and  volatilized  during  ignition. 

The  precipitate  formed  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  ferric 
solution  is  ferric  hydrate,  and  this  is  changed  to  ferric  oxide 
by  ignitioa  Consequently,  the  precipitate  must  be  heated 
to  a  high  enough  temperature  to  drive  off  the  water,  and  the 
ignition  must  be  continued  until  the  water  is  all  expelled. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  heating  over  the  blast  lamp; 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  blast  lamp,  the  same  end  may  usually 
be  attained  by  continued  heating  at  the  highest  temperature 
obtainable  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  For  many  of  the  opera- 
tions in  quantitative  analysis,  a  blast  lamp  is  required. 


COPPER. 


16.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Oxide. — Weigh 
up  about  1  gram  of  pure  crystallized  copper  sulphate 
CuSO^fiHfi^  which  has  been  dried  in  a  desiccator  if  neces- 
sary, transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  dish  having  a  capacity  of  about 
500  cubic  centimeters,  dissolve  in  about  250  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  heat  to  gentle  boiling.  To  the  gently  boiling 
solution,  add  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  enough 
sodium  hydrate  to  completely  precipitate  the  copper,  taking 
care  to  use  but  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  The  precipi- 
tate at  first  formed  is  blue  copper  hydrate;  in  the  boiling 
solution,  however,  this  is  changed  almost  immediately  to 
dark  brown  or  black  copper  oxide.  Continue  the  boiling  for 
5  or  10  minutes,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  precipitate 
assumes  a  uniform  color  and  texture.  Allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hot  water  to  the  precipitate,  bring  it  to  boiling,  and 
decant  this  through  the  filter.  Wash  again  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter, 
and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  the 
filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed  porce- 
lain crucible.  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  a 
drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  ash,  and  heat  cautiously 
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until  the  residue  is  perfectly  dry.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool, 
add  the  precipitate  from  the  watch  glass,  cover  the  crucible, 
and  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  gently  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally raising  the  temperature  until  it  is  finally  igTiited  for  5  or 
10  minutes  at  full  redness.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  copper  oxide  CuO.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  copper  in  the  copper  sulphate.  The  proportion 
for  calculating  the  weight  of  copper  is 

CuO  :  Cu  =  wt.  of  CuO  :  x. 

The  percentage  of  copper  in  CuO  is  about  79.82,  and  this 
factor  is  generally  used. 

17,  Notes  and  Precautions. — Sodium  carbonate  may 
be  used  instead  of  sodium  hydrate  to  precipitate  copper,  and 
it  is  preferred  by  many  chemists;  but,  if  used,  the  boiling 
must  be  continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  the  water 
thus  evaporated  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

Copper  hydrate  and  copper  oxide  are  dissolved  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  by  water  or  very  dilute  sodium  hydrate,  but 
strong  sodium  hydrate  dissolves  the  precipitate  quite  percepti- 
bly; hence,  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  should  be  avoided. 

It  frequently  happens  that  particles  of  this  precipitate 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  mechanically.  In  this  case,  dissolve  the  adhering 
precipitate  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  precipitate  the  copper  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate.  Boil,  wash  well  \\'ith  hot 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  main  precipitate,  filter  through 
a  very  small  filter  paper,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  and 
ignite  this  paper  and  particles  of  precipitate  adhering  to  it 
with  the  first  filter  paper. 

Some  of  the  reagent  is  always  carried  down  with  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  adheres  to  it  very  persistently;  but  this  may  be 
removed  by  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  thoroughly  washed,  some  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  will  remain  in  it  and  be  weighed  as  copper  oxide, 
making  the  result  too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solu- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  dilute,  or  if  a  large  excess  of  the 
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reagent  is  added,  the  copper  will  not  be  completely  precip- 
itated, and  the  result  will  be  too  low.  But,  if  the  directions 
given  are  closely  followed,  and  care  is  taken,  this  method 
yields  very  accurate  results. 

If  the  precipitate  is  free  from  impurity,  it  may  be  ignited 
at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a  Bunsen  burner, 
without  changing;  but,  if  ignited  in  the  presence  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  or  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  reduced  quite  rap- 
idly. For  this  reason,  a  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  is 
always  added  to  the  filter  ash,  to  change  any  copper  that  has 
been  reduced  by  the  burning  paper  back  to  cupric  oxide,  and 
a  cover  is  always  placed  on  the  crucible  before  ignition,  to 
protect  the  precipitate  from  reducing  gases.  If  the  final 
result  is  too  low,  it  is  always  best  to  add  a  drop  of  concen- 
trate nitric  acid  to  the  precipitate,  and  again  ignite  and 
weigh  it,  after  heating  carefully  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  If  this  second  weight  is  higher  than  the  first,  it 
shows  that  the  precipitate  was  partly  reduced,  and  the  second 
weight  should  be  accepted  as  correct. 

When  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  the  precipitate 
gradually  loses  oxygen  and  is  partly  reduced  to  the  cuprous 
condition;  hence,  it  should  always  be  ignited  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  rather  than  a  blast  lamp.  If  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
air,  it  gradually  absorbs  moisture  and  thus  increases  in 
weight;  hence,  it  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  des- 
iccator before  weighing. 

Many  organic  compounds  prevent  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  copper  as  oxide;  hence,  after  testing  the  filtrate  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  used,  if  this  produces  no  precipi- 
tate, and  it  is  possible  that  organic  matter  may  be  present, 
it  should  always  be  tested  with  hydrogen  sulphide  after 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  should  produce 
a  precipitate,  more  of  the  reagent  is  added  until  precipitation 
is  complete.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in 
a  little  nitric  acid,  filter,  precipitate  the  copper  from  the 
filtrate,  filter,  and  ignite  with  the  main  precipitate  after 
washing  and  drying  it.  Or,  better  still,  when  organic  mat- 
ter is  suspected,  employ  the  following  method. 
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18.  Determination  of  Copiwr  as  Siilphltle. — Weigh 
about  1  gram  of  pure  dry  copper-sulphate  crystals 
CuS0^,5//,0  on  a  watch  glass,  transfer  them  to  a  beaker, 
and  dissolve  in  about  lOOeubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat 
the  solution  to  boiling,  and,  while  keeping  its  temperature 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point,  conduct  through  it  a 
current  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has  been  generated  in 
a  Kipp  generator  and  washed  in  water,  until  the  copper  is 
completely  precipitated  as  black  copper  sulphide  CuS.  The 
operation  is  complete  when  hydrogen  sulphide  no  longer 
produces  a  precipitate  in  the  clear,  colorless  liquid  above  the 
precipitate.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  with  the  least  possible  exposure  of  the 
precipitate  to  the  air.  Wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  dry  it 
in  the  air  bath  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Transfer  the 
dry  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose 
crucible,*  which  has  previously  been  ignited  and  weighed, 
and  when  this  has  cooled,  add  the  precipitate  from  the  watch 
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gla.ss.  Cover  the  precipitate  ^\'ith  about  .5  gram  of  pow- 
dered sulphur,  ciiver  the  crucible,  and  lead  in  hydrogen 
through  a  porcelain  tube,  which  just  reaches  through   the 
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perforation  in  the  crucible  cover,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C.  A  is  sl 
Kipp  generator,  in  which  hydrogen  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc;  B  contains  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  washed ;  C  is  a  porce- 
lain tube,  which  conducts  the  hydrogen  to  the  crucible  D. 
The  flow  of  hydrogen  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  passes 
through  the  wash  bottle  B  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  bubbles  per 
second.  After  the  hydrogen  has  been  running  until  the  air 
has  all  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  crucible 
contains  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen,  place  a  Binisen 
burner  under  it  and  heat,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  the  heat,  and  finally  igniting  for  10  minutes  at 
the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a  blast  lamp. 
Remove  the  burners  and  allow  the  crucible  and  precipitate  to 
cool  while  the  hydrogen  is  passing  through  it.  As  soon  as  it 
is  cool,  remove  it  to  the  balance  and  weigh  it ;  or,  just  before 
it  is  quite  cold,  it  may  be  removed  to  a  desiccator,  allowed  to 
become  quite  cold,  and  weighed.  The  high  ignition  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  reduces  cupric  sulphide  CtiS  to  cuprous 
sulphide  Cn^S;  hence,  the  weight  obtained  minus  the  weight 
of  the  empty  crucible  is  the  weight  of  cuprous  sulphide 
Cti^S,  This  weight  multiplied  by  70.82,  and  the  product 
divided  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  gives  the  percentage 
of  copper  in  the  sample.  The  proportion  used  to  calculate 
the  weight  of  copper  is 

Cji^S  :  Cu^  =  wt.  of  Cu^S  :  x, 

19.  Kotes  and  Precautions. — This  method  has  a  num- 
ber of  advantages  and  is  preferred  to  the  other  methods  by 
many  chemists.  Copper  sulphide  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its 
formation  is  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  organic  com- 
pounds; it  does  not  adhere  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated; it  collects  and  settles  more  quickly,  and  is  filtered 
more  rapidly  than  copper  oxide.  As  no  fixed  compoimds 
are  introduced  as  reagents,  it  requires  less  washing,  and  if 
proper  care  is  taken,  this  method  yields  very  accurate  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  method  requires  great  care.     The 
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precipitate  must  be  shielded  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
since  the  air  oxidizes  it  to  soluble  copper  sulphate.  For  this 
reason,  the  determination  should  always  be  carried  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  washing  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  as  soon  as  one  lot  of  wash  water  runs  through,  another 
lot  should  be  added,  in  order  to  keep  the  precipitate  from 
the  air,  and  the  wash  water  should  always  contain  some  pure 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

In  igniting  the  precipitate,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
run  the  hydrogen  until  all  the  air  is  out  of  the  apparatus 
before  bringing  the  burner  under  the  crucible.  If  the  gen- 
erator contains  air  when  the  light  is  applied,  it  will  cause  an 
extremely  violent  explosion,  which  may  do  much  damage ; 
and  if  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  generator,  but 
some  remains  in  the  crucible,  an  explosion  will  be  caused  in 
the  crucible,  which  is  likely  to  break  it,  or  at  least  to  cause  a 
loss  of  precipitate.  In  order  to  test  the  hydrogen  for  air, 
hold  a  test  tube,  mouth  down,  over  the  tube  through  which 
the  hydrogen  is  passing  imtil  it  Is  thoroughly  filled,  remove 
it  from  the  jet,  and,  without  allowing  it  to  diffuse  with  the 
air,  apply  a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  If  no  explosion 
results,  we  may  assume  that  the  air  is  all  out  of  the  generator; 
and  after  connecting  the  apparatus  and  running  the  hydro- 
gen through  the  crucible  for  several  minutes,  the  air  will  all 
be  expelled  and  the  Bunsen  flame  may  be  applied.  The 
precipitate  must  be  heated  gently  at  first,  and  the  heat 
gradually  increased  until  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp 
is  reached. 

In  case  a  Rose  crucible  and  a  porcelain  tube  to  lead  the 
hydrogen  through  are  not  at  hand,  a  common  porcelain 
crucible  and  an  ordinary  clay  pipe  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  fitted  either  over  or  into 
the  top  of  the  crucible  as  closely  as  ])ossible,  and  the  stem  is 
attached  to  the  tube  leading  the  hydrogen  from  the  wash 
bottle. 

30.     Determination    of    Copper    hy    Eloctrol>'«!s. — 

Weigh  out  about  1  gram  of  copper  sulphate,  transfer  it  to  a 
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beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  from  5  to  lOcubic  centimeters 
of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Connect  the  zinc  of  an  ordinary  crow- 
foot gravity  cell  A,  Fig.  7,  with  a  weighed  electrode  made 
by  soldering  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  to  a  platinum  wire,  as 


[«hown  at  J,  and  suspend  this  negative  electrode  in  the  solu- 
a  of  copper  sulphate,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  side  or 
P  "bottom  of  the  beaker.  A  rather  stout  platinum  wire  c  bent 
I  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  serves  well  for  a  positive  electrode. 
I  It  is  attached  to  the  wire  leading  from  the  copper  of  a  second 
[.cell  Z? connected  with  A  by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  fonn- 
I  ing  a  battery,  and  must  be  suspended  in  the  solution  so  that  it 
!•  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  negative  electrode  at  any 
rpoinL  Add  water  until  the  solution  covers  the  foil  of  the 
fc-negntive  electrode  and  allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  4  or 
I  6  hours.  The  electric  current  passing  through  the  solution 
Fi  decomposes  tlie  copper  sulphate  and  deposits  the  copper  on 
Elhe  negative  electrode.  When  the  solution  becomes  colorless, 
I  remove  a  drop  of  it  on  a  glass  rod,  and  bring  it  in  contact 
Eiivith  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide, 
I  a  porcelain  plate.  If  no  coloration  is  produced,  the 
!opper  is  all  deposited.     Have  in  readiness  four  beakers  of 
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hot  water,  a  beaker  of  aleohol,  and  an  air  bath  heated  to 
100°.  Remove  the  nef>^ative  eleetrode  from  the  liquid  with- 
out disconnecting,  or  siphon  off  the  litiuid  in  ortler  to  avoid 
breaking  the  current,  until  the  electrode  is  out  of  the  liquid. 
Quickly  plunge  the  negative  electrode,  containing  the  copper, 
into  the  first  beaker  of  water,  then  remove  it  to  the  second, 
third,  etc.,  and  finally  wash  in  the  alcohol.  Transfer  it 
quickly  from  the  alcohol  to  the  air  bath,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  there  on  a  watch  glass  until  dry.  As  soon  as  dry, 
allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  eleetrode  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  copper,  which  weight  divided  by  the  weight 
of  copixjr  sulphate  taken  for  analysis  and  this  result  midti- 
plied  by  100,  gives  the  jxircentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

}J1.  Notes  and  Pi-eeautlous. — This  is  an  extremely 
accurate  method  of  determining  copper,  and  each  student 
should  make  at  least  one  determination  by  this  method  if 
possible.  In  case  a  platinum  negative  -electrode  such  as 
described  is  not  available,  quite  accurate  results  may  Ixi 
obtained  by  using  a  thin,  perfectly  clean  piece  of  copper, 
attached  to  a  platinum  wire  for  a  negative  electrode.  When 
detemiining  copper  in  pure  copper  sulphate,  but  few  precau- 
tions are  necessary.  The  electric  current  should  not  be 
broken  imtil  the  negative  electrode  is  taken  out  of  the  liquid, 
for  if  left  in  the  liquid  after  the  current  is  broken,  the  acid  solu- 
tion will  at  once  begin  to  dissolve  the  copper  from  the  elec- 
trode. The  washing,  drying,  etc.  should  always  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  copper  is  oxidized  in  the 
air.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  an  important  matter. 
The  current  from  an  ordinary  gravity  cell,  when  working 
well,  can  usually  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  usu- 
ally better,  however,  to  connect  two  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
but  too  strong  a  current  must  be  avoided,  or  the  copper  will 
be  deposited  in  a  loose,  spong\'  mass,  which  does  not  adhere 
firmly  to  the  electrode,  and  which  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air. 
Some  chemists  use  a  solution  containing  only  sulphates  and 
a  little  free  sulpliuric  acid  for  electrolysis ;  but  with  such  a 
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solution,  more  or  less  arsenic  or  antimony,  if  present  even  in 
small  quantities,  will  be  deposited  with  the  copper,  giving 
the  deposit  a  dark  color.  Nitric  acid,  even  in  very  small 
amount,  largely  prevents  such  deposits,  and  gives  a  clean, 
bright  surface  to  the  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  entirely  pre- 
vent the  precipitation  of  bismuth  if  present ;  and  if  the  solu- 
tion contains  nickel  and  zinc,  they  will  begin  to  deposit  as 
soon  as  all  the  copper  is  down.  When  nitric  acid  is  present, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  use  greater  care  in  disconnecting  the 
electrodes,  as  the  nitric  acid  attacks  the  copper  very  rapidly 
as  soon  as  the  current  is  interrupted. 

IlydrcKhloric  acid,  chlorides,  and  organic  acids  are  not 
admissible  in  solutions  from  which  copper  is  to  bj  deix)sited 
quantitatively  by  electrolysis.  If  an  air  bath  is  not  at  hand, 
the  electrode  may  be  placed  on  a  watch  glass  and  heated 
over  a  Bunsen  burner,  imtil  the  alcohol  is  dried  off  of  it,  but 
care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  heat  the  electrodes 
too  strongly. 

In  many  cases  this  method  is  much  handier  than  the  others, 
and  yields  extremely  accurate  results.  On  account  of  its 
advantages,  it  has  been  so  largely  adopted  in  this  country 
that  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  **  United  States 
method." 


KICKEIj. 


22.  Determination  of  Xlckel  as  Oxide. — Weigh  up 
1  gram  or  a  trifle  more  of  nickel-ammonium  sulphate 
Ni{NH^^ZSO^,(SH^Oy  which  has  been  dried  in  a  desiccator  if 
necessary,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  in  about  150 
cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and 
continue  the  boiling  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  has  dis- 
appeared. Then  add  bromine  water  in  small,  successive 
quantities,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is 
completely  black  and  of  a  uniform  texture.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  all  the  time 
during  this  operation.     Allow  the  precipitate   to  subside. 
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decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  three  or 
four  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  bringing  to  boiling 
after  each  addition  of  water,  and  allowing  the  precipitate  to 
settle  before  decanting.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to 
the  filter,  and  wash  with  hot  water  until  a  test  of  the  wash- 
ings does  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  bum  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  crucible,  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  evaporate  this  to  dryness,  add  the  main  precipi- 
tate, ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
nickel  oxide  NiO^  which  contains  78.06  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
if  we  take  Ni  =  59,  and  (?  =  10.  The  proportion  for  cal- 
culating the  weight  of  nickel  is 

NiO :  Ni  =  wt.  of  NiO :  x. 

Instead  of  weighing  as  oxide,  we  may  burn  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  Rose  crucible,  add  the  main  precipitate,  lead  in  a 
current  of  pure  hydrogen,  ignite  in  the  hydrogen,  as  in  the 
case  of  copper  sulphide,  and  weigh  as  metallic  nickel.  This 
method  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  useful  in  checking  the 
results  obtained  by  weighing  the  nickel  as  oxide.  It  was 
largely  used  at  one  time,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse. 

23.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Enough  sodium  hydrate 
should  be  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  nickel  and 
still  have  enough  left  in  the  solution  to  keep  it  alkaline  when 
the  bromine  water  is  added,  but  a  large  excess  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  wash  it  out  of  the  precipi- 
tate if  a  large  excess  is  present.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  ammonia  or  ammonium  salts,  but  is  rcprecipitated  by 
s(^ium  hydrate  after  the  ammonia  has  been  exjxilled  by  the 
S(xiium  hydrate.  For  this  reason,  the  boiling  should  always 
be  continued  until  all  the  ammonia  is  cxix^lled  before  adding 
the  bromine  water.  The  precipitate  at  first  formed,  when 
sodium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  nickel  solution,  is  apple-green 
nickel  hydrate  Ni{OH\,  This  is  oxidized  to  Ni{OH\  by 
the  bromine  water,  and  this  in  turn  is  changed  to  NiO  when 
highly  heated.      The  precipitate  carries  down  some  of  the 
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reagent  with  it,  and  this  can  only  be  completely  removed  by 
very  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  The  oxide  is  not 
changed  by  heating  in  the  air,  unless  a  reducing  agent,  such 
as  carbonaceous  matter  or  reducing  gases,  is  present,  but  it 
is  readily  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  if  ignited  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen. 

24.  Determination  of  Nickel  by  Electrolysis. — Dis- 
solve about  1  gram  of  nickel-ammonium  sulphate  in  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form.  Make  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  pass  an  electric  current  through  it,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  copper,  until  the  solution  is  colorless,  and  a  drop  of  it, 
when  removed  to  a  white  plate  on  a  glass  rod  and  mixed 
with  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide,  gives  no  coloration. 
Disconnect  the  negative  electrode,  wash  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  as  in  the  case  of  copper,  dry,  and  weigh  quickly. 
This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the  electrode  gives  the 
weight  of  the  nickel,  which  weight  divided  by  the  weight 
of  the  sample  taken  and  this  result  multiplied  by  100,  gives 
the  per  cent,  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

25,  Notes  and  Precautions. — For  practice,  the  same 
electric  current  that  was  used  for  copper  may  be  used  for 
nickel,  but  if  many  nickel  determinations  are  to  be  made  by 
this  method,  a  stronger  current* should  be  used.  The  current 
furnished  by  a  battery  of  three  cells  is  usually  recommended. 
As  the  nickel  is  deposited,  the  action  of  the  current  grows 
slower,  and  the  thicker  the  coating  of  nickel,  the  slower  it 
becomes,  so  that  with  a  rather  weak  current,  the  last  traces 
of  nickel  are  deposited  only  after  long  treatment.  This 
peculiarity  is  particularly  marked  with  cold  solutions,  and  it 
is  now  generally  recommended  to  heat  the  solution  to  G0°  or 
70°  while  passing  the  electric  current  through  it.  If  the 
solution  is  thus  heated,  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time 
to  time  to  take  the  place  of  that  driven  off  by  the  heat. 
The  washing,  drying,  and  weighing  should  be  performed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  copper.    The  nickel  may 
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Ixi  dissolved  off  a  platinum  electnxle  very  readily  by  nitric 
acid,  unless  it  is  heated  t(K)  highly  in  drying,  in  which  case 
it  can  only  be  removed  with  difficulty.  The  solution  to  be 
treated  should  not  contain  chlorides,  or  other  metals  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen,  or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  nickel 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  double  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  oxa- 
late of  nickel  and  ammonium,  and  the  solution  should  always 
contain  an  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contains 
cobalt  or  zinc,  even  in  minute  quantities,  these  metals  will 
be  deix)sited  with  the  nickel,  giving"  too  high  a  result. 


I.K  A  D. 


2G.  Dctermlniitloii  of  Ixuul  iis  Sulphate. — Dis.solve 
from  .7  to  1  gram  of  lead  nitrate  in  from  75  to  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Heat  tlie  solution  moderately  and 
precipitate  the  lead  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  solution  is  being  stirred  continuously. 
To  this  mixture  add  an  equal  volume  of  pure  alcohol,  stir 
well,  and  stand  it  aside  for  at  least  3  or  4  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
a  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  twice  by  decantation  with 
alcohol  of  about  half  strength.  Then  bring  the  precipitate 
on  to  the  filter  and  wash  it  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength 
until  the  washings  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride. 
Dry  the  precipitate  and  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass.  Burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
j)orcelain  crucible,  and  after  it  has  become  cool,  add  a  drop 
of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  residue,  and  evaporate  the  excess  of  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat.  After  the  crucible  lias  become  cool,  add  the  main 
precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  to  low  redness  for 
5  minutes  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Allow  the  crucible  and 
contents  to  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate 
PbSO^^  which  contains  08.31  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  propor- 
tion for  calculating  the  weight  of  lead  is 

PbSO^  :  Pb  =  wt.  of  PbSO^  :  .x. 
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27,  Notes  and  Precautions. — Lead  sulphate  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  more  soluble  in  water 
containing  ammonium  salts  or  nitric  acid.  It  is  less  soluble 
in  water  containing  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  than  in  piu'e 
water;  hence,  in  cases  where  alcohol  cannot  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  in 
precipitating  the  lead,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  to  the  wash  water;  but,  after  washing  thor- 
oughly with  this  mixture,  all  the  free  sulphuric  acid  should 
be  washed  out  of  the  precipitate  and  filter  with  dilute  alcohol 
before  they  are  dried.  Lead  sulphate  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  common  alcohol ;  hence,  wherever  it  is  admis- 
sible, absolute  alcohol  should  be  added  to  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  precipitate,  and  the  precipitate  should  be  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  when 
other  elements  are  to  be  determined  in  the  filtrate.  Lead 
sulphate  may  be  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  air  without 
decomposition,  provided  reducing  agents  are  absent,  but  in 
the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  it  is  reduced  partly  to  sul- 
phide and  partly  to  the  metallic  state.  For  this  reason,  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  should  always  be  added  to  the 
ash  remaining  in  the  crucible  when  the  filter  is  burned,  to  dis- 
solve any  precipitate  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  filter  and 
was  reduced  when  it  was  burned;  to  convert  this  into  sul- 
phate, a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The  precipitate  is 
also  decomposed  by  reducing  gases;  hence,  the  crucible 
should  always  be  covered  before  heating,  and  as  the  danger 
of  decomposition  is  greater  at  high  temperatures  than  at 
lower  ones,  the  crucible  shoukl  be  heated  only  to  low  red- 
ness. 

Some  ch.cmists  prefer  to  vcigh  Iho  precipitate  without 
ignition.  To  do  this,  precipitate  the  lead  as  sulphate  in  the 
manner  described  in  Art.  26,  and  while  it  is  collecting  and 
settling,  fold  a  filter  so  that  it  will  fit  a  fvmnel,  heat  it  in  an 
air  bath  at  110°  for  1  hour,  and  weigh  between  a  pair  of 
matched  watch  glasses,  held  together  by  a  clip,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Place  this  filter  in  a  funnel,  filter  the  liquid  through 
it,  wash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  as  described  in  Art.  20, 
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dry  the  precipitate,  and  filter  in  the  air  bath  at  110°,  and 
again  weigh  between  the  watch  glasses.  The  increase  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  the  lead  sulphate. 


28.  Determination  of  lioad  as  Oxide. — Dissolve 
about  1  gram  of  lead  nitrate  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  heat  gently,  and  precipitate  the  lead  as  carbonate 
by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  added  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
hydrate,  stir  well,  continue  the  heat  for  a  few  minutes, 
taking  care  that  the  mixture  does  not  approach  the  boiling 
point  very  closely,  and  then  stand  it  aside  until  the  sohition 
is  cool  and  the  precipitate  has  collected  and  settled.  Filter, 
and  wash  well  on  the  filter  with  freshly  distilled  water. 
Dry  in  the  air  bath,  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter 
in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  has 
become  cool,  moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  the  add,  ignite  gently,  and  allow  the  cruci- 
ble to  cool.  Then  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite,  very 
gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  the  temperature  until 
the  crucible  is  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  keep  it  at  this 
temperature  for  5  or  10  minutes.  Allow  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator  and  weigh.  Then  ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at 
a  dull-red  heat  and  cool  and  weigh  again.  If  this  weight  is 
less  than  the  first  weight  obtained,  the  precipitate  must  be 
ignited  again,  and  this  must  be  continued  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.     This  weight  minus  the  weight  of  the 
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crucible  is  the  weight  of  lead  oxide  PbO^  which  contains 
92. 83  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  proportion  for  calculating  the 
weight  of  lead  in  the  oxide  is 

PbO  :  Pb  =  wt.  of  PbO  :  x. 

29.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Normal  lead  carbonate 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  water,  but  dissolves 
quite  perceptibly  in  water  containing  ammonium  salts  or 
carbonic  acid;  hence,  pure,  recently  distilled  water  should 
be  used  in  washing  it.  When  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat,  it 
gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  is  converted  into  lead  oxide. 
This  lead  oxide  is  a  lemon-yellow  compound,  which  becomes 
reddish  yellow  without  change  of  weight  when  ignited  to 
dull  redness.  It  fuses  at  a  bright-red  heat  and  volatilizes 
when  intensely  ignited.  It  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  when 
heated  in  the  presence  of  reducing  agents;  hence,  the  filter 
ash  must  always  be  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid, 
to  replace  the  oxygen  removed  from  the  particles  of  the  pre- 
cipitate that  adhered  to  the  filter.  The  nitric  acid  changes 
the  particles  of  metallic  lead  into  nitrate,  which,  like  the 
carbonate,  is  converted  into  oxide  by  gentle  ignition.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are  generallj''  a  trifle  low, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  lead  carbonate  dissolves  slightly  in 
water,  especially  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 


SILiYER. 

30.  Determination  of  Silver  as  Chloride. — Weigh 
out  about  .5  gram  of  pure  dry  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it 
in  a  beaker  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
from  6  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Heat 
the  solution  gently — from  60°  to  75° — and  add  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  successive  portions, 
with  constant  stirring,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 
Gradually  raise  the  temperature  until  the  liquid  begins  to 
boil,  and  continue  to  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  stir 
frequently,  until  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles  rap- 
idly, leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.     As  soon  as  the 
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precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter. 
Add  hot  water  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the 
precipitate,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which  the  clear  liquid 
was  decanted,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dr>' 
the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  filter  ash,  and  heat  gently 
to  dissolve  any  particles  of  metallic  silver  that  may  have 
been  reduced  by  the  burning  paper.  Then  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid,  and  ignite  the  residue  very  gently.  After  the 
crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  main  precipitate,  and  heat 
gently  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible  until  the  precipitate 
just  bjgins  to  fuse  around  the  edges.  Remove  the  burner, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as  silver  chloride,  and  calculate 
the  percentage  of  silver.  The  |>ercentage  of  silver  in  silver 
chloride  is  generally  given  as  75.27.  The  proportion  for  the 
calculation  of  the  weiglit  of  silver  is 

AgCl :  A^i^  =  wt.  of  AgCl :  x, 

31.  Xotes  and  Precautions. — Arts.  12  and  13  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination.  The  precip- 
itate is  the  same  as  the  one  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
chlorine  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
determination  of  chlorine,  however,  is  rather  easier  than  the 
determination  of  silver,  as  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles 
much  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate  than  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  difficulty  is  largely 
overcome,  however,  by  having  a  little  free  nitric  acid  present 
and  by  continued  stirring.  A  large  amount  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
should  not  be  added,  as  either  of  these  acids,  when  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  dissolve  more  or  less  of  the  precip- 
itate. The  .«^ame  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  light  that  was  necessary  in  the  determination 
of  chlorine,  but  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  a  much 
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warmer  solution  than  the  chlorine,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
loss  by  volatilization  at  this  point.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  igniting  the  precipitate,  however,  as  silver  chloride  vola- 
tilizes easily  and  is  reduced  by  a  strong  heat. 

32.  Betermlnatlon  of  Sliver  as  Sulphide  or  as 
Metallic  811  ver. — Dissolve  about. 6  gram  of  pure  dry  silver 
nitrate  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  to  which 
from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  added, 
and  through  this  solution  lead  a  current  of  pure,  washed 
hydrogen  sulphide,  until  the  silver  is  completely  precipitated 
as  black  silver  sulphide.  Filter  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
wash  with  hot  water  on  a  filter  which  has  been  dried  and 
weighed  as  directed  in  Art.  27.  Dry  the  filter  and  precipi- 
tate in  an  air  bath  at  105°,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained, 
and  weigh  between  matched  watch  glasses.  If  the  work  is 
properly  done,  the  precipitate  will  be  ^l^^S,  which  contains 
87.09  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  proportion  for  calculating  the 
weight  of  silver  is 

^1^\S  :  A^'-^  =  wt.  of  A^^S  :  x. 

Unless  great  care  is  taken  in  this  determination,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  likely  to  contain  free  sulphur,  thus  yielding  too 
high  a  result.  For  this  reason,  unless  the  operator  is  cer- 
tain that  the  precipitate  does  not  contain  free  sulphur,  it  is 
best  to  treat  it  as  follows:  After  washing  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate  as  usual,  remove  it  as 
completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter 
in  a  weighed  Rose  crucible.  When  the  crucible  has  become 
cool,  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  lead  in  hydro- 
gen, and  ignite  over  the  Bunscn  burner  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  15  minutes.  Remove  the  burner,  but  continue 
the  current  of  hydrogen  imtil  the  crucible  and  precipitate 
are  cool,  and  weigh  at  once.  Then  lead  in  hydrogen,  ignite 
again  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh 
again.  If  the  second  weight  is  less  than  the  first,  the  ignition 
in  hydrogen  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  metallic  silver,  and  the 
weight  of  it  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and 
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precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter. 
Add  hot  water  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the 
precipitate,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which  the  clear  liquid 
was  decanted,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dry 
the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  filter  ash,  and  heat  gently 
to  dissolve  any  particles  of  metallic  silver  that  may  have 
been  reduced  by  the  burning  paper.  Then  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid,  and  ignite  the  residue  very  gently.  After  the 
crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  main  precipitate,  and  heat 
gently  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible  until  the  precipitate 
just  begins  to  fuse  around  the  edges.  Remove  the  burner, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as  silver  chloride,  and  calculate 
the  percentage  of  silver.  The  percentage  of  silver  in  silver 
chloride  is  generally  given  as  75.27.  The  proportion  for  the 
calculation  of  the  weight  of  silver  is 

AgCl :  A^i;-  =  wt.  of  A^^c/  :  x. 

31.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Arts.  12  and  13  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination.  The  precip- 
itate is  the  same  as  the  one  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
chlorine  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
determination  of  chlorine,  however,  is  rather  easier  than  the 
determination  of  silver,  as  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles 
much  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate  than  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  difficulty  is  largely 
overcome,  however,  by  having  a  little  free  nitric  acid  present 
and  by  continued  stirring.  A  large  amount  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
should  not  be  added,  as  either  of  these  acids,  when  present 
in  considerable  quantity,  dissolve  more  or  less  of  the  precip- 
itate. The  same  care  must  l)e  taken  to  protect  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  light  that  was  necessary  in  the  determination 
of  chlorine,  but  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  a  much 
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warmer  solution  than  the  chlorine,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
loss  by  volatilization  at  this  point.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  igniting  the  precipitate,  however,  as  silver  chloride  vola- 
tilizes easily  and  is  reduced  by  a  strong  heat. 

32.  Determination  of  Sliver  as  Sulphide  or  as 
Metallic  Silver. — Dissolve  about. 6  gram  of  pure  dry  silver 
nitrate  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  to  which 
from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  nitric  acid  are  added, 
and  through  this  solution  lead  a  current  of  pure,  washed 
hydrogen  sulphide,  until  the  silver  is  completely  precipitated 
as  black  silver  sulphide.  Filter  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
wash  with  hot  water  on  a  filter  which  has  been  dried  and 
weighed  as  directed  in  Art.  27.  Dry  the  filter  and  precipi- 
tate in  an  air  bath  at  105°,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained, 
and  weigh  between  matched  watch  glasses.  If  the  work  is 
properly  done,  the  precipitate  will  be  -^^,^9,  which  contains 
87. 09  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  proportion  for  calculating  the 
weight  of  silver  is 

^g^S  :  Ag^  =  wt.  of  Ag^S  :  x. 

Unless  great  care  is  taken  in  this  determination,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  likely  to  contain  free  sulphur,  thus  yielding  too 
high  a  result.  For  this  reason,  unless  the  operator  is  cer- 
tain that  the  precipitate  does  not  contain  free  sulphur,  it  is 
best  to  treat  it  as  follows:  After  washing  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate  as  usual,  remove  it  as 
completely  as  possible  to  a  w^atch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter 
in  a  weighed  Rose  crucible.  When  the  crucible  has  become 
cool,  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  lead  in  hydro- 
gen, and  ignite  over  the  Bunscn  burner  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  15  minutes.  Remove  the  burner,  but  continue 
the  current  of  hydrogen  until  the  crucible  and  precipitate 
are  cool,  and  weigh  at  once.  Then  lead  in  hydrogen,  ignite 
again  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh 
again.  If  the  second  weight  is  less  than  the  first,  the  ignition 
in  hydrogen  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  metallic  silver,  and  the 
weight  of  it  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and 
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this  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  silver  in  the 
sample.  If  the  silver  is  weighed  as  sulphide,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  after  weighing,  to  reduce  it  to  metallic  silver  as  just 
described,  and  weigh  again.  This  gives  a  good  check  on 
the  work. 

33.  Notes  and  Precautions. — The  solution  from  which 
the  silver  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  should  contain  a  little 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  (preferably  nitric)  or  the  precipitate 
will  not  collect  and  settle  rapidly  ;  but  a  large  amount  of 
free  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  likely  to  decompose  the 
hydrogen  sulphide,  setting  free  some  of  the  sulphur,  which 
would  give  too  high  a  result  if  the  silver  were  weighed  as 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  and  very  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  stronger  acids.  As  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  solution  should  be 
protected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  during  precipita- 
tion. This  is  best  accomplished  by  covering  the  beaker  with 
a  watch  glass  having  a  perforation  in  the  center,  and  passing 
the  tube  which  conducts  the  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the 
solution  through  this  perforation.  Then,  by  leading  a 
rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (5  or  G  bubbles 
per  second)  through  the  solution,  the  air  will  be  expelled 
from  the  top  of  the  beaker,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will 
be  protected  by  the  hydrogen- sulphide  gas  that  fills  the 
upper  part  of  the  beaker.  Filtration  should  be  accomplished 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  exposure  to  tlic  air,  and  the 
precipitate  should  be  washed  without  delay.  If  tlic  silver  is 
to  be  weighed  as  sulphide,  the  method  of  weighing  described 
in  Art.  27  should  be  used.  If  it  is  weighed  as  metallic  sil- 
ver, the  method  of  ignition  described  in  Art.  18  should  be 
followed  and  the  precautions  mentioned  in  Art.  19  should 
be  observed.  Free  sulphur  is  not  added  in  this  case,  as  the 
object  of  the  ignition  is  to  expel  the  sulphur,  and  the  precip- 
itate must  not  be  heated  over  the  blast  lamp,  but  only  at  a 
moderate  temperature  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  These 
methods,  when  properly  executed,  give  accurate  results,  but 
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as  such  great  care  is  requi.ed  in  determining  silver  as  sul- 
phide, and  as  the  method  of  weighing  it  as  metallic  silver  is 
rather  long  and  troublesome  at  best,  the  determination  as 
chloride  is  used  much  more  largely  than  either  of  these. 


MAGXESIITM. 

34.  Determination  of  Mii^ncsiuni  as  Pyrophos- 
phate.^.—  Dissolve  1  gram,  or  a  trifle  more,  cf  magnesium- 
ammonium  sulphate  Mg{NIf^)^lSO^,QH^O  in  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  add  from  5  to  10  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  then 
ammonium  hydrate  in  slight  excess.  If  this  produces  a 
precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  again 
render  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Should 
a  precipitate  again  separate,  it  shows  that  the  solution  docs 
not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  hydrate,  and  solu- 
lion  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
ammonia  must  be  continued  until  a  clear  alkaline  solution 
is  obtained.  Then  add  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate  (microcosmic  salt)  in  small  successive  portions 
until  the  solution  contains  a  moderate  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, stirring  the  solution  after  each  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  the  reagent,  until  the  precipitate,  which  is  white 
and  flocculcnt  at  first,  assumes  a  silky,  crystalline  appear- 
ance, but  taking  care  not  to  let  the  stirring  rod  strike  the 
side  or  bottom  of  the  beaker.  After  all  the  magnesium  is 
precipitated  and  a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been 
added,  add  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
and  stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  cool  place  for  5  or 
G  hours,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter  and 
wash  thoroughly,  but  not  too  long,  on  the  filter,  with  a  solu- 
tion containing  1  part  of  concentrate  ammonia  and  4  parts 
of  water.  The  washing  is  complete  when  silver  nitrate  fails 
to  produce  a  precipitate,  or  produces  only  a  slight  opales- 
cence,  in  a  small  test   of  the  washings,  after  acidulating 
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with  nitric  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it 
as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the 
filter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  heat  gently  over  the 
Bimsen  burner  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature, 
and  finally  heat  to  full  redness  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a 
desicaitor,  and  w^eigh.  If  the  precipitate  is  not  quite  white, 
add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  raivse  the  temix^rature  to 
bright  redness  for  5  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  Jlfj;^^I\0^,  which  con- 
tams  21.02  per  cent,  of  magnesium.  The  weight  of  mag- 
nesium may  be  calculated  by  the  proportion 

^'4';^.<?,  :  ^4-,  =  wt.  of  Mj,r,/\0,  :  x. 

35.  Xotos  and  I^rocautlons. — Magnesium-ammonium 
phosphate  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  much  less 
soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia;  hence,  ammonia 
should  always  be  added  after  adding  the  reagent,  and  the 
precipitate  should  always  be  washed  with  water  containing 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  dissolves  more  readily  in  water 
containing  ammonium  chloride  than  in  water  containing  only 
ammonium  hydrate,  but  ammonium  chloride  should  be  pres- 
ent to  prevent  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  hydrate.  The 
precipitate  separates  more  rapidly  and  completely  in  the 
cold  than  when  heated;  hence,  ])recipitation  and  filtration 
should  be  performed  in  the  cold,  and  the  precipitate  should 
be  washed  with  a  cold  solution.  Stirring  also  promotes  the 
formation  of  the  precipitate,  and  the  solution  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  while  the  precipitant  is  added,  in  order 
to  secure  a  crystalline  precipitate,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  stirring  rod  to  touch  the  side  or  bottom  of 
the  beaker,  or  it  w411  break  some  of  the  crystals  on  the  glass, 
leaving  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  so  tenaciously 
to  the  glass  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  remove  them. 
When  ignited,  the  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is 
changed  to  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  An  experienced 
chemist  may  ignite  the  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible 
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without  danger,  if  he  is  careful,  but  it  is  better  to  use  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  for  when  this  precipitate  is  ignited  in  plati- 
num in  the  presence  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  paper,  the 
phosphorus  tends  to  unite  with  the  platinum,  forming  plati- 
num phosphide  and  rendering  the  crucible  brittle.  The 
precipitate  is  usually  ignited  over  a  blast  lamp,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  blast  lamp,  a  Bunsen  burner  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  In  this  case,  however,  the  precipitate 
should  be  heated  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  for 
at  least  15  minutes,  and  a  constant  weight  must  be  obtained. 


MANGANESE. 

36,     Determination  of  Mang^ancso  as  Pyropliosphato, 

Dissolve  about  1  gram  of  manganese-ammonium  sulphate 
Mn{NH^fiSO^y%H^O  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  manganese-ammonium  phos- 
phate by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium  phosphate, 
using  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  required  to 
unite  with  the  manganese.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, and  reprecipitate  the  manganese-ammonium  phosphate 
by  adding  ammonium  hydrate,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and 
stirring  after  each  addition,  until  the  precipitate,  which  is 
white  and  curdy  at  first,  assumes  a  silky  cr\'stalline  appear- 
ance. When  the  manganese  is  completely  precipitated  and 
the  precipitate  has  become  crystalline,  add  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  dilute  ammonia,  stir  well,  stand  in  a  warm  place 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  1  or  2 
hours,  until  the  precipitate  collects  and  settles.  When  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled,  and  the  liquid  has  bccouic 
cold,  filter  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  a  solution  ccjntaininjj;^ 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  ammonia  and  5  ^ranis  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The  jirccipi- 
tate  should  be  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  waslied. 
Dry  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  remove  it  as  completely  as 
possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  wei^^-hed 
porcelain  crucible.     When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the 
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precipitate  and  again  ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  finally  at 
bright  redness,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  Ten 
minutes*  ignition  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  will  be 
sufficient.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  MnJ^^O^^ 
which  contains  38.73  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  weight 
of  manganese  may  be  calculated  by  the  proportion 

MnJ\0^:Mn^  =  ^'t.  of  Mn^P^O^  :  x, 

37,  Notes  and  Precautions. — Manganese-ammonium 
phosphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  less  solu- 
ble in  cold  water.  A  small  amount  of  ammonia  in  water 
appears  to  diminish  its  solubility,  but  it  dissolves  quite  per- 
ceptibly in  a  large  amount  of  ammonia.  A  moderate  amount 
of  ammonium  nitrate  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  solubility 
of  the  precipitate,  but  is  added  to  furnish  oxygen  to  help 
burn  the  filter  paper,  which  is  often  very  difficult  to  bum  in 
this  case  unless  an  oxidizing  agent  is  present.  As  ammonium 
nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  and  volatilized  by  heat,  its  pres- 
ence can  do  no  harm.  The  precipitate  should  always  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  precipitating  slowly  and  stirring  well,  as  directed  above; 
but  the  crystalline  precipitate  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
an  excess  of  ammonia  at  once  and  continuing  the  boiling 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  while  the  mixture  is  stirred  continuously. 
The  solution  has  a  great  tendency  to  bump  when  treated  this 
way,  even  if  stirred  witliout  interruption.  If  the  bvmiping 
is  so  violent  that  there  is  danger  of  loss,  the  liquid  must  be 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  (preferably  on  a  water 
biith)  for  "l  or  3  hours  and  stirred  frequently.  When  using 
this  method,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  S(.^lution  alkaline 
all  the  time.  The  anmionia  will  be  driven  otT  bv  the  heat, 
and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  ammonia  must  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  taking  care  not  to  add  a  large  excess.  In  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammrmia  or  ammonium  com- 
pounds, the  precipitate  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
only  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  is  j)resent,  but  this  is 
largely  overcome   by  adding  a  large  excess  of   the  reagent. 
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The  precipitate  seems  most  insoluble  when  from  two  to  three 
times  the  quantity  of  reagent  required  by  calculation  is 
present. 

When  ignited,  the  manganese-ammonium  phosphate 
MnNHJ^O^  is  changed  to  manganese  pyrophosphate 
Mn^P^O^.  If  ignited  too  strongly  at  first,  the  escaping 
gases  are  liable  to  carry  particles  of  the  precipitate  with 
them;  hence,  the  precipitate  should  be  ignited  gently  at 
first  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  full  redness. 
The  precipitate  is  generally  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp,  but 
continued  ignition  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable 
with  a  good  Bunsen  burner  serves  to  convert  the  precipitate 
into  pyrophosphate. 


CATiCIUM. 

38,  Determination  of  Caleluni  as  Oxide. — Weigh 
out  about  .5  gram  of  pulverized  calcium  carbonate  that  has 
been  dricxl  in  an  air  bath  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  transfer 
it  to  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  and  cover  the  beaker  with 
a  watch  glass.  Draw  the  watch  glass  slightly  to  one  side 
and  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the 
sample  is  dissolved,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  acid,  and 
placing  the  watch  glass  back  over  the  beaker  after  each 
addition  of  acid,  to  prevent  loss  by  spattering.  Add  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  a 
moderate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Continue  the  boil- 
ing, with  constant  stirring,  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours,  and 
longer  if  necessary,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle 
perfectly,  leaving  the  supernatant  lit^uid  clear.  Decant  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  leaving  th'j  precipitate  in  the 
Ixiaker.  Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  ammonia,  stir  \vell, 
and  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  it  settles  again.  Now 
filter  and  wash  well  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  containing 
1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia  in  100  cubic 
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precipitate  and  again  ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  finally  at 
bright  redness,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  Ten 
minutes*  ignition  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  will  be 
sufficient.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  Mnj\0^, 
which  contains  38.73  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The  weight 
of  manganese  may  be  calculated  by  the  proportion 

Mn^Pfi^\Mn^  =  ^'t.  oi  Mnj\0^  :  x. 

37,  Notes  and  Precautions. — Manganese-ammonium 
phosphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  less  solu- 
ble in  cold  water.  A  small  amount  of  ammonia  in  water 
appears  to  diminish  its  solubility,  but  it  dissolves  quite  per- 
ceptibly in  a  large  amount  of  ammonia.  A  moderate  amount 
of  ammonium  nitrate  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  solubility 
of  the  precipitate,  but  is  added  to  furnish  oxygen  to  help 
burn  the  filter  paper,  which  is  often  very  difBcult  to  burn  in 
this  case  unless  an  oxidizing  agent  is  present.  As  ammonium 
nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  and  volatilized  by  heat,  its  pres- 
ence can  do  no  harm.  The  precipitate  should  always  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  precipitating  slowly  and  stirring  well,  as  directed  above; 
but  the  cry'stalline  precipitate  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
an  excess  of  ammonia  at  once  and  continuing  the  boiling 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  while  the  mixture  is  stirred  continuously. 
The  solution  has  a  great  tendency  to  bump  wlicn  treated  this 
way,  even  if  stirred  without  interruption.  If  the  bumping 
is  so  violent  that  there  is  danger  of  loss,  the  liquid  must  be 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  (preferably  on  a  water 
bath)  for  3  or  3  hours  and  stirred  frequently.  When  using 
this  method,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solution  alkaline 
all  the  time.  The  ammonia  will  be  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  ammonia  must  he  added  from  time 
to  time,  taking  care  not  to  add  a  large  excess.  In  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  com- 
pounds, the  precipitate  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  if 
only  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  is  present,  but  this  is 
largely  overcome   by  adding  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent. 
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The  precipitate  seems  most  insoluble  wheu  from  two  to  three 
times  the  quantity  of  reagent  required  by  calculation  is 
present. 

When  ignited,  the  manganese-ammonium  phosphate 
MnNH^PO^  is  changed  to  manganese  pyrophosphate 
Mn^P^O^.  If  ignited  too  strongly  at  first,  the  escaping 
gases  are  liable  to  carry  particles  of  the  precipitate  with 
them;  hence,  the  precipitate  should  be  ignited  gently  at 
first  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  full  redness. 
The  precipitate  is  generally  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp,  but 
continued  ignition  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable 
with  a  good  Bunsen  burner  serves  to  convert  the  precipitate 
into  pyrophosphate. 


CATiCIUM. 

38.  Det43nnlnatlon  of  Caleiuiii  as  Oxide. — Weigh 
out  about  .5  gram  of  pulverized  calcium  carbonate  that  has 
been  dried  in  an  air  bath  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  transfer 
it  to  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  and  cover  the  beaker  with 
a  watch  glasa  Draw  the  watch  glass  slightly  to  one  side 
and  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the 
sample  is  dissolved,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  acid,  and 
placir;g  the  watch  glass  back  over  the  beaker  after  each 
addition  of  acid,  to  prevent  loss  by  spattering.  Add  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  a 
moderate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Continue  the  boil- 
ing, with  constant  stirring,  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours,  and 
longer  if  necessary,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle 
perfectly,  leaving  the  supernatant  licjuid  clear.  Decant  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  leaving  thj  precipitate  in  the 
Ix^aker.  Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  ammonia,  stir  well, 
and  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  it  settles  again.  N(nv 
filter  and  wash  well  on  the  filter  with  hot  water  containing 
1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia  in  100  cubic 
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centimeters.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely 
as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible.  Add  the  precipitate  and  again  ignite, 
gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature,  and 
finally  heat  for  20  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast 
lamp.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  in  a  desiccator 
and  weigh  without  delay.  Then  moisten  the  precipitate  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  water,  heat  gently  to  evaporate  the  water, 
and  then  ignite  for  5  or  10  minutes  at  the  highest  temper- 
ature obtainable  with  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  This  weight  should  be  the  same 
as  the  first.  If  the  precipitate  has  lost  weight  during  the 
ignition,  it  must  be  reignited  imtil  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  CaO^  which  contains  71.43 
per  cent,  of  calcium.  The  weight  of  calcium  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  proportion 

CaO  :  Ca  =  wt.  of  CaO  :  x, 

39«  Notes  and  Precautions. — Calcium  oxalate  CaCfi^ 
is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  is 
very  soluble  in  acids.  Even  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  dissolve 
considerable  quantities  of  it.  The  precipitate  separates  most 
rapidly  and  completely  from  a  hot  solution  containing  a 
decided  excess  of  ammonia ;  hence,  such  a  solution  is  nearly 
always  employed,  and  the  wash  water  is  generally  made 
slightly  ammoniacal  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  free  acid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  precipitate,  but  if  the  water  is 
absolutely  free  from  acid,  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  calcium 
oxalate  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water. 

When  calcium  oxalate  is  ignited,  it  gives  off  carbon  mon- 
oxide at  a  dull-red  heat,  forming  calcium  carbonate;  at  a 
little  higher  temperature,  carbon  dioxide  begins  to  escape, 
and  calcium  oxide  is  formed,  but  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
expelled  only  by  continued  intense  ignition.  The  calcium 
oxide  obtained  by  ignition  should  be  quickly  weighed  as  soon 
as  cool,  for  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air  if  allpwed  to  stand.     This  absorption  is  not  rapid  enough 
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to  interfere  with  the  weighing,  if  it  is  done  promptly.     This 
method  yields  very  accurate  results. 

40.  I>etennliiatlon  of  Calciuin  as  Snlpliate. — Pre- 
cipitate the  calcium  as  oxalate  and  dry  the  precipitate  as 
directed  in  Art.  38.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely 
as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and,  after  cooling,  add  the  precipitate.  Now  add 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to  the  precipitate,  drop  by  drop, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  moistened,  but  avoid  much  excess  of 
acid.  Heat  the  crucible  cautiously,  until  the  swelling  of  the 
mass  subsides  and  white  fumes  of  SO^  cease  to  be  driven  off. 
Then  raise  the  temperature  and  heat  the  crucible  to  a  cherry 
red  for  5  minutes  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator and  weigh  as  calcium  sulphate  CaSO^,  which  contains 
29.41  per  cent  of  calcium. 

41.  Notes  and  Precautions. — The  determination  of 
calcium  as  oxide  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  method  when- 
ever it  can  be  employed,  as  it  is  simpler  and  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  error;  but  if  a  blast  lamp  is  not  available, 
the  oxide  method  cannot  be  used,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
heat  enough  to  change  the  oxalate  to  oxide  in  a  ix)rcelain 
crucible,  even  with  a  blast  lamp.  In  the  absence  of  a  blast 
lamp  and  a  platinum  crucible,  the  sulphate  method  may  be 
used,  and  if  properly  executed,  will  yield  accurate  results; 
but  great  care  should  be  exercised  when  usin^  it.  When  the 
precipitate  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  swells  up  and 
particles  are  liable  to  be  lost  if  great  care  is  not  taken.  There 
is  also  danger  of  loss  of  precipitate  when  evaporating  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  hold 
the  burner  in  the  hand  and  allow  the  flame  to  strike  the 
crucible  (which  should  always  be  covered  during  this  ojx.^- 
ation)  only  near  the  top  until  most  of  the  excess  of  acid  is 
expelled;  then  gradually  heat  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible 
also,  and  slowly  raise  the  temperature  until  the  crucible 
becomes  quite  red.  Calcium  sulphate  should  never  be  ignited 
over  the  blast  lamp,  as  it  is  partly  reduced  to  sulphide  by 
strong  ignition. 
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BARIUM. 

43.  Determination  of  Barium  as  Sulpliate. — Dissolve 
from  .6  to  1  gram  of  barium  chloride  BaCl^^%Hfi  in  100  to 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  heat  the  solution  to  boiling.  Then  pre- 
cipitate the  barium  as  sulphate  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  while  the  solution  is  being  stirred  con- 
tinuously. When  precipitation  is  complete,  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  and  stir  the  solution  without  inter- 
ruption as  long  as  it  is  boiling.  Then  stand  it  in  a  warm 
place  until  the  precipitate  has  thoroughly  settled  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  clear.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
a  filter,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  and  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  and  again  decant  the  clear  liquid  through 
the  filter.  Repeat  this  washing  with  hot  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  wash  once  by  decantation 
with  hot  water  aloue.  Then  wash  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
filter,  and  continue  the  washing  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  a  small  test  of  washings  d(XJS  not  assume  a  milky 
appearance  when  treated  with  barium  chloride.  Dry  the 
precipitate  tlioroughly,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum 
the  filter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  To  the  ash  in 
the  crucible  add  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid  or  of  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  cautiously  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid.  When  the  crucible  has  bec(;nie  cool,  add  the 
main  precipitate  and  ii^^nite  for  lo  minutes  at  a  rather  low 
red  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  barium  sulphate  J>aSC\y  which  contains  58.81  i^er 
cent,  of  barium. 

43.  Notes  and  l*recjiutions. — Barium  sulphate  is  a 
heavy,  fine,  white  powder,  which  is  almost  absulutcly  insoluble 
in  pure  water  (more  than  4(.)(),0{)0  parts  c)f  pure  water  are 
required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  the  siilt).  The  precipitate  is 
much  more  soluble  in  dilute  acids;  hence,  the  solution 
should  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
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and  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  should  be  avoided. 
The  precipitate  has  a  tendency  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the 
beaker  unless  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  and  if  pre- 
cipitated* from  a  cold  solution  that  does  not  contain  free 
hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonium  chloride,  more  or  less  of  the 
precipitate  is  almost  certain  to  pass  through  the  filter.  The 
precipitate  collects  and  settles  more  rapidly  from  hot  solu- 
tions containing  these  compounds,  and  in  consequence  is 
always  precipitated  from  such  solutions.  Magnesium  chlo- 
ride, nitrates,  and  especially  citrates,  of  the  alkalies,  and  some 
other  compounds  tend  to  prevent  the  complete  precipitation 
of  barium  as  sulphate ;  hence,  solutions  from  which  barium 
is  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphate  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  such  compounds.  The  greatest  objection  to  the 
determination  of  barium  as  sulphate  is  the  tendency  of  the 
precipitate  to  carry  other  substances  with  it.  Salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  basic  compounds  of  iron, 
aluminum,  and  chromium,  if  present  in  the  solution,  are 
carried  down  with  the  precipitate  and  can  only  be  removed 
from  it  by  patient,  careful  treatment.  The  method  of  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  described  in  Art.  43  will  generally 
remove  nearly  all  these  impurities,  but  the  last  traces 
can  only  be  removed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Various 
methods  of  freeing  the  precipitate  from  basic  salts  c  f  iron 
have  been  proposed.  Probably  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  add  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  precipitate,  after  decanting  the  supernatant  lic^uid,  boil 
off  most  of  the  excess  of  acid,  dilute  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  allow  the  precipitate  to.  settle,  and  filter.  This 
treatment,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary  if  the  barium 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydnxhloric 
acid  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  as  directed  in  the  prece- 
ding article. 

Barium  sulphate  is  partially  reduced  to  sulphide  when 
strongly  ignited,  or  when  ignited  at  a  lower  tcniix^ratnre  in 
the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  hence,  the  precipitate 
should  only  be  ignited  at  a  moderate  temperature  over  the 
Bimsen  burner.     For  this  reason  also,  the  filter  ash  should 
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always  be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid  or 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  to  change  back  to  sulphate  the 
particles  of  precipitate  that  always  adhere  to  the  filter  and 
are  reduced  to  sulphide. 

44*  Determination  of  Barium  as  Carbonate. — Dis- 
solve about  1  gram  of  pure  barium  chloride  in  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid.  Render  the  solution  strongly  alkaline 
wuth  ammonia,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
barium  as  carbonate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, adding  the  reagent  slowly  while  the  solution  is  being 
constantly  stirred.  Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm 
place  5  or  C  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 
Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  once  by 
decantation  wnth  water  containing  a  little  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  Then  wash  on  the  filter  with  water 
containing  a  little  ammonia  until  a  test  of  the  washings, 
after  being  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  does  not  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it 
to  a  watch  glass,  and  cautiously  burn  the  filter  in  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  Add  the  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  cru- 
cible is  cool  and  ignite  at  a  low  red  heat  for  10  minutes  over 
the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a 
desiccator  and  weigh  as  bariiun  carbonate  BaCO^^  which 
contains  00.50  jxir  cent,  of  barium. 

45.  Notes  and  Precautions. — When  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  added  to  a  barium  solution,  barium  carbonate  sep- 
arates as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  very  soon 
changes  to  a  crystalline  powder.  The  precipitate  is  slightly 
soluble  in  pure  water,  and  dissolves  much  more  readily  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  or  ammonium  chloride. 
This  solubility,  however,  is  largely  overcome  b}-  adding 
ammonia  to  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  The 
precipitation  of  barium  as  carbonate  is  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  citrates  or  metaphosphates  of  the  alkalies. 
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Barium  carbonate,  when  precipitated  from  solutions  con- 
taining magnesium,  is  liable  to  carry  down  some  magnesium 
carbonate  with  it,  and  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  also  carried 
down  to  a  certain  extent;  hence,  when  precipitated  from 
solutions  containing  these  metals,  the  precipitate  should  be 
thoroughly  washed.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  even 
when  heated  to  low  redness,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
begins  to  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  gradually  changes  to 
barium  oxide.  It  is  very  difficult  to  change  the  precipitate 
completely  to  oxide,  hence  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  weighed  as 
such.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  a 
trifle  low,  but  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes. 


AliUMIXUM. 

46.  Determination  of  Aluminum  a.«*Oxl<le. — Dissolve 
from  1  to  1.5  grams  of  potassium  a\un\  yl/K2SO^,12//^0 
in  from  IfK)  to  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  depending  on 
the  weight  of  sample  taken.  Add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  alu- 
minum with  dilute  ammonia,  added  in  very  slight  excess 
while  stirring  the  solution  continuously.  When  the  precipi- 
tation is  complete,  remove  the  solution  immediately  from  the 
flame  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  remains  ammoniacal,  but 
avoiding  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  Wash  the  precipitate 
once  or  twice  by  decantation  with  hot  water  (decanting  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter),  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with 
hot  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  acidified  with  nitric 
acid  fails  to  give  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possil^le  to  a  watcli 
glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible. 
Add  the  precipitate,  heat  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner  at 
first,  but  gradually  raise  the  tem]x,'rature,  and  finally  ignite 
for  10  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  aluminum  oxide  Ai^O^,  which 
contains  53.40  per  cent,  of  aluminum. 
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47.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Aluminum  hydrate,  when 
recently  precipitated,  is  a  gelatinous  translucent  compound, 
which  is  rather  difficult  to  filter  at  best  and  causes  much 
trouble  if  not  properly  treated.  The  precipitate  should 
be  allowed  to  entirely  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
should  be  poured  through  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible 
tefore  any  of  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  to  the  filter, 
for  the  precipitate  tends  to  clog  the  filter  and  make  filtration 
very  slow. 

Many  organic  compounds  interfere  with  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  aluminum  as  hydrate ;  hence,  the  solution  from 
which  it  is  to  be  precipitated  should  be  as  free  from  organic 
matter  as  possible.  Hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  dissolve 
aluminum  hydrate  quite  freely,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia 
dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  its  solubility  in  these  is  much 
lessened  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride;  hence,  a 
solution  from  which  aluminum  is  precipitated  should  always 
contain  considerable  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitate, 
when  recently  formed,  is  also  dissolved  freely  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  pure 
water  or  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  con- 
taining ammonium  chloride.  Some  chemists  prefer  to  pre- 
cipitate the  aluminum  with  considerable  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  then  boil  the  solution  to  cx]X}l  the  excess  of  the  reagent, 
when  the  aluminum  hydrate  at  first  dissolved  by  the 
ammonia  will  again  separate.  This  may  be  done  if  the  pre- 
cipitation is  made  in  a  porcelain  disli,  but  aluminum  is  gen- 
erally precipitated  in  a  beaker,  and  the  ammonium  salts 
])resent  in  the  solution  always  attack  the  glass  during  the 
boiling  and  dissolve  apprecial^lc  quantities  of  the  glass, 
which  will  be  weighed  with  the  precipitate.  Whichever 
method  is  employed,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  solution 
faintly  ammoniacal.  If  much  ammonia  is  present,  it  will 
dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate,  and  if  tlic  ammonia  is  all 
driven  off,  the  solution  becomes  acid,  and  part  of  the  precip- 
itate is  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Aluminum  hvdrate  alwavs  carries  down  some  ammonium 
chloride  with  it,  and  if  this  is  not  washed  out,  aluminum 
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chloride  will  be  formed  and  volatilized  when  the  precipitate 
is  ignited.  When  the  precipitate  is  ignited,  water  is  driven 
off  and  aluminum  oxide  Al^O^  is  formed.  The  ignition  must 
be  gentle  at  first  or  the  precipitate  will  decrepitate,  and 
some  of  it  will  probably  be  lost,  but  it  must  finally  be  ignited 
at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp  in  order  to  drive  off 
all  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  which  generally  remains  in 
the  precipitate.  The  precipitate,  if  pure,  remains  unaltered 
even  at  a  white  heat,  and  is  not  reduced  when  ignited  in  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  or  carbon.  For  this  reason,  the  filter 
is  often  wrapped  around  the  precipitate,  both  placed  in  a 
crucible,  and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  the 
precipitate  being  then  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp.  The 
only  objections  to  this  method  are  the  difficulty  sometimes 
experienced  in  getting  the  filter  completely  burned,  and  the 
increased  danger  of  loss  until  the  operator  has  gained  some 
experience  in  chemical  manipulation. 


CIIROMItTM. 

48.     I>eterinlnatlon  of  Chroinhim  as  Oxide.— Dissolve 

about  .5  gram  of  thoroughly  dried  potassium  bichromate 
K^Crfi^  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  10  drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  alcohol,  and  heat  the  solution  to  boiling. 
Keep  the  solution  at  the  boiling  temi^erature,  and  stir  it  well 
imtil  it  is  completely  reduced  to  chromium  chloride  CrCl^, 
replenishing  the  alcohol  once  or  twice,  and  also  the  acid,  if 
necessary.  Complete  reduction  is  indicated  by  a  decp-grccn 
color,  free  from  any  yellowish  tinge.  After  reduction  is 
complete,  contmue  the  boiling  until  the  excess  of  alcohol  and 
the  aldehyde  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  have  been 
expelled,  which  is  indicated  when  the  odor  of  alcohol  or  alde- 
hyde can  no  longer  be  not  iced  above  the  boiling  solution.  Now 
dilute  the  solution  to  a  vohmie  of  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  chromium  as  hydrate, 
with  dilute  ammonia  added  slowly  and  in  slight  excess  while 
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the  solution  is  stirred  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling 
for  a  few  moments,  while  stirring  the  solution,  and  then 
remove  the  heat  and  let  the  precipitate  settle.  If  the  super- 
natant liquid  has  a  reddish  tinge,  the  boiling  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  precipitate  will  settle,  leaving  a  perfectly 
colorless  solution.  Wash  the  precipitate  once  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with 
hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  watch  glass, 
and  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible. 
When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  raise  the  temperature, 
and  finally  heat  for  10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  Bunsen  burner.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  chromium  oxide  Crfi^^  which 
contains  G8.G2  per  cent,  of  chromium. 

49.  Notes  and  Precautions. — The  method  given  for 
the  reduction  of  the  chromate  is  probably  the  one  most  fre- 
quently used,  but  many  chemists  prefer  to  substitute  sul- 
phurous acid  for  alcohol.  This  method  has  some  advantages, 
and  the  student  should  make  one  determination  reducing 
the  chromium  in  this  way.  In  fact,  whenever  two  methods 
of  procedure  arc  suggested,  it  is  best  to  try  both,  and  keep  a 
record  showing  which  method  is  most  satisfactory.  Such  a 
record  will  be  useful  in  subsequent  work. 

Chromium  hydrate  resembles  aluminum  hydrate  in  its 
properties.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  filter  as  aluminum 
hydrate,  but  if  not  carefully  handled  will  cause  much  trouble. 
As  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible  should  be  poured  through 
the  filter  before  any  of  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  come  on 
it,  or  the  filtration  will  1x5  very  slow.  The  separation  of  the 
precipitate  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, but  it  is  best  to  avoid  large  quantities  of  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  solution  from  which  chromium  is  precipitated, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  wash  it  all  out  of  the  precipitate. 
Compounds  of  the  fixed  alkalies  cling  to  the  precipitate  so 
tenaciously  that,  when  chromium  is  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions containing  large  quantities  of  alkali  salts,  it  is  necessary. 
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after  filtering,  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  reprecipitate  it  from  this  solution  by  means  of 
ammonia  in  order  to  get  the  precipitate  free  from  salts  of 
the  alkalies. 

Chromium  hydrate  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure 
water  or  water  that  is  very  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
but  if  any  considerable  amount  of  free  ammonia  is  present, 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent, 
giving  the  solution  a  reddish  tinge.  The  chromium  hydrate 
thus  held  in  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  boiling  off  the 
excess  of  ammonia,  but  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued 
too  long,  or  the  solution  may  become  acid,  and  the  precipi^ 
tate  will  be  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited,  water  is  driven  off  and  it  is  changed  to 
chromium  oxide.  The  ignition  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  raised  gradually,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  precipitate  while  water  is  being  expelled.  When  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  at  a  moderate  temperature,  dark-grccn 
chromium  oxide  is  formed.  If  more  strongly  ignited,  the 
precipitate  becomes  incandescent  and  the  color  changes  to 
lighter  green,  but  the  weight  remains  unchanged.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  not  reduced,  if  carefully  ignited  in  the  presence  of 
carbon;  hence,  the  precipitate  and  filter  may  be  placed  in 
the  crucible  together  and  carefully  ignited. 


ZINC. 

60.  Detormlnatlon  of  Zinc  as  Oxido. — Dissolve  a 
little  more  than  1  gram  of  the  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
potassium  ZnK^SO^fiHfi  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  zinc  as  basic  carbonate  by  adding  sodium 
carbonate,  drop  by  drop,  with  continuous  stirring,  xmtil  the 
solution  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Continue  the 
boiling  for  5  or  10  minutes,  and  then  let  the  precipitate 
completely  subside.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hot  water  to  the  precipitate,  and  heat  this  to  boiling. 
Repeat  the  washing  by  decantation  once  or  twice,  and  then 
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wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  taking  care  to  heat 
the  crucible  only  as  high  as  is  necessary  to  burn  the  filter. 
When  the  crucible  cools,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
with  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  for 
10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  zinc 
oxide  ZnOy  which  contains  80.20  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

51.  Notes  aiul  Precautions. — Basic  zinc  carbonate  is 
almost  insoluble  in  pure  water  or  water  containing  small 
quantities  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  dissolved  by  acids, 
alkaline  hydrates,  or  bicarbonatcs,  and  ammonium  com- 
pounds, but  is  almost  completely  rcpreci  pita  ted  from  dilute 
solutions  containing  alkaline  hydrates  by  boiling.  Boiling 
with  a  m(Klcrate  excess  of  the  reagent  also  reprccipitatcs 
most  of  it  from  solutions  containing  rather  small  quantities 
of  ammonium  salts.  Solutions  from  which  zinc  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated as  carbonate  should  not  contain  much  free  acid,  as 
this  sets  carbon  dioxide  free,  forming  bicarbonatcs,  which 
hinder  the  formation  of  the  precipitate.  Whenever  carbon 
dioxide  is  set  free,  the  boiling  should  h^  continued  until  it  is 
completely  expelled  from  the  solution. 

The  precipitate  carries  down  some  of  the  reagent  with  it, 
but  this  may  be  removed  l)y  thorough  washing  with  hot 
water,  and  this  is  nuicli  more  easily  accomplished  by  washing 
two  or  three  tijues  by  decantalion  and  then  washing  on  the 
filter,  than  by  wasliing  entirely  on  the  filter.  At  a  red  heat, 
the  basic  zinc  carl)()nate  is  converted  into  zinc  oxide,  which 
is  not  volatile  wlien  heated  alone,  but  is  Ctasily  reduced  to 
metallic  zinc,  wliich  is  volatile  if  heated  in  the  presence  of 
reducing a«;cnts.  Tf  carefully  perf(»rnie(l,  tliis  method  yields 
quite  accurate  results;  but  they  are  usually  a  trifle  low,  as 
the  precipitation  of  zinc  as  basic  carbonate  is  never  absolutely 
complete,  and  r.s  ])articlesof  the  ])reeii)itate  alwavs  adhere  to 
the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  eliar.co  of  reduction  and 
volatilization  during  ignition. 
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R2.  Determination  of  Zlne  as  Pyrophosphate. — Dis- 
solve a  little  less  than  2  grams  of  zinc- potassium  sulphate 
ZnK^SO^S^UJJ  in  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  25  or  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  microcosmic  salt 
HNaNHJ^O^,  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate 
the  zinc  as  zinc-ammonium  phosphate  ZnNH J\\  by  adding 
ammonia  slowly  to  slight  excess,  while  the  solution  is  stirred 
continuously.  Continue  the  boiling,  while  stirring  vigorously 
and  without  interruption,  until  the  soluti(m  is  as  near  as 
possible  t)  the  point  of  exact  neutrality.  If  the  solution 
bumps  when  heated  over  the  flame,  it  must  1x3  lemoved  to  a 
water  bath  and  heated,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled  and  the  precipitate  becomes 
crystalline.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  completely,  wash 
once  by  decantation  v.-ith  hot  water,  and  then  wash  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water  until  a  tcr.t  cf  the  washings  is  free  from 
phosphoric  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  com- 
pletely as  por>sihlc  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn 
the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  avoiding  excessive  heat. 
When  the  crucible  becomes  C(K)1,  add  the  precipitate  and 
ignite,  gently  r.t  fir.st,  but  gradually  increase  the  tempera- 
ture, and  finally  heat  intensely  for  10  minutes.  Cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  zinc  pyrophosphate  ZnJ^^O^,  which 
contains  42.77  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

53.  Notes  and  Preeaiitions. — Zmc-ammonium  phos- 
phate when  first  precipitated  is  a  white  flocculcnt  solid, 
but  it  soon  becomes  crystalline  when  boiled  and  stirred.  It 
is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  ammonia  or  ammonium  com- 
pounds, but  its  solubility  in  the  latter  is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  the  microcosmic  vSnlt.  About 
three  times  the  amount  of  this  reagent  that  will  be  required 
to  unite  with  the  zinc  should  be  added  to  the  solution. 
Ammonia  should  only  be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  it  is 
best  to  boil  off  most  of  this  excess  over  the  burner,  if  j>()ssi- 
ble,  but  the  solution  containing  this  precipitate  frequently 
bumps  so  vigorously,  even  when  stirred  constantly,  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  drive  oil  the  excess  of  ammonia  over  the  water 
bath.  It  is  better  that  the  solution  should  remain  faintly 
alkaline  than  that  it  should  be  acid,  for  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  the  precipitant,  the  zinc  separates  almost 
completely  from  a  faintly  alkaline  solution.  A  large  excess 
of  ammonium  chloride  or  acetate  should  be  particularly 
avoided.  The  precipitate  is  washed  quite  easily.  It  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  when  a  test  of  the  washings  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  with  ammonium  molybdate  or  with 
magnesium  sulphate  to  which  ammonium  chloride  is  added. 
When  the  zinc-ammonium  phosphate  is  ignited,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  A^//,  and  water  and  is  converted  into  zinc  pyro- 
phosphate. The  heat  should  be  applied  gradually,  or  some 
of  the  precipitate  maybe  lost  during  this  change.  The  pre- 
cipitate should  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  filter  paper  before  ignition,  for  particles  adhering  to  the 
paper  are  liable  to  be  reduced  and  volatilized  during  igni- 
tion. This  method  yields  very  accurate  results  when  care- 
fully handled,  and  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  method 
in  all  cases  that  admit  of  its  use. 

54.  Determination  of  Zinc  as  Sulphide. — There  arc 
several  methods  of  determining  zinc  as  sulphide.  Two  of 
the  methods  in  most  general  use  are  here  given: 

1.  Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  zinc-potassium  sulphate 
in  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  flask  having  a  capacity 
of  about  250  cubic  centimeters.  Add  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonium  hydrate,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline.  Warm  the 
solution  gently,  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  precipitate  the  zinc,  give  the  flask  a  rotary  motion  to 
mix  the  contents,  fill  to  the  neck  with  water,  stopper  tightly, 
and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  12  hours  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammo- 
nium chloride.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and 
wash  at  first  with  hot  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide 
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and  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  with  water  containing  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  cru- 
cible. Add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a  little  powdered  sul- 
phur over  it,  and  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in 
Art.  18,  except  that  in  this  case  the  precipitate  should  not 
be  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp.  Ten  minutes'  ignition  at  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient. 
Cool  the  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  weigh  as 
zinc  sulphide  ZnS^  which  contains  G7.03  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

2.  Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  zinc-potassium  sulphate  in 
150  or  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  20  to  25  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonia,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline.  If  a  precipi- 
tate separates  at  this  point,  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary 
amount  of  acetic  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  rapid  cuiTcnt  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling  solution  for 
half  an  hour.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  wash  twice  by 
decantation  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  a  little  ammonium  Chloride,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  precipi- 
tate should  not  be  washed  excessively  on  the  filter.  Dr}% 
and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  first  method. 

65.  Notes  and  Precautions. — Zinc  may  be  precipitated 
as  sulphide  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  those  that 
are  acid  with  an  organic  acid — especially  acetic  acid.  It  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  or  orj^^anic  acid.s,  but 
the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  retarded  by  free  organic 
acids  and  by  ammonia;  hence,  tl.e  solution  is  usually  made 
as  near  neutral  as  possible  before  precipitating.  Aninioniuni 
chloride  aids  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  in  a  o;ranular 
form,  in  which  condition  it  is  most  readily  waslied.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved,  or  its  formation  is  prevented,  by 
mineral  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  the  greatest  solvent 
effect,  and  sulphuric  acid  has  the  least. 

The  precipitate  has  a  great  tendency  to  run  throui^h  tlie 
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filter,  especially  if  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia;  to 
avoid  this,  the  solution  is  sometimes  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  then  just  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
before  precipitation.  Ammonium  chloride  is  frequently 
added  to  the  first  portion  of  wash  water  to  keep  the  precip- 
itate in  a  granular  condition.  After  all  impurities  are  washed 
out,  the  precipitate  tends  to  change  from  the  granular  to  a 
slimy  form,  in  which  condition  it  will  pass  through  the  filter, 
if  the  washing  is  continued ;  hence,  excessive  washing  is  to 
be  avoided.  Heat  aids  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  but 
increases  the  action  of  solvents  on  it. 

Zinc  may  be  precipitated  from  acetic-acid  solutions  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  well  as  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  hence, 
if  a  precipitate  is  formed  when  the  solution  from  which  zinc 
is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  is  rendered  alka- 
line, it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  zinc  be  precipitated  from  this  acidulated 
solution.  Zinc  sulphide  is  slowly  oxidized  to  soluble  zinc 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  the  ai*-;  hence,  the  precipitate 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible  during 
washing,  etc.  But,  if  the  determination  is  carried  through 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  there  is  slight  danger  of  loss 
from  this  source.  The  precipitate  must  be  removed  from 
the  filter  as  completely  as  possible,  or  some  of  the  zinc  will 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  volatilized  while  burn- 
ing the  paper.  The  ignition  in  hydrogen  should  be  per- 
fonned  as  directed  in  Art.  18,  except  that  it  is  best  not  to 
use  the  blast  lamp.  Ten  minutes*  ignition  at  the  full  power 
of  the  Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient.  If  the  blast  lamp  is  used, 
the  highest  power  should  not  l)e  employed,  and  the  ignition 
should  only  be  continued  about  5  minutes.  The  precautions  to 
avoid  an  explosion,  mentioned  in  Art.  19,  should  be  observed. 


ARSKXIC. 

56.     Deterinliiatlon  of  Arsenic  as  Sulphide. — Weigh 

about  .5  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  ^'ls,^t\  into  a  flask  of  250  or 
300  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  dissolve  it  in  25  cubic 
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centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  but  takin^^^  care  not  to  heat  near  the  boiling 
point.  More  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used,  if  the  quantity 
at  first  added  is  insufficient.  When  solution  is  complete, 
dilute  with  water  to  half  the  capacity  of  the  flask,  and  fit  it 
with  a  doubly  perforated  stopper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1).  Through 
one  perforation,  pass  a  tube  a  reach-       «  b 

ing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
and  drawn  out  to  a  small  opening  at 
the  lower  end.  Through  the  other 
perforation,  pass  a  tube  b  reaching 
just  through  the  stopper.  Bend  both 
of  these  tubes  at  right  angles  above 
the  stopper.  Through  the  tube  a  con- 
duct a  gentle  current  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  has  been  washed  by 
passing  through  water  for  an  hour. 
Allow  the  flask  to  stand  stopixjred  for 
an  hour,  and  then  remove  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  leading  car- 
bon dioxide  through  the  liquid  in  the 
siinie  way  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed  through. 
From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  suffices  to  accomplish  this. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  filter  through  a  weighed 
filter  as  described  in  Art.  27,  Wash  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
on  the  filter  with  warm  (not  hot)  water,  occasionally  adding  a 
few  drops  of  hydrogen-sulphide  s(jlution.  Dry  at  100°  to  1 05° 
until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  i)recipitate  should 
now  be  arsenious  sulphide -rl ^,5",,  which  contains  60.98  per 
cent,  of  arsenic. 


Pig.  0. 


57,  Notes  uiid  Precautions. — Arsenic  is  precipitated 
as  sulphide  from  a  solution  that  is  strongly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  arsenic  is  all  in  the  arsenious  condition, 
and  no  reducible  compounds  are  present,  the  precipitate 
should  be  pure;  but  if  reducible  compounds  are  present — as, 
for  instance,  arsenic  or  ferric  siilts — free  sulphur  will  be 
thrown  out  during  their  reduction,  and  will   remain  mixed 
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with  the  precipitate.  If  the  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold, 
this  will  remain  in  a  finely  divided  state  and  may  be  washed 
out.  The  precipitate  separates  from  a  warm  solution  more 
readily  than  from  a  cold  one,  and  if  the  solution  is  such  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  separation  of  sulphur,  the  solution  may 
be  heated  to  about  60°  during  precipitation,  but  should  not 
be  heated  above  70°,  for  fear  of  volatilizing  some  of  the 
arsenic.  If,  however,  the  solution  is  such  that  sulphur  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  out,  precipitation  should  be  made  in  the 
cold,  for  heat  causes  the  sulphur  to  assume  a  form  that  is 
very  difficult  to  remove  from  the  precipitate.  It  is  best  to 
remove  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  the  flask  by 
means  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  directed,  but  this  may  be  done 
by  connecting  the  tube  b  with  an  aspirator  and  drawing  air 
through'  the  solution.  The  only  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  air  tends  to  decompose  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  little 
sulphur  may  thus  be  set  free. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  particles  of  the  precipitate 
adhere  to  the  glass  so  tenaciously  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  flask  by  mechanical  means.  In  such  cases, 
dissolve  the  portion  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  glass 
in  a  little  ammonia,  reprecipitatc  by  rendering  the  solution 
distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  this  to  the 
main  precipitate  on  the  filter.  Care  must  be  taken  that  only 
acid  or  neutral  solutions  come  in  contact  with  the  precipitate, 
for  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  hydrates,  sulphides,  and  carbon- 
ates, and  also  in  strong  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  but  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  precipitate  may  con- 
tain free  sulphur,  it  should  be  washed  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, which  will  dissolve  the  free  sulphur.  If  the  precipi- 
tation was  made  in  the  cold,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
washing  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
after  washing  once  or  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  and  then 
again  washing  two  or  three  times  with  strong  alcohol. 
Many  chemists  prefer  to  always  wash  the  precipitate  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  free  sulphur  being 
present.     If  the  arsenic  is  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution 
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and  sulphur  separates,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  washinjif  on 
the  filter.  In  this  case,  the  precipitate  must  be  removed  to 
a  porcelain  dish  and  digested  with  carbon  bisulphide  on  a 
water  bath  for  some  time,  replenishing  the  carbon  bisulphide 
from  time  to  time  and  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  mixture 
to  evaporate  to  dr3mess.  The  precipitate  may  now  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  weighed  filter  and  washed  twice  on  the  filter  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  then  two  or  three  times  with  strong 
alcohol. 

The  precipitate  must  be  dried  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  This  may  take  some  time,  as  the  last  ix)rtions  of 
water  are  driven  off  slowly,  and  the  temixjrature  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  very  much,  for  the  precipitate  is  easily 
volatilized  without  change  of  composition. 

58,  iDetenninatlon  of  Arsenic  as  Il^Iogrnoslum  Pyro- 
arseuate. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  in  the 
least  necessary  quantity  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
beaker  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  but  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  70°.  When  all  is  dis- 
solved, add  potassium  chlorate,  a  few  crj'stals  at  a  time, 
imtil  the  solution  emits  a  strong  odor  of  chlorous  acid,  and 
then  allow  it  to  stand  on  the  water  bath  at  about  this  tem- 
perature until  the  odor  of  chlorous  acid  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Complete  oxidation  to  arsenic  acid  is  thus 
effected.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters, 
render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitate 
the  arsenic,  as  magnesium-ammonium  arsenate,  with  a  mod- 
erate excess  of  magnesia  mixture,*  adding  the  rca^^ent 
slowly  and  with  constant  stirring.  Now  add  from  15  to  2o 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well,  cover 
the  beaker,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cold  place  fc;r  12  hours. 
Filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  a  cold  solution,  containin;^^ 
1  part  of  concentrate  ammonia  and  4  parts  of  water,  until  a 
test  of  the  washings,  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  fails  to 

*  Magnesia  mixture  is  made  by  diss<>lvin>i^  51  j^rains  of  crystallizod 
magnesium  chloride  and  100  grams  of  aninioniuin  chloride  in  a  liitlo 
water,  adding  208  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  hydrate  of  .IXi  Sp. 
Gr.,  and  diluting  to  600  cubic  centimeters  with  water. 
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give  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  showing  that  the 
chlorides  have  been  washed  out  of  the  precipitate;  but  avoid 
excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  paper,  place  the  filter  in  a  Rose 
crucible,  and  saturate  it  with  a  concentrate  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate.  Apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  crucible  to 
dry  the  paper,  and  finally  raise  the  temi^erature  sufficiently 
to  bum  the  pa|x^r  completely.  When  the  crucible  has  cooled, 
add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible  and  lead  in  a  rather 
slow  stream  of  oxyt^eii  in  the  same  way  that  hydrogen  was 
introduced  in  the  determination  of  copper  as  sulphide  (scj 
Art  18).  Heat  very  gently  at  first,  and  raise  the  tempera- 
ture very  gradually,  finally  igniting  for  15  minutes  at  tho 
highest  tem|Xiraturc  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  for  10  minutes 
over  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
magnesium  pyn^arsenate  -l^V^-^'a^'^i*  which  contains  48.41  per 
cent,  of  arsenic. 

aUm  Notes  aiKl  I'rocautlons. — The  same  care  to  avoid 
excessive  hc:it  during  soluti(jn  and  oxidation  that  was  neces- 
sary in  dissolving  tlic  arsenic  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide 
is  nccjssary  in  this  case,  for  arsenic  is  readily  volatilized 
when  boile  I  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Magnesium-ammo- 
nium arsenate  M^i^X/I^AsO^  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
closely  resembling  magncsiuni-aninionium  phosphate.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  more  so  in  ammonium  chloride, 
especially  if  the  solution  is  heated,  but  this  solubility  is 
largely  overcome  by  keeping  the  solution  cold  and  having 
present  a  niodeiate  exeess  of  the  ])reeipitant  and  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia.  As  the  ])reeipitale  is  not  entirely  insol- 
uble in  dilute  ammonia,  it  should  only  be  washed  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  remove  the  impurities. 

When  ignited  in  the  j^resence  of  carbon,  the  precipitate  is 
reduced;  hence,  tlie  filter  sliould  always  1)C  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  supj^ly  oxygen  and 
thus  prevent  reduction  and  consecpient  volatilization  of  the 
particles  of  precipitate  adhering  to  the  paper.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate is  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  ammonia  and 
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water,  while  passing  off,  will  usually  curry  some  of  the  pi  c- 
cipitate  with  them;  and  the  ammonia,  durin^^  its  rapid  evolu- 
tion, partially  reduces  the  arsenic,  which  is  then  volatilized 
by  the  heat  These  sources  ot  error  are  eliminated  by  igni- 
ting the  precipitate  in  oxygen  and  raising  the  temperature 
very  gradually,  as  directed.  If  a  convenient  source  of  oxy- 
gen is  not  at  hand,  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  the 
following  method:  After  transferring  the  precipitate  to  a 
crucible,  place  this  in  an  gir  bath  and  heat  it  for  an  hour  at 
about  130°.  Then  transfer  the  crucible  to  a  thin  iron  plate 
placed  over  the  burner,  keeping  it  at  first  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  air  bath,  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
heat  until,  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  hours,  the  plate  shows  a  faint 
redness.  The  crucible  containing  the  precipitate  may  now 
be  removed  to  a  tripod  and  ignited  over  a  burner  at  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  for  15  minutes 
at  the  highest  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  10  minutes 
over  the  blast  lamp.  The  crucible  should  always  be  covered 
during  ignition,  to  prevent  loss.  After  the  precipitate  has 
been  converted  into  pyroarscnate,  it  may  be  heated  at  the 
full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  without  decomposition,  but  this 
high  temperature  is  not  necessary.  The  highest  power  of 
the  Bunsen  burner  is  sufficient. 


ANTIMONY. 

60,     Determination  of  Antlnionyos  Sulphldo.— Weigh 

1  gram  of  potassium  antimony  tartrate  )l/\S/fOC\//^C\j//^(\ 
known  as  tartar  emetic^  into  a  flask,  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  \), 
Add  1  gram  of  solid  tartaric  acid,  then  a  little  water,  ami 
finally  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  gently,  if 
necessary  to  bring  the  salt  into  solution,  but  do  not  bring  to 
boiling.  When  dissolved  to  a  clear  solution,  dilute  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
antimony  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  current  of  waslied  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling  solution  in  the  same 
way  that  it  was  conducted  through  the  arsenic  solution 
(see  Art.  66).     The  antimony  will  generally  be  completely 
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precipitated  in  half  an  hour.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  warm  place,  and  then  pass  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  air  through  the  solution  for  half  an  hour  to  remove  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  was  done  in  the  determina- 
tion of  arsenic  as  sulphide.  After  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
wash  two  or  three  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water  con- 
taining a  little  hydrogen  sulphide,  decanting  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter  that  has  been  dried  and  weighed.  Then 
bnng  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  continue  to  wash 
with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  adding  a  fresh 
supply  of  wash  water  as  soon  as  the  previous  portion  has  run 
through  the  filter,  in  order  to  protect  the  precipitate  from 
the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the  air 
bath  at  100°  to  105°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  precipitate  is  now  composed  of  a  variable  mixture  of 
antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  a  correction 
must  be  made.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this,  and 
the  student  should  do  one  each  way. 

1.  Weigh  a  porcelain  boat,  place  in  it  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  the  precipitate,  taking  care  not  to  get  any  particles  of 
filter  paper  mixed  with  it,  and  weigh  it  again,  thus  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  the  precipitate  taken  for  treatment. 
Place  this  in  a  hard-glass  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  Qualita- 
tive Analysis^  Part  2,  and  lead  in  dry  carbon  dioxide.  When 
the  tube  is  completely  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  bring  a 
Bunsen  burner  under  the  boat  and  heat,  gently  at  first,  but 
gradually  raise  the  temperature,  while  continuing  the  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide,  until  all  water  and  sulphur  are  driven 
off.  Allow  the  precipitate  and  boat  to  cool  in  the  current 
of  carbon  dioxide;  then  remove  from  the  tube  and  weigh 
again.  The  precipitate  is  now  Sb,^S,^,  and  from  this  weight 
the  weight  of  Sh,^S.^  in  the  original  precipitate  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  a  simple  proportion.  If  we  represent  the  weight  of 
the  original  precipitate  by  ^7, the  weight  of  the  portion  taken 
for  correction  before  heating  by  b,  and  the  weight  of  the 
portion  taken  for  correction  after  heating  by  c,  we  have 
b  \  c  —  a  \  X.  X  ^  'Sb^S^  in  the  original  precipitate,  and 
contains  71.76  per  cent,  of  antimony. 
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2.  Weigh  a  convenient  amount  of  the  precipitate  into  a 
Rose  crucible,  and  by  means  of  a  dropper  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid  through  the  perforation  in  the  cover. 
Then,  using  the  dropper,  add  fuming  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  precipitate,  taking  care 
not  to  add  the  acid  rapidly  enough  to  excite  too  violent 
action.  Warm  the  crucible  very  gently  over  the  water  bath 
until  all  sulphur  and  sulphide  have  been  oxidized,  replen- 
ishing the  fuming  acid  if  necessary  and  taking  care  not  to 
heat  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  sulphur.  When  all  is  oxidized, 
evaporate  the  excess  of  acid  over  the  water  bath,  and  then 
heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  very  gently  at  first,  and  grad- 
ually raise  the  temperature  until  the  crucible  just  shows  a 
faint  redness.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  Then  heat 
again  at  about  the  same  temperature,  and  continue  this 
treatment  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipi- 
tate is  now  Sb^O^y  and  from  this  the  weight  of  antimony  in 
the  original  precipitate  may  be  readily  calculated.  The 
percentage  of  antimony  in  Sb^O^  is  given  as  70.22. 

61,  Notes  and  Ppecautlon.s. — Antimony  and  its  com- 
pounds are  rather  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  no  exact  direc- 
tions for  dissolving  can  be  given,  for  treatment  that  suc- 
ceeds in  one  case  may  fail  in  another.  With  a  little  care 
and  petience,  however^  antimony  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
solution  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Tartaric  acid  helps 
to  dissolve  the  salt,  prevents  the  separation  of  white  antimony 
oxychloride  5^(?C7  when  the  solution  is  diluted,  and  promotes 
precipitation  as  sulphide ;  hence,  it  is  always  added  to  the  sam- 
ple. Antimony  is  most  readily  precipitated  from  a  boiling  solu- 
tion; hence,  if  the  solution  is  one  that  will  permit,  it  is  boiled 
gently  during  precipitation.  If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid 
oralargequantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  canncH  be 
boiled,  as  there  is  danger  of  volatilizing^  the  antimony,  and  the 
solvent  action  of  these  acids  is  greatly  increased  by  heat.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  alkalies 
and  alkaline  sulphides;  hence,  it  should  always  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions.    A  large  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided. 
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as  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  strongly  acid 
solutions,  especially  when  they  are  heated.  The  precipitate 
is  not  readily  acted  on  by  the  air,  but  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily exposed  during  washing,  or  some  loss  may  occur. 

In  making  the  correction  by  the  first  method,  the  temper- 
ature should  be  carefully  regulated.  The  precipitate  must  be 
heated  strongly  enough  to  drive  off  the  water  and  sulphur, 
but  if  heated  too  strongly,  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  also 
be  volatilized.  In  working  by  the  second  method,  the  acid 
should  be  added  very  slowly  and  carefully  to  avoid  loss  by 
spattering,  and  also  to  avoid  excessive  heat  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  avoid  too  high  a  temperature  when  heating  over 
the  water  bath,  imtil  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized,  or 
it  will  fuse  and  form  globules,  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  oxidize.  Common  concentrate  nitric  acid  will  not  oxidize 
the  sulphur,  but  nearly  always  causes  it  to  fuse  into  globules. 

Red  fuming  nitric  acid  accomplishes  the  oxidation  quite 
readily,  but  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  precipitate  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  common  concentrate  acid  before  adding  the 
fuming  acid,  in  order  to  prevent  too  violent  action  at  first 


rOTASSIl^M. 

a^ri.  Determination  of  I'otassium  as  Potasslnni- 
1'latiniini  Clilorl<lc. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram  of  ix)tas- 
sium  chloride  A7  7  in  2  or  ',]  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  in 
a  small  jiorcclain  dish,  and  i)rccii)itatc  the  potassium  with  a 
sli,i^^lit  excess  of  ])lalinum-chlori(le  solution.  Place  the  dish 
on  a  water  bath,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  without 
allowin;^'  the  water  in  the  bath  to  cjnite  reach  the  boiling 
point,  tinis  avoidin;^  too  strong  a  heat.  When  almost  dry, 
add  30  or  10  cnbic  centimeters  of  alcohol,  having  a  strength 
of  about  SO  ])er  cent,  by  volume,  and  let  stand  for  an  hour, 
stirrinj.^  (K-casionally.  Then  proceed  according  to  one  of  the 
following  nietho<ls: 

1.  !)ecant  the  alc()liol  through  a  weii^died  filter  and  wash 
twice   ])y  decantalion   with   alcohol   of  the    same    strength. 
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Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  continue  the 
washing  with  alcohol  until  the  impiu'ities  are  completely 
removed,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Dry  the  filter  and 
precipitate  at  130°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The 
precipitate  is  potassium-platinum  chloride  KJ^tCl^. 

2.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  wash  twice  by 
dccantation  with  alcohol,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with 
alcohol  of  the  same  strength.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass, 
taking  care  not  to  get  any  particles  of  paper  mixed  with  it, 
replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  dissolve  any  precipitate 
adhering  to  it  by  washing  it  with  hot  water,  receiving  this 
solution  in  a  small,  weighed  dish,  preferably  of  platinum. 
Evaporate  this  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  add  the  main 
precipitant,  and  heat  at  130°  in  an  air  bath,  imtil  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  A'^/VdV,,  which  con- 
tains 1G.03  per  cent,  of  potassium. 

63,  Notes  and  Preoautlons.  —  Potassium  -  platinum 
chloride  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  compound,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  alkalies,  or  acids,  but  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  an  80-per-ccnt.  solution  of  alcohol,  and  is 
almost  entirely  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  account 
of  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate  in  water,  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  water  should  be  used  in  dissolving  the 
sample,  and  most  of  this  should  be  evaporated  olT  after 
adding  the  precipitant,  and  before  adding  the  alcoliol.  In 
driving  off  the  water,  only  a  gentle  heat  slionld  be  used,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  decomposing  the  reagent  and 
weighing  some  metallic  platinum  as  potassium-platinum 
chloride. 

The  precipitate  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  but  the 
washing  should  not  be  continued  after  the  ini])urilies  aiv' 
removed,  as  the  precipitate  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in 
80-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  absolute  alcohol  cannot  be  used 
for  washing,  as  the  precipitate  may  contain  impurities  thai 
are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  This  is  es]M?cially  true  if 
the  potassium  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  contain  in. ir 
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sulphates  or  sodium  compounds.  A  slight  excess  of  the 
precipitant  diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  precipitate,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  sodium  compounds,  but  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  having  much  of  either  of  these  present  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  washing  they  occasion. 
Upon  heating  for  some  time  at  130**  all  the  water  is  driven 
off,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  weighed  as  K,PtCl^,  If 
strongly  ignited,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  forming 
principally  potassium  chloride  and  metallic  platinum.  For 
this  reason,  the  precipitate  should  not  be  heated  much 
above  1:30^ 


AMMOXIUM. 

04.     Determination  of  Ammoniuin  as  Ammonitun- 

1'latiiiutiL  C'liloride.  —  Dissolve  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry 
ammoniuin  chloride  NlI^Cl  in  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of 
]X)tassium  (Art.  0^).  Weigh  as  ammonium  -  platinum 
chloriile  {!VII\PtCi^y  which  contains  8.09  per  cent,  of 
ammoniuin  AV/^. 

(>/>•  Xot<»s  and  Precautions. — Ammonium-platinum 
cliloridc  nst'inblcs  potassium-platinum  chloride  very  closely, 
l)()tli  in  apjx'arance  and  chemical  properties,  but  is  rather 
lij'lilcr  in  color,  dissolves  more  readily,  and  is  more  easily 
flirompo'.rd  by  Ileal  than  the  potassium  compound.  It  is 
laihci  l'-:.:;  s«»liil)K'  in  alcohol  containing  ether  than  in  alcohol 
.il'.iir;  Iiinr<-,  a  Solution  consisting  of  3  parts  of  80-per-cent. 
.il«  ..li..I  ami  I  part  of  ])iir(^  ether  is  sometimes  used  to  wash  it. 
1 1  ni;iv  Im-  «lii<'(|  at  j.'in'  without  decomposition,  but  the  tem- 
pi 1. 1  tun*  '.hould  not  lu*  allowed  to  rise  above  this  point. 

All'i  wri^diinj';  this  ]>recipitate,  it  is  a  i|()(xl  plan  to  decom- 
po'.r  it  l»v  li»at  .nid  W('i)'h  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  check 
on  ilir  n-.idts  ohtaiiKMJ.  If  the  precipitate  is  weighed  on 
a  hitrr,  Kiiiove  it  as  eoni]>U'tely  as  ])ossil)le  to  a  watch 
^'.lasM,  and  caTitioiisly  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
When  cold,  ad<l  the  in'eeipitate  and  heat»  gently  at  first,  but 
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gradually  raise  the  temperature  until  all  the  volatile  parts 
are  expelled  and  metallic  platinum  remains  in  the  crucible. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  is  removed 
from  the  filter  and  weighed  in  a  dish,  as  directed  in  the  sec- 
ond method.  Art  62,  a  porcelain  crucible  should  be  used. 
Then,  after  drying  at  130^  and  weighing,  the  precipitate 
may  be  ignited  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  to 
drive  off  the  volatile  constituents,  and  the  platinum  may  be 
weighed  as  a  check  on  the  first  result.  In  either  case,  ^he 
ignition  should  be  conducted  very  cautiously  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  raised  very  gradually,  for  if  suddenly  and 
strongly  ignited,  the  escaping  chlorine  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride will  carry  particles  of  the  original  precipitate  and  finely 
divided  platinum  with  them,  and  thus  give  too  low  a  result. 
The  weight  of  ammonium  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  platinum  by  a  simple  proportion,  as  follows: 

Pt  :  {NHX  =  wt.  oiPt  :x. 


SUIiPIIURIC  ACID. 

G6,  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  as  Barium 
Sulphate. — Dissolve  about  1  gram  of  pure  cop^xir  sulphate 
CuSO^yhHfi  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  add 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  ammonium  chloride.  Heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  adding  the  reagent  very  gradually  and  in 
but  slight  excess  to  the  boiling  solution,  while  it  is  stirred 
continuously.  When  precipitation  is  complete,  remove  the 
beaker  and  contents  to  a  warm  place — preferably  a  water 
bath — ^and  allow  it  to  stand  for  2  or  3  hours,  keeping  the 
solution  near  the  boiling  point.  When  the  precipitate  has 
completely  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter, 
add  hot  water,  bring  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  repeat  the  washing  by  dccantation,  in  this  manner,  two 
or  three  times.  Then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter, 
and  wash  with  h'^t  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  fails  to 
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give  a  reaction  for  chlorine  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid 
and  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cruci- 
ble becomes  cool,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  ash,  heat  gently  to  drive  oflE  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  temperature  imtil  the  crucible 
assumes  a  dull-red  color.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  add 
the  precipitate,  place  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  and  ignite  at 
a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  at  a  mod- 
erate red  heat  for  10  minutes.  Cool  the  crucible  and  precip- 
itate in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^, 
which  contains  34.33  per  cent,  of  SO^^  or  41.20  per  cent,  of 
SO^,  and  is  eqiiivalcnt  to  42.00  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 

67.  Not<*s  and  Proenntlons. — The  properties  of  barium 
sulphate  have  been  given  in  Arts.  42  and  43,  which  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination.  The  precip- 
itate is  less  likely  to  run  through  the  filter  when  precipitated 
from  a  hot  solution  containing  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid 
and  some  ammonium  chloride,  as  it  appears  to  assume  a 
denser  form  imder  these  conditions.  The  precipitate  is  also 
rendered  more  dense  by  allowing  it  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
near  the  boiling  point  for  a  few  hours  before  filtering.  The 
solution  should  contain  but  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  and 
no  nitric  or  chloric  acid,  as  all  of  these  dissolve  more  or  less 
of  the  precipitate,  if  present  in  large  amount;  and  nitric  and 
chloric  acids  form  nitrates  and  chlorates,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  ])recipitate.  If  these  latter  acids 
are  present  in  the  solution,  it  should  be  evaporated  repeatedly 
on  the  water  bath  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  they 
are  completely  expelled.  Then  dilute  with  water  and  pre- 
cipitate as  directed. 

In  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  percentage  of 
SO^  is  usually  required.  Sometimes,  however,  the  percent- 
age of  wS77^,  and  occasionally  of  //.^SO^y  is  required;  hence, 
the  factors  for  all  of  these  are  given. 
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PnOSPHORIC  ACID. 

68.  Betennlnation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Majcne- 
sium  Pyrophosphate. — Dissolve  about  .6  gram  of  pure, 
dry  microcosmic  salt  HNaNHJPO^y^HjO  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters  of  water,  add  5  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a 
slight,  but  sure,  excess  of  magnesia  mixture,  adding  the 
reagent  very  gradually,  and  with  constant,  vigorous  stirring, 
but  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  rod  to  strike  the  side  of  the 
beaker.  When  precipitation  is  complete,  add  concentrate 
ammonia  to  about  one-foiu"th  the  previous  volume  of  the 
liquid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  cold  place  5  or  6  hours  for 
the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  in  the  crj'stalline  form. 
Filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  water  containing  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  concentrate  ammonia,  until  a  test  of  the 
washings,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  does  not  give  a  reaction 
with  silver  nitrate;  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  After  ccK)ling,  add 
the  precipitate  and  again  ignite  at  a  gradually  increasing 
temperature,  finally  heating  for  10  mmutes  at  full  redness. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  is  not 
perfectly  white,  add  2  or  3  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
heat  gently  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  raise  the 
temperature  to  full  redness  for  5  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyroph()S])hate  -^4'./^^, 
which  contains  63.97  per  cent,  of  P^O^^  or  85.59  per  cent,  of 
PO, 

69,  Notes  and  Precautions. — The  precipitate  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
magnesium,  and  has  been  described  in  Arts.  \\\:  and  J55, 
which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination. 
In  that  case,  the  magnesium  was  precipitated  by  |)h()S])horic 
acid,  while  in  this  case,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  j^recipitatcd  by 
magnesium.  The  magnesia  mixture,  used  as  the  precipitant, 
is  made  as  described  in  the  foot  note  to  Art.  58. 
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VOLUMETRIC  DETERMINATIONS. 


GKNERAIi   REMARKS. 

70,  As  we  have  already  seen,  in  volumetric  analysis  we 
treat  a  substance  with  a  solution  having  a  known  power  of 
chemical  action,  and  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
present  by  the  amount  of  the  solution  required  to  change  it 
from  one  state  to  another.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  making  a  volumetric  determination  we  must  have  a  stand- 
ard solution  whose  power  of  action  is  accurately  known,  a 
graduated  vessel  from  which  to  introduce  the  solution,  so 
that  the  quantity  taken  is  accurately  measured,  and  some 
means  of  recognizing  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction 
is  complete.  Having  these  requisites,  a  volumetric  deter- 
mination becomes  a  simple  matter.  Volumetric  analysis 
has  much  to  commend  it.  As  a  rule,  the  volumetric  meth- 
ods are  shorter  and  simpler  than  the  gravimetric;  they 
appear  neater  in  many  instances,  and  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  the  results  obtained  are  just  as  accurate. 

71.  Stan<lar<l  Solutions. — The  standard  solution  used 
in  determining  any  element  must  be  one  whose  power  of 
action  on  that  element  is  accurately  known.  The  exact 
strength  at  which  the  solution  is  used  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  im])ortance,  so  long  as  its  exact  strength  is  known,  for 
the  amount  of  a  substance  changed  by  a  given  amount  of  a 
.solution  of  any  strength  may  readily  be  calculated  from  the 
equation  representing  the  reaction,  provided  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  known.  Of  course  the  more  dilute  the  stand- 
ard solutitm  is  made,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  more 
accurately  we  may  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  active 
agent  in  the  solution  that  has  been  used  to  produce  the 
change;  for  we  would  have  to  make  an  error  of  1  cubic 
centimeter  in  reading  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  a  certain 
strength  used,  to  correspond  to  an  error  of  -^\-  cubic  centi- 
meter when  using  a  solution  of  ten  times  this  strength. 
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For  practical  reasons,  however,  the  standard  solution  should 
not  be  made  too  dilute.  When  volumetric  analysis  first 
came  into  use,  a  separate  solution  was  used  for  each  element 
to  be  determined,  and  the  solutions  were  made  of  such 
strength  that  when  a  given  weight — generally  1  gram — of 
the  sample  was  taken,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
standard  solution  used  represented  the  percentage  of  the 
given  element  in  the  sample.  Such  solutions  are  very  handy 
in  some  ways,  and  are  still  largely  used  where  a  solution  is 
only  used  to  determine  one  element,  but  where  the  same 
solution  is  used  for  a  number  of  different  determinations, 
solutions  based  on  a  different  principle  are  now  generally 
used.  Solutions  based  on  atomic  weights,  known  as  normal 
and  decinormal  solutions,  are  now  largely  used,  and  are  very 
handy.  A  normal  solution  is  one^  a  liter  of  which  contains 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  active  element  in  grams.  To  make 
such  a  solution,  if  the  compound  to  be  employed  contains 
but  1  atom  of  the  active  element  in  the  molecule,  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  substance,  taken  in  grams,  is  dissolved 
and  diluted  to  1  liter.  Thus,  a  normal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  is  one  containing  the  molecular  weight  (40  grams) 
of  the  salt  in  a  liter  of  solution,  for  a  liter  of  such  a  solution 
contains  the  atomic  weight  (23)  of  the  active  element 
(sodium)  in  grams.  If,  however,  we  were  to  dissolve  the 
molecular  weight,  in  grams,  of  sodium  carbonate  Na^CO^ 
and  make  the  solution  up  to  1  liter,  this  s<jhition  would  be 
twice  the  strength  of  a  normal  one,  for  a  liter  of  it  would 
contain  twice  the  atomic  weight,  in  grams,  of  the  active  ele- 
ment, which  is  sodium*  in  this  case  also.  Hence,  a  normal 
solution  of  a  compound,  the  molecule  of  which  contains 
2  atoms  of  the  active  element,  contains  one-half  the  molec- 
ular weight,  in  grams,  of  the  compound  in  a  liter. 

Similarly  with  the  acids.  A  normal  hydrochloric-acid 
solutionis  one  containing  the  molecular  weight  (30.37),  in 
grams,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  HCl  in  a  liter,  for  this  con- 
tains the  atomic  weight  (1)  of  the  active  element  (hydrogen), 
in  grams,  per  liter.  But,  if  a  liter  of  a  sul])huric-acid  solu- 
tion should  contain  the  molecular  weight  (98)  of  the  pure 
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acid,  H^SO^y  in  grams,  it  would  contain  2  grams  of  hydro- 
gen,  which  is  the  active  element,  and  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  is  1.  Hence,  to  have  this  solution  correspond  with 
our  definition,  a  liter  of  solution  must  contain  one-half  the 
molecular  weight,  or  49  grams  of  pure  acid.  Thus,  we  see 
that  to  make  up  a  normal  solution  of  any  compoimd,  1  liter 
of  the  solution  must  contain  the  molecular  weight,  in  grams, 
of  the  compound,  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  the 
active  clement  contained  in  the  molecule.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  system  of  making  solutions  is  the  fact 
that  all  solutions  thus  made  up  have  the  same  strength. 
Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  any  normal  acid  solution  will 
exactly  neutralize  10  cubic  centimeters  of  any  normal  alkali 
solution.  Take,  for  example,  hydrochloric-acid  and  sodium- 
hydrate  solutions.     The  reaction  is 

HCl+NaOH  =  NaCl+H^O 
One  molecule  of  one  just  neutralizes  1  molecule  of  the 
other,  and  as  each  solution  contains  the  molecular  weight  in 
grams,  it  is  evident  that  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions 
will  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  In  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  sodium  hydrate,  the  reaction  is 

One  molecule  of  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  2  molecules 
of  sodium  hydrate,  but  as  only  half  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  contained  in  a  liter  of  the  solution,  equal 
volumes  of  these  solutions  just  neutralize  each  other. 

In  practical  work,  normal  solutions  are  usually  too  strong 
to  yield  very  accurate  results,  and  solutions  one-tenth  as 
strong  as  the  normal  ones  are  largely  employed.  These  are 
called  dccinormal  solutions,  and  are  usually  designated  as 

— .     Such  solutions  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one-tenth  as 

much  of  the  compound  as  would  be  used  in  making  a  normal 
solution  and  diluting  to  1  liter;  or  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
a  normal  solution  may  be  accurately  measured  out  and 
diluted  to  1  liter. 

However  a  standard  solution  is  made  up,  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly  mixed.     If   a  solution   is  diluted  with   water,    the 
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original  solution  and  the  water  tend  to  form  separate  layers, 
and  one  part  of  the  solution  will  be  much  stronger  than 
another.  A  perfectly  uniform  solution  is  required,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  very  thorough  agitation.  The  solu- 
tions must  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  for,  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  some  solutions  will  absorb  moisture  and 
become  weaker,  but  most  of  them  lose  water  by  evapora- 
tion, thus  becoming  stronger.     When  thus  preserv^ed,  some 

standard  solutions  will  keep  their  strength 
almost  indefinitely,  but  others  always  de- 
compose slowly;  hence,  after  a  solution 
has  stood  for  any  considerable  time,  its 
strength  should  always  be  ascertained  anew 
before  it  is  used.  The  solutions  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  for  heat  and 
light — especially  direct  sunlight — promote 
decomposition. 


10&- 
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MICASXTRIXO  VESSEIiS. 

73,  As  in  volumetric  analysis  all 
determinations  de])end  on  the  quantity 
of  solutions  of  known  strength  used,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  wc  have 
accurately  graduated  measuring  vessels  to 
be  used  in  making  up,  and  measuring  out, 
definite  quantities  of  these  solutions.  The 
most  important  of  these  vessels  arc  gradu- 
ated cylinders,  pipettes,  flasks,  and  burettes. 

73.  Graduated  Cyllndei-s. — (Gradu- 
ated cylinders  are  very  largely  used  in 
making  up  standard  solutions.  For  this 
purpose,  a  stoppered  cylinder,  graduated 
to  1  liter,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  generally 
used,  but  the  ordinary  wide-mouth  lipjx^d 
cylinder  is  sometimes  used.  The  form 
^  shown  in  Fig.  10  has  an  advantage  in  that, 

after  the  solution  in  the  cylinder  has  been  diluted  the  proper 
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amount,  the  stopper  may  be  inserted  and  the  solution  shaken, 
thus  securing  a  thorough  mixing. 

74.  Pli>ette8. — The  pipette  is  generally  used  to  transfer 
definite  quantities  of  a  solution  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
The  form  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose  and  is  the  one  most  largely  used.  In  using 
the  pipette  the  lower  end  is  placed  in  the  solution, 
and  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  pipette  by  applying 
the  lips  to  the  upper  end,  thus  causing  the  solution 
to  rise  and  fill  it.  When  the  solution  has  reached  a 
point  somewhat  above  the  mark,  the  finger,  which 
should  be  slightly  moist,  is  quickly  slipped  over  the 
top  of  the  pipette,  thus  keeping  the  air  out  and, 
consequently,  keeping  the  solution  in.  As  a  rule, 
the  solution  will  still  stand  a  little  above  the  mark 
on  the  stem,  and  the  pipette  should  be  revolved  under 
the  finger,  thus  allowing  a  little  air  to  get  in,  until 
the  column  of  liquid  falls  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  exactly  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the 
stem.  Then,  while  pressing  the  finger  firmly  on  the 
top  of  the  burette,  remove  it  to  the  vessel  into  which 
it  is  to  be  emptied,  and  lift  the  finger.  Hold  the 
pipette  in  a  vertical  position  until  the  solution  has 
run  out  and  it  has  thoroughly  drained ;  and  then  touch 
the  tip  to  the  damp  side  of  the  vessel,  into  which 
the  solution  was  emptied,  to  remove  the  last  drop, 
which  always  adheres  to  the  tip  of  the  pipette.  In 
order  to  obtain  uniform  results  when  working  with  a 
pipette,  the  same  method  of  using  it  must  always  be 
I  employed;  and  as  the  method  just  described  gives 
Fio  n  ^^^  most  consistent  results,  it  is  recommended. 
Beginners  invariably  find  it  difficult  to  handle  the 
pipette  quickly  and  accurately,  and  should  practice  filling  it 
with  water  and  emptying  it  until  this  becomes  easy,  before 
using  it  in  handling  solutions.  Such  practice  may  prevent 
painful  injuries,  caused  by  drawing  acid  or  alkali  solutions 
into  the  mouth. 
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A  pipette  is  very  often  used  in  cases  where  a  sample  of  a 
substance  is  dissolved  and  different  parts  of  the  solution  arc 
taken  for  different  determinations.  Thus,  5  grams  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  dissolved  in  a  250-cubic-ccntimctcr  flask,  and 
several  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters  each  may  be  with- 
drawn for  the  different  determinations  with  a  50-cubic-centi- 
mcter  pipette.  As  each  of  these  portions  contains  one-fifth 
of  the  solution,  it  contains  1  gram  of  the  sample.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pipette  should  hold 
exactly  50  cubic  centimeters,  nor  that  the  flask  should  hold 
exactly  250  cubic  centimeters,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
flask  should  hold  exactly  five  times  as  much  as  the  pipette. 
Whether  the  pipette  and  flask  are  in  perfect  harmony  or  not 
may  be  learned  by  filling  the  pipette  to  the  mark  with  water, 
and  emptying  it  into  the  flask  five  times.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  meniscus  just  comes  to  the  mark  on  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  they  agree,  but  if  this  fails,  several 
more  trials  should  be  made  and  a  new 
mark  should  be  made  on  the  flask  before 
proceeding  with  the  analysis.  Pipettes 
are  made  in  various  sizes.  Those  hold- 
in^^  2,  10,  60,  and  100  cubic  centimeters 
are  probably  the  most  largely  used. 


75.  Flasks. — In  making  up  standard 
solutions,  the  exact  measurements  re- 
quired cannot  be  made  in  a  cylinder,  for  a 
slight  addition  of  liquid  will  not  raise 
the  surface  of  the  solution  sufficiently, 
hence  some  other  measuring  vessel  must 
be  employed.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
convenient  vessel  for  this  purpose  is  an 
accurately  graduated  flask,  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  12.  These  flasks 
should  be  as  narrow  in  the  neck  as  is  compatible  with 
convenience  in  use,  for  the  smaller  the  neck  of  the  flask, 
the  more  accurately  the  amount  of  solution  present  may 
be   determined,  but   the    neck   should    not   be    so   narrow 


Fig.  I'i. 
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as  to  cause  inconvenience  in  introducing  or  withdrawing 
substances. 

Measuring  flasks  should  be  made  of  well  annealed  glass, 
and  should  be  rather  thin,  but  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out, so  that  the  danger  of  breaking  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  They  should  be  supplied 
with  ground-glass  stoppers,  and  the  graduation  marks  should 
fall  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
flask  can  be  mixed  by  shaking.  Graduated  flasks  are  also 
largely  used  in  dissolving  substances  and  making  the  solu- 
tion up  to  a  certain  volume  before  removing  parts  of  it  for 
different  determinations  with  a  pipette.  In  making  up 
standard  solutions,  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  1  liter  is 
most  largely  used.  The  other  sizes  most  frequently  used 
are  those  having  capacities  of  200,  250,  300,  and  600  cubic 
centimeters. 

76.  Burettes. — The  instrument  from  which  the  stand- 
ard solution  is  measured  into  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  is 
known  as  a  burette.  This  instrument  has  been  made  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  graduated  tube 
provided  with  some  arrangement  by  which  a  solution  maybe 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  burette,  or  its  flow  stopped  at  will. 
The  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  burette  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  Art.  118,  Theoretical  Chemistry^  and  for  many 
purposes  this  form  is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  sometimes  modi- 
fied by  dispensing-  with  the  pinch  cock,  and  introducing  a 
glass  ball  or  short  piece  of  glass  rod  into  the  rubber  tubing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  burette.  The  ball  or  piece  of  rod  must 
be  just  large  enough  to  prevent  any  of  the  solution  from 
passing  through  the  tube  when  standing  imdisturbed.  To 
draw  off  a  portion  of  the  solution  from  the  burette,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pinch  the  rubber  tube  over  the  ball  or  piece  of 
rod,  with  the  fingers,  thus  forming  a  channel,  past  the  side 
of  the  obstruction,  through  which  the  liquid  can  freely  pass; 
and  to  immediately  stop  the  flow  of  liquid  it  is  only  neces- 
sar}'  to  relax  the  fingers.     Burettes  of  this  form  are  very 
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handy  for  some  purposes,  but  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  as 
the  rubber  decomposes  some  standard  solutions,  such  as 
potassium  permanganate  and  iodine. 

When  solutions  which  are  decomposed  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  rubber  are  to  be  employed,  a  burette  having  a  glass 
stop-cock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  must  be  used. 
This  form  of  burette  is  so  handy,  and  is  now 
sold  at  such  a  moderate  price,  that  it  has  largely 
displaced  the  older  form  just  described.  Before 
using  the  burette,  the  stop-cock  should  be  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  grease.  Several  kinds  of 
grease  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Both  tallow  and  vaseline  are  good,  but  the  writer 
prefers  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  tallow.  This 
burette  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  deliver  the 
solution  at  any  desired  rate,  and  may  be  used 
for  all  solutions.  Owing  to  the  action  of  alka-  - 
lies  upon  glass,  however,  this  form  of  burette, 
when  used  for  strong  alkalies,  should  be  imme- 
diately emptied  and  washed  after  use,  or  the  solution  will 
not  only  be  partially  decomposed,  but  will  attack  the  stop- 
cock, causing  it  to  stick,  and,  in  a  short  time,  to  leak.  Of 
course,  such  a  solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  any 
burette,  for,  in  addition  to  decomposing,  it  slowly  dissolves 
the  glass  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  thus  rendering  the 
graduation  inaccurate. 

All  the  ordinary  forms  of  burette  are  graduated  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  so  that,  starting  with  the  burette  filled  to 
the  zero  mark,  the  reading  after  adding  the  solution  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  solution  used  in  the  operation.  If  the 
liquid  does  not  stand  at  the  zero  mark  at  the  beginning 
of  the  titration,  the  first  reading  of  the  burette  subtracted 
from  the  second  gives  the  quantity  of  solution  used.  A 
uniform  method  of  reading  the  burette  must  be  adopted. 
The  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is  usually  chosen,  but  whether 
the  top  or  bottom  is  chosen  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
so  long  as  both  readings  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 
Taking  the  first  reading  at  the  top  of  the  meniscus,  and  the 
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second  at  the  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  would  obviously  intro- 
duce an  error.  As  readings  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  are,  in  some  cases,  more  uniform,  this  method  is 
usually  adopted;  but,  in  the  case  of  strongly  colored  solu- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus,  and 
the  readings  in  such  cases  are  generally  taken  at  the  top. 

The  burette  may  be  supported  by  any  burette  stand,  or 
clamp,  that  will  hold  it  in  a  vertical  positioa  The  second 
reading  should  not  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  titration  is  com- 
pleted, but  a  few  seconds  should  be  allowed  for  the  drops  of 
liquid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  burette  to  run  down  and 
unite  with  the  solution.  In  all  readings,  the  burette  should 
be  in  a  vertical  ix)siti<)n,  and  the  eye  must  be  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  liquid.  The  part  of  the  burette  containing 
liquid  should  not  be  touched  with  the  hand  imless  this  is 
necessiiry,  as  the  warmth  thus  imparted  to  the  liquid  may  Ixi 
sufficient  to  cause  perceptible  expansion.  For  the  following 
determinations,  two  burettes  will  be  required.  For  the  work 
on  acids  and  alkalies,  any  of  the  forms  described  may  be 
used,  but  should  Ix)  as  nearly  uniform  in  style  and  size  as 
possible.  For  some  of  the  other  determinations  a  burette 
with  a  glass  slop-cock  will  be  requircKl.  Burettes  having 
capacities  of  oO,  75,  or  100  cubic  centimeters  are  the  handiest 
for  general  work. 


AClDIMETllY  AXl)  ALKALIMKTRY. 

77.  That  we  may  bo  n\)\^  to  determine  the  acidity  or 
alkalinity  of  any  solution,  it  is  well  to  have  on  hand  correct 
standard  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  hydrate, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  liydrojhloric  acid.  The  ])ractice  obtained 
by  the  student  in  making  up  these  solutio'.is  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work  in  volumetric  analysis  will  be  of  great  value  to 
him. 

Several  mcthcxls  of  making  up  these  solutions  have  been 
proposed  by  different  chemist.s.  Oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids 
have  been  used  as  the  starting  point,  but  on  accomit  of  the 
facts  that  fXirfcctly  pure  sodium  carbonate  is  easily  obtained, 
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that  the  solution  is  readily  made  up,  and  is  perfectly  reliable, 
the  solutions  here  described  will  be  based  upon  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

INDICATORS. 

78,  When  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  solution  are  mixed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  mixture  to  indicate 
when  the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached ;  hence  a  substance 
known  as  an  indicator  must  be  added.  We  have  seen  that 
certain  organic  coloring  matters  exhibit  one  color  in  an  alka- 
line solution,  and  a  different  color  in  solutions  having  an 
acid  reaction,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  working  with 
acids  and  alkalies.  A  little  of  one  of  these  coloring  matters 
is  added  to  the  solution  to  be  titrated,  and  the  standard  solu- 
tion is  added  till  the  color  changes.  Litmus  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  the  organic  indicators,  but  some  of 
the  newer  ones  have  largely  displaced  it  at  the  present  time. 
The  two  organic  indicators  which  are  probably  most  used  at 
the  present  time,  and  are  in  many  ways  the  best,  are  phenol- 
phthalein  and  methyl-orange. 

79,  Phenol-Phtlialcln. — Phcnol-phthalein  solutions 
having  a  good  strength  for  use  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
1  gram  of  the  powder  in  600  cubic  centimeters  of  50-pcr- 
cent.  alcohol.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  indi- 
cators, and  gives  a  very  sharp  reaction  in  all  solutions  to 
which  it  is  suited.  In  neutral  or  acid  solutions,  this  indicator 
is  colorless,  but  the  faintest  excess  of  caustic  alkali  immedi- 
ately imparts  to  it  a  bright-red  color.  It  is  not  suited  to 
solutions  containing  carbonates,  free  ammonia,  or  ammonium 
compounds,  for  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  or  carbon  dioxide, 
the  end  reaction  is  not  distinct,  and  the  change  of  color  doc\s 
not  indicate  the  exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  of  the 
solution  changes.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
indicators  for  solutions  of  the  hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  for  all  acids,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  except  carbonic 
acid.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in  alcoholic  solutions,  or 
in    mixtures   of   alcohol   and   ether,   renders    it    useful    in 
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determining  organic  acids  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  It 
may  also  be  used  in  estimating  the  acids  combined  with  many 
of  the  alkaloids. 

80.  Methyl-Orange. — A  solution  of  methyl-orange,  of 
convenient  strength  for  use,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  gram  of 
the  powder  in  1  liter  of  pure  distilled  water.  It  is  cherry -red 
in  an  acid  solution,  and  yellow  in  a  solution  having  an  alka- 
line reaction.  This  reagent  cannot  be  used  in  estimating 
the  organic  acids,  as  they  render  the  end  reaction  indefinite ; 
but  it  is  not  affected  by  ammonia  or  carbon  dioxide,  hence  it 
isesixjcially  useful  in  standardizing  acids  by  means  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  as  an  indicator  in  the  presence  of  ammonia 
or  its  salts.  The  change  of  color  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  phenol-phthalein,  but  it  is  very  distinct  if  carefully 
handled.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  the  indicator  should  not 
be  used.  Two  or  three  drops  of  the  solution  described  are 
sufficient  for  100  ciibic' centimeters  of  solution.  Nearly  all 
of  the  organic  indicators  give  a  sharper  reaction  in  cold  than 
in  hot  solutions;  hence,  so  far  as  possible,  the  solutions  to 
be  titrated  should  be  cool.  It  will  l)e  noticed  that  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  indicators  can  be  used  with  all  solutions 
likely  to  be  met  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry. 


PHFJ^ARATIOX  OF  SOT.UTTOX.S. 

81.  It  is  possible  to  titrate  all  acid  and  alkali  solutions 
with  onlv  one  standard  solution  of  each  kind:  but  it  fre- 
(jncntly  hapix^ns  that  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  used  for 
other  processes  in  which  some  particular  solution  is  required; 
hence,  it  is  well  to  make  up  several  of  the  solutions  most 
frequently  iised.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  all  events,  to 
have  at  least  one  acid  and  one  alkali  solution  which  are 
strictly  accurate  to  serve  as  foundations  in  making  up  all 
others.  On  accoimt  of  the  ease  with  which  a  strictly  accurate 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  obtained,  this  is  the  best 
alkali  solution  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  solutions,  but  on 
account  of  its  limited  use  for  other  purposes,  at  least  one 
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other  alkaline  solution  should  be  made  up  for  use  in  general 
analytical  work.  For  the  standard  normal  acid,  sulphuric 
acid  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  easy  to  obtain  in  a  strictly 
pure  condition,  and  the  solution,  if  properly  preserved,  will 
retain  its  exact  strength  almost  indefinitely.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  any  of  the  alkali  solutions,  for  they  all  attack  the 
glass  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  when  hot,  and 
dissolve  some  of  the  alkali  contained  in  the  glass.  For  this 
reason,  a  flask  made  of  Jena  glass — upon  which  this  action  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  upon  ordinary  glass — should  be  used 
in  making  up  the  solutions,  and  after  standing  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  these  solutions  must  be  restandardizcd  before 
they  are  used.  They  should  be  kept  in  bottles  having 
ground-glass  stoppers,  and  a  little  grease  should  be  placed 
on  the  stopper  to  close  the  bottle  still  more  tightly  and,  in 
the  case  of  alkali  solutions,  to  protect  the  glass  from  the 
solution. 

82.  Normal  Sodium  Carbonate. — As  the  molecular 
weight  of  sodium  carbonate  is  lOfi,  and  the  molecule  contains 
2  atoms  of  sodium,  a  normal  solution  contains  53  grams  of 
the  salt  to  the  liter.  To  prepare  it,  heat  rather  more  of  the 
perfectly  pure  salt  than  will  be  required  for  the  solution 
until  all  moisture  is  driven  off.  If  a  large  platinum  dish  is 
available,  this  is  best  done  by  placing  the  salt  in  this  dish 
and  heating  over  a  Bunsen  burner  until -the  dish  assumes  a 
dull-red  color,  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  10  or  15 
minutes  and  stirring  occasionally  with  a  platinum  wire,  but 
taking  care  not  to  fuse  the  salt.  If  a  suitable  platinum  vessel 
is  not  at  hand,  the  same  object  may  l)e  accomplished,  if  the 
salt  is  perfectly  pure,  by  heating  it  in  a  clean  porcelain  dish. 
In  either  case,  allow  it  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  when  quite 
cool,  weigh  out  exactly  53  grams  of  it,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Place- this  in  a  rather  large  beaker  and  dissolve  it 
in  300 or 400  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  which  is  quite  hot,  but 
not  boiling.  When  this  solution  has  cooled  almost  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  transfer  it  to  a  graduated  liter  flask, 
and  rinse ': .out ttiie  beaker  with  successive  small  quantities 
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of  water,  adding  each  of  these  to  the  solution  in  the  flask, 
and  taking  care  not  to  spill  any  of  this  liquid,  thus  making 
sure  that  every  particle  of  the  sodium  carbonate  finds  its  way 
into  the  flask.  Now  dilute  the  solution  exactly  to  the  mark 
on  the  neck  of  the  flask,  insert  the  stopper,  shake  well  to 
secure  as  thorough  mixing  as  possible,  then  pour  the  solution 
into  the  perfectly  dry  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  stopper 
the  bottle  tightly,  and  shake  again  to  secure  thorough  mix- 
ing. The  temperature  at  which  the  solution  is  to  be  made 
up  is  marked  on  nearly  all  graduated  flasks,  and  the  solution 
and  the  water  with  which  it  is  diluted  should  be  at  this 
temperature  when  it  is  made  up  to  the  liter,  and  the  solution 
should  be  at  the  same  temperature  when  used.  The  matter 
of  temperature  is  quite  important  when  working  with  normal 
solutions,  for  with  such  strong  solutions,  a  change  of  a  few 
degrees  may  introduce  a  ]x?rceptible  error  in  the  work. 

If  strictly  ])ure  scxlium  carbonate  is  not  at  hand,  the  bicar- 
bonate, which  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  may  be  used 
in  making  up  this  solution.  In  this  case  the  bicarbonate  is 
converted  into  normal  carbonate  by  means  of  heat.  85  grams 
of  the  bicarbonate,  when  heated,  yields  slightly  more  than 
5!$  grams  of  the  normal  carbonate,  but  a  little  more  than  this 
should  usually  be  taken,  as  it  fre(|uently  happens  that  it  is 
difTicult  to  remove  all  of  the  carl)onatc  from  the  dish.  To 
prepare  the  solution  in  this  way,  place  the  perfectly  pure  salt 
in  a  clean  platinum  dish,  and  heat  to  dull  redness  for  10  or 
15  minutes,  stirring  from  time  to  time  with  a  platinum  wire, 
and  taking  care  not  to  fuse  the  salt.  The  bicarbonate  is  now 
converted  into  normal  carbonate.  Allcnv  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  weigh  out  53  grams  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
dissolve  it  as  ])rcviously  described. 

As  much  of  the  scKlium  carbonate  of  commerce  contains 
bicarbonate,  unless  certain  that  the  sample  is  free  from 
bicarbonate,  it  should  be  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  to  convert 
any  bicarbonate  that  may  be  present  into  normal  carbonate. 
This  solution  should  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  for 
all  the  other  solutions  depend  upon  this  one,  and  if  this  is 
wrong,  all  the  others  will  be  useless.     As  1  liter  of  a  normal 
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solution  of  sodium  carbonate  contains  53  grams  of  the  salt, 
1  cubic  centimeter  contains  one-thousandth  of  this,  or 
.053  gram  of  Na^CO^. 

83*  Normal  Sulphurlo  Acid. — A  normal  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  contains  49  grams  of  the  anhydrous  acid  to 
the  liter,  but  as  the  pure  acid  cannot  be  weighed  and  diluted 
to  a  certain  volume,  some  other  method  must  be  adopted, 
and,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  best  method  is  to  make  up  a 
rather  strong  solution,  and  dilute  this  until  a  certain  volume 
of  it  exactly  neutralizes  an  equal  volume  of  the  normal 
sodium  carbonate.  To  do  this,  slowly  pour  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  of  1.84  specific  gravity, 
into  from  200  to  300  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  in  a 
beaker,  and,  after  this  has  cooled  to  the  right  temperature, 
transfer  it  to  a  liter  cylinder  and  dilute  to  about  1  liter  with 
water  of  the  proper  temperature.  Then  place  the  stopper  in 
the  cylinder,  and  shake  well  to  secure  a  thorough  mixing. 

Fill  one  burette  with  normal  sodium-carbonate  solution 
and  the  other  with  the  acid  solution.  From  the  burette  con- 
taining sodium  carbonate,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  solution  into  a  beaker;  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  pure  water,  add  2  or  3  drops  of  methyl- 
orange,  and  then,  from  the  other  burette,  add  the  sulphuric 
acid,  until  the  change  of  color  of  the  indicator  shows  that 
the  point  of  exact  neutrality  is  reached.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion once  or  twice,  and  take  the  mean  of  two  or  three  read- 
ings—or even  more,  if  these  do  not  agree  closely — as  the 
amount  of  the  acid  required  to  neutralize  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  sodium  carbonate.  From  this,  calculate  how 
much  water  must  be  added  to  the  acid,  and  dilute  it  accord- 
ingly. The  calculation  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  simple 
proportion.  For  instance,  if  9.5  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
acid  are  required  to  neutralize  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sodium  carbonate,  and  050  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
acid  remain  in  the  cylinder,  the  proportion  would  be 
9.5  :  10  =  950  \  x,  x  -=  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  or  1  liter 
Hence,  in  order  to  make  the  sulphuric-acid  solution  of  such 
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strength  that  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  shall  exactly 
neutralize  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  950  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  in  the  cylinder  to  the  liter  mark 
with  pure  water. 

In  practice,  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  such  large  quan- 
tities of  liquid  with  sufficient  accuracy  so  that  the  solution 
can  be  diluted  to  exactly  the  required  strength  at  once, 
unless  it  is  very  nearly  of  the  proper  strength  to  start  with ; 
and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  dilute  a  solution  which  is  too 
strong  than  to  strengthen  one  which  is  too  weak,  it  is  best 
to  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  less  than  the  calculated 
amount  of  water;  mix  well,  and  make  a  second  calculation 
by  titrating  a  quantity  of  this  freshly  diluted  acid  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  was  done  in  the  first  instance.  Before 
leaving  the  sulphuric-acid  solution,  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
it  should  be  made  to  exactly  match  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sodium  carbonate.  As  the  strength  of  the  sulphuric-acid 
solution  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  sodium  carbonate,  the 
quantity  of  solution  made  up  is  not  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  exact  measurement  of  the  whole  volume  of  solution  is 
not  required,  as  the  measurement  in  a  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  show  how  much  the  solution  should  be  diluted, 
provided  this  is  done  as  directed.  In  cases  where  absolute 
accuracy  is  demanded,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  check  the  strength 
of  this  solution  by  precipitating  a  portion  of  it  with  barium 
chloride,  weig-hing  the  barium  sulphate,  and  from  this  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  To  do  this, 
measure  exactly  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  into  a 
Ix^aker,  by  means  of  a  burette ;  dilute  this  to  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  with  pure  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precip- 
itate the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slij^-ht  excess  of  barium 
chloride.  Treat  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  thus 
obtained  exactly  as  described  in  Art.  06,  and  from  its 
weight  calculate  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liter  of 
the  solution.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the 
results  obtained  by  this  method  never  necessitate  any  change 
in  the  strength  of  a  solution  which  has  been  carefully  stand- 
ardized  against  a  properly   prepared   solution   of    sodium 
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carbonate.     One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  contains  .049  gram  of  H^SO^. 

84.  Normal  Sodium  Hydrate. — A  normal  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  contains  40  grams  of  the  salt  per  liter;  but, 
as  the  solid  attracts  moisture  so  rapidly,  it  cannot  be  weiglicd 
accurately,  and  consequently  a  solution  having  approximately 
the  proper  strength  must  be  made  up,  and  this  must  be 
standardized  against  the  normal  acid.  To  make  this  solution, 
weigh  out  45  or  50  grams  of  the  pure  sodium  hydrate,  dissolve 
it  in  distilled  water,  and  dilute  the  solution  to  about  1  liter. 
This  is  probably  best  done  by  placing  the  solid  in  a  liter 
cylinder,  adding  about  a  liter  of  water,  and  agitating  so  that 
the  heat  generated  during  solution  will  not  break  the  cylin- 
der; or  it  maybe  dissolved  in  a  beaker,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  cylinder.  When  all  is  dissolved,  standardize  the 
solution  against  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  standardized  against  the  sodium  car- 
bonate. As  no  carbon  dioxide  is  present  in  this  case,  phenol- 
phthalein  gives  a  more  distinct  end  reaction  than  methyl- 
orange,  hence  its  use  is  recommended;  but  it  is  best  to  make 
duplicate  titrations,  using  methyl-orange  as  the  indicator,  as 
a  check.  In  this,  as  in  every  case,  the  solution  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  proper  temperature  before  it  is  stand- 
ardized. As  sodium  hydrate  of  this  strength  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide  quite  rapidly,  it  should  be  protected  from  the  air  as 
much  as  possible  while  being  used,  and  should  ])e  kept  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle,  which  is  nearly  filled  by  the  solu- 
tion. One  cubic  centimeter  of  normal  sodium  hydrate 
contains  .04  gram  of  NaOH. 

85,  Normal  HydrocMorlc  Add. — A  normal  solutiou 
of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  30.37  grams  of  JlCiio  the  liter. 
To  prepare  it,  make  a  solution  rather  stronger  than  nc^rnial, 
titrate  this  against  the  normal  sodium  hydrate,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  the  indicator,  and  dilute  this  solution  until 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  it  exactly  neutralize  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  sodium-  hydrate,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
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sulphuric  acid  was  standardized  against  the  sodium  car- 
bonate. This  solution  will  not  retain  its  exact  strength 
as  well  as  the  sulphuric-acid  solution,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  consequently  may  be  used  to  titrate 
solutions  containing  these  metals. 

The  strength  of  this  solution  may  be  verified  gravimct- 
rically,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  do  this,  measure 
exactly  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  into  a 
beaker,  by  means  of  a  burette,  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  with  a  slight,  but  sure,  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added. 
When  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  has  been  added,  gradually 
heat  the  solution  almost  to  boiling,  while  stirring  it  continu- 
ously, thus  causing  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 
Treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  Art.  13,  and  from  its 
weight  calculate  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  contains  .03637  gram  of  HCL 

86.  Verification  of  Solutions. — As  in  this  scheme  for 
the  preparation  of  solutions,  the  strength  of  each  solution  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  one  standardized  just  previously, 
if  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  exactly  neu- 
tralize 25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sodium  carbonate,  it  is  a 
strong  indication  that  all  the  solutions  are  correct,  but  before 
they  are  accepted,  they  should  be  tested  to  prove  that  each 
of  the  acids  exactly  matches  each  of  the  alkali  solutions.  In 
doing  tliis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whenever  a  carbonate 
solution  is  titrated,  methyl-orani^e  must  be  used  as  the  indi- 
cator. In  addition  to  testing  these  solutions  against  each 
other,  the  hydrochloric-acid  and  sulphuric-acid  solutions  may 
be  tested  gravimetrically  as  described  under  each  of  these 
acids. 

87.  Declnormal  Solutions. — Normal  solutions  are  too 
strong  to  be  used  in  making  accurate  determinations  of  small 
quantities  of  substances  or  in  titrating  very  dilute  solutions. 
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and  for  these  purposes  solutions  one-tenth  as  strong  as  the 
normal  ones  are  made  up.     These  are  known  as  dccinormal 

tt 
solutions,  and  are  generally  written  — .  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  same  relationship  is  maintained  between  the  solu- 
tions, and  the  factors  are  the  same,  except  that  the  decimal 
point  is  moved  one  place  further  to  the  left.  These  solutions 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  5.3  grams  of  sodium  carbonate 
in  water,  making  it  up  to  exactly  1  liter,  and  using  this  as  a 
foundation  for  the  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  solu- 
tions; or  100  cubic  centimeters  of  each  of  the  normal  solu- 
tions may  be  accurately  measured  into  flasks  and  diluted 
to  exactly  1  liter.  These  solutions  may  be  standardized 
against  the  normal  solutions.  Ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
normal  solution  will,  of  course,  require  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  decinormal  solution  for  saturation.  This  method  of  stand- 
ardizing is  not  advised,  as  a  very  slight  error  in  measuring 
out  the  normal  solution  causes  ten  times  as  great  an  error  in 
the  decinormal  one.  As  a  rule,  greater  accuracy  is  obtained 
by  carefully  measuring  out  100  cubic  centimeters  of  normal 
solution  and  diluting  to  an  exact  liter,  or  basing  all  the  solu- 
tions on  a  carefully  prepared  sodium-carbonate  solution. 
Whatever  method  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  these 
solutions,  they  must  be  made  to  agree  perfectly  among 
themselves. 

USE   OF  NORMAL   ACID   AND   AI.KAI.I    SOLUTIONS. 

88.  On  account  of  their  convenience,  these  solutions  arc 
largely  used  in  laboratories  connected  with  the  soap,  alkali, 
and  paper  industries.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  these 
solutions  is  that,  as  they  are  all  matched,  we  can  tell  tlic 
exact  amount  of  any  alkali  in  a  solution  by  any  acid,  and 
vice  versa,  and  the  calculation  is  very  simple.  For  instance, 
if  we  find  that  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  sodium-hydrate 
solution  require  10  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  for 
saturation,  we  know  that  the  solution  contains  as  much 
sodium  hydrate  as  would  be  contained  in  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  normal   solution.     As  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
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normal  solution  contains  .04  gram  of  NaOH^  10  cubic  centi- 
meters contain  .4  ^ram.  Therefore,  the  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution  for  analysis  contain  .4  gram  of  NaOH,  In  any 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance that  would  be  contained  in  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
normal  solution  from  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance, 
and  multiply  this  factor  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  normal  solution  required  to  saturate  it.  Only  a  few  deter- 
minations in  which  these  solutions  are  applied  in  practice 
will  be  described,  but  if  the  student  performs  these  carefully, 
he  will  have  no  trouble  with  other  applications. 

89,  I)et<?  mil  nation  of  Soiliuni  Carbonate. — ^Weigh 
out  accurately  from  1  to  2  grams  of  pure,  dr}"  sodium  car- 
bonate; transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  in  from  100  to 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water.  When  the  solution 
has  cooled,  add  3  or  4  drops  of  methyl-orange,  and  titrate 
with  one  of  the  normal  acid  solutions.  As  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  a  normal  acid  neutralizes  .053  gram  of  sodium  carbonate, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid  used  multi- 
plied by  .053  will  give  the  weight  of  the  sodium  carbonate. 
As  the  pure,  dry  salt  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  weight 
obtained  by  titration  should  coincide  with  the  weight  of 
Siiniple  taken,  and  this  mcthiKl  is  often  lused  to  verify  the 
strength  of  normal  acid  solutions.  This  determination  may 
be  varied  by  weighing  out  2  or  3  grams  of  crystallized  sodium 
carbonate  X(7.^C(\^,  X^^IfJ^,  and  treating  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dry  sodium  carbonate.  In  this  case  a  slight  calculation 
will  be  rLC[iiire(l,  and  if  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  to  be 
checked  by  calculation,  pure  crystals  which  have  not  lost 
water  must  be  taken. 

{>().     Deternilnatloii   of  Annnoniuni. — A  method  for 

the  determination  of  anim(;niuni,  which  is  ai)plicable  in  all 
cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which 
ammonia  might  be  evolved  are  j-jrcsent  with  the  ammonium 
salts,  is  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  by  means  of 
sodium  hydrate,  absorbing  the  ammonia  thus  set  free  in 
normal  acid,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  normal 
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alkali.  To  accomplish  this,  tightly  fit  a  flask  A,  Fig.  14, 
having  a  capacity  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters,  with  a 
perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  perforation  in  the 
stopper,  pass  a  bent  glass  tube  and,  by  means  of  a  tightly 
fitting  rubber  tube  or  a  strip  of  pure  rubber,  connect  this 
tube  with  the  condenser  /?,  taking  care  that  the  ends  of  the 
two  glass  tubes  are  brought  close  together  and  that  the 
connection  is  perfectly  tight.  Connect  the  lower  end  of  the 
condenser  with  another  tube  in  the  same  manner,  and  pass 
this  tube  through  the  perforation  of  a  rubber  stopper  which 
is  tightly  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  receiver  C\ 
Fit  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  with  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  passing  through  this, 
and  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  connect  the  receiver  with  the 
bulbed  U  tube  Z>,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  U  tube  stands 
in  an  upright  position.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  all  the 
connections  perfectly  tight.  If  a  condenser  is  at  hand,  the 
inner  tube  of  which  extends  some  distance  past  the  jacket  tube 
at  each  end,  the  upper  end  may  be  bent,  and  connected  with  the 
flask,  and  the  lower  end  may  be  inserted  through  the  stopper 
into  the  condenser,  thus  dispensing  with  two  connections. 

Remove  the  stopper  from  the  flask  Ay  and  introduce  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium-hydrate  solution.  The  exact 
strength  of  this  solution  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  but 
one  a  little  stronger  than  normal  (about  LOG  Sp.  Gr.)  is 
most  satisfactory.  Place  a  burner  under  this  and  bring  it  to 
boiling  for  a  few  moments,  to  expel  any  ammonia  that  the 
solution  may  contain.  Allow  this  to  cool,  and  while  ccxjling, 
measure  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  in  a  burette ; 
introduce  enough  of  this  into  the  U  tube  to  fill  the  lower 
bulb,  and  place  the  rest  in  the  receiver.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  introducing  the  acid  not  to  lose  a  particle  of  it,  and 
to  get  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  into  the  U  tube  and 
receiver.  The  acid  used  is  not  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  preferred.  The  end  of 
the  tube  leading  from  the  condenser  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  comes  near  the  surface  of  the  acid,  but  does  not  dip 
into  the  acid  at  any  time  in  the  process. 
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Into  a  short  but  wide  tube,  that  is  closed  at  one  end  (a  test 
tube  cut  off  about  IJ  inches  from  the  bottom  serves  well), 
weigh,  accurately,  about  1  gram  of  pure,  dry  ammonium  chlo- 
ride or  such  a  quantity  of  other  ammonium  compound  aswould 
contain  about  the  same  weight  of  ammonium  as  1  gram  of 
the  chloride.  When  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  has  cooled, 
drop  this  tube  of  sample  into  it,  and  quickly  close  the  con- 
nection. Now  bring  a  burner  under  the  flask,  which  should 
be  standing  upon  a  wire  gauze,  and  apply  a  regular  amount 
of  heat  until  about  half  of  the  liquid  has  slowly  distilled  over. 
If  a  double  compoimd  of  ammonium  is  taken  for  analysis, 
the  distillation  may  be  attended  by  considerable  bumping. 
Though  comparatively  rigid,  the  apparatus  may  be  given  a 
a  slight  motion,  which,  if  constantly  kept  up,  will  cause 
sufficient  motion  in  the  liquid  to  prevent  disturbance.  When 
the  distillation  is  complete,  remove  the  stopper  from  the 
flask,  turn  out  the  burner,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  for 
20  minutes.  Disconnect  the  apparatus,  pour  the  contents  of 
the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  beaker,  and  rinse  these  vessels 
till  they  are  perfectly  clean,  with  small  successive  quantities 
of  pure  water.  To  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  add  a  few  drops 
of  methyl-orange  as  indicator,  and  determine  the  amount  of 
acid  which  is  still  free,  by  titration  with  normal  alkali.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  is 
obtained,  and  from  this  result  the  amount  of  ammonium  which 
was  contained  in  the  salt,  and  was  expelled  by  the  hot  sodium 
hydrate  in  the  form  of  NH^y  is  calculated. 

This  calculation  is  quite  simple.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  normal  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  acid 
subtracted  from  50 — the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid 
taken — gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  acid 
neutralized  by  the  ammonia.  This  result  multiplied  by 
.049  gives  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralized,  and  from 
this  the  weight  of  ammonium  is  calculated  by  the  proportion : 

H^SO^  :  2Nf/^  =  wt.  of  H^SO,  :  x. 

The  weight  of  N//^  thus  obtained  divided  by  the  weight 
of  sample  taken  and  this  result  multiplied  by  100,  gives  the 
per  cent,  of  ammonium  in  the  sample. 
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CITLOIIINE. 

91.    PreiMtratlon  of  tlie  Sllvei>Kltrate  Solution. — 

Dissolve  exactly  5.837  grams  of  pure,  dry  sodium  chloride  in 
water,  and  dilute  to  an  exact  liter  in  a  graduated  flask. 
Then  make  an  approximate  decinormal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  by  dissolving  17  grams  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  a  trifle 
less  than  a  liter  of  water.  From  a  burette  measure  axiefinite 
quantity  of  the  decinormal  salt  solution  just  made  up — say 
10  or  15  cubic  centimeters — into  a  beaker;  add  2  or  3  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  potassium  chromate  in  water, 
as  an  indicator,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  about  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure  water.  From  a  second  burette,  -slowly 
introduce  the  silver  solution  while  stirring  constantly.  As 
each  drop  of  the  silver  solution  falls  into  the  salt  solution,  a 
red  spot  is  formed,  which  immediately  disappears  upon  stir- 
ring, owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  chromate  at 
first  formed,  by  the  sodium  chloride.  As  the  point  of  satu- 
ration is  approached,  the  red  color  does  not  disappear  so  rap- 
idly, and  finally  the  liquid  assumes  a  permanent  red  color. 
This  shows  that  all  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  and 
that  a  slight  excess  of  silver  has  been  added,  which  has  united 
with  the  potassium  chromate,  forming  red  silver  chromate. 

The  addition  of  silver  solution  should  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  a  faint  permanent  reddish  tin^^^e  is  produced  in  the  solution 
and  the  quantity  of  the  solution  required  to  saturate  the 
given  quantity  of  decinormal  salt  solution  is  noted.  From 
this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be  diluted,  so 
that  a  certain  volume  of  it  will  saturate  an  equal  volume  of 
the  salt  solution,  and  dilute  it  accordingly,  carrying  out  the 
dilution  as  directed  in  Art.  83.  Before  the  solution  is 
accepted  as  correct,  25  or  50  cubic  centimeters  of  it  must 
exactly  saturate  an  equal  volume  of  the  sodium  chloride 
solution.  The  solution  is  now  exactly  decinormal ;  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  contains  .OIGOOG  gram  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
precipitates  .003537  gram  of  chlorine. 

93.  Deternilnatlon  of  Chlorine. — Having  now  an 
accurately  standardized  silver  solution,  we  are  in  a  position 
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to  determine  the  chlorine  in  any  soluble  chloride.  As  sodium 
chloride  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  is  a  handy  salt  to 
work  with  in  other  ways,  it  is  a  good  one  to  use  for  practice. 

Weigh  out  from.  2  to  .3  gram  of  pure,  dry  sodium  chloride, 
and  dissolve  it  in  about  CO  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  in  a 
beaker.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  solution  shall  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  volume  as  the  solution  used 
in  standardizing  the  silver  solution.  Add  2  or  3  drops  of 
potassium-chromate  solution,  and  titrate  with  the  silver 
nitrate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  titration  was  jxjrfomied 
in  standardizing  the  solution,  taking  care  to  add  the  stand- 
ard solution  until  the  same  shade  of  red  is  obtained  in  the 
solution  that  was  produced  when  standardizing.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimeters  of  solution  used  multiplied  by  the 
decinormal  factor  for  chlorine  (.003537)  gives  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample,  and  from  this  the  percentage  is 
obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  silver  chromate  is  soluble  in  both  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  solution  in  which  chlorine  is  determined  by  this  method 
must  be  neutral  or  very  nearly  so.  If  strongly  alkaline,  it 
should  be  nearly  neutralized  with  pure  nitric  acid  before 
titration,  and  if  acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate.  As  it  is  better  to  have  the  solution  slightly  alka- 
line than  acid>  it  is  best  to  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  when  neutralizing  with  this  reagent.  Sodium 
salts  interfere  with  the  reaction  less  than  ammonium  or  potas- 
sium compounds,  hence  sodium  carbonate  should  always 
be  used  in  neutralizing  an  acid  solution  for  this  purpose.  If 
too  much  of  the  silver  solution  should  be  added,  this  may  be 
remedied  by  adding  1  cubic  centimeter  of  decinormal  S(Klium 
chloride,  titrating  again  with  silver  nitrate,  and  subtracting 
1  cubic  centimeter  from  the  total  amount  of  silver-nitrate 
solution  used. 

IKON^. 

93.  There  are  several  meth(xls  of  determining  iron  volu- 
metrically,  but  only  two  of  these  are  used  to  any  considerable 
extent     Both  of  these  methods  depend  upon  the  oxidation 
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of  iron  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  state,  by  means  of 
solutions  having  a  known  power  of  action.  In  either  case, 
if  the  iron  is  originally  in  the  ferric  condition,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  before  titration.  In  one  of  these 
methods,  potassium  permanganate  is  used  as  the  oxidizing 
agent,  and  in  the  other,  potassium  bichromate  is  employed 
as  the  standard  solution.  The  permanganate  method  is  the 
easier  to  perform,  and  the  end  reaction  is  the  clearer, 
hence  it  is  preferred  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable, 
but  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  this  solution  can 
only  be  used  when  special  precautions  are  taken,  which  render 
the  method  unsatisfactory  in  any  but  experienced  hands; 
hence,  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bichromate 
method  is  usually  employed. 


THE  PERMANGANATE  METHOD. 

94,     Prepanitlon  of  the  Perinangranate  Solution. — 

As  a  permanganate  solution  is  very  largely  used  in  the  deter- 
mination of  iron,  it  is  very  handy  to  have  the  solution  of 
such  strength  that  when  1  gram  of  sample  is  taken  for 
analysis,  the  reading  of  the  burette  in  cubic  centimeters 
gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample  directly,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  calculation.  To  prepare  such  a 
solution,  dissolve  about  0  grams  of  pure  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  water  in  a  liter  cylinder,  and  dilute  it  nearly  to  a 
liter.  Then  weigh  out  accurately  2  portions  of  perfectly 
pure  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  Fc{NH^^%SO^yQH^O^ 
weighing,  resixjctively,  .7  and  1.4  grams.  Place  these  sam- 
ples in  beakers;  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to 
each,  and  bring  into  solution  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little 
exposure  to  the  air  as  possible.  As  soon  as  solution  is  com- 
plete, dilute  each  sample  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters 
with  cold  water,  and  titrate  each  solution  with  the  perman- 
ganate, carrying  the  whole  operation  through  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  avoid  oxidation  of  the  iron,  by  action  of  the 
air.     The  solution  should  be  stirred  continuously  during  the 
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titration.  As  the  permanganate  falls  into  the  ferrous  solu- 
tion,  it  is  rapidly  decolorized  so  long  as  the  solution  contains 
ferrous  iron.  As  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  approached  the 
color  disappears  less  rapidly,  and  finally  an  additional  drop 
of  the  permanganate  imparts  a  permanent  pink  color  to  the 
solution,  indicating  that  the  reaction  is  complete.  Note  the 
volume  of  solution  used,  and  then  titrate  the  second  sample 
in  the  same  manner.  From  these  results,  calculate  how 
much  the  solution  must  be  diluted  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  it  oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  and  dilute  accordingly. 

As  ferrous  ammonitun  sulphate  contains  exactly  one- 
seventh  its  weight  of  metallic  iron,  the  sample  weighing 
.7  gram  contains  .1  gram  of  iron,  and  should  therefore 
require  10  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  solution  to 
oxidize  it;  and  the  sample  weighing  1.4  grams  should 
require  20  cubic  centimeters.  After  dilution,  the  solution 
must  be  tested  again  in  the  same  manner  before  it  is  used, 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  is  strictly  correct.  As  the  solu- 
tion is  now  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it 
oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  each  cubic  centimeter  used  repre- 
sents 1  per  cent,  of  iron  when  exactly  1  gram  of  sample  is 
taken  for  analysis.     The  reaction  is 

lOFeSO^  +  2KMn  0,  +  8^,5(9, 
=  bFe^{SO,),+K,SO,+UfnSO^  +  %H,0 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  in  using  this  solution  to  take 
exactly  1  gram  of  sample.  Any  weight  may  be  taken,  and 
the  weight  of  iron  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  used  by  .01.  From  this  the  per- 
centage of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

95.     Determination  of  Iron  In  Ferrous  Compounds. — 

Weigh  exactly  1  gram  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  fer- 
rous sulphate,  or  some  other  weighable  ferrous  salt  into  a 
beaker;  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  and  bring  into 
solution  with  as  little  delay  and  exposure  to  the  air  as  pos- 
sible. The  acid  should  be  added  immediately  after  the 
water,  as  otherwise  a  basic  iron  salt  is  likely  to  separate. 
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The  acid  also  tends  to  prevent  oxidation.  As  soon  as  the 
salt  is  all  in  solution,  dilute  it  to  about  200  or  250  cubic  centi- 
meters with  cold  water  and  titrate  at  once  with  permanga- 
nate in  the  same  way  that  is  done  in  standardizing.  As  in 
this  case,  exactly  1  gram  of  sample  was  taken  for  analysis, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used, 
gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample.  If  the  burette 
was  filled  to  the  zero  mark  to  start  with,  the  percentage  of 
iron  may  be  read  directly  from  the  burette. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  just  1  gram  of  sample  for 
analysis.  In  fact,  when  working  with  these  salts  which  only 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  iron,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
sample  weighing  from  1.5  to  2  grams.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  the  sample  is  then  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used  by  .01,  and  the 
percentage  is  obtained  from  this  in  the  usual  manner. 

96.     Deteniilnatlon  of  Iron  In  Ferric  Co]iii>oiiiids. 

Weigh  a  suitable  quantity  of  some  soluble  ferric  compound — 
2  grams  of  iron  alum  Ft  NH;lSO^,l^H^O  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  other  weighable  ferric  compound  serves  well — 
and  dissolve  it  in  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a 
flask  having  a  capacity  of  about  '^50  cubic  centimeters.  To 
this  solution  add  about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  and  10  grams  of  granulated  zinc  which  is  free 
from  iron,  and  heat  sufficiently  to  cause  the  acid  to  act 
rapidly  on  the  zinc.  A  small  funnel  should  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  to  catch  any  particles  of  iron  solution 
which  would  otherwise  be  spattered  out  of  the  flask  and 
lost,  and  to  help  keep  air  out  of  the  flask.  The  nascent 
hydrogen  prcKluced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc, 
reduces  the  iron  quite  rapidly,  and  in  15  or  20  minutes  all 
should  be  retluced  to  the  ferrous  state. 

While  the  reduction  is  goin^r  c)n,  fold  a  large  filter  as 
shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  flt  it  into  a  large  funnel.  When 
reduction  is  complete,  pour  the  content's  of  the  flask  into 
this  filter.  Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water 
and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  flask,  shake 
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it  around  to  rinse  the  tlaslc,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  run 
through  the  filter,  pour  this  on  to  the  filter,  thus  rapidly  wash- 
ing out  any  iron  that  may  remain  in  the 
paper.  The  funnel  which  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  during  reduc- 
tion should  also  be  rinsed  with  this 
water  as  it  is  poured  into  the  flask. 
Wash  the  flask  and  filter  once  more 
with  cold  water,  and  then  titrate  at 
once  with  permanganate.  The  calcu- 
lation, of  course,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  instance. 

Most  chemists  advise  allowing  the 
solution  to  stand  until  the  zinc  is  en- 
tirely consumed  by  the  acid,  replenish- 
ing the  acid,  if  necessary,  and  then 
titrating  without  filtering,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessary  exposure  of  the  liquid 
to  air  during  filtration.  It  is  the 
writer's  experience,  however,  that 
equally  accurate  results  are  obtained  "^  "■ 

when  the  solution  is  filtered,  that  much  time  is  saved  in  this 
way,  and  the  danger  of  getting  particles  of  zinc  into  the 
solution  is  thus  avoided.  If  any  zinc  is  in  the  solution — 
which  must  be  strongly  acid — during  titration,  the  nascent 
hydrogen  thus  generated  decolorizes  the  permanganate 
rapidly,  and  to  almost  an  indefinite  extent,  thus  renderinjj 
titration  impossible.  The  student  is  advised  to  trj-  both  of 
these  methods  of  treating  the  reduced  solution,  and  to  note 
the  one  which  he  prefers,  for  this  is  one  of  the  determina- 
tions frequently  met  in  analytical  work. 


THB  BICHBOMATK  MKTirOI>. 

07.  Preparation  ofthe  nu-hi-oimito  Solution. — Like 
the  permanganate,  the  bichromate  solution  is  {,'uiierally 
made  up  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  oxidizus  .i)l  gram 
of  iron.     The  reaction  of  this  case  is 
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6/vC/,  +  KjCrfi^  +  14//C/ 

Hence,  a  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  will  oxidize 
.01  gram  of  iron,  contains  approximately  8.8  grams  of 
potassium  bichromate  to  the  liter.  To  make  this  solution, 
dissolve  from  8. 8  to  9  grams  of  pure  potassium  bichromate 
in  somewhat  less  than  a  liter  of  water,  in  a  graduated  liter 
cylinder,  and  shake  the  solution  well  to  secure  thorough 
mixing.  Now  make  up  a  ferrous  solution  by  dissolving 
.7  or  1.4  grams  of  pure  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  in  about 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  to  about  200  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water.  To  this  ferrous  solution,  add 
bichromate  from  a  burette  until  the  iron  is  just  oxidized 
completely.  From  the  volume  of  bichromate  required  for 
this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be  diluted,  and 
add  water  accordingly.  The  full  calculated  amount  of  >vater 
should  not  be  added  at  once,  however;  but  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  less  than  the  calculated  amount  should  first  be 
added  and  tlie  solution  again  titrated.  From  the  result 
obtained  by  this  titration,  the  solution  may  be  diluted  to  the 
proper  strcni^th,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  correct 
until  it  has  been  tested  by  titrating  another  ferrous  solution 
in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  solution  to  show 
when  the  reaction  is  complete,  hence  some  other  means  of 
determining  this  must  be  adopted.  For  this  purpose,  place 
several  drops  of  a  sohition  of  potassium  fcrricyanide,  which 
has  been  freshly  ])re pared  from  the  ver\^  purest  materials,  on 
difTcrcnt  parts  of  a  clean  porcelain  plate.  When  it  is  thought 
that  nearly  enoui^h  bichromate  has  been  added  to  oxidize 
the  iron,  stir  the  solution  well,  and  remove  a  drop  of  it  on 
the  end  of  the  stirring  rod.  Place  this  on  the  plate  beside  a 
drop  of  the  fcrricyanide,  and  by  tipping  the  plate,  bring  the 
two  drops  in  contact  with  each  other.  If  a  blue  precipitate 
or  coloration  is  formed,  it  shows  that  the  sohition  contains 
iron  which  is  in  the  ferrous  condition,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  reaction  is  not  complete.     Add  a  few  drops  more  of 
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the  bichromate,  stir  the  solution  well,  and  bring  a  drop  of  it 
in  contact  with  another  drop  of  ferricyanide  on  the  porce- 
lain plate.  Continue  this  treatment  until  complete  oxidation 
is  obtained.  As  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  approached,  the 
blue  color  grows  fainter,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  a  blue  color  is  not  imparted  to  the  drop  of  test  solu- 
tion immediately,  but  will  appear  after  standing  a  few 
moments.  At  this  point,  1  or,  at  most,  2  more  drops  of  the 
bichromate  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  reac- 
tion. When  complete,  no  blue  color  will  be  imparted  to  the 
test  reagent,  but  a  yellowish  coloration  will  be  produced. 
The  exact  point  at  which  this  reaction  is  complete  may  be 
rather  difficult  to  recognize  at  first,  but  after  a  little  practice 
it  becomes  quite  easy,  and  the  student  is  advised  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  this  process,  as  it  is  very  often  used  in 
practical  analytical  work. 

As  potassium  bichromate  is  a  weighable  salt,  if  a  perfectly 
pure  sample  is  at  Hand,  the  above  method  of  standardizing 
the  solution  is  not  necessary,  for  the  exact  amount  of 
bichromate  may  be  weighed  up,  dissolved,  and  made  up  to 
an  exact  liter.  If  this  method  is  employed,  place  some  pure 
potassium  bichromate  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  and 
heat  it  till  certain  that  all  moisture  is  driven  oflE.  It  is  gen- 
erally advised  to  heat  the  salt  until  it  commences  to  fuse, 
but  some  chemists  prefer  to  heat  in  the  air  bath  at  110° 
until  perfectly  dry.  For  this  purpose  either  method  may  be 
employed.  When  dry,  cool  the  salt  in  a  desiccator,  weigh 
out  exactly  8.7863  grams,  dissolve  it  in  pure  water,  and 
make  up  to  exactly  1  liter  in  a  graduated  flask.  If  perfectly 
pure  potassium  bichromate  is  used,  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
this  solution  will  oxidize  .01  gram  of  iron;  but  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  an  error  in  the  strength  of  the  solution,  due  to 
impurity  in  the  salt,  when  the  solution  is  made  in  this  way, 
it  should  always  be  tested  against  a  ferrous  solution  of  known 
strength  before  it  is  used. 

98,  Determination  of  Iron  in  Perrons  Compounds. 
Weigh  out  1  or  2  grams  of  a  perfectly  pure  dry  sample  of 
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some  soluble  ferrous  compound  which  admits  of  exact 
weighing,  place  it  in  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  from  50  to 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  completing  the 
solution  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as 
possible.  Probably  sulphuric  acid  is  better  than  hydrochloric 
for  this  purpose,  for  solutions  containing  it  do  not  appear  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  air  so  rapidly  as  those  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  So  far  as  the  titration  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  no  difference,  or  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  in  favor  of  hydrochloric  acid.  As  soon  as  all  the 
salt  is  in  solution,  dilute  to  200  or  250  cubic  centimeters  and 
titrate  it  with  the  bichromate  in  the  same  way  that  this  was 
done  in  standardizing  the  solution.  If  exactly  1  gram  of 
sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  solution  used,  gives  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
sample  directly.  If  any  other  weight  of  sample  was  taken, 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  solution  used  divided 
by  this  weight  gives  the  percentage  of  iron.  In  working 
with  this  solution,  it  is  always  best  to  dissolve  two  portions 
of  the  sample.  To  one  of  these  add  the  bichromate,  5  cubic 
centimeters  at  a  time,  until  it  is  thought  that  the  point  of 
complete  oxidation  is  nearly  reached;  then  add  the  solution, 
1  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time,  stirring  well  and  testing  after 
each  addition  of  standard  solution.  In  this  way,  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  bichromate  solution  required  is  learned 
from  the  first  sample.  Now,  to  the  second  sample,  add 
nearly  the  required  volume  of  bichromate  solution  at  once, 
and  then  complete  the  titration  very  cautiously.  By  using 
one  solution  in  this  way  to  learn  the  approximate  volimie  of 
bichromate  required,  much  time  is  saved,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  probably  more  accurate,  as  the  solution  suffers 
less  exposure  to  the  air. 

99«     Bcterinl nation  of  Iron  In  Piano  Wire. — Weigh 

out  from  .3  to  .5  gram  of  bright,  clean  piano  wire,  and  place 
it  in  a  rather  small  beaker.  Add  about  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  then  from  15  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
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hydrochloric  acid ;  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and 
heat  till  the  wire  is  completely  dissolved.  Dilute  this  solu- 
tion with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  bring  it  to  boiling. 
To  the  gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  from  a  pipette  or  burette,  until  the  color 
of  the  solution  becomes  very  light.  Then  add  to  the  solution 
1  or  2  drops  at  a  time,  pausing  a  moment  after  each  addi- 
tion, and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  solution  becomes 
perfectly  colorless.  Then  add  from  1  to  4  drops  of  solution — 
depending  upon  its  strength — to  make  sure  that  all  iron  is 
reduced,  but  avoiding  any  considerable  excess.  Wash  this 
reduced  solution  into  a  larger  beaker  and  dilute  it  to  200  or 
250  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water,  rinsing  out  the  small 
beaker  with  this  water.  To  this  solution,  add  15  cubic  centi- 
meters of  mercuric-chloride  solution  all  at  once;  stir  well, 
allow  to  stand  1  minute,  and  then  titrate  with  the  bichromate 
solution.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  bichromate 
solution  used,  divided  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  gives 
the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample.  Piano  wire  usually 
contains  about  99.0  per  cent,  of  pure  iron. 

The  stannous-chloride  solution  is  made  up  in  different 
ways  and  of  various  strengths.  A  dilute  solution  is  generally 
advised  by  the  authors  of  works  on  chemistr}-,  but  a  much 
stronger  solution  is  generally  employed  in  technical  labora- 
tories. Two  methods  of  making  up  this  solution  are  here 
given.  The  first  is  the  solution  usually  recommended  in 
chemical  works,  and  the  second  is  one  largely  used  in  iron 
and  steel  works*  laboratories. 

1.  Weigh  12  grams  of  pure  metallic  tin  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  then  cover  the  tin  with 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  till  all  is  dissolved.  Remove  the  platinum  foil,  dilute 
to  1  liter,  and  keep  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  containing 
some  metallic  tin. 

2.  Weigh  100  grams  of  stannous  chloride  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  300  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  a  little  metallic  tin, 
and  boil  till  the  solution  is  clear  and  colorless.     Dilute  the 
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solution  to  500  cubic  centimeters  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  3  parts  of  water,  and  keep  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  containing  metallic  tin. 

Many  chemists  prefer  a  more  strongly  acid  solution,  and 
some  dissolve  the  stannous  chloride  in  a  solution  containing 
equal  parts  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place,  when  one  of  these  stan- 
nous solutions  is  added  to  a  feme  solution,  is 

^FeCl,  +  SnCl^  =  2/vC/.  +  SnCl, 

and  any  of  the  above  solutions  will  produce  this  reaction.  A 
strong  solution  accomplishes  this  reduction  most  rapidly,  but 
unless  considerable  care  is  exercised  there  is  danger  of  get- 
ting too  great  an  excess  of  stannous  chloride  in  the  iron  solu- 
tion. With  a  dilute  stannous  solution,  this  is  more  easily 
regulated,  as  a  few  drops  more  or  less  do  not  make  a  great 
difference;  but  this  dilute  solution  reduces  the  iron  much 
more  slowly.  For  these  reasons,  two  solutions  are  sometimes 
used.  In  this  case,  a  strong  solution  is  added  until  the  color 
of  the  iron  solution  is  almost  destroyed,  and  the  reduction  is 
then  completed,  using  the  dilute  solution;  but  if  proper  care 
is  taken  the  reduction  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
with  one  solution.  A  slight  excess  of  stannous  chloride  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  to  make  sure  that  the  iron  is  com- 
pletely reduced,  but  if  this  excess  were  left  in  the  solution, 
it  would  reduce  some  of  the  bichromate  and  render  the 
results  inaccurate.  A  small  amount  of  stannous  solution  may 
be  rendered  harmless  by  adding  an  excess  of  mercuric- 
chloride  solution,  if  the  conditions  are  right.  In  order  that 
tliis  shall  succeed,  the  solution  must  be  cool,  must  not  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  tin,  and  the  mercuric-chloride  solu- 
tion must  be  added  quickly,  or  all  at  once.  The  reaction 
produced  in  this  case  is 

and  the  success  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  a  white  silky 
precipitate.  If  too  much  tin  is  present,  if  the  solution  is  hot, 
or  if  the  mercuric  sohition  is  added  slowly,  gray  metallic 
mercur}'-  separates  and  interferes  with  the  reaction  when  the 
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bichromate  is  added.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed  when  the 
mercuric  solution  is  added,  it  shows  that  no  stannous  chloride 
is  present,  and,  consequently,  that  reduction  is  probably  not 
complete ;  hence,  a  white  silky  precipitate  should  be  obtained 
at  this  point,  before  the  results  obtained  are  accepted  as  cor- 
rect A  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  solution  should  always  contain  some  of 
the  undissolved  salt  The  potassium-ferricyanide  solution, 
used  as  indicator,  must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  must  be  freshly 
prepared  when  wanted,  as  it  is  partially  converted  into  ferro- 
cyanide  upon  standing. 


CAIiCIUM. 

lOO.  I>etennination  of  Calcium  by  Potnssinm  Per- 
manganate.— As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  very 
satisfactory  gravimetric  method  for  the  determination  of 
calcium  when  a  blast  lamp  and  platinum  crucible  are  not 
available;  hence,  the  following  volumetric  method,  which 
yields  very  accurate  results  when  properly  executed,  is  very 
handy  in  many  cases.  It  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Weigh 
out,  accurately,  about  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry  calcium  carbon- 
ate; place  it  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  cover  the 
beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sliding  the  watch  glass  a  little  to 
one  side  while  adding  the  acid.  Apply  gentle  heat  to  com- 
plete the  solution,  if  necessary.  When  solution  is  complete, 
dilute  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters  with  water,  and  add 
10  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia.  If  this 
causes  a  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  render  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  The  ammonium  chloride  formed  when  the  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  will  now  keep  the 
calcium  in  solution.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling  and  pre- 
cipitate the  calcium  with  a  slight,  but  distinct,  excess  of 
ammonium  oxalate,  adding  the  reagent  slowly  and  with  con- 
stant stirring.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm  place   for 
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4  hours,  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  taking  care 
that  the  solution  remains  strongly  alkaline  throughout  the 
operation. 

Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitate undisturbed.  Add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  and  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  again  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Now 
bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  through  which  the  solu- 
tion was  decanted,  and  wash  with  hot  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia,  until  all  ammonium  oxalate  is  washed  out. 
Then  wash  twice  with  pure  hot  water,  which  has  been  recently 
distilled  or  has  just  been  boiled.  Place  a  rather  large  clean 
beaker  under  the  funnel,  break  the  apex  of  the  filter  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  wash  as  much  as  convenient  of  the  precipitate 
into  the  beaker  with  water.  Then  wash  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  filter  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowing 
these  washings  to  run  into  the  beaker  with  the  precipitate. 
A  solution  of  1  part  of  acid  to  4  parts  of  water  is  probably 
the  best  strength  to  use  for  this  purpose.  At  least  150  cubic 
centimeters  of  acid  solution  should  be  used  in  washing  the 
filter,  and  more  may  be  used  if  necessary.  It  should  be 
washed,  at  all  events,  until  every  particle  of  precipitate  is 
removed  to  the  beaker.  Now  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
500  cubic  centimeters,  and  heat  to  70°  or  80°,  while  stirring 
from  time  to  time.  The  precipitate  will  usually  be  entirely, 
or  nearly,  dissolved  at  this  point,  and  probably  most  of  the 
calcium  has  been  chan^^cd  to  sulphate  and  the  oxalic  acid  set 
free.  While  the  solution  is  at  this  temperature,  titrate  it 
with  permanganate,  addini^  this  solution  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  its  expansion  in  the  burette,  due  to  the  heat 
from  the  calcium  solution.  Tlic  reaction  is  complete  when 
the  solution  assumes  a  permanent  pink  tint.  From  the 
volume  of  permanganate  used,  the  weight  or  percentage  of 
calcium  oxide  CaO  is  readily  obtained,  and  from  this  the 
weight  or  percentage  of  calcium  can  readily  be  calculated  if 
it  is  wanted.  A  permanganate  solution,  standardized  for 
the  determination  of  iron,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  calcium  oxide,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
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atomic  weighta  The  action  of  the  permanganate  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  calcium  oxalate  may  be  expressed  in 
one  equation,  as  follows : 

Thus  we  see  that  2  molecules  of  potassium  permanganate, 
which  oxidize  10  atoms  of  iron,  oxidize  6  atoms  of  calcium, 
or,  more  correctly,  5  molecules  of  oxalic  acid  with  which  the 
calcium  is  united.  As  the  molecular  weight  of  calcium  oxide 
and  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  from 
the  above  equation  that  a  certain  volume  of  potassium 
permanganate  represents  just  half  as  much  calcium  oxide,  by 
weight,  as  it  does  iron.  Hence,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
permanganate  solution  which  is  equal  to  .01  gram  of  iron,  is 
equal  to  .005  gram  of  calcium  oxide.  If  exactly  1  gram  of 
sample  is  taken,  the  percentage  of  CaO  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  |x:rmanganatc 
used  by  2,  provided  the  permanganate  is  of  such  strength 
that  each  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  1  per  cent,  of  iron. 
If  .5  gram  of  sample  is  taken,  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  permanganate  used  gives  the  percentage  directly. 
Having  obtained  the  weight  or  percentage  of  calcium  oxide 
in  this  way,  the  percentage  of  calcium  may  be  calculated  by 
using  the  factor  given  in  Art.  38,  which  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  this  determination. 

Instead  of  washing  the  precipitate  off  of  the  filter,  many 
chemists  prefer  to  place  the  precipitate  and  filter  in  a  large 
beaker,  covering  them  with  hot  dilute  acid,  and  stirring  well 
with  a  glass  rod  to  break  up  the  pa^x^r.  Then  dilute  the 
solution,  heat  it  to  70°  or  80°  and  titrate  with  jx^rmanganate, 
as  in  the  other  case.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  pieces  of  filter 
paper  in  the  solution  may  have  an  action  on  the  |)ermanga- 
nate,  but  experience  does  not  appear  to  justify  this  objection. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  that  does  not  contain  free  chlorine 
may  be  used  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  chlorine  being  liberated  in  this  case,  but  sulphuric  acid  is 
generally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
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VOIiIIARD'8    MKTIIOD  FOR  CHIiORINE,  BROMINE, 
IODINE,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER. 


PREPARATION  OF  SOLUTIONS. 

101.  Ferric  Indicator  Solution. — A  ferric  solution  is 
used  as  an  indicator  in  this  process.  It  is  usually  made  by 
dissolving  iron  alum  FcNH^SO^yl'ZH^O  in  water  until  a 
saturated  solution  is  obtained,  and  adding  to  this  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  concentrate  nitric  acid  that  has  recently  been 
boiled  to  expel  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

102.  Declnornial  Silver  Nitrate. — This  solution  con- 
tains lO.TOGgramsof  metallic  silver,  or  IG. 966  grams  of  silver 
nitrate,  in  a  liter.  To  prepare  it,  weigh  exactly  5.383  grams 
of  pure  metallic  silver  into  a  graduated  500-cubic-centimeter 
flask,  and  dissolve  it  in  pure  nitric  acid  of  about  1.2  specific 
gravity.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrate  acid  and 
water  serves  well  for  this  purpose.  Boil  this  solution  to 
expel  any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  present,  allow  it  to  cool, 
dilute  to  exactly  oOO  cubic  centimeters,  and  shake  well  to 
secure  thorough  mixing.  If  pure  metallic  silver  is  not  at 
hand,  a  decinormal  silver-nitrate  solution  may  be  made  up, 
as  directed  in  Art.  91,  or  exactly  8. 483  grams  of  pure  silver 
nitrate,  which  has  been  heated  to  1:20°,  and  cooled  in  a  desic- 
cator before  weighing,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
up  to  exactly  500  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated  flask. 

103.  Deeinofinjil  AniTnoniuiii  Sulpliocyanlde. — As 

this  salt  is  quite  deliquescent,  a  solution  cannot  be  made  by 
weighing  up  a  definite  quantity  of  the  sidt  and  diluting  to 
the  proper  volume,  hence  an  approximate  solution  must  be 
made  up  and  standardized  against  a  correct  decinormal  silver 
solution.  To  make  this  solution,  weigh  out  4.2  or  4.3  grams 
of  the  fairly  dvy^  pure  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  dissolve 
it  in  water  in  a  liter  cylinder,  dilute  to  about  500  cubic 
centimeters,  and  shake  well  to  secure  thorough  mixing. 
From  a  burette,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
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silver  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
ferric  indicator,  and  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters.  Now 
from  another  burette  add  sulphocyanide  solution,  until  the 
last  drop  imparts  a  permanent  red  color  to  the  solution. 
Repeat  this  titration  and  from  the  mean  of  two  or  three 
trials  calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added,  and  dilute 
until  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  silver  solution.  After  this  dilu- 
tion, shake  the  solution  well,  to  secure  thorough  mixing,  and 
titrate  another  portion  of  the  silver  solution  with  it  to  make 
sure  that  it  exactly  matches  the  silver  solution.  This  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  If  protected  from  the  air,  it  retains  its  exact  strength 
for  a  long  time. 

DETERMIXATIONS. 

104.  I>etennlnatlon  of  Chlorine. — Weigh  from  .2  to 
.3  gram  of  pure,  dry  sodium  chloride  into  a  beaker,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  From  a 
burette,  introduce  decinormal  silver  solution  until  all  the 
chlorine  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  a  slight 
excess  of  silver.  Note  the  exact  amount  of  silver  solution 
added.  Now  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferric  indi- 
cator, and  determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  solution  by 
titration  with  sulphocyanide.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  sulphocyanide  used  in  titrating  the  excess  of  silver, 
subtracted  from  the  total  volume  of  silver  nitrate  added  to 
the  solution,  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  deci- 
normal silver  solution  used  in  precipitating  the  chlorine; 
and  this  number  multiplied  by  .003537  gives  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample.  Knowing  this,  and  the  weight  of 
sample  taken,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  sample  is 
readily  calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sodium  chloride  is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  a  handy 
salt  to  work  with,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  Of 
course,  any  other  soluble  chloride  that  admits  of  exact 
weighing  would  do  just  as  well  for  practice,  and  ammonium 
chloride  is  f  recjuently  used. 
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Instead  of  weighing  out  .2  or  .3  gram  of  sodium  chloride, 
dissolving,  and  titrating  directly,  the  following  method  is 
frequently  employed:  Weigh  out  1  gram  of  sodium  chloride, 
or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  other  chloride,  dissolve  it  in 
water,  dilute  to  250  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated  flask 
which  holds  exactly  five  times  as  much  as  a  50-cubic-centi- 
meter  pipette  (see  Art.  74),  and  shake  well  to  secure  thor- 
ough mixing.  By  means  of  the  pipette,  which  is  known  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  flask,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  to  a  beaker,  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters, 
and  run  in  a  slight  excess  of  decinormal  silver  solution. 
Now  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate 
the  excess  of  silver  with  decinormal  sulphocyanide.  Repeat 
this  titration  with  one  or  two  more  quantities  of  the  original 
solution,  and  from  the  mean  of  the  results  yielded  by  these 
titrations  calculate  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  sample. 
As  the  original  sample  is  dissolved,  and  made  up  to  250  cubic 
centimeters,  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  are  taken 
for  titration,  one- fifth  of  the  weight  of  sample  taken  is  used 
for  each  titration,  and  the  calculation  must  be  made  accord- 
ingly. Thi.s,  of  course,  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the 
average  of  several  titrations  by  5,  to  obtain  the  volume  of 
decinormal  silver  sohiti(jn  which  would  be  required  to  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  in  the  original  sample,  and  using  the 
weight  of  the  original  s:imple  as  a  basis  of  calculation;  or  the 
average  of  several  titrations  may  be  taken  as  the  volume  of 
silver  solution  used,  and  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  original 
sample  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  ])robably  yields  more 
aceurate  results,  as  a  rule,  than  those  obtained  by  weighing 
out  a  small  sample  and  titrating  direetly,  for  a  slight  error 
in  weigliiug  tloes  not  cause  so  serious  an  error  in  the  results, 
as  it  is  divided  by  T),  and  by  taking  the  average  of  two  or 
more  titrations  a  more  accurate  result  is  obtained  than  is 
possible  with  a  single  titration.  This  method  of  procedure 
may  be  applied  in  every  case,  and  the  results  obtained  by  it 
are  probably  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  by 
weighing  up  a  small  sample  and  titrating  directly. 
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105.  Determination  of  Bromine. — Wci^h  out  .3  or 
.4  gram  of  potassium  bromide,  and  dissolve  it  in  from  100  to 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker.  Add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  then  from  a  burette 
run  in  a  few  drops  of  sulpbocyanide  to  strongly  color  the 
solution,  noting  the  exact  volume  of  sulpbocyanide  added. 
Now,  from  another  burette,  run  in  decinormal  silver  solu- 
tion, with  constant  stirring,  until  the  color  is  completely 
removed  from  the  solution.  Then  titrate  back  with  deci- 
normal sulpbocyanide,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  a  perma- 
nent color  to  the  solution.  The  total  amount  of  sulpbocy- 
anide added  to  the  solution  subtracted  from  the  volume  of 
silver  solution  used  gives  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used 
in  precipitating  the  bromine,  and  this  multiplied  by  .00798 
gives  the  weight  of  bromine  in  the  sample.  In  doing  this, 
the  sulpbocyanide  added  to  give  the  solution  its  color  must 
be  counted  in. 

Instead  of  weighing  up  a  small  sample  and  titrating 
directly,  a  sample  weighing  about  1  gram  may  be  dissolved, 
and  diluted  to  250  cubic  centimeters ;  and  .50-cubic-ccntimetcr 
quantities  of  this  solution  may  be  taken  for  titration,  as  in 
the  determination  of  chlorine. 

106.  Determination  of  Iodine. — Dissolve  about 
.3  gram  of  pure,  dry  potassium  iodide  in  about  150  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  that  will  admit 
of  vigorous  shaking.  From  a  burette  run  in  the  decinormal 
silver  solution  until  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  excess;  then 
add  about  .2  cubic  centimeters  more  silver  solution,  stopper 
the  flask,  and  shake  vigorously  to  bring  into  reaction  any 
soluble  iodide  that  maybe  enclosed  in  the  precipitate.  Note 
the  volume  of  silver  solution  used.  Now  add  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate  with  the  decinormal 
sulpbocyanide  solution,  giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion,  as 
the  sulpbocyanide  flows  in,  to  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
When  the  solution  assumes  a  red  color,  that  appears  to  be 
permanent,  place  the  stopper  in  the  flask  and  shake  vigor- 
ously, when,  as  a  rule,  the  color  will  disappear.     Continue 
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to  add  the  sulphocyanide  solution  a  drop  at  a  time,  shaking 
after  each  addition,  until  the  solution  assumes  a  red  tinge, 
which  is  not  destroyed  by  continued  agitation.  The  volume 
of  sulphocyanide  used  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver 
solution  added  gives  the  amount  of  silver  solution  used  in 
precipitating  the  iodine,  and  this  number  multiplied  by 
.012685  gives  the  weight  of  iodine  in  the  sample.  From  this 
the  percentage  is  calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

107,  Determination  of  Sliver. — Weigh  out  accurately 
about  .5  gram  of  pure,  dry  silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it  in 
about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  beaker.  Add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferric  indicator,  and  titrate  with 
decinormal  sulphocyanide,  stirring  the  solution  as  the  sulpho- 
cyanide is  added.  As  each  drop  of  the  sulphocyanide  strikes 
the  silver  solution,  it  produces  a  reddish  cloud,  which  imme- 
diately changes  to  a  white  precipitate  upon  stirring,  and 
gives  the  solution  a  milky  appearance.  As  the  point  of 
saturation  is  approached,  the  precipitate  becomes  flocculent 
and  settles  quickly;  and  finally  a  point  is  reached  at  which  a 
drop  of  sulphocyanide  produces  a  reddish. tinge,  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  stirring,  showing  that  the  reaction  is  complete. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphocyanide  solution 
used  multiplied  by  .0107()G  gives  the  weight  of  silver  present, 
and  from  this  the  ]X)rcentage  is  calculated. 

It  is  just  as  well  in  making  this  determination  to  weigh 
out  from  1  to  2  grams  of  silver  nitrate,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
make  tlie  solution  up  to  250  cubic  centimeters  in  a  graduated 
flask,  and  withdraw  several  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters 
each  for  titration.  If  this  method  is  employed,  each  portion 
of  50  cubic  centimeters  should  be  diluted  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  with  water,  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ferric 
indicator  added  before  titration. 

108.  Detorm  I  nation  of  Copper. — Weigh  out  1  gram, 
or  thereabouts,  of  pure,  dry  copper  sulphate  CuSO^^bH^O^ 
and  dissolve  it  in  from  75  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
in  a  graduated  250-cubic-centimeter  flask.     Heat  this  solution 
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to  boiling,  treat  it  with  sulphurous  acid  until  it  smells 
distinctly  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  while  hot,  add  an 
excess  of  decinormal  sulphocyanide  solution  from  a  burette, 
noting  the  exact  amount  of  sulphocyanide  solution  added. 
Allow  the  flask  to  stand  until  the  solution  cools  to  the 
temperature  for  which  the  flask  is  graduated.  Then  fill 
it  exactly  to  the  mark,  mix  thoroughly,  and,  using  a  dry 
funnel,  filter  through  a  dry  filter  paper  into  a  perfectly  dry, 
clean  beaker. 

By  means  of  a  pipette,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
filtrate  to  another  beaker,  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters 
with  water,  and  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  indicator.  Then 
from  a  burette,  slowly  add  silver  solution  while  constantly 
stirring  the  solution  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  and  from 
another  burette,  cautiously  introduce  sulphocyanide,  until 
the  solution  assumes  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  This  last  quan- 
tity of  sulphocyanide  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver 
solution  used  to  decolorize  the  solution  gives  the  amount  of 
silver  solution  necessary  to  saturate  the  excess  of  sulpho- 
cyanide in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  original  solution,  and, 
as  these  solutions  are  matched,  it,  of  course,  represents  the 
excess  of  sulphocyanide  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution. 

Repeat  this  titration  with  a  second  and  third  portion  of 
50  cubic  centimeters  each,  and  take  the  average  of  the  three 
titrations  as  representing  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  in 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution.  Multiplying  this  number 
by  5  gives  the  excess  of  sulphocyanide  in  the  original  solu- 
tion, and  subtracting  this  from  the  total  amount  of  sulpho- 
cyanide added  to  the  original  solution  gives  the  volume  Oi 
sulphocyanide  used  to  precipitate  the  copper.  This  number 
multiplied  by  .00632  gives  the  weight  of  copper  in  the 
sample,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  copper  is  readily 
calculated.  The  precipitate  formed  when  sulphocyanide  is 
added  to  a  copper  solution  containing  an  excess  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  cuprous  sulphocyanide  Cu^{SCN)^.  This  method  for 
copper  is  not  accurate  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  silver,  mercury,  or  iron. 
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THE  CYANIDE   METHOD   FOR   COPPER. 

109.  Prepapatlon  of  the  Potassium-Cyanide  Solu- 
tion.— The  potassium-cyanide  solution  used  for  this  deter- 
mination is  usually  made  of  such  strength  that  each  cubic 
centimeter  of  solution  used  represents  .01  gram  of  copper. 
To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  28  grams  of  potassium  cyanide 
in  water,  dilute  to  nearly  1  liter  in  a  stoppered  liter  cylinder, 
and  shake  well  to  secure  thorough  mixing.  Now  weigh  out 
exactly  1  gram  of  strictly  pure  copper  foil,  place  it  in  a 
beaker  of  rather  deep  form,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch 
glass,  and  slowly  add  a  little  more  dilute  nitric  acid  than  will 
be  required  to  dissolve  the  copper,  drawing  the  watch  glass 
slightly  to  one  side  as  the  acid  is  added.  Heat  gently  to  aid 
the  solution,  and  when  all  the  copjxjr  is  dissolved,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk — say  12  or  15  cubic  centimeters. 
Wash  this  solution  into  a  graduated  250-cubic-centimeter 
flask,  taking  care  that  every  particle  of  copper  solution  gets 
into  this  flask,  dilute  exactly  to  the  mark,  and  mix  the  solu- 
tion thoroughly. 

By  means  of  a  pipette,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
solution  to  a  beaker,  dilute  it  to  200  cubic  centimeters,  add 
a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  add  exactly  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  concentrate  ammonia.  This  will  generally  dissolve 
the  precipitate  formed  by  the  sodium  carbonate,  and  leave  a 
decp-])lnc  solution,  but  whether  the  precipitate  is  all  dis- 
solved or  not  is  immaterial.  From  a  burette,  slowly  intro- 
duce the  cyanide  solution  into  this  solution,  while  stirring  it 
constantly,  until  the  last  drop  removes  the  last  trace  of  blue 
color. 

As  1  gram  of  pure  cop|XT  is  dissolved,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
solution  is  taken  for  titration,  the  portion  titrated  contains 
.2  gram  of  metallic  copper.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  potassiimi-cyanidc  solution  represent 
.01  gram  of  copper,  20  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  should 
be  used  to  decolorize  the  copper  solution.  The  potassium- 
cyanide  solution,  however,  is  purposely  made  stronger  than 
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this,  and  from  the  quantity  of  it  used  to  decolorize  the  cop- 
per solution,  the  amount  that  it  must  be  diluted  is  calcu- 
lated. The  solution  is  now  diluted  almost  to  the  calcula- 
ted volume,  mixed  thoroughly,  and  two  more  quantities  of 
50  cubic  centimeters  each,  are  titrated  in  the  same  way  that 
the  first  one  was  done.  From  the  average  of  these  two  titra- 
tions, calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, dilute  accordingly,  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly. 
Then,  as  a  check,  titrate  another  quantity  of  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  original  copper  solution,  diluting,  neutralizing, 
and  titrating  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other  portions. 
Exactly  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium  cyanide  should 
now  be  required  to  decolorize  the  copper  solution. 

Instead  of  dissolving  exactly  1  gram  of  copper,  making  up 
the  solution  to  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  using  50  cubic 
centimeters  for  titration,  we  may  weigh  out  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  pure  copper  foil — say,  approximately,  .2  or  .3  gram — 
place  it  in  a  beaker,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
the  solution  to  about  3  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  to  200  cubic 
centimeters  with  pure  cold  water,  neutralize  with  sodium 
carbonate,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
and  titrate  with  the  potassium-cyanide  solution,  as  previously 
described.  In  this  case  the  solution  should  be  diluted  nearly 
to  the  calculated  volume,  and  mixed  well.  Then  a  second 
quantity  of  copper  should  be  dissolved  and  the  solution 
titrated  after  treating  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  first 
one.  From  this  result,  calculate  how  much  more  the  solu- 
tion must  be  diluted,  and  add  the  calculated  amount  of  water. 
The  solution  should  now  be  tested  before  it  is  used,  by  dis- 
solving and  titrating  another  quantity  of  the  copper. 

In  case  pure  copper  foil  is  not  at  hand,  pure  crystallized 
copper  sulphate  CuSO^^hH^O  may  be  used  to  standardize  the 
cyanide  solution.  If  this  method  is  employed,  weigh  out 
about  1  gram  of  the  pure  salt,  dissolve  it  in  about  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid; 
neutralize  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
concentrate  ammonia,  and  titrate  with  the  potassium-cyanide 
solution.     As  the  composition  of  copi^er  sulphate  is  known. 
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the  weight  of  copper  in  the  solution  thus  made  up  is  readily 
calculated,  and  from  this  the  calculations  are  made,  and  the 
solution  diluted  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  done  when  copper 
foil  is  used. 

no.  Determination  of  Copper. — Having  now  an 
accurately  standardized  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  determine  copper  in  its  compounds 
or  ores.  The  determination  of  copper  in  the  sulphate 
ser\'es  well  for  practice.  This  is  done  as  follows:  Weigh 
out,  accurately,  1  gram  of  pure  copper-sulphate  crystals 
CuSO^.bH^Oy  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker,  in  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  pure  cold  water,  to  which  is  added  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  nitric  acid.  To  this  solution,  add  a  rather  strong 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  while  stirring  continuously, 
until  the  neutral  point  is  reached  and  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate is  formed.  Then  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
ammonia,  which  will  generally  dissolve  the  precipitate  and 
leave  a  deep-blue  solution.  If  this  should  fail,  it  makes  no 
difference,  as  the  cyanide  will  dissolve  the  precipitate,  and 
there  is  enough  ammonia  present  so  that  the  point  at  which 
the  reaction  is  complete  may  be  easily  recognized. 

From  a  burette,  slowly  introduce  the  potassium -cyanide 
solution,  while  stirring  the  copper  solution  constantly,  until 
the  blue  color  is  entirely  destroyed.  Note  the  volume  of 
potassium-cyanide  solution  used  to  decolorize  the  copper 
solution,  and  from  this,  calculate  the  amount  of  copper.  If 
exactly  1  <:^ram  of  sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  the  percent- 
age of  c()p])cr  may  be  read  directly  from  the  burette,  as  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  solution  used  in  this  case  represents 
1  per  cent,  of  copix^r.  If  any  other  weight  of  sample  is  taken, 
the  weight  of  copper  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  cyanide  solution  used  by  .01;  and 
from  this  weight  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  probably  be  rather  difficult  at  first  to  recognize  the 
exact  point  at  which  this  reaction  is  complete,  but  after  a 
little  practice  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  change. 
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and  the  exact  point  is  easily  recognized.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  carry  the  titration  to  the  same  point  in  making 
actual  determinations,  as  in  standardizing  the  solution.  In 
fact,  all  the  conditions  should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as  pos- 
sible. When  this  method  was  first  used,  sodium  carbonate 
was  not  added,  but  the  copper  solution  was  simply  rendered 
alkaline  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  titrated.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  different  quantities  of  ammonia  added, 
and  especially  the  varying  proportions  of  copper  and  ammo- 
nia in  different  solutions,  yielded  discordant  results.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  solution  is  now  usually  neutral- 
ized with  sodium  carbonate,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
ammonia  is  added.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate 
ammonia  is  all  that  is  really  required,  but  if  preferred,  2,  5, 
or  even  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  may  be  used. 
When  so  much  ammonia  is  added,  however,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  weight  of 
copper  in  the  solution  when  making  a  determination  as  when 
standardizing  the  solution,  or  the  varying  proportions  of 
copper  and  ammonia  will  introduce  an  error  in  the  work.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  add  the  same  volume  of  ammonia 
in  a  determination  that  was  added  to  the  copper  solution  in 
standardizing,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  copper  in  the  solution  when  making  an  actual 
determination  that  was  used  in  standardizing  the  solution, 
even  if  the  amount  of  ammonia  added  is  small.  Copper  may 
be  determined  by  this  method  in  the  presence  of  iron,  but  it 
is  usually  recommended  to  add  some  iron  solution  to  the 
copper  solution  used  in  standardizing,  when  iron  is  to  be 
present  in  the  solution  in  which  copper  is  determined. 


NITRIC  ACID. 

Ill*  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  by  Pelouze^s 
Method. — Place  a  tubulated  retort  having  a  capacity  of  about 
250  cubic  centimeters  on  a  water  bath,  with  the  neck  of  the 
retort  slanting  gently  upwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  IG.     Fit  the 
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neck  of  this  retort  with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  and 
through  this  perforation  pass  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube. 
Pass  the  other  end  of  this  tube  through  the  perforation  of  a 
rubber  stopper  htted  into  a  U  tube,  thus  connecting  the 
retort  and  U  tube.  In  this  U  tube  place  a  little  pure  water, 
so  that  air  or  gas  pas^ang  from  the  retort  must  bubble  through 
it.  Fit  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  with  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper,  and  through  this  pass  a  glass  tnbe  extending  a  short 


distance  into  the  retort,  Throiisrh  this  tube  lead  a  current 
of  carbon  dinxiilc,  wliicli  has  been  j,'eneratcd  in  a  Kipp  gen- 
crater  anil  waslicil  in  puro  water,  until  the  air  is  mostly,  or 
eiilirt'ly,  cxix'ilvd  frum  llie  retort. 

Diseonnt'ct  tlic  .ipprirntuii,  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, iiitJodiRC  into  the  retort  from  30  to  40  cubic  centi- 
meters of  pure  concentrate  hydnichloric  acid,  and  about 
1.5  gmnis  of  piano  wire  that  has  been  accurately  weighed. 
Then  quickly  ehwc  connections,  and  heat  the  retort  on  a 
water  bath,  while  leading  thrunj^h  it  a  ^'entle  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  until  the  wire  is  completely  dissolved.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  carbondioxide.  the  iron  all  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  ferrous  chloride  FcCl . 
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While  this  action  is  going  on,  weigh  accurately  from  .3  to 
.6  g^am  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  into  a  tube  similar  to  the 
one  employed  to  contain  the  sample  in  the  determination  of 
ammonium  (see  Art,  90).  When  the  wire  is  completely 
dissolved,  increase  the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide,  remove  the 
stopper  from  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  introduce  the  tube 
containing  the  sample  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  allow  it  to 
slide  down  the  inclined  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  liquid. 
Connect  the  apparatus  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  decrease 
the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide  so  that  it  passes  through  the  U  tube 
at  the  rate  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second,  and  continue  to 
heat  on  the  water  bath  for  16  or  20  minutes. 

The  reaction  that  takes  place  when  the  nitrate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ferrous  solution  is 

ZFcCl^  +  KNO,  +  \HCl 
=  ^FcCl,  +  KCl+N0  +  2H^0 

It  will  be  complete  at  the  end  of  15  or  20  minutes,  and 
the  solution  will  usually  have  a  dark  color,  due  to  the  NO 
that  is  dissolved  in  it.  Now  remove  the  water  bath,  wipe 
the  retort  with  a  cloth  until  the  outside  of  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  heat  to  boiling  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  Continue  the 
boiling  a  few  minutes  after  the  dark  color  has  been  removed, 
and  the  liquid  has  assumed  the  clear  yellow  color  of  ferric 
chloride,  shaking  the  apparatus  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Remove 
the  burner  and  regulate  the  flow  of  carbon  dioxide  so  as  to 
prevent  any  air  from  being  drawn  in  through  the  U  tube 
during  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  gases 
and  vapors  in  the  retort. 

Allow  the  solution  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room 
while  leading  a  gentle  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
retort.  Then  disconnect  the  apparatus,  transfer  the  solution 
to  a  beaker,  rinse  out  the  retort  thoroughly  with  cold  water ; 
adding  the  washings  to  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  dilute  this 
to  about  300  cubic  centimeters  with  pure  cold  water,  and 
titrate  at  once  with  potassium  bichromate,  as  described  in 
Arts.  97  and  98.     This  titration  gives  the  amount  of  iron 
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which  remains  in  the  ferrous  state,  and  this  quantity  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  weight  of  iron  taken  gives  the  amount 
of  iron  oxidized  by  the  nitrate.  In  making  this  calctdation, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  piano  wire  is  not  pure  iron. 
In  ordinary  work  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that 
the  piano  wire  contains  99.6  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  if  great 
accuracy  is  required  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  wire  by  the  gravimetric  method 
described  in  Art.  14, 

From  the  above  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  28  parts  of 
iron,  oxidized  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  condition  by  the 
nitrate,  correspond  to  9  parts  of  N^0^\  hence  the  weight  of 
N^O^  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  a  proportion  as  follows: 

28  :  9  =  weight  of  iron  oxidized  :  x. 

Then,  having  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  the  percent- 
age is  readily  calculated  from  this  weight  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  percentage  of  nitric  acid  is  always  calculated  as 
N^O^y  but  from  this  the  percentage  of  HNO^  may  be  calcu- 
lated if  desired. 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  USED. 

112.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  atomic  weights  used  in 

this  paper  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  given  in  Theoretical 
ChciJiistry.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  while  the  weights 
there  given  arc  taken  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
are  the  results  ol)tained  by  the  latest  determinations,  they 
are  not  known  to  be,  and  probably  are  not,  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done  on  this  subject  to 
determine  tlie  exact  weights  with  certainty.  For  this  reason, 
it  was  thought  best  to  use  the  weights  most  frequently 
employed  in  analytical  chemistr\%  but  if  the  student  wishes 
to  do  so,  he  can  easily  substitute  the  weights  given  in  Theo- 
retical CJuviistry  in  his  calculations  and  in  making  up 
standard  solutions. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
composition  of  which  is  not  known  for  certain,  the  simplest 
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formula  proposed  has  been  used.  Thus,  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  written  KMnO^^  rather  than  K^Mnfi^^  because  it 
has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  which  is  correct,  and 
KMnO^  is  the  simplest  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  calcvdations  whether  1  molecule  of  K^Mnfi^  or  2  mol- 
ectiles  of  KMnO^  enter  into  the  reactions. 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  2.) 


rNTRODUCTION. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 

!•  Remarks. — Having  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  quantitative  analysis,  by  making  a  number  of  determina- 
tions, the  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the 
complete  analysis  of  chemical  compounds,  alloys,  and  min- 
erals. But,  before  starting  on  this  work,  it  is  well  to 
describe  a  number  of  devices  that,  in  many  cases,  shorten 
and  simplify  the  operations.  It  was  deemed  best  to  defer 
these  descriptions  until  this  time,  for  the  student  should 
learn  to  work  without  making  use  of  these  methods,  and 
should  become  familiar  with  the  properties  of  precipitates 
before  they  are  employed.  In  fact,  these  methods  arc 
seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  but  are  very  handy  in  some  cases. 


FILTERING. 

H.  As  we  have  seen,  when  a  tube  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  funnel,  the  increased  weight  of  water  tends  to  draw 
the  liquid  through  the   filter  much  more   rapidly  than   it 
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would  p;iss  through  without  this  weight  drawing  it.  On  the  I 
same  principle,  if  rather  strong  suction  is  applied  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  funnel,  and  the  filter  paper  is  pressed  so 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel  that  no  air  can  pass  between 
the  glass  and  paper,  filtration,  which  is  a  tedious  operation 
at  best,  will  be  materially  shortened.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  end  of  the  funnel  in  a  tight  vessel 
from  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted. 

3.     A  simple  Filter  Piimp.^A  simple  form  of  filter 
pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,     The  flask  a  is  made  of  strong 


Heavy  glass  to  withstand  pressure.  It  is  fitted  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  stopper,  through  one  perforation  of  which 
the  tube  of  the  funnel  ^  is  passed,  while  a  glass  tube,  Ixrnt 
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at  right  angles,  passes  through  the  other  perforation.  This 
tube  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube,  with  a  glass 
tube  passing  through  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  r,  which  has 
a  tubulure  near  the  bottom.  This  tubulure  is  fitted  with  a 
perforated  rubber  stopper  through  which  a  glass  tul>e  is 
passed,  and  this  glass  tube  is  connected  with  a  similar  glass 
tube  passing  through  the  tubulure  of  the  bottle  d  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing. 

The  bottle  c  is  now  filled  with  water,  the  apparatus  con- 
nected, and  d  placed  upon  the  floor.  The  water  begins  to 
pass  from  c  to  //,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum  in  c^  and  some  of 
the  air  passes  over  from  the  flask  a  to  help  fill  this.  A  par- 
tial vacuum  is  thus  produced  in  the  flask  ^,  and  the  lic^uid  is 
drawn  through  the  filter  to  fill  this.  When  all  the  water  has 
passed  from  c  to  d^  the  bottle  d  may  be  placed  upon  the 
table,  connected  with  the  flask  a^  and  c  may  be  placed  on  the 
floor,  thus  causing  the  water  to  flow  back;  this  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  It  is  very  handy  to  have  a 
screw  pinch  cock  e  on  the  tube  connecting  the  two  bottles, 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  from  one  to  the  other  while 
their  positions  are  being  changed. 

This  form  of  filter  pump  does  not  produce  very  strong 
suction,  and,  consequently,  filtration  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as 
when  a  stronger  form  of  pump  is  used;  but  it  is  very  handy 
in  many  cases,  as  it  can  be  arranged  in  any  laboratory  in  a 
few  minutes.  If  bottles  having  tubulurcs  near  the  bottom 
are  not  at  hand,  ordinary  large  bottles  may  be  used.  In  this 
case,  the  bottles  are  fitted  with  stoppers  having  two  perfora- 
tions, and  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  attaclicd 
to  glass  tubes  passing  through  the  stoppers  and  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  each  bottle.  The  water  is  thus  siphoned  from  one 
bottle  to  the  other,  and  this  works  nearly  as  well  as  the  form 
shown  in  the  figure. 

4.  A  Stronfirer  Pump. — If  the  laboratory  is  supplied 
with  running  water,  as  every  laboratory  should  be,  a  much 
more  efficient  pump,  depending  upon  running  water  f(;r  the 
exhaustion  of  air,  may  be  used.     Aspirators  depending  upon 
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running  water  are  made  in  several  forms  and  of  different 
materials.  Both  glass  and  metal  aspirators  may  be  purchased 
from  dealers.  A  very  good  form  of  filter  pump  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  aspirator  is  connected  with  the  faucet  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  strong  rubber  tubing,  or  a  rubber  band  d,  and 
is  firmly  bound  to  the  faucet  by  means  of  a  cord  or  wire. 


k 


The  water  flowing  through  the  tube  b,  and  out  of  the  zigzag 
tube  at  the  bottom,  draws  the  air  out  of  the  bulb  n,  having  a 
side  tube  c  that  is  connected  with  the  flask  c,  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube  having  thick  walls  to  withstand  the  pressure. 
With  a  strong  water  pressure,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
air  may  be  exhausted  from  the  flask  e  by  means  of  this 
pump,  thus  producing  strong  suction,  and,  consequently, 
rapid  filtration. 

5,     A  Platinnm  Cone. — If  we    were   to  place   a  filter 
paper  in  a  funnel  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  apply  suction. 


i  k 
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by  means  of  the  pump  just  described,  while  filtering,  the 
paper  would  immediately  be  broken.  To  avoid  this  breaking 
of  the  paper  and  consequent 
loss  of  precipitate,  a  plati- , 
num  cone  is  always  used  to 
protect  the  cone  of  the  filter. 
A  platinum  cone  is  shown 
at  (a),  Fig.  3,  and  at  (d)  it  is 
shown  placed  in  the  funnel 
ready  for  use.  It  is  merely 
a  cone  made  of  thin  plati- 
num, and  filled  with  small 
perforations  through  which 
the  liquid  can  pass,  but 
which  are  too  small  to  allow 
the    suction    to    break    the  ^"'  ^ 

paper.  The  cone  must  fit  the  funnel  perfectly,  and  the 
pajjer  is  then  fitted  into  the  funnel  in  the  same  way  that 
would  be  done  if  the  cone  were  not  employed.  Any 
amount  of  suction  may  now  be  applied  without  breaking 
the  paper. 

While  this  method  of  rapid  filtration  is  very  handy  in 
many  instances,  it  is  not  best  to  apply  it  in  all  cases. 
Precipitates  that  tend  to  run  through  the  filter — nutably 
zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate — are  much  more  likely  to 
pass  through  when  suction  is  applied  than  when  allowed 
to  filter  in  the  usual  manner.  When  several  elements 
are  to  be  successively  separated  from  the  same  solution, 
there  is  increased  danger  of  loss  of  solution  if  suction  is 
applied  in  filtering;  hence,  if  this  method  is  employed 
in  these  cases,  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such 


6.  The  Gooch  Crucible, — A  rapid  method  of  filtering 
without  paper  is  afforded  by  the  Gooch  cnicible,  which  serves 
both  as  filter  and  crucible.  It  is  similar  to  an  ordinary 
platinum  crucible,  except  that  the  bottom  is  filled  with  small 
perforations,  and  it  is  supplied  with  a  platinum  cap  that  fits 
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over  the  bottom.  In  Fig.  i  the  crucible  and  cap  are  shown 
at  (a),  and  the  erncible  fitted  into  the  funnel  tube  as  it  is 
used  in  filtering  is  shown  at  (i). 
To  use  this  cnicible,  fit  it  into 
the  top  of  a  funnel  tube  over 
which  a  short  piece  of  thin 
flexible  rubber  tubing  is 
stretched,  as  shown  at  (i). 
The  rubber  coming  between 
the  glass  and  crucible  makes 
.1  ^lir-tight  connection.  Insert 
iiL  lower  end  of  the  funnel 
lube  tlirough  a  perforation  of 
a  rubl}er  stopper  into  a  filter- 
ing flask.  Into  the  crucible 
pour  a  little  prepared  asbestos 
that  has  been  scraped  so  that 
f  the  fibers  have  a  soft,  silky 
texture,  washed  in  acid  to 
remove  all  impurities  and  sus- 
pended in  pure  water.  Attach 
the  flask  to  an  aspirator,  and 
""■  *■  draw  the  water  through.    The 

asbest<.is  will  he  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a 
firm,  compact  layer,  which  will  retain  the  finest  precipitates, 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  pass  through  quite  freely  nnder  the 
action  of  the  filter  pump.  When  all  the  water  has  passed 
through  the  crucible,  wash  the  felt  of  asbestos  two  or  three 
times  with  water,  and  suck  the  felt  as  dry  as  possible. 
Remove  the  crucible  from  the  funnel  tube ;  if  any  asbestos  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  crucible,  wipe  it  off;  place  the  cap  on 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  dry,  ignite,  cool,  and  weigh  it. 
Replace  the  crucible  in  the  funnel  tube,  apply  suction,  pour 
the  liquid  to  be  filtered  through  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  is  poured  through  a  filler,  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
felt,  and  wash  in  the  same  way  that  is  done  when  a  filter 
paper  is  used.  Remove  the  crucible  from  the  tube,  place 
the  cap  on  the  bottom,  dry,  ignite  if  necessary,  and  weigh. 
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The  increase  in  weight  over  the  first  weighing  is  the  weight 
of  precipitate. 

This  method  of  filtration  and  weighing  is  very  handy  in 
many  cases.  There  is  no  paper  present  to  reduce  the  pre- 
cipitate during  ignition,  and  all  precipitates  that  do  not 
attack  platinum  may  be  ignited  in  this  crucible.  Those 
precipitates  that  do  attack  platinum  may  be  filtered  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  with  a  perforated  bottom,  similar  in  every 
way  to  the  platinum  crucible  just  described;  hence,  this 
method  of  filtration  may  be  applied  in  every  case.  It  is  very 
often  used  in  the  case  of  precipitates  that  cannot  be  ignited. 
If  a  weighed  filter  is  used  in  such  cases,  it  is  likely  to  change 
in  weight,  slightly,  and  thus  render  the  results  inaccurate; 
but,  if  the  asbestos  felt  is  properly  made,  the  weight  of  a 
Gooch  crucible  scarcely  varies  at  all,  though  it  be  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed,  repeatedly. 


IGNirrXG   PRECIPITATES. 

7.  The  ordinary  method  of  igniting  precipitates  has 
already  been  described,  and,  generally  speaking,  this  method 
is  the  best.  But,  in  the  case  of  precipitates  that  are  not 
reduced  when  ignited  in  the  presence  of  filter  pai^er,  much 
time  is  sometimes  saved  by  igniting  these  precipitates  without 
drying  them.  If  this  method  of  ignition  is  to  be  employed, 
draw  the  last  of  the  wash  water  out  of  the  precipitate,  and 
filter  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump. 
Fold  the  paper  carefully  around  the  precipitate  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  prevent  particles  from  flying  out  and  bein^ 
lost,  when  heat  is  applied.  Place  the  precipitate  thus  wrap]X'd 
in  the  paper,  in  a  crucible,  place  the  cover  on,  stand  it  in  a 
triangle,  and  heat  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  turned  very 
low,  at  first.  Gradually  increase  the  heat,  by  turning  the 
flame  higher,  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
paper  is  charred.  Then  remove  the  burner  for  a  moment, 
place  the  crucible  in  a  slanting  position,  and  partially 
withdraw  the  lid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.     Replace  the  burner 
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under  the  crucible,  and  continue  to  heat  it  until  the  paper  is 
completely  burned  off. 

Placing  the  lid  of  the  crucible  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  hastens  the  burning  of  the  filter,  by  causing  a  draft 

of  air  to  pass  through  the 
crucible,  thus  supplying 
oxygen  to  bum  the  car- 
bon. If  the  crucible  and 
cover  are  placed  in  the 
proper  position  this  cur- 
rent of  air  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  cause 
any  loss  of  precipitate. 
This  operation  is  rather 
slow  in  some  cases,  and 
is  hastened  by  turning 
_-fpr  the  crucible  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  each  part 
of  it  is  brought  succes- 
sively into  the  flame.  If 
the  paper  is  very  slow  in 
burning,  it  inay  sometimes  be  hastened  by  stirring  the  precip- 
itate with  a  stout  piece  of  platinum  wire.  When  this  is  done, 
the  burner  must  be  removed  while  stirring,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  ^uard  against  loss.  If  the  precipitate  is  one 
that  re(iuires  intense  ignition,  a  blast  lamp  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Bunscn  burner,  after  the  pajx^r  is  charred;  but  in 
this  ease  it  is  ])est  to  stand  the  cruci])le  in  an  upright  position, 
or  at  least  take  earc  that  the  flame  strikes  the  crucible  in  such 
a  way  tliat  it  does  not  produce  a  strong  draft  of  air  through 
the  tc)p  of  it,  for  with  a  blast  lamp  it  is  easy  to  produce  a 
current  of  air  that  will  carry  out  particles  of  precipitate. 

This  method  of  ignition  is  very  handy  in  many  instances. 
The  time  that  it  saves  in  determining  silica,  iron,  alumina, 
caleium,  etc.,  the  precipitates  of  which  are  not  reduced  by 
heating  with  carbon,  is  considerable.  The  danger  of  loss, 
however,  is  greater  when  this  method  is  employed,  and, 
consequently,  greater  care  should  be  exercised. 


Fin.  5. 
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THE   ANALYSIS   OF   CHEMICAL   COM- 
POUNDS. 


COMPIiETE   ANAIiYSES. 

8,  In  describing  the  analysis  of  compounds,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  such  full  directions  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  elements  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1,  for  the  student  should  now 
be  able  to  determine  any  of  these  elements  without  trouble ; 
and  if  he  is  not,  he  can  refer  to  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  at  any  time.  While  the  elements  that  have  not  been 
determined  will  need  to  be  treated  a  Httle  more  fully  than 
those  that  have,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  treat  them  so 
fully  as  were  the  determinations  in  Quantitative  Analysts, 
Part  1,  for,  having  become  familiar  with  the  general  methods 
of  quantitative  analysis,  the  student  should  be  able  to  apply 
them  even  in  cases  for  which  he  has  not  had  full  directions. 

In  the  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  the  student  has  an 
additional  check  on  his  work,  for,  in  addition  to  calculating 
the  theoretical  percentage  of  each  element,  or  group  of 
elements,  determined,  he  can  see  how  near  the  percentages 
obtained  come  to  footing  up  to  100.  For  reasons  that  have 
already  been  explained,  the  sum  of  the  i^erccntages  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  exactly  100;  but,  if  the  analyses  are  care- 
fully performed,  when  working  on  simple  compounds,  the 
results  obtained  will  frequently  foot  up  to  very  near  100. 


MAGNESIUM    Hirr^PIIATE. 

9,  Preparation  of  the  Sample. — The  sample  must  be 
dry,  but  must  not  have  lost  water  of  crystallization.  As  this 
salt  is  slightly  efflorescent,  select  8  or  10  grams  of  crystals 
that  are  dry,  but  have  not  lost  water  of  cr^^stallization ; 
pulverize  them  quickly  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and 
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keep  the  powder  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  or  tube.  After 
removing  a  part  of  the  sample,  always  replace  the  stopper  in 
the  bottle  or  tube  immediately,  and  weigh  the  sample  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  preferred,  the  tube  and  contents 
may  be  weighed,  a  suitable  portion  of  the  sample  poured 
into  a  beaker,  the  stopper  returned  to  the  tube,  and  the  tube 
and  contents  again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the 
weight  of  substance  taken  for  analysis. 

10.  l>otorinluatlou  of  Magrnesla.  —  Dissolve  about 
1  gram  of  the  salt  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  6  cubic  centimeters  of 
aninioniuni  chloride,  and  then  render  the  solution  distinctly 
alkaline  with  ammonia;  or,  render  the  solution  strongly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  distinctly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  when  ammonium  chloride  will  be  formed  in  the 
solution,  and  need  not  be  added.  In  either  case,  if  a  pre- 
cipitate of  magnesium  hydrate  is  formed,  it  must  be  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
must  again  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia;  and  this 
must  bo  continued  until  the  solution  contains  sufficient 
aninionium  chloride  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  mag- 
nesium hydrate,  and  a  clear,  ammoniacal  solution  is  obtained. 

To  this  clear  solution  add  a  solution  of  sodium -ammonium 
phosphate  (microcosmic  salt),  1  or  2  drops  at  a  time,  and  stir 
after  each  addition  of  reagent  imtil  the  precipitate  formed 
assumes  a  silky  crystalline  appearance.  When  an  excess  of 
the  rcai^ant  has  been  added,  add  to  the  liquid  about  one- 
fourth  its  volume  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well,  and 
stand  aside,  in  a  cool  place,  for  4  or  5  hours  for  the  precipitate 
to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  using  the  filter  pump,  if  one  is 
at  band,  wash  with  dilute  ammonia,  dry  the  precipitate  and 
filter,  remove  the  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass,  bum  the  paper 
in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite 
for  some  time  at  a  bright  red  heat,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  Or,  filter,  using  a 
Gooch  crucil)le,  wash  with  dilute  ammonia — 1  part  of  con- 
centrate   ammonia  to   4    parts    of  water — dry   by   heating 
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cautiously  over  the  Bunsen  burner  at  a  low  temperature, 
with  the  crucible  covered,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to 
bright  redness  for  several  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^y  which  contains 
36.04  per  cent,  of  magnesia  MgO.  In  connection  with  this 
determination,  the  student  should  read  Arts.  34  and  36, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 

1 1  •  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Add. — ^Weigh  about 
1  gram  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  acidulate  the  solution  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  a  few  moments  while  stirring  the  solution 
continuously,  and  then  stand  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  2  or 
3  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 

As  this  finely  divided  precipitate  tends  to  pass  through 
filter  paper,  and  is  very  easily  reduced  when  ignited  in  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  it  is  best  to  use  a  Gooch 
crucible  in  filtering  it.  If  the  Gooch  f<.lt  is  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  will  easily  retain  every  particle  of  preei])itate.  For 
this  purpose,  pour  the  asbestos  into  tlie  crucible  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  draw  the  water  through.  Then  stand  the  bottle, 
in  which  the  asbestos  is  suspended,  aside,  for  a  few  nionients, 
when  the  coarser  and  heavier  part  of  the  asbestos  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  only  the  finest  particles  remain  siisix^nded 
in  the  water.  Pour  some  of  this  into  the  crucible  and  draw 
the  water  through.  The  fine  particles  of  asbestos  will  thus 
be  deposited  upon  the  coarser  layer,  forming  a  compact  felt, 
which  will  retain  the  finest  precipitates.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary with  ordinary  precipitates,  and  with  such  a  felt,  filtration 
is  much  slower  than  with  a  coarser  one,  but  for  very  fine  pre- 
cipitates, the  felt  should  always  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Draw  as  much  water  as  possi)>le  out  of  the  felt  by  means 
of  the  filter  pump,  then  dry  it  carefully  over  a  Bunsen  bumer, 
ignite  moderately,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  Return 
the  crucible  to  the  funnel  tube,  decant  the  clear  lic^uid  through 
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it,  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  felt  with  hot  water,  and  suck 
it  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Place  the 
cover  on  the  crucible,  and  heat  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner 
to  dry  it ;  then  ignite  at  a  moderate  heat,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  34.33 
per  cent,  of  SO^, 

If  a  Gooch  crucible  is  not  at  hand,  the  precipitate  may  be 
filtered  on  filter  paper  and  treated  as  described  in  Arts.  66 
and  67,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1,  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  this  determination,  but  a  filter  pump 
should  not  be  used,  as  this  increases  the  danger  of  precipitate 
passing  through  the  filter.  Some  chemists  recommend  the 
use  of  double  filters  for  this  precipitate.  If  this  method  is 
used,  two  filters  are  placed  together,  folded,  and  fitted  into 
the  funnel  just  like  a  single  filter.  This  device  seems  to  be 
more  efficient  than  a  single  filter,  in  some  cases. 

12.  Determination  of  Water. — For  the  determination 
of  water,  weigh  a  crucible,  introduce  about  1  gram  of  the 
sample,  and  weigh  again.  The  difference  in  the  two  weights 
is  the  weight  of  sample  taken.  Place  the  crucible  and  con- 
tents over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  heat  very  gently  at  first,  but 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  dull  redness.  Heat  at 
this  temperature  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh.  Then,  again  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigli ;  and  repeat  this  operation  till  a  con- 
stant wcii^ht  is  obtained.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  water  which  has  been  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  from  this 
the  pcrccntai^e  of  water  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  making  this  determination,  suffi- 
cient heat  must  be  employed  to  expel  all  the  water,  but  a 
very  high  temperature  is  likely  to  decompose  the  salt,  and, 
consequently,  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  AlgSO^^lH^O  is  as  follows: 

MgO 16.26^ 

SO^ 32.52j^ 

H^O 51.22^ 

lOO.OOji 
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BARIUM   CniiORIDE. 

13.  If  the  sample  is  dry,  pure,  and  in  small  crystals,  no 
further  preparation  is  required,  but  if  it  is  in  large  crystals, 
it  should  be  pulverized  by  means  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  and 
preserved  as  described  in  Art.  9. 

This  salt  may  be  analyzed  in  several  ways.  The  method 
most  generally  adopted,  however,  is  as  follows ; 

1 4.  Determination  of  Barium. — Dissolve  about  1  gram 
of  the  sample  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  ammonium  chloride;  heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  barium,  as  barium  sulphate,  with  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  stand  beaker  and  contents  in  a  rather 
warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  test  the  solution  before  filtering,  to 
learn  if  sufficient  acid  has  been  added.  To  do  this,  remove 
a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  barium-chloride  solution.  If  this 
produces  a  precipitate  on  the  watch  glass,  it  shows  that  the 
solution  contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  and,  consequently,  that 
enough  has  been  added  to  precipitate  all  the  barium.  If  a 
precipitate  is  not  formed,  more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  added,  and  the  solution  must  again  be  boiled  and  tlie 
precipitate  allowed  to  settle.  In  either  case,  the  portion 
taken  out  on  the  watch  glass  to  be  tested  must  be  thrown 
away..  When  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  filter, 
wash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
Art-  11.  The  precipitate  is  barium  sulphate,  which  contains 
58.81  per  cent  of  barium,  and  from  this  the  percentai:2:c  of 
barium  is  readily  calculated.  In  connection  wnth  this  deter- 
mination, Arts.  4S  and  43,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1, 
should  be  read. 

15.  Determination  of  Chlorine. — Dissolve  .  5  gram,  or 
a  trifle  more,  of  the  sample,  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters 
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of  water,  heat  very  gently,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine 
with  a  slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  has  been  added.  Then  raise  the  temperature, 
while  stirring  continuously,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh, 
as  directed  in  Art.  12,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  The 
precipitate  is  silver  chloride  AgCly  which  contains  24.73  per 
cent,  of  chlorine.  From  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample. 

16.  Determination  of  Water. — Weigh  about  1  gram 
of  the  sample  in  a  weighed  crucible.  Place  this  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  and  heat  very  gradually,  until  the  crucible 
assumes  a  dull-red  color.  Heat  at  this  temperature  for  about 
5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  quickly.  Heat 
again  for  about  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh; 
and  repeat  the  heating  and  weighing  until  a  constant  weight 
is  obtained.  Heat  enough  must  be  applied  to  drive  oflF  all 
the  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  highly  or 
some  of  the  chlorine  will  also  be  expelled.  The  loss  in 
weiefht  is  the  weii^ht  of  the  water  expelled  by  the  heat,  and 
from  this,  the  percentaii^eof  water  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 
The  theoretical  composition  of  BaCl^^^iHfi  is  as  follows: 

Ba 5G.17,^ 

CI 20.05,'^ 

Hfi 14. 78^1? 

100.00^ 


FERROUS  SlTIirilATB. 

17.     Determination   of  Iron. — Weij^fh   1   gram  of  the 

sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
heat  to  boilinir,  and  oxidize  the  iron  with  a  little  concentrate 
nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the  iron  from  this  boiling  solution 
by  means  of  a  slii^fht  excess  of  ammrmia.  As  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  filter  on  to  a  paper,  using  the  filter  pump. 
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Wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  suck 
it  as  dry  as  possible  with  the  pump.  Wrap  the  filter  paper 
around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  finally  at  full  redness  for  5  minutes. 
Cool,  and  weigh  as  Fefi^^  which  contains  90  per  cent,  of 
FiO. 

Instead  of  determining  the  ferrous  oxide  in  this  way,  the 
method  described  in  Arts.  14  and  16,  Quantitative  Analysis^ 
Part  1,  may  be  employed.  These  articles  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  this  determination  at  all  events.  Or,  1  gram 
of  the  sample  may  be  dissolved  in  water  containing  10  or 
15  cubic  centimeters  of  acid,  and  titrated  as  described  in 
Art.  95  or  Art.  98,  Quantitative  Analysts,  Part  1.  From 
the  iron  obtained  in  this  way,  the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide 
is  calculated  by  the  proportion  Fc  :  FcO  =  wt.  Fc  :  x,  and 
from  this  the  percentage  of  FcO  in  the  sample  is  calculated 
in  the  usual  manner. 

18.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Add.  —  Dissolve 
about  1  gram  of  the  sample  in  100  to  150  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  from  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride. Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Stand 
in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  and 
then  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  1 1. 
The  precipitate  is  BaSO^y  which  contains  34.3:j  \>qv  cent,  of 
SO^y  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  SO^  in  the  sample  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

19.  Determination  of  Water. — The  water  of  crystal- 
lization in  ferrous  sulphate  cannot  be  determined  by  heating 
a  sample  of  the  salt  in  a  crucible  and  calling  the  loss 
water,  for  while  the  water  is  being  driven  off,  the  iron  is 
gradually  changed  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric  condition. 
Consequently,  the  water  must  be  driven  off,  absorbed,  and 
weighed  directly.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this 
is  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  C.     Draw  a  piece 
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of  hard  glass  tubing  (combustion  tubing)  out  to  a  small 
tube  at  one  end,  and  bend  this  at  right  angles.  Support 
the  tube — which  should  be  10  or  12  inches  long — by  means 
of  an  iron  clamp  or  other  suitable  support  Fit  the  end  a 
with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  through  which  the  end  of 
the  drying  tube  ^,  which  is  filled  with  dry,  fused  calcium 
chloride,  is  passed.  Over  the  small  end  of  the  tube  at  b, 
slip  one  end  of  a  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  gentle  current  of  air 
through  the  tube,   while  heating  it   throughout  its  entire 


length  by  means  of  a  Rtmsen  burner,  to  get  it  perfectly  dry. 
Removi;  tliu  rubber  tube  from  /',  and  pass  this  end  of  the 
tube  tliruuj,'h  the  perforation  in  the  stopper  of  one  limb  of 
a  U  tube  c,  that  contains  dry,  fused  calcium  chloride,  and  has 
just  been  aecuratcly  weighed.  Through  the  perforation  in 
the  sti)pper  in  the  otlier  limb  of  the  tube,  pass  a  small  glass 
tulie  (/,  lient  :it  ri^'lit  angles.  Then  withdraw  the  drj-ing 
tube  ;iii(l  slcqjiK'r  from  a,  introduce  a  bait  made  of  platinum 
foil,  cimtainiuLC  about  1  gram  of  the  sample  that  has  been 
accurately  wci,L;lKd,  ami  immediately  replace  the  stopper  and 
drying  tube.  Over  the  tube  </,  slip  the  end  of  a  rubber  tube 
that  is  connected  with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  gentle  cur- 
rent of  air  throu,t.'h  the  a]i]iaratns.  Then  bring  a  burner 
under  the  platinum  boat  containing  the  sample,  and  heat  it 
at  a  gradually  iticreasin'^  temperature,  until  the  water  is  all 
driven  ofT.    The  current  of  air  passing  through  the  apparatus 
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will  carry  the  aqueous  vapors  over  to  the  U  tube  r,  where 
they  are  absorbed  by  the  calcium  chloride.  If  any  water 
condenses  near  the  end  of  the  tube  at  b^  the  tube  must  be 
heated  at  this  point  until  this  water  is  driven  over  and 
absorbed  in  the  U  tube.  It  is  a  good  plan,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  to  heat  the  tube  a  by  throughout  its  entire  length, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  moisture  is  driven  over  and 
absorbed;  and  the  current  of  air  should  be  continued  a 
few  moments  to  draw  all  the  moist  air  out  of  the  tube  a  b. 
Then  remove  the  U  tube  to  the  balance,  and  weigh  as  soon 
as  it  is  cool. 

Air  should  be  excluded  from  the  tube  while  it  is  cooling, 
or  the  calcium  chloride  is  likely  to  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air  and  thus  increase  in  weight.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  rod  in  the  perforation  of  the 
stopper  through  which  the  tube  b  passed,  and  drawing  a 
short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  tube  d,  and  placing  a 
glass  rod  in  the  other  end  of  this  rubber  tube.  Or,  if  the 
first  weighing  were  performed  without  the  tube  dy  this  may 
be  removed,  and  the  perforation  in  this  stopper  may  also  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  These  rods  must  be  removed 
before  weighing,  unless  they  were  in  the  perforations  during 
the  first  weighing,  as  the  conditions  must  be  as  nearly  the 
same  as  possible  during  these  two  weighings;  and  if  they 
are  used  during  both  weighings,  one  of  them  should  be 
removed  for  a  moment  just  before  weighing,  to  allow  any 
inequality  of  pressure  to  adjust  itself.  The  increase  in 
weight  is  the  weight  of  water  expelled  from  the  sample,  and 
absorbed  by  the  calcium  chloride,  and  from  this  the  per- 
centage of  water  in  the  sample  is  calculated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Instead  of  weighing  up  a  sample  for  each  determination, 
the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
sample,  and  this  is  sometimes  an  advantage  on  account  of  a 
small  sample,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The  method  of 
analysis  just  described,  is  advised  whenever  practicable,  but 
it  is  well  to  make  one  analysis  as  follows.  Determine  the 
iron  just  as  described  in  Art.  17,  except  that  it  is  best  to 
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filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  without  the  use  of  the  filter 
pump,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
filtrate,  or  to  allow  any  foreign  matter  to  get  into  it.  After 
the  iron  has  been  separated,  render  the  filtrate  slightly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  bring  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride. 
After  allowing  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  while 
standing  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh,  as 
described  in  Art.  11. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  all  three  deter- 
minations may  be  made,  using  but  one  sample,  but  this 
usually  involves  considerable  difficulty.  If,  however,  this  is 
to  be  done,  weigh,  accurately,  about  1  gram  of  the  sample 
into  a  platinum  boat,  and  determine  the  water  as  just 
directed,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  sample  out  of  the 
boat  At  the  completion  of  this  determination,  remove  the 
platinum  boat  from  the  tube  to  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  the  dry 
sample.  This  usually  causes  considerable  trouble,  ^and  is 
generally  best  accomplished  by  heating  for  some  time  with 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  imtil  most  of  the  excess  of 
acid  is  eva]X)ralcd,  and  then  diluting  with  water.  When  the 
siimple  is  all  dissolved  oil  of  the  platinum  boat,  remove  it 
from  the  solution,  ^nd  wash  it  off  thoroughly,  receiving  the 
\vashin<:^s  in  tlie  main  solution.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
add  a  little  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  any  iron  that 
may  still  be  in  the  ferrous  condition,  and  precipitate  the  iron 
with  a  slit^ht  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter,  wash  with  hot 
water,  i<;nite,  and  wei«^^h,  as  usual.  Render  the  filtrate 
sli;.^ditly  acid  with  hydroeliloric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  barium 
chloride.  After  standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  precipi- 
tate has  collected  and  settled,  liltcr,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh, 
as  directed  in  Art.  1  !• 

The  theoretical  composition  ol  FcS 0^^7/1.^0  is  as  follows: 

FiO !.   25.90^ 

SO^ 28.78^ 

///; 45.32^ 

100.00^ 
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CAIXJIUM   CARBONATK. 

20.  I>etennination  of  Liiinc. — Heat  the  sample  in  an 
air  bath  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  about  110°,  to  dry  it;  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh  out  about  .5  gram  for  the  determina- 
tion of  lime.  Transfer  this  to  a  beaker  of  rather  deep  form, 
and  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass.  Draw  this  slightly 
to  one  side,  introduce  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
allowing  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  beaker,  and  quickly 
slip  the  watch  glass  back  in  place,  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
substance  during  solution.  Continue  to  add  acid  in  this  way 
until  enough  has  been  added  to  dissolve  all  the  airbonatc, 
and  complete  the  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat,  if  nccessiiry. 
Dilute  the  solution  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters  with  pure 
water,  render  it  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  a  mcxicratc  excess 
of  ammonium  oxalate,  adding  the  reagent  slowly,  and  with 
constant  stirring.  Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a  warm 
place  for  about  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  deter- 
mine the  calcium  oxide  by  one  of  the  following  mcth(xls: 

1.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  burn 
the  filter  in  a  platinum  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  i ignite, 
cool,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  38,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis^ Part  1.  The  precipitate  in  this  case  is  calcium  oxide, 
and  the  percentage  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate  by  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  and  multiplying 
this  result  by  100,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right. 

2.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  paper,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
Add  the  precipitate,  and  moisten  it  with  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid.  Heat  gently  to  convert  the  precipitate  into 
sulphate  and  drive  oflE  the  excess  of  acid,  ignite  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  cool,  and  weigh,  as 
calcium  sulphate,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  40, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  The  precipitate  contains 
41.18  per  cent  of  calcitun  oxide. 
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3.  Wash  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker  as  completely  as 
possible  with  water,  and  then  continue  the  washing  with  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  water  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  70°  or  80°,  and  titrate 
with  a  potassium -permanganate  solution,  as  directed  in 
Art.  lOO,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  The  strength  of 
a  permanganate  solution  with  respect  to  CaO  is  there  given. 

31.  Determination  of  Carbon  JJioxIdo. — Carbon  diox- 
ide may  be  determined  either  by  direct  weighing,  or  by  loss 
in  weight.  A  number  of  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
have  been  proposed.  Three  of  those  most  commonly  used 
are  here  given. 

1.  Fit  a  flask  (^,  Fig.  7),  having  a  capacity  of  from  300  to 
600  cubic  centimeters,  with  a  rubber  stopper  having  three 


perforations.  Tlirouf^h  one  of  these  ]x;rforations  pass  a  fun- 
nel lul)c  (-,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ijottom  of  the  flask.  After 
passing  tliis  tJirough  the  stopper,  draw  the  lower  end  out  to 
a  rather  small  pnint,  ;md  bend  it  upwards  to  prevent  the 
entrance  nf  bubbles  nf  gas.  Tlirnivj^h  another  opening,  pass 
a  tube,  also  reaching  ne.nrly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and 
connect  it  with  the  U  tube  a,  containing  soda  lime,  or  a 
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concentrate  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube.  Over  this  rubber  tube,  slip  a  pinch  cock  d  that  should 
be  left  open  for  the  present,  and  is  only  to  be  used  in  case  it 
becomes  necessary  later.  Through  the  third  perforation, 
pass  a  tube,  reaching  just  through  the  stopper,  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  Bend  this  tube  above  the  stopper,  and  pass  it 
through  the  short  cooler  tube  e. 

A  condenser  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  by  fitting  each 
end  of  a  short  large  tube  with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber 
stopper,  and  passing  the  tube  from  the  flask  through  one 
perforation  of  each  of  these  stoppers.  Through  the  other 
perforation  of  each  stopper,  pass  short  glass  tubes,  and  con- 
nect these  with  rubber  tubes.  Through  one  of  these  tubes 
conduct  cold  water  into  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser,  and 
through  the  other  conduct  water  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
condenser  to  a  sink.  Connect  the  tube  passing  through  this 
condenser  with  the  U  tube  /",  which  is  filled  with  pumice 
stone  saturated  with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  or  is  about 
half  filled  with  glass  beads,  and  contains  enough  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  so  that  any  air  or  gas  passing  through  the 
tube  must  pass  through  the  acid.  Connect  this  U  tube  with 
the  weighed  U  tube  w^  which  is  filled  to  three-fourths  its 
capacity  with  soda  lime,  and  the  last  quarter  with  rather 
fine,  dry  calcium  chloride.  Connect  this  with  the  weighed 
U  tube  w\  which  is  filled  with  soda  lime  and  calcium  chlo- 
ride, in  the  same  way  that  w  is.  For  the  U  tubes  w  and  iv\ 
glass- stoppered  weighing  tubes  are  best  used,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  Any  tightly  stoppered  U  tube  that  has  been  filled 
with  soda  lime  and  a  little  calcium  chloride,  and  weighed, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Connect  the  tube  iv'  with  the 
tube  g^  filled  with  dry,  fused  calcium  chloride,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  moisture  from  this  end.  This  tube  may 
be  connected  directly  with  an  aspirator,  but,  in  order  to 
better  control  the  current  of  air  and  gas,  it  is  best  to  connect 
it  with  the  bottle  A,  containing  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  so 
that  the  rate  at  which  bubbles  pass  through  this  may  be 
noted,  and  connect  this  bottle  with  an  aspirator. 

The  flask  b  should  be  supported  on  a  retort  stand,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  apparatus  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  wire 
hooks,  from  a  bar,  or  a  thick  piece  of  glass  tubing,  held  in  a 
clamp.  A  broom  handle  may  be  made  to  serve  very  well  for 
this  purpose.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  introduce  enough 
pure  water  through  the  funnel  tube  r,  to  cover  the  end  of 
this  tube  and  the  tube  leading  from  a,  draw  a  gentle  current 
of  air  through  the  apparatus,  and  by  means  of  a  burner,  heat 
the  flask  until  the  water  commences  to  boil,  while  keeping 
air  enough  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  that  there  is  no 
back  pressure  towards rt'.  Have  an  accurately  weighed  sample 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  a  short  open  tube,  ready.  About 
.5  gram  of  sample  is  a  gcxxl  quantity,  and  the  bottom  of  a 
test  tulMj  serves  well  to  hold  the  sample.  When  the  water 
commences  to  boil,  withdraw  the  stopjjcr  from  the  flcisk,  drop 
in  the  tul)c  containing  the  sample,  and  return  the  stopper  to 
its  place  at  once.  The  water  should  be  kept  gently  boiling, 
but  the  boiling  should  not  Ikj  violent  enough  so  that  steam 
passes  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  condenser,  and 
it  nnist  not  pass  the  middle  of  the  condenser  any  way. 
Have  the  funnel  tube  c  filled  with  half- strength  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  by  turning  the  stop-cock,  allow  a  very  little  of  this 
to  How  into  the  llask.  This  will  decompose  the  carbonate, 
setting  ficc  carbon  dioxide,  which  passes  over  with  the  air 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  S(Kla  lime.  The  acid  shoidd  be  added 
in  very  small  amounts,  or  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
will  be  too  rapid,  and  will  cause  a  back  pressure.  The  air 
should  pass  through  tlie  flask  all  the  time,  or  at  least  there 
should  be  no  back  pressure  towards  a,  and  if  such  occurs, 
it  shouUl  be  checked  at  once,  by  closing  the  pinch  cock  li 
on  the  rubl)er  tube,  and  leaving  it  closed  until  the  evolution 
of  gas  slackens  considerably. 

When  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  slackens,  add  a  little 
more  acid,  and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  sample  is 
completely  decomposed,  and  the  solution  contains  considera- 
ble free  acid.  Keep  the  solution  gently  boiling  during  this 
decomposition,  but  proceed  slowly  with  this  operation,  and 
at  no  time  allow  condensiition  to  be  visible  higher  than  the 
first  third  of  the  condenser.     When  solution  is  complete. 
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continue  to  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  for  15  or  20  min- 
utes, keeping  the  water  in  the  flask  as  near  the  boiling 
point  as  possible.  The  carbon  dioxide  will  all  be  carried 
over  and  absorbed  in  the  weighing  tubes  by  this  time. 
Disconnect  the  apparatus,  turn  the  stoppers  of  the  weighing 
tubes  so  that  air  cannot  pass  through,  remove  them  to  the 
balance,  and  allow  them  to  assume  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  As  soon  as  the  tubes  become  cool,  turn  the  stoppers 
for  a  moment  to  allow  the  air  pressure  to  adjust  itself,  and 
then  weigh  the  tubes.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  ip,  the  sample  is  readily  calculated.  There 
should  be  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  weight  of  u'\ 

If  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  tube  /,  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  must  be  emptied  and  refilled  after  each  deter- 
mination, but  the  weighing  tubes  may  be  used  again  in  the 
same  order.  After  two  determinations,  however,  7u'  should 
be  substituted  for  w,  and  w  is  refilled  and  used  in  the  place 
of  zu\  In  this  way,  the  order  in  which  the  tubes  are  used 
is  reversed,  and  one  of  the  tubes  is  refilled  after  every  sec- 
ond determination. 

2.  A  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  loss  of  weight,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.     It  con- 
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sists  of  three  small  flasks,  two  of  which,  a  and  /;,  should  have 
a  capacity  of  about  100  cubic  centimeters  each,  and  the 
third,  r,  should  have  a  capacity  of  about  25  cubic  centimeters. 
If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  use  smaller  flasks,  50  or 
75  cubic-centimeter  fladks  may  be  used  for  a  and  /',  but  it 
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is  generally  best  in  this  case  to  use  a  smaller  sample,  and 
greater  care  should  be  taken  in  performing  the  operation. 

Fit  each  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber  stopper. 
Through  the  first  perforation  of  the  stopper  in  a^  pass  a 
small  piece  of  glass  tubing  d^  reaching  just  through  the 
stop|Xir,  and  bent  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper.  About 
2  inches  is  a  good  length  for  this  tube.  Through  the  sec- 
ond jxjrf  oral  ion  of  this  stopi)er,  pass  one  limb  of  the  tube  r, 
which  is  Ixjnt  twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  it  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  pass  the  other  limb  through 
the  first  perforation  of  the  stopi^er  in  ^,  and  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Through  the  second  perforation  of  the 
stopper  in  b^  pass  the  short  limb  of  the  tube/",  which  is  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  end  just  reaches  through 
the  stopper  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  pass  the  long  limb 
through  the  first  perforation  of  the  stopper  in  c^  and  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  flask.  Through  the  other  perforation 
of  this  stop^xT,  pass  a  tul>e^i;-,  about  2  inches  long,  and  bend 
it  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 

Into  the  flask  a^  intrcKluce  about  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
half-strength  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  weigh  accurately 
about  1  gram  oi  the  sample  into  /;,  and  place  about  10  cubic 
centimeters  (^f  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in  c.  Connect  the 
apparatus,  and  weigh  it  carefully. 

Place  a  ])icce  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  tube  g^  and  by 
gently  sucking  on  this,  draw  a  very  little  of  the  acid  from  a 
over  to  h.  Then  inmicdiatcly  close  the  tube  d^  by  slipping 
over  it  one  end  of  a  short  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The  carbon  dioxide 
that  is  evolved  passes  through  the  ilask  r,  where  any  mois- 
ture that  it  carries  with  it  is  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  elTervescencc  in  /;  ceases,  remove  the  tube 
from  d,  draw  a  little  more  acid  over  from  a^  and  immedi- 
ately close  d  again.  Repeat  this  operation  until  the  carbon- 
ate is  completely  decomposed,  and  the  flask  b  contains  some 
free  acid.  Now  place  this  flask  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
heat  it  gently  until  the  solution  just  begins  to  boil.  Remove 
the  burner,  withdraw   the  glass  rod  from   the  rubber   tube 
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over  d^  and  in  its  place  insert  a  small  drj'ing  tube  filled  with 
equal  parts  of  dry  calcium  chloride  and  soda  lime;  connect^'" 
with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  a  little  more  than  half  a  liter  of 
air  through  the  apparatus.  This  will  suffice  to  remove  all 
the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  apparatus,  and  a  larger  quantity 
should  be  avoided.  The  air  should  not  pass  through  the 
flasks  faster  than  2  or  3  bubbles  per  second.  When  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  removed  from  the  apparatus,  allow 
it  to  stand  till  perfectly  cool.  Then  remove  the  aspirator 
from  g^  and  the  drying  tube  from  d^  and  weigh  the  apparatus 
at  once.  The  difference  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  has  been  expelled,  and  from  this  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  calculated.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience,  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  not 
as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  that  in  determining  the 
carbon  dioxide  united  with  metals  whose  sulphates  are  solu- 
ble, this  method  may  be 
modified  in  a  way  that 
renders  it  more  satisfac- 
tory. For  this  method, 
the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  9  is  used.  The  two 
flasks,  a  and  ^,  usually 
have  a  capacity  of  about 
lOOcubic  centimeters  each, 
though  smaller  flasks  may 

be  used,  if  desirable.  Fit  each  of  these  flasks  with  a  doubly 
perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  first  perforation  in 
the  stopper  of  the  flask  ^,  pass  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about 
2  inches  long,  and  bend  it  at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 
Through  the  other  perforation  of  this  stopper  pass  the  long 
limb  of  the  tube  e,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so 
that  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Pass  the 
short  limb  of  this  tube  through  the  first  perforation  in  the 
stopper  of  by  and  through  the  other  perforation  pass  tlie 
tube  d,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  bent 
at  right  angles  above  the  stopper. 


Fig.  9. 
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Fill  the  flask  a  to  about  half  its  capacity  with  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid.  Weigh  about  1  gram  of  the  sample  into  b^ 
and  then  fill  this  flask  to  about  one-third  its  capacity  with 
pure  water.  Connect  the  apparatus  and  weigh  it  accurately. 
Close  the  tube  d  by  drawing  over  it  one  end  of  a  short  rub- 
ber tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  glass 
rod,  and  slip  the  end  of  a  rubber  tube  over  c.  By  sucking 
on  this  tube,  draw  enough  air  out  of  ^  so  that  when  the 
mouth  is  removed  from  this  tube  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  pass  through  the  tube  e  from  a  to  b.  This  decom- 
poses the  carbonate,  and  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide  passes 
through  r,  is  dried  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a^  and  escapes 
through  c.  When  efFervescence  ceases,  draw  some  more  air 
out,  thus  causing  a  few  more  drops  of  acid  to  pass  over  to  ^, 
and  repeat  this  till  the  carbonate  is  entirely  decomposed. 
Then  suck  quite  vigorously  on  the  tube  attached  to  r,  to 
cause  considerable  acid  to  flow  over  to  b^  thus  heating  the 
solution  sufficiently  to  exj^el  any  carbon  dioxide  that  it  may 
contain.  Now  remove  the  rod  from  the  end  of  the  rubber 
tulxi  slipjx^d  over  d,  attach  a  drying  tube  containing  calcium 
cliloride  and  soda  lime  in  its  place,  connect  c  with  an  aspira- 
tor, and  draw  about  half  a  liter  of  air  through  the  apparatus 
at  tlic  rate  of  2  bubbles  ])cr  second.    This  will  remove  all  the 

• 

carbon  dioxide  from  the  apparatus,  and  as  it  passes  through 
the  sulphuric  acid,  any  moisture  carried  over  with  the  gas  is 
absorbed.  Allow  the  a|)paratus  to  stand  till  it  is  perfectly 
cool,  then  remove  the  tubes  from  c  and  d^  and  weigh  the 
ap])aratus  at  once.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  ex])clled,  and  from  this  the  ]Xircentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  calculated. 

.'}.  A  short  and  sim]:)le  method  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  calcium  carbonate,  and  all  other  anhydrous 
carbonates  of  the  fixed  basic  elements,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled  from  its  combinations  when 
they  are  fused  with  vitrified  borax.  The  details  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

Place  about  5  grams  of  borax  glass  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
heat  it  to  fusion,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.     Then  add 
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about  1  gram  of  the  calcium  carbonate  and  weigh  again. 
The  weight  of  the  sample  taken  and  the  total  weight  of 
crucible,  sample,  and  borax  are  thus  obtained.  The  sample 
and  borax  should  be  present  in  about  the  proportion  of  1  :  4 
or  1  :  5.  Place  the  crucible  over  a  burner,  heat  gradually 
to  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion,  but  avoid  excessive  heat.  Some 
bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  will  remain  in  the  fused  mass,  but 
these  do  not  influence  the  result.  Remove  the  burner,  and 
when  the  contents  of  the  crucible  become  solid,  place  it  in  a 
desiccator,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  from  this  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  calculated. 

This  method  yields  accurate  results  if  carefully  performed. 
Borax  may  be  fused  at  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour  without 
any  appreciable  loss  of  weight,  but  is  volatilized  quite  rapidly 
at  a  white  heat. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  calcium  carbonate  is  as 
follows: 

CaO 50.00^ 

CO^ 44.00^ 

100.00^ 


MANGANOU8    CIILORIDK. 

22.  Determination  of  3fanjiranosc>. — Manganese  may 
be  determined  by  several  methods,  only  two  of  which,  one 
gravimetric  and  one  volumetric,  will  be  given. 

1.  Gravimetric  Method, — Dissolve  1  gram  of  the  sample 
in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  manganese 
by  slowly  adding  a  slight  excess  of  scxlium  carbonate,  while 
stirring  the  solution  continuously.  Continue  to  boil  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stand  the  dish  and 
contents  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  If  there  is  no  hurry  for  the  analysis,  it  is  best  to  let 
it  stand  for  12  hours  for  the  last  particles  of  niani^anese  to 
separate,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for  scarcely  any  difTerence 
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can  be  observed  if  it  is  filtered  after  standing  2  hours.  When 
the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  decant  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  through  the  filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate twice  by  decantation  with  boiling  water.  Then  bring 
it  on  to  the  filter,  and  continue  to  wash  with  hot  water  until 
the  precipitate  is  perfectly  clean.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
air  bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter  as'  perfectly  as  possible, 
and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cru- 
cible cools,  add  the  precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  ignite 
moderately;  then  remove  the  cover,  and  ignite  intensely 
until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  taking  care  that  only  the 
top  of  the  flame  strikes  the  crucible,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  reducing  gases  acting  on  the  precipitate.  Cool 
in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  Mn^O^y  which  contains  72.05 
per  cent,  of  manganese.  From  this,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  manganese  in  the  sample. 

2.  Volumetric  Method, — Dissolve  1  gram  of  the  sample 
in  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  from  15  to  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  adding  1  part 
of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts  of  water.  Evaporate  until  all 
hydrochloric  acid  is  cxp>clled,  and  heat  the  residue  till  dense 
white  fumes  of  snli)hur  trioxide  are  given  off.  When  the 
residue  becomes  cool,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  heat  imtil  the  residue  is  completely  dissolved.  Wash 
the  solution  into  a  liter  flask,  and  nearly  neutralize  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  scxlium  carbonate.  Add  the  carbonate 
imtil  the  precipitate  at  first  fomied  redissolves  in  the  slightly 
acid  solution  with  difficulty.  Then  add  a  slight  excess  of 
zinc  oxide*  suspended  in  water,  shake  well,  dilute  to  an  exact 
liter,  and  again  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask  thoroughly. 
When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter  through  a  dry,  folded 
filter,  and  receive  tlie  filtrate  in  a  dry  beaker.  Remove  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  to  a  beaker  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  add  1  drop  of  nitric  acid  of  1.20  Sp.  Gr.,  and  heat  it 
to  boiling.     Remove  the  flask  from  the  flame,  add  a  little 


*Zinc  oxide  for  this  pnr]K)<;c  is  prepared  by  adding  sufficient  pure 
ZnO  to  water,  so  that  when  shaken  together,  a  creamy  emulsion  is 
formed. 
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standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  replace  it  over 
the  flame  until  it  just  begins  to  boil,  shake  quite  thoroughly  by 
giving  it  a  rotary  motion,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle 
sufficiently  so  that  the  color  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  can 
be  seen.  If  this  is  clear  and  colorless,  add  more  permanga- 
nate, heat  just  to  boiling,  shake,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  clear  solution  assumes 
a  pink  color,  due  to  a  slight  excess  of  permanganate. 

It  is  best  to  use  the  first  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution 
to  learn  approximately  the  volume  of  permanganate  used  in 
this  titration,  and  then  titrate  two  or  three  more  quantities, 
of  100  cubic  centimeters  each,  to  get  the  exact  amount  of 
standard  solution  used.  By  so  doing,  nearly  the  total  quan- 
tity of  permanganate  can  be  added  at  once,  and  a  more  correct 
result  is  thus  obtained  with  less  trouble  and  in  less  time. 
From  the  mean  of  two  or  three  titrations,  calculate  the  man- 
ganese in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  which  represents 
.1  gram  of  sample,  and  from  this  result  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  manganese  in  the  sample. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  potassium 
permanganate  is  added  to  a  neutral,  or  nearly  neutral,  solu- 
tion of  manganous  sulphate  or  nitrate,  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  according  to  the  equation: 

As  soon  as  all  the  manganous  salt  is  oxidized,  the  per- 
manganate colors  the  solution,  and  thus  indicates  the  end 
of  the  reaction.  As  2  molecules  of  permanganate  only  oxi- 
dize 3  molecules  of  manganese  sulphate,  while  they  oxidize 
10  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  oxidizing  value  of  a  per- 
manganate solution  is  only  three-tenths  as  great  with  respect 
to  manganese  as  to  iron.  As  the  atomic  weights  of  iron  and 
manganese  are  56  and  55,  res]X'Ctively,  the  vahic  in  man- 
ganese of  a  solution  whose  value  in  iron  is  known,  may  be 
calculated  as  follows: 

Axff  =  Uh  or.20-lG. 

Hence,  the  value  of  the  permanganate  used  in  iron,  multi- 
plied by  .2946,  gives  the  value  in  mani^amcsc. 
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Instead  of  using  either  of  the  methods  given,  the  manga- 
nese may  be  determined  as  pyrophosphate,  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  Arts.  36  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis^ 
Part  1.  It  is  best,  however,  to  use  all  of  these  methods 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them,  for  all  three  are 
largely  used  in  analytical  work. 

23.  Deteiininatlon  of  Chlorine. — Weigh  about .  5  gram 
of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  in  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  cold  water,  precipitate  the  chlorine  with  a  slight  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  with  the 
determination  of  chlorine,  as  directed  in  Art.  12,  Quantita- 
tive A  ?ia  lysis  ^  Part  1. 

24.  Determination  of  Water. — Weigh  out  from  1  to 
2  grams  of  the  pulverized  sample,  and  heat  it  in  an  air  bath 
at  a  tem^xirature  ranging  from  150°  to  175°,  imtil  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  sample  should  be  heated  for  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  first  weighing.  Probably  a  watch 
glass  is  the  most  convenient  vessel  in  which  to  dry  the 
sample.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  water  expelled 
by  heat,  and  from  tliis,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample 
is  calculated. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  manganous  chloride  is  as 
follows : 

Mn 27.82^ 

a 35.77^ 

If.p 3C.41^ 

100.00^ 

COBAI.T()l  8    CIILOTMDE. 

25.  Determination  of  Cobalt. —  Dissolve  1  gram  of  the 
sample  in  loO  cul^ic  ceiUimelers  of  water,  heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and  precipitate  tlie  cobrJt  as  hydrate,  by  slowly 
adding  a  sli.i^ht  excess  of  sodinni  hydrate  to  the  boiling 
solution,  while  stirring  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling 
imtil  the   precipitate  assumes  a  brownish -black  color,  and 
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becomes  of  uniform  texture.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  wash  three  or 
four  times  with  hot  water,  bringing  to  boiling  and  then 
allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  before  each  decantation. 
Finally  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water,  using  a  filter  pump,  if  one  is  at 
hand.  Place  the  precipitate  and  filter  in  a  weighed  Rose 
crucible,  and  ignite  moderately  with  free  access  of  air,  until 
the  paper  is  completely  burned.  Then,  after  allowing  the 
crucible  to  cool,  lead  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  and  ignite 
strongly  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  before  each 
weighing.  The  cobalt  hydrate  at  first  formed  is  converted 
into  oxide  when  ignited,  and  this  is  in  turn  reduced  to 
metallic  cobalt  by  ignition  in  hydrogen. 

The  sodium  hydrate  clings  to  the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
hydrate  very  tenaciously,  but  may  usually  be  completely 
removed  by  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is  best, 
however,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  alkali  adhering 
to  the  metallic  residue,  to  wash  this  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  again  ignite,  and  cool  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  From  this  weight  calculate  the 
percentage  of  cobalt  in  the  sample. 

If  nickel  is  present  with  cobalt  in  the  sample,  these  metals 
must  be  separated  before  precipitating  the  cobalt,  or  the 
nickel  will  also  be  precipitated  and  weighed  as  cobalt.  To 
accomplish  this,  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  very  small  amount 
of  water,  and  to  this  concentrate  solution  add  a  small  excess 
of  potassium  hydrate.  Then  add  acetic  acid  in  just  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  completely  redissolve  the  precipitate  at 
first  formed,  stir  in  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  that  has  previously  been  just  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  stand  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least 
24  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  The  cobalt 
will  be  completely  precipitated  as  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite, 
while  the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  Filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  acetate 
in  water,  to  which  a  little  potassium  nitrite  is  added.     Dry 
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the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  cc  mpletely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  ash, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  much  acid  is  used,  it  must  be  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  Dilute  the  residue  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  the  cobalt  with  sodium  hydrate, 
and  proceed  as  directed  above,  weighing  the  cobalt  in  the 
metallic  state. 

5J6.  Determination  of  dilorine.  —  Dissolve  aboift 
.5  gram  of  the  sample  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
precipitate  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride,  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  in 
Art.  13,  Quantitative  AfialysiSy  Part  1. 

37.  Determination  of  Water. — Heat  about  1  gram  of 
the  pulverized  sample  in  an  air  bath  at  150**  to  175°,  until  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calcu- 
late the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sample,  as  in  the  case  of 
manganous  chloride. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  cobaltous  chloride  is  as 
follows : 

Co 35.00^ 

CI 42.08;^ 

Hfi,,., 21.72^ 

100.00^ 


AlvnrOXTI  M    AT.I3I. 

38,  Doterniination  of  Aliiinina. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  roiii^hly  i)iilverizcd  siimple  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain 
dish,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water,  and  stir  until 
the  sample  is  completely  dissolved.  Add  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to 
boilini^,  and  precipitate  tlie  alnminiim  by  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  ammoninm  hydrate  in  small  successive  portions, 
while  stirrinjr  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling  a  minute 
or  two  after  precipitation  is  complete,  and  then  stand  aside 
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for  the  precipitate  to  settle.  The  solution  should  remain 
faintly  alkaline,  but  only  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
should  be  present,  for  any  considerable  quantity  will  partially 
redissolve  the  precipitate.  Decant  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  through  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  o^  twice 
by  decantation  with  about  40  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water, 
then  bring  the  precipitate  on  to  the  filter  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water.  The  washing  is  complete  when  a  few  drops 
of  the  wash  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  give  no  reaction 
with  silver  nitrate,  or  a  few  drops,  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  give  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  fold  it  in  the  filter,  and  ignite,  preferably  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  heating  gently  at  first  to  bum  off  most  of 
the  paper,  but  finally  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  aluminum  oxide  Al^O^. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  A  1^0^  in  the 
sample. 

29.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acitl. — Evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters,  and  if  any 
precipitate  separates  during  the  evaporation,  filter  it  off, 
wash,  ignite,  weigh,  and  add  this  weight  to  the  Al^O^  already 
weighed.  When  the  solution  has  been  sufficiently  concen- 
trated, render  it  slightly  acid  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  a  small 
excess  of  barium  chloride  to  the  boiling  solution  while  stir- 
ring continuously. 

About  15  cubic  centimeters  of  a  10-per-ccnt.  solution  is  the 
right  amount  of  reagent  to  use.  Continue  the  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh,  following  the  directions  given  in  Arts. 
66  and  67,  Quantitative  AnalysiSy  Part  1.  From  the  wcio;ht 
of  barium  sulphate  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
SO^  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  using  the  filtrate  from  the  alumina  for  the 
determination  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  separate  sample  of  about 
1  gram  may  be  dissolved  in  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
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determined  as  directed  in  Art.  66,  Quantitative  Analysis^ 
Part  1. 

30.  Detorml nation  of  Ammonia. — If  carefully  stand- 
ardized normal  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  at  hand,  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  ammonia  exactly  as  directed  in 
Art.  90,  Quantitative  AnalysiSy  Part  1,  using  about  2  grams 
of  the  roughly  pulverized  sample  for  the  determination. 
The  solution  is  very  likely  to  bump  in  this  case,  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  flask  a  rotary  motion 
throughout  tlie  entire  process. 

In  case  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions  are  not  at  hand, 
substitute  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  half  normal  acid 
is  a  gcK)d  strength)  for  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
receiver  and  U  tube  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Quantitative  Analysis^ 
Part  1,  and  proceed  to  drive  over  the  ammonia  exactly  as 
there  directed,  absorbing  it  in  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Two 
grams  of  the  alum  sliould  bj  used  for  this  determination, 
and  the  flask  should  be  kept  in  motion,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent bumping.  Although  the  apparatus  is  quite  rigid,  it 
may  be  given  sufficient  motion  to  prevent  bumping.  When 
all  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  over  and  absorbed  in  the 
acid,  disconnect  the  apparatus.  Wash  the  contents  of  the 
receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  of  ammo- 
nium ehlor'b.le  in  from  3  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
precipitate  tlie  ammonium  with  a  slight  excess  of  platinum- 
chloride  solution.  Place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  and  evap- 
orate to  a  pasty  condition  without  letting  the  water  in  the 
bath  come  quite  to  boiling.  Remove  the  dish  from  the 
water  bath,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  90-per-cent. 
alcohol,  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  stir  the  contents 
of  the  dish  thoroughly,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Decant  the  clear 
liquid  through  the  asbestos  felt  in  a  Gooch  crucible  which 
has  been  previously  dried  and  weighed,  wash  the  precnpitate 
once  by  dccantation  with  a  mixture  of  25  cubic  centimeters 
of  90-pcr-cent.  alcohol,  and  8  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  and 
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then  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  felt  with  the  same  mixture 
until  all  impurities  are  removed  from  the  precipitate  and 
felt,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Suck  the  felt  as  dry  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump,  and  then  dry  the  cruci- 
ble and  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  130**  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained.  The  crucible  and  contents  should  be 
heated  for  an  hour  before  taking  the  first  weighing.  The 
increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  ammonium-platinum 
chloride,  and  from  this  weight,  the  weight  of  {NH^^O  is 
calculated  by  the  proportion: 

{NHXPtCl,  :  (NHXO  =  wt.  (.V//J/^r/.  :  x. 

From  the  weight  thus  obtained,  the  percentage  of  {.VH^)^0 
in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  it 
may  be  filtered  and  weighed  by  one  of  the  methods  described 
for  the  determination  of  potassium,  in  Art.  6/i,  Quantitative 
Analysis^  Part  1. 

31.  Determination  of  Water. — For  the  determination 
of  water,  weigh  out  about  1  gram  of  the  roughly  pulverized 
sample,  preferably  on  a  watch  glass,  and  heat  it  in  an  air 
bath  at  250®,  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  heating  for 
about  1  hour  before  making  the  first  weighing.  The  loss  in 
weight  at  this  temperature  is  due  to  the  expulsion  of  water 
by  the  heat,  and  from  this  loss  in  weight,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  making  this  determination,  for,  at  a  little  higher  tempera- 
ture, ammonium  sulphate  will  be  driven  off  by  heat  and  cal- 
culated as  water. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  ammonium  alum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AIJD^ 11.36^ 

{NH>ifi 5.73;^ 

SO^ 35.28^ 

Hfi 47.  G3^ 

100.00^ 
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SEPARATION  OP  POTASSIUM  AND  SODIUM. 

33.  As  potassium  and  sodium  must  frequently  be 
separated  in  analysis,  it  is  well  to  obtain  a  little  practice  in 
making  this  separation,  using*  a  mixture  of  known  composi- 
tion.    This  may  be  done  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 


GR.V\TMETRIC  METHOD. 

33.  l*reparatlon  of  the  Sample. — Weigh  accurately 
about  .25  gram  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  that  has  been  dried 
at  100°,  and  cooled  in  a  desiccator,  and  place  it  in  a  small, 
perfectly  clean,  porcelain  dish.  Then  weigh  out  about  the 
same  amount  of  pure  potassium  chloride,  that  has  been  dried 
and  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  and  mix  it  with  the  sodium 
chloride.  The  combined  weight  of  the  two  chlorides  is  the 
weight  of  the  sample  of  mixed  chlorides  taken  for  analysis. 

34,  Determination  of  Potassium. — Dissolve  the  sam- 
ple of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  cold 
water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  platinum  chloride  that  is  as 
nearly  neutral  as  possible,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert 
all  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  into  the  corresponding 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  these  alkalies,  and  evaporate 
almost  to  dr}mess  on  a  water  bath  in  which  the  water  is  heated 
almost,  but  not  quite,  to  boiling.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool, 
add  about  35  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  stirring 
occasionally.  Decant  the  liquid  through  a  weighed  Gooch 
crucible,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with  80-per- 
cent, alcohol,  then  transfer  it  to  the  asbestos  felt  in  the  cru- 
cible, and  wash  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength  until  per- 
fectly clean,  but  avoid  excessive  washing.  Remove  the 
crucible  to  an  air  bath  at  130°,  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  crucible  wshould  be  left  in  the  air  bath  for  an 
hour  before  the  first  weighing.  The  increase  in  weight  is 
the  weight  of  potassium-platinum  chloride,  and  from  this, 
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the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  is  calculated  by  the  pro- 
portion 

K^PtCl,  :  %KCl  =  wt  A",/V67.  :  x. 

The  weight  of  KCl  thus  obtained  should,  of  course,  be 
the  weight  of  KCl  taken  for  analysis. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  precipitate  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  a 
weighed  filter  may  be  employed,  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  by  following  one  of  the  methods  described 
in  Art.  62,  Quantitative  AnalysiSy  Part  1. 

35,  Determination  of  Sodium. — As  there  is  no  way 
to  precipitate  and  weigh  sodium,  when  this  method  of  sep- 
aration is  employed,  the  sodium  is  always  determined  by 
difference.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  for,  knowing 
that  the  original  sample  contained  nothing  but  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  subtract 
the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  from  the  original  sample. 
Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  in  a 
mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  determine  the 
weight  of  potassium  chloride  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  the  original 
sample.     The  result  is  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride. 


volumetric:  method. 

36.  Titration. — ^Weigh  out  a  sample  in  the  same  way 
that  this  was  done  in  the  last  instance,  taking  about  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  chlorides,  and  having  their  combined 
weights  amount  to  from  .3  to  .5  gram.  Place  tlie  sample  in  a 
beaker  or  a  medium-sized  porcelain  disli,  dissolve  in  75  or 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water,  add  a  little  potassium 
chromate,  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  as  directed  in  Art.  93,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 
From  the  result  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  of 
chlorine  in  the  sample.  Instead  of  titrating  this  solution 
with  silver  nitrate,  using  potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator, 
the  weight  of  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Volhard's 
method    (see   Art  104,   Quantitative   Analysis^    Part   I), 
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usin|Tf  standard  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium 
sulphocyanidc,  with  iron  alum  as  indicator.  From  the  weight 
of  chlorine  obtained  by  one  of  these  methods,  the  weight 
of  each  of  the  chlorides  is  calculated.  The  calculation 
follows. 

37.  Calculation  of  Ilesiilts. — The  calculation  is  best 
explained  by  means  of  an  example.  Let  us  supp)ose  that 
.  5  gram  of  the  mixed  chlorides  is  taken  for  analysis,  and  that 
the  weight  of  chlorine  found  by  titration  is  .278  gram: 

35.37     :     74.41     =     .278     :     x.     x  z=  .58485. 

at.wt.  C/    niol.wt.  A'C/       \vt.  C/ 

From  this  proportion  we  see  that  if  all  the  chlorine 
present  were  united  with  potassium,  the  weight  of  sample 
would  be  .58485  gram,  but  as  the  weight  of  sample  taken 
was  .5  gram,  part  of  the  chlorine  present  must  be  united  with 
sodium,  and  sodium  chloride  is  present  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  in  these  weights.  The  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  molecular  weights  of  potassium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride  (1G.()4)  is  to  the  molecular 
wx'ight  of  s(Klium  chloride  (58.37)  as  the  difference  found 
(.08485)  is  to  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  sample. 

1G.04  :  58.37  =  .08485  :  x. 
X  -  .3088  NixCl. 
.5-. 3088  =  .1012  KCL 

This  indirect  nictliod  of  determining  sodium  and  potas- 
sium yields  very  good  results  if  the  quantities  of  both 
elements  are  relatively  large,  and  as  the  method  is  rapid  and 
neat,  it  has  much  to  commend  it  in  such  cases.  When  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  one  of  the  alkalies  is  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  tlie  other,  the  results  obtained  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  in  such  cases  the  direct  gravimetric  method 
is  recommended. 

If  a  standard  silver-nitrate  solution  is  not  at  hand,  the 
sodium   and  potassium   may  be   determined   indirectly  by 
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precipitating  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride,  as  directed  in 
Art.  1/i,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1,  weighing  this,  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  chlorine  from  the  weight  of  silver 
chloride,  and  from  this  weight,  calculating  the  weights  of  the 
two  chlorides,  in  the  same  way  that  this  was  done  when  the 
chlorine  was  determined  volumetrically.  This  method  does 
not  yield  accurate  results  when  a  small  amount  of  one  alkali 
is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  other,  and  in  such  cases 
the  direct  gravimetric  method  should  be  employed. 


ALLOYS. 


SIIiVER   COINS. 

Ag^Cu 

38»  Silver  coins  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
per, usually  about  90  per  cent,  of  silver  and  10  per  cent,  of 
copper,  but  the  proportion  in  which  the  two  metals  are 
mixed  varies  somewhat  in  different  countries.  A  number 
of  methods  may  be  devised  for  the  separation  of  these 
metals.  A  coin,  or  piece  of  silverware,  is  usually  analyzed 
by  successively  precipitating  the  silver  and  copper  from  a 
solution  of  the  sample  and  weighing  the  precipitates  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  these  metals  may  be  separated  by  elec- 
trolysis, and  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  electrolytic  methods,  the  student  is  strongly 
advised  to  make  at  least  one  determination  by  each  method, 
for  this  is  a  very  good  analysis  for  practice. 


THE  ORDINARY  METHOD. 

39.  Determination  of  Silver. — Dissolve  between  .  5  and 
1  gram  of  the  sample  in  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porce- 
lain dish,  and  evaporate  the  solution  over  a  water  bath  until 
the  residue  solidifies,  but  remains  slightly  soft  and  moist. 
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Dissolve  this  residue  in  a  little  hot  water,  wash  it  into  a 
beaker,  and  rinse  out  the  dish,  adding  the  washings  to  the 
solution  in  the  beaker  until  this  solution  amounts  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  the  solution  moderately,  and 
precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride  by  gradually  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  while  stirring  the 
solution  constantly.  When  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent 
has  been  added,  increase  the  temperature  and  stir  frequently, 
until  the  solution  begins  to  boil,  and  the  precipitate  gathers 
together  and  settles  readily.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate 
settles,  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate  or  washings.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  3  or 
4  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
ash  in  the  crucible,  evaporate  to  dryness,  add  the  main  pre- 
cipitate, ignite  cautiously,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  silver  chloride,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art  30, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  From  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  silver  in  the  sample  in  the  usual  manner. 

40.  Determination  of  Copper. — The  copper  in  the 
filtrate  is  probably  determined  as  sulphide  more  often  than 
in  any  other  way,  but  it  may  also  be  determined  as  oxide, 
or  as  metallic  co])per,  by  means  of  electrolysis.  The 
methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dctcrviination  as  Sulphide. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washing-s  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  taking  care 
not  to  lose  any  of  the  solution;  cover  the  beaker  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  conduct  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  solution,  while  keeping  it  as  near 
the  boiling"  point  as  possible,  imtil  the  copper  is  completely 
precipitated  and  the  solution  smells  strongly  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump,  and 
wash  witliout  interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate,  bum  the  filter,  add  a  little 
sulphur  to  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  it  in  a  Rose  crucible  in 
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a  current  of  pure  hydrogen,  as  directed  in  Arts.  18  and  19, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Parti,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  determination.  From  the  weight  of  cuprous 
sulphide  Cu^S  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  sample. 

As  copper  sulphide  readily  oxidizes  to  copper  sulphate, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  the  precipitate  should  be 
piotected  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  filtration 
and  washing  should  be  accomplished  in  the  least  necessary 
time.  In  igniting  the  precipitate,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  all  the  air  expelled  from  the  generator  and  crucible  by 
the  hydrogen,  before  applying  heat,  or  an  explosion  will 
result.  The  whole  operation  should  be  carried  through  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  Determination  as  Oxide.  —  Concentrate  the  filtrate 
from  the  silver  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  wash  it  into 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  heat  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  To  the 
gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add  a  slight  excess  of  scxlium 
hydrate,  while  stirring  continuously,  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing until  the  precipitate  becomes  black,  and  of  uniform  tex- 
ture. Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  wash  it  two  or  three 
times  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  and  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum 
the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  2  or 
3  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Then  add 
the  precipitate,  ignite  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
Bunsen  burner,  cool,  and  weigh,  as  directed  in  Art.  10, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  The  precipitate  is  copper 
oxide  CuOy  and  from  its  weight,  the  percentage  of  copper  is 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  Determination  as  Metallic  Copper,  by  Electrolysis. — 
To  the  filtrate  from  the  silver,  add  3  or  4  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  until  the  residue 
becomes  pasty.  Then  heat  the  residue  until  white  fumes 
of  SO^  are  given  off,  thus  expelling  all  hydrochloric  acid. 
Add  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  dilute  to 
150  cubic  centimeters,  and  deposit  the  copix^r  by  means  of 
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an  electric  current,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art  20, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  When  the  copper  is  all 
deposited,  disconnect  the  apparatus,  wash  the  negative  elec- 
trode containing  the  copper  by  dipping  it  successively  in 
three  or  four  beakers  of  hot  water,  and  finally  in  a  beaker  of 
alcohol,  dry  it  quickly,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  From  the 
weight  of  copper  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  sample. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silver  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  expel  all  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  as  this  acid  interferes  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  copper  by  electrolysis,  this  operation  should  not  be 
neglected  if  accurate  results  are  required.  By  using  only  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  precipitating  the 
silver,  and  exercising  care  throughout  the  entire  analysis,  the 
writer  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  electrolyzing 
the  filtrate,  without  first  expelling  the  small  amoimt  of 
hydrochloric  acid  present. 


SEPARATION  BY  KL.ECTROL.YSTS. 

41.  Dotorm  I  nation  of  Sliver. — Dissolve  about  .5  gram 
of  the  sample  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
evai)orate  almost  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  acid.  While  this  is  evaporating,  dis- 
solve 5  or  G  grams  of  potassium  cyanide  in  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  dissolve  the  residue,  consisting  of 
the  nitrates  of  silver  and  copper,  in  this  solution.  Connect 
with  a  battery  and  clcctrolyze  this  solution,  using  a  current 
that  gives  from  rl  to  .S  cubic  centimeter  of  electrolytic  gas 
(oxygon  and  liydro^i^^en)  ])er  minute.*  The  potassium  cyanide 
holds  tlie  cop])er  in  solution,  but  the  silver  begins  to  deposit 
at  once.  If  the  operation  is  carried  out  in  the  cold,  it  will 
take  about  24  liours  to  completely  precipitate  the  silver,  but 

*  Probably  the  l)est  way  to  irjcasure  an  electric  current  is  to  pass  it 
tlirouj^h  sulphuric  acid  of  1.22  Sp.  (ir. ,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Kij^.  14,  Inork^anic  C/innis/py,  Part  1.  The  electrolytic  gas 
ev<)lvccl  in  a  j^iven  time  is  collected  over  water  and  measured  in  a 
eudiometer. 
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the  operation  can  be  shortened  to  about  12  hours  by  heating 
the  solution  to  65°  while  the  current  is  passing  through  it. 
When  the  silver  is  completely  deposited,  disconnect,  wash, 
dry,  and  weigh  the  electrode,  just  as  in  the  determination  of 
copper  (see  Art.  20,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1),  and 
from  the  weight  of  silver  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  silver  in  the  sample. 

4:3«  Determination  of  Copper. — As  soon  as  the  silver 
is  determined,  connect  the  apparatus  again,  and  through  the 
solution  containing  the  copper  pass  a  current  giving  about 
3  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  per  minute.  This 
will  decompose  the  potassium  cyanide,  and  as  soon  as  the 
excess  of  cyanide  is  decomposed,  the  copper  will  commence 
to  separate  on  the  negative  electrode  in  a  dense  bright  coat- 
ing. The  copper  will  be  completely  precipitated  in  a  few 
hours.  Wash  the  electrode  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol  in  the  usual  manner,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath,  and  weigh 
as  soon  as  cool.  From  the  weight  of  copper  thus  obtained, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 


BRASS. 

Cu  +  Zn  +  i.Pb) 

43.  Brass  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  but 
as  much  of  the  brass  of  commerce  also  contains  some  lead,  a 
careful  qualitative  analysis  should  precede  the  quantitative 
examination,  and  the  method  adopted  should  depend  upon 
what  we  learn  from  this  examination.  If  the  sample  con- 
tains lead,  the  following  method  is  recommended. 

44,  Determination  of  licatl.  —  Weigh  out  from 
.6  to  1  gram  of  the  sample,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  slight  excess 
of  half-strength  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  complete, 
heat  gently  until  nitrous  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved.  Then 
add  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (from  5  to  10  cubic  centi- 
meters, according  to  the  size  of  the  sample)  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath.     When  dr}%  remove  to  a  tripod, 
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and  heat  cautiously  over  a  burner  until  white  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  begin  to  be  given  off.  After  the  resi- 
due has  become  cool,  add  about  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  stir- 
ring frequently  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  white. 
Filter  off  the  lead  sulphate,  and  wash  it  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  other  metals  are 
completely  removed  from  the  precipitate  and  filler,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate  or  washings.  Now 
remove  the  filtrate  from  under  the  funnel,  and  wash  with 
dilute  alcohol  until  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  removed 
from  the  precipitate  and  filter.  These  washings  may  be 
thrown  away,  as  they  contain  no  metallic  element.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  paper,  bum  the  filter, 
convert  any  reduced  lead  to  sulphate,  add  the  precipitate, 
ignite  gently,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the 
sample.  Arts.  26  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination. 

45.  Detorinlnatlon  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washin<^s  from  the  lead  determination  to  about  150  cubic 
centimeters,  or,  if  a  qualitative  examination  shows  that  the 
sample  does  not  contain  lead,  omit  all  the  preceding,  evap- 
orate the  original  solution  to  dryness,  without  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  about  150  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  In  either  case,  add  a  gram  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  to  the  solution,  and  separate  the  copper  from 
the  solution  by  electrolysis,  as  directed  in  Art.  20,  Quan- 
iitativc  Analysis^  Part  1.  As  soon  as  the  solution  becomes 
colorless,  a  drop  of  it  should  he  removed  to  a  porcelain  plate, 
and  mixed  with  a  drop  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  should 
be  re]X}ated  at  frequent  intcr\^als  imtil  a  black  precipitate  is 
no  longer  formed  when  the  two  liquids  are  mixed.  The 
amount  of  zinc  lost  in  thus  testing  is  not  appreciable.  As 
soon  as  the  copper  is  completely  deposited,  as  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  a  black  precipitate  when  drops  of  the  two 
liquids  are  mixed,  the  apparatus  should  be  disconnected,  as 
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a  small  quantity  of  zinc  is  likely  to  be  deposited  on  the  elec- 
trode with  the  copper,  if  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  solution  after  all  the  copper  is  deposited. 
Remove  the  electrodes  from  the  solution,  and  while  holding 
them  over  the  beaker,  rinse  them  off  by  means  of  a  wash 
bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to  run  back  into  the  main  solu- 
tion, and  thus  avoiding  loss  of  liquid  containing  zinc.  Then 
wash  the  negative  electrode  in  the  usual  manner,  by  dipping 
it  successively  into  several  beakers  of  hot  water,  and  finally 
into  a  beaker  of  alcohol.  Dry,  cool,  and  weigh  the  electrode 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  copper. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  copper  in  the  sample, 
and  from  this  the  percentage  of  copper  is  calculated. 

46.  Determination  of  Zinc. — Heat  the  solution,  from 
which  the  copper  has  been  removed  by  electrolysis,  to  boil- 
ing, and  precipitate  the  zinc  by  adding  a  slight,  but  distinct, 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  small  successive  portions, 
while  stirring  the  solution  continuously.  After  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  continue  the  boiling  for 
15  minutes  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc.  Allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle  completely,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter,  and  wash  once  or  twice  by  decantation  with 
hot  water.  Then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  with  hot  water  until  all  impurities  are  removed,  but 
avoid  excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  paper  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  When  the  cmcible  cools, 
add  the  precipitate  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  the  temperature,  and  finally  igniting  for  10  min- 
utes at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunscn  burner.  Cool 
in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as  zinc  oxide  ZnO^  and  from  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  sample.  In 
connection  with  this  determination,  the  student  should  read 
Arts.  50  and  61,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

47.  Estimation  of  Copper  and  Zinc  as  Sulphides. — 

The  writer  prefers  the  method  just  given  for  the  separation 
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of  copper  and  zinc,  but  they  are  often  successively  precipi- 
tated from  their  solution  as  sulphides,  and  weighed  as  such. 
This  method  is  handy  in  case  a  battery  is  not  at  hand.  The 
details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: 

The  solution  of  the  sample,  which  does  not  contain  lead, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  or  the 
solution  from  which  the  lead  has  been  separated  is  evapo- 
rated to  about  the  same  volume.  In  either  case,  add  5  or 
G  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
the  solution  to  boiling,  and  while  keeping  it  just  at  the  boil- 
ing point,  or  as  near  this  temperature  as  possible,  precipitate 
the  copper  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  bubbles  per  second.  The  beaker 
should  be  covered  to  protect  the  contents  from  the  air  as 
much  as  possible  during  precipitation.  The  copper  sulphide 
thus  precipitated,  even  in  the  presence  of  considerable  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  carry  some  zinc  sulphide  with  it,  and  in 
order  to  render  the  separation  complete,  reprecipitation  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  precipitate  will  settle  rapidly,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  completely  subsided,  filter,  and  wash  five  or  six 
times  on  the  paper  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Stand  the  filtrate  aside  for  further  treatment.  Transfer  the 
precipitate  from  the  filter  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  dissolve  it 
in  tlic  least  necessary  quantity  of  aqua  regia,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about 
loo  eubie  eenlinieters  of  water  and  5  or  6  cubic  centimeters 
of  eoneentratc  hydrocliloric  acid,  heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
and  attain  ])recipitate  the  copper  by  a  current  of  hydrogen 
siil[)lii(le  in  the  same  way  tliat  this  was  done  in  the  first 
instance.  The  small  quantity  of  zinc  that  was  carried  down 
with  the  copper  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  in  the  first  instance, 
will  now  remain  in  solution. 

As  soon  as  the  ])reeipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  it  without 
interruption  with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide, 
taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  ]xiper,  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  cruci- 
ble, add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
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over  it,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in 
Arts.  18  and  \9^Qtiantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  Pass  the 
hydrogen  through  the  crucible  until  it  is  almost  cool,  then 
remove  it  to  a  desiccator  and  allow  it  to  become  perfectly 
cooL  Weigh  the  precipitate  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^Sy  and 
from  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transfer  all  of  the  precipitate 
from  the  filter  to  a  dish,  it  is  always  best,  after  removing  as 
much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible,  to  dry  and  burn  the 
filter,  and  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  before  dissolving  it 
in  aqua  regia  for  the  second  precipitation. 

Unite  the  two  filtrates,  which  contain  all  the  zinc,  and 
evaporate  this  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters.  Add 
ammonia  enough  to  render  the  solution  distinctly  alkaline, 
and  then  to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  add  ammonium  sul- 
phide in  small,  but  distinct,  excess.  When  sufficient  reagent 
has  been  added  to  completely  precipitate  the  zinc,  stir  well, 
cover  the  beaker,  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  imtil  the  pre- 
cipitate subsides.  Wash  the  precipitate  once  by  dccantation 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide  and 
ammonium  chloride,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot 
water  containing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide,  but  avoid 
excessive  washing.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a 
watch  glass,  bum  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  over  it,  and  ignite  for 
10  minutes  at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  with  a 
Bunsen  burner.  A  blast  lamp  should  not  be  used.  Allow 
the  pi*ecipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh 
as  zinc  sulphide  ZnS.  Arts.  64  and  55,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
determination. 


BRONZE. 

Cu  +  Sn  +  {Pb) 

4:8,  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  but  sonic  sam- 
ples contain  other  metals,  especially  lead.  A  careful  qualita- 
tive analysis  of  the  sample  should  first  be  made,  and   tlie 
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method  of  analysis  adopted  should  depend  upon  what  this 
examination  shows.  As  a  rule,  probably  only  tin  and  copper 
will  be  found,  and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  method  given 
below  is  recommended. 


ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

49.  Determination  of  Tin. — Weigh  out,  accurately, 
from  .5  to  1  gram  of  the  sample,  which  should  be  in  a  finely 
divided  condition ;  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  dish  that  is  cov- 
ered with  a  watch  glass,  and  add  enough  half-strength  nitric 
acid  to  decompose  it,  but  avoid  much  excess  of  acid.  When 
the  action  has  nearly  ceased,  place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  To  the  solid  residue, 
add  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  it  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  but  take  care  not  to  add  much  more 
than  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  residue,  for  if  enough  is 
added  so  that  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of  free  fluid 
present,  it  will  hold  some  of  the  tin  in  solution  and  thus 
vitiate  the  results.  After  moistening  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour;  then 
add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  heat  gently. 
The  solid  matter  will  now  usually  dissolve  as  cupric  and 
stannic  chlorides,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  stannic  oxide 
remains  undissolved,  it  makes  no  difference.  To  the  solution 
add  from  10  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
according  to  the  weight  of  sample  taken,  dilute  to  about 
200  cubic  centimeters,  boil  for  a  few  moments,  and  stand 
aside  for  10  or  12  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  completely 
separate  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  three  times  with  hot 
water,  nearly  filling  the  filter  with  water  each  time,  and 
taking  care  to  direct  the  stream  from  the  wash  bottle  around 
the  top  of  the  paper.  Now  remove  the  filtrate,  which  will 
contain  all  the  copper,  and  stand  it  aside  for  the  determina- 
tion of  copper.  Place  another  beaker  under  the  funnel,  and 
continue  to  \vash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  until  the 
washings  give  no  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  These 
washings  do  not  contain  copper,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 
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Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
watch  glass,  cautiously  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  heat  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
oxidize  any  tin  that  may  be  reduced.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  it,  add  a  little 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  ignite  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  the  Bunsen  burner.  When  the  crucible  has  partly  cooled, 
add  a  little  more  ammonium  carbonate,  and  again  ignite. 
Repeat  this  several  times  to  remove  most  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  then  ignite  intensely  over  the  blast  lamp  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonium  carbonate,  and  continue  this  treat- 
ment until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate 
is  stannic  oxide  SnO^^  and  from  its  weight,  the  percentage  of 
tin  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  SnO^  contains  78. 07  per  cent, 
of  tin. 

60.  Detorml nation  of  Copper. — The  copper  in  the 
filtrate  may  be  determined  in  three  different  ways.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  and  one 
of  the  following  methods  is  applied. 

1.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  precipitate  the  copper 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue  the 
boiling  until  the  precipitate  becomes  uniform.  Filter,  wash, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  directed  in  Art.  16,  Quantitative 
Analysis^  Part  1.  From  the  weight  of  copper  oxide  CuO 
thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
sample. 

2.  Deposit  the  copper  on  a  weighed  negative  electrode 
by  means  of  a  battery.  Wash,  dry,  cool,  and  weigh,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  in  Art.  20,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  copper  in 
the  sample,  and  from  this,  the  percentage  of  copper  is 
calculated. 

3.  Acidify  the  solution  with  1  or  2  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipi- 
tate the  copper  as  sulphide,  by  leading  a  rather  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution.  The  solution 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  during  precipitation,  and 
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this  is  best  accomplished  by  passing  the  tube  that  leads  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  solution  through  a  perforation  in 
the  watch  glass  placed  over  the  beaker.  As  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  with  water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Filtration  and  washing  should  be  accom- 
plished as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  filter  pump  may  be  used 
in  this  determination,  but  strong  suction  should  be  avoided, 
and  as  soon  as  one  lot  of  wash  water  runs  through,  another 
lot  should  be  added  to  protect  the  precipitate  from  the  air. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite  it,  with  the  addition  of  sulphur, 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S, 
following  the  directions  given  in  Arts.  18  and  19,  Quanti- 
tative Analysis^  Part  1. 


ALL.OY   OF   COPPER,  TIX,  AND   L.BAD. 

51.  Determination  of  Tin. — If  the  bronze  contains 
lead,  the  method  just  described  cannot  be  employed,  for  the 
lead  and  tin  would  be  precipitated  together  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  case,  place  from  .5  to  1  gram  of  the  finely 
divided  sample  in  a  covered  porcelain  dish,  and  add  enough 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  completely  decompose  it.  When 
the  action  ceases,  place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness.  After  all  the  nitric  acid  has  been  expelled, 
allow  the  residue  to  cool,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  having  the  same  strength  as  that  used  in  decomposing 
the  sample,  and  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Heat  the  solution  almost  to  boiling,  stir  it  well,  and  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle  completely.  Filter,  and  wash  the 
l)recipitate  with  hot  water  until  the  washings  scarcely  redden 
blue  litmus  paper,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  of  the  filtrate 
or  the  first  of  the  washint^s.  A  few  drops  of  wash  water  from 
the  third  or  fourth  portion  added,  taken  to  test  with  litmus 
paper,  will  have  no  elTect  on  the  result.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  cru* 
ciblc,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  any  tin,  that 
may  have  been  reduced  while  burning  the  paper,  back  to  oxide, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.     Add  the  precipitate,  and  ignite, 
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gently  at  first,  but  finally  for  5  minutes  at  the  full  power  of 
the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  If  the 
precipitate  is  white,  it  consists  of  stannic  oxide  SnO^,  and  the 
percentage  of  tin  may  be  calculated  from  this  weight.  If, 
however,  the  precipitate  is  colored,  it  contains  more  or  less 
copper  oxide,  and  a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done 
as  follows: 

To  the  precipitate  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  add  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur,  and  heat  until  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Allow  the 
fusion  to  cool,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water  until  the 
tin  dissolves  as  sodium  sulphostannale  Na^SnS^  and  leaves 
the  copper  precipitated  as  sulphide.  After  making  sure  that 
all  tin  has  gone  into  solution,  filter  off  the  copper  sulphide, 
wash  it  rapidly  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
dry,  burn  the  filter,  add  the  precipitate  and  a  little  sulphur, 
ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  cool,  and.  weigh  as  cuprous 
sulphide  Cu^S,  Note  this  weight  and  add  it  to  the  weight 
of  cuprous  sulphide  obtained  later  in  the  determination  of 
copper.  On  account  of  the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights, 
the  weight  of  copper  oxide  mixed  with  the  stannic  oxide  is 
the  same  as  the  weight  of  cuprous  sulphide  found.  Hcuce, 
subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides, 
and  from  the  result,  calculate  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample.  The  percentage  of  tin  in  stannic  oxide  is  usually 
given  as  78. 67. 

63.  Determination  of  lieod, — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
tin,  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  until  white  fumes  of  SO.^  begin  to 
be  driven  off.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool,  add  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  stand  it  aside  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
and  stir  frequently  until  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  white. 
Filter,  and  wash  with  water  containing  a  little  sul])huric 
acid  until  the  copper  is  completely  removed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate and  filter.  Then  remove  the  filtrate,  stand  it  aside 
for  the  determination  of  copper,  place  another  beaker  under 
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the  funnel,  and  wash  with  dilute  alcohol  until  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  from  the  precipitate  and  filter.  As  these 
washings  do  not  contain  copper,  they  may  be  thrown  away. 
Dry  the  filter  and  precipitate  and  proceed  with  the  deter- 
mination of  lead  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Arts. 
36  and  27,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

Instead  of  evaporating  the  solution  almost  to  dryness  after 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  may  be  determined  by  evap- 
orating to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  adding  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  moderately  warm 
solution,  stirring  well,  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for 
several  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  filter- 
ing and  proceeding  as  above,  but  the  first  method  is 
recommended. 

63.  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate, 
from  which  the  lead  has  been  separated,  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters,  precipitate  the  copper  as  oxide,  sulphide,  or  as 
metallic  copper,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  Art.  40, 
and  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  obtained,  added  .to 
the  weight  of  copper  separated  from  the  tin  precipitate,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  cop|3er  in  the  sample.  If  the  copper 
is  i)recipitated  as  sulphide  or  oxide,  the  weights  of  the  two 
precipitates  may  be  added.  Olhenvise  the  weight  of  copper 
in  tlic  first  precipitate  must  be  calculated  and  added  to  the 
weight  of  copper  in  the  second. 


TYPE    METAIi, 

^7;  +  Pb 

54,  Dotcrniinaliou  of  TjCiuI.  —  Dissolve  from  2  to 
3  grams  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
water  so  as  to  get  a  saturated  solution,  and  to  this  add  an 
equal  volume  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  Then  weigh  out 
from  .G  to  1  gram  of  the  finely  divided  sample,  add  it  to  the 
mixture  of  acids  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  till  the  sample  is 
completely  dissolved,  applying  gentle  heat  if  necessary.     It 
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is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  dissolve  this  alloy,  and  if  the 
sample  is  not  finely  divided  there  is  much  danger  of  failure. 
Usually,  solution  is  best  accomplished  by  adding  the  finely 
divided  sample  to  about  three  times  its  weight  of  solid  tar- 
taric acid  dissolved  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
but  sometimes  a  slightly  different  proportion  appears  to  be 
better.  When  all  is. dissolved,  dilute  the  solution  to  from 
75  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  and  precipitate  most  of  the  lead 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  and  filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  porce- 
lain dish.  When  the  liquid  has  all  run  through  the  filter, 
stand  the  filtrate  aside,  place  a  beaker  or  second  |X)rcelain 
dish  under  the  funnel,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
pure  water,  and  dry  it  in  an  air  bath.  Evaporate  the  wash- 
ings to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  add  this  solution  to  the  filtrate 
in  the  porcelain  dish.  The  solution  thus  obtained  will  con- 
tain all  the  antimony,  and  a  little  lead  that  was  not  separated 
by  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  solution,  add  ammonium 
ll}'drate  until  it  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  then  add  an  excess 
of  ammonium  sulphide  and  boil  for  5  minutes.  This  will 
at  first  precipitate  all  of  the  lead  and  part  of  the  antimony 
as  sulphides,  but  upon  heating,  the  antimony  will  all  go  into 
solution  in  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide,  as  ammonium 
sulphantimonite  {Nf/^)^SdS^j  while  the  lead  will  remain 
undissolved,  as  black  lead  sulphide  PdS.  Allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  add  a 
little  more  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  precipitate,  and  digest 
it  on  a  water  bath  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Then  bring  the 
precipitate  on  to  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  pure  water, 
and  dry  it  in  the  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitates  of  lead 
sulphate  and  sulphide  to  separate  watch  glasses,  and  burn 
the  filters  together  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  cru- 
cible becomes  cool,  brush  in  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide, 
add  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  2  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  the  precipitate  is  not 
white  now,  the  treatment  with  acids  must  be  repeated.  The 
precipitate  of  sulphide,  and  the  lead  that  was  reduced  in 
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burning  the  filters,  will  now  be  converted  into  sulphate. 
After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  of 
lead  sulphate,  cover  the  crucible,  heat  to  low  redness  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  lead  sulphate.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percent- 
age of  lead  in  the  sample. 

55,  Determination  of  Antimony. —  To  the  alkaline 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide,  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  solution  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  but  avoid  a 
large  excess  of  acid.  This  will  precipitate  the  antimony  as 
sulphide,  together  with  some  free  sulphur.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion and  precipitate  on  the  water  bath  until  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  completely  expelled.  The  removal  of  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  may  be  hastened  by  leading  a  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide  through  the  hot  solution.  When  the  solution  no 
longer  smells  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  through  a  paper 
that  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  100°  V 
110°  and  weighed  between  matched  watch  glasses;  wash 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  remove  precipi- 
tate and  filter  to  an  air  bath,  dry  it  at  the  same  temperature 
tliat  was  employed  in  drying  the  filter  alone,  and  weigh 
between  matched  glasses.  As  the  weight  always  changes 
quite  rapidly  in  these  cases,  the  weighings  should  be  made 
in  as  nearly  the  same  time,  and  under  as  nearly  the  same 
conditions  as  possible.  The  increase  in  weight  over  the 
weight  of  the  paper  alone  is  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 
This  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide, 
sulphur,  and  water,  and  a  correction  must  be  made  either  by 
heating  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  treating  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  following  the  directions  given  in  Arts.  60 
and  Gl,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  in  either  case.  If 
the  precipitate  is  large  enough,  it  is  best  to  treat  separate 
portions  of  it  by  each  method,  and  take  the  mean  of  the 
results  calculated  by  these  two  methods  as  the  weight  of 
antimony  sulphide.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  antimony  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  lead  as  sulphate  after  separating 
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most  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide  by  adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  weighed  as  such  after  igniting  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  This  method  is  not  advised,  however, 
for  when  a  large  amount  of  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphide 
from  a  solution  that  also  contains  antimony,  some  of  the 
antimony  is  invariably  precipitated  with  the  lead.  This 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  precipitating  most  of  the  lead  as 
sulphate,  and  then  precipitating  the  small  amount  that 
remains  as  sulphide,  as  -directed  in  the  first  instance. 


SOFT   SOIiDER   OR   PEWTER. 

56,  Determination  of  Tin. — Weigh  out  about  .5  gram 
of  the  finely  divided  sample,  and  cautiously  add  sufficient 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  completely  decompose  it.  When 
the  action  nearly  ceases,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  then  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat 
almost  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  filter. 
Wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it 
in  the  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  watch  glass, 
and  cautiously  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  using 
as  little  heat  as  possible.  To  the  ash,  add  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  of  1.3  Sp.  Gr.  to  oxidize  any  tin  that  may  have 
been  reduced  while  burning  the  paper,  and  evaporate  todiy- 
ness.  When  the  crucible  cools,  add  the  precipitate,  heat, 
gently  at  first,  but  finally  ignite  strongly  over  the  blast 
lamp  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The 
precipitate,  which  consists  principally  of  stannic  oxide,  will 
nearly  always  contain  some  lead,  and  a  correction  must  be 
made. 

To  do  this,  mix  the  precipitate  in  the  porcelain  crucible 
with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heat 
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at  a  moderate  temperature  over  a  blast  lamp,  or  at  the 
highest  power  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  until  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Cool  the  cru- 
cible, and  digest  the  fused  residue  with  water,  stirring  fre- 
quently, until  the  tin  is  completely  dissolved  as  sodium 
sulphostannate  Na^SnS^^  and  the  lead  remains  as  black 
insoluble  sulphide  PdS.  Filter  off  the  lead  sulphide,  wash 
it  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  in  an  air  bath. 
Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  using  as 
little  heat  as  possible.  When  the  crucible  is  cool,  add  the 
precipitate,  moisten  it  with  5  or  G  drops  of  nitric  acid,  add 
2  drops  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. If  this  does  not  render  the  precipitate  white,  the 
treatment  with  acids  must  be  repeated  until  it  is  white. 
Then  ignite  it  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate.  Note  this  weight  and 
add  it  to  the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  obtained  later,  in  the 
determination  of  lead. 

From  the  \veight  of  lead  sulphate  thus  obtained,  calculate 
the  weight  of  lead  oxide  that  was  mixed  with  the  stannic 
oxide,  and  subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  orig- 
inal precipitate.  The  result  is  the  weight  of  stannic  oxide 
S//0^y  and  from  this  weight,  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample  is  calculated. 

57.  Determination  of  licml. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
stannic  oxide,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess, 
and  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
expelled.  The  appearance  of  the  residue  at  this  point  will 
de]x^nd  upon  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  added.  If  only  a 
slight  excess  is  present  the  residue  will  be  almost  dry,  but  if 
more  has  been  added  it  will  remain  mixed  w4th  the  residue, 
as  the  heat  of  the  water  bath  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  it.  A 
moderate  excess  of  acid  does  no  harm,  but  a  large  excess 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  residue 
from  the  water  bath,  and  heat  it  gently  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  until  fumes  of  SO^  begin  to  be  given  off,  but  this  is 
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unnecessary  if  evaporation  on  the  water  bath  is  continued 
until  certain  that  all  nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

After  the  residue  is  cool,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  cold 
water,  stir  well,  and  then  add  an  equal  amount  of  95-per- 
cent, alcohol,  and  allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  while  stir- 
rings frequently.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter 
through  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  that 
has  been  previously  dried  and  weighed,  wash  thoroughly 
with  half-strength  alcohol,  and  dry  in  an  air  bath  at  130°. 
Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  lead  sulphate.  The  porcelain  crucibles  of  Gooch's  form 
do  not  have  a  cap  to  fit  over  the  bottom,  but  as  the  precipi- 
tate does  not  come  in  contact  with  reducing  gases  in  this 
operation,  this  does  not  matter. 

The  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  is  very  handy  in  this  deter- 
mination, but  if  one  is  not  available,  a  weighed  filter  may  be 
substituted,  or  the  precipitate  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  following  the 
directions  given  in  Arts.  556  and  37,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1.  In  any  case,  add  to  the  weight  of  this  precipitate 
the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  separated  from  the  stannic  oxide, 
and  from  the  resulting  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
lead  in  the  sample. 


NICKEIi   COINS. 

Cu'\'Ni+{Co  +  Fc) 

58.  Nickel  coins  are  made  from  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
nickel,  but  they  frequently  contain  weighable  quantities  of 
iron  and  cobalt  as  impurities.  They  are  usually  analyzed  by 
successively  separating  the  metals  from  a  solution  by  means 
of  reagents,  but  if  the  coins  are  pure,  they  may  be  completely 
analyzed  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  as  in  the  case  of 
silver  coins,  and  the  analysis  may  be  largely  performed  by 
means  of  electrolysis  in  any  case.  The  ordinary  method  and 
the  electrolytic  separation  are  both  given,  and  the  student  is 
advised  to  make  at  least  one  analysis  each  way. 
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THE  ORDINARY  METHOD. 

59.  Determination  of  Copper. —  Dissolve  from  .5  to 
1  gram  of  the  sample  in  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten  the  residue 
with  3  or  4  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Heat  this  solution  to  boiling,  cover  the  beaker,  and  precipi- 
tate the  copper  by  passing  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  the  hot  solution.  Filter  as  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with 
water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate. 
Ignite  it  with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  C«,5,  and  from  the  weight 
thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
sample.  Arts.  18  and  19,  Quafititative  Analysis^  Part  1, 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  determination,  and 
the  directions  there  given  should  be  closely  followed. 

GO.  Determination  of  Kiekel. — Boil  the  filtrate  from 
the  copper  until  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  all  expelled  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters. 
Wash  this  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  to  boiling, 
precipitate  the  nickel  with  a  moderate  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling.  After  a  few  minutes, 
add  bromine  water  to  this  boiling  solution,  in  small  succes- 
sive quantities,  while  stirnng  continuously,  until  the  precipi- 
tate becomes  black  and  of  uniform  texture.  The  solution 
must  be  kept  sli^^htly  alkaline  throughout  the  operation. 
Wash  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  by  decantation 
with  hot  water,  and  then  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water 
until  the  last  trace  of  alkali  is  removed.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
and  proceed  according  to  one  of  tlie  following  methods.  If 
a  qualitative  analysis  has  shown  that  the  sample  con- 
tains only  copper  and  nickel,  the  first  method  is  recom- 
mended, but  if  iron  or  cobalt  is  present,  the  second  method 
is  better. 

1.     Remove  the  precipitate  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the 
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latter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Add  2  or  3  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  ash,  and  cautiously  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Then  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  nickel  oxide  NiO,  From  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

2.  Bum  the  filter  in  a  weighed  Rose  crucible,  allow  the 
cnicible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  lead  in  hydrogen,  and 
when  the  air  has  all  been  expelled  by  the  hydrogen,  ignite  as. 
in  the  determination  of  copper  as  sulphide  (see  Art.  18, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1),  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  precipitate  must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
current  of  hydrogen  before  each  weighing.  The  nickel  will 
now  be  in  the  metallic  condition,  and  if  cobalt  and  iron  are 
present,  they  will  also  be  in  the  metallic  state.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate is  pure  nickel,  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sam- 
ple may  be  calculated  directly  from  this  weight,  but  if  iron 
or  cobalt  is  present,  a  correction  must  first  be  made.  This 
is  done  as  follows: 

Dissolve  the  metallic  residue  that  has  just  been  weighed 
in  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  nearly  neutralize  the  sohi- 
tion  with  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  add  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  This  will  precipitate  the  iron  as 
hydrate,  while  the  cobalt  and  nickel  at  first  precipitated 
dissolve  in  the  excess  of  reagent.  After  digesting  on  the 
water  bath  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash  two  or  three  times 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter,  by  pouring  a  little  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
over  it.  Wash  the  filter  once  with  water,  then  pour  a  little 
more  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  wash  twice  more 
with  water,  receiving  the  solution  and  washings  in  a  clean 
beaker.  Nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonium 
hydrate,  and  again  precipitate  the  iron  with  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  Digest  on  the  water  bath  for  about 
half  an  hour,  filter,  wash  once  with  hot  water,  and  then  add 
this  filtrate  to  the  original  filtrate  and  set  it  aside  for  further 
treatment.  Then  continue  to  wash  the  ])recipitate  of  ferric 
hydrate  with  hot  water,  until  it  is  perfectly  clean.  Fold  the 
filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  weighed  crucible, 
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ignite  gently  at  first,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  and 
ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  several  minutes. 
Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  Fefi^,  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample. 

The  filtrate  from  the  iron  contains  the  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue 
cautiously  to  expel  ammonium  salts.  When  cool,  add  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
residue,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
Render  this  solution  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrate,  and 
then  add  just  enough  acetic  acid  to  completely  dissolve  the 
precipitate  produced  by  the  potassium  hydrate.  To  this 
solution,  add  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium  nitrite, 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours.  The  cobalt  will  now  be  completely 
precipitated  as  yellow  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite,  while  the 
nickel  remains  in  solution.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
well  with  a  10-pcr-cent.  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  to 
which  a  little  potassium  nitrite  is  added.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter, 
and  burn  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  ash,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  to  boilinpf,  ])recipitate  the  cobalt  with  a  slight  excess 
of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  pre- 
cipitate becoinc:;  l)lack  and  of  uniform  texture.  Filter, 
using  a  pump  if  one  is  at  hand,  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  and  suck  the  i^'ccipitate  and  filter  as  dry  as. 
possible  by  means  of  the  pump.  Fold  the  filter  around  the 
precipitate,  and  it^^nitc  in  a  Rose  crucible  to  bum  the  pap>er; 
then  ignite  the  preci])itate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  From  this,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  cobalt  in  the  sample,  then  add  the  weights  of 
cobalt  and  iron,  subtract  tliis  from  tlic  weight  of  the  origi- 
nal precipitate  consisting  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  and 
from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
nickel  in  the  .sample. 
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ELECTROLYTIC  SEPAR^VTIOX. 

61,  Determination  of  Copper. — Dissolve  about  .4  or 
.5  gram  of  the  sample  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  and  dissolve  it  in  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  By  means  of  the  batter}',  deposit  the 
copper  from  this  solution  on  the  nejjative  electnide,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  in  Art  20,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, Part  1.  When  the  copper  is  all  deposited,  hold  the 
electr«xle  over  the  beaker  and  wash  the  liquid  adherin*^  to 
it  back  into  the  solution  by  directing  a  fine  stream  of  water 
from  a  wash  bottle  on  to  the  electrode.  Then  wash  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  dipping  the  electrode  into  several  beakers 
of  hot  water,  and  finallv  into  alcohol.  Dr\'  in  an  air  bath  at 
about  110^,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  From  the 
weight  of  copper  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  sample. 

G2,  I>eterni  I  nation  of  Xlekol. — If  a  qualitative  analy- 
sis has  shown  that  the  coin  contains  only  cf»pix?r  and  nickel, 
render  the  solution  from  which  the  copjx?r  has  just  Ixen 
senarated  stronglv  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat  it  to  <wr  or 
7m-,  and  deix>sit  the  nickel  by  means  of  an  electric  current 
liberating  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  |H?r 
minute.  Ammonia  will  be  exix^lled  from  the  .soluti<)n  (juite 
rapidly  at  this  temperature,  and  as  the  Si>lution  must  Ix*  kept 
distinctly  alkaline  all  the  time,  small  quantities  of  ammonia 
must  be  added  frequently  to  take  the  place  of  that  driven 
off  by  the  heat.  When  the  nickel  is  completely  (lc|>>site(l, 
disconnect  the  apf)aratus;  wash  the  electrode  by  dippini,'^  it 
into  several  beakers  of  hot  water  and  then  into  alcoln  .1.  ([r\\ 
cor>l,  and  weigh,  and  from  the  weight  of  nickel  tlnis  obtained. 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

If,  in  addition  to  cop*per  and  nickel,  trie  coin  contains  iron 
and  cobalt,  the  method  must  be  nvKlihed  as  follows: 

After  separating  the  copper,  heat  the  solution  to  boilincr. 
and  render  it  alkaline  with  amm<»nia.  It  irr>n  i-  p:e-eTU,  it 
will  be  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate.     Filter,  wash  well  with 
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hot  water,  wrap  the  precipitate  in  the  filter,  place  in  a  cruci- 
ble and  ignite  gently  at  first,  but  finally  at  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  Fefi^^  and  from  this  weight,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  sample. 

Render  the  filtrate  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heat 
it  to  about  05°,  and  deposit  the  nickel  and  cobalt  together  on 
the  negative  electrode,  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  nickel  was  deposited  in  the  last 
instance.  When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  wash  the 
electrode  containing  the  two  metals  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
dipping  it  into  hot  water  and  alcohol,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  is  thus  obtained. 

Dissolve  the  metals  from  the  electrode  in  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty  condition  on  the 
water  bath.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  render  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydrate,  and  add  just  enough  acetic  acid  to  completely  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  formed  by  the  potassium  hydrate.  To 
this  solution,  add  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  that 
has  been  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  21  hours. 

Filter,  wash  well  with  a  lO-pcr-cent.  solution  of  potassium 
acetate  containini^  a  little  potassium  nitrite.  Dry  the  precii>- 
itate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
burn  the  latter.  Add  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  ash,  dissolve 
it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
to  about .")(.)  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  the 
cobalt  with  a  sb\c^ht  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  continue 
the  boiling  until  the  ])reeipitate  becomes  black  and  of  uniform 
texture.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  ignite  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  metallic  cobalt. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  cobalt  as  just  described,  it 
may  be  determined  by  electrolysis.  To  do  this,  dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  potassium  cobalt  nitrite  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cvajK)rate  nearly  to  dryness, 
add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  dissolve  in 
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water.  Render  this  solution  distinctly  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia, heat  it  to  60°  or  70°,  and  deposit  the  cobalt  in  the  same 
way  that  the  nickel  was  precipitated.  Wash,  dry,  cool,  and 
weigh  the  electrode  containing  the  cobalt  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. From  the  weight  of  cobalt  obtained  by  one  of  these 
methods,  calculate  the  percentage  of  cobalt  in  the  sample. 
Then  subtract  the  weight  of  cobalt  from  the  weight  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  previously  obtained,  and  from  the  weight  of 
nickel  thus  found,  calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the 
sample. 

GERMAN   SILVER. 

Cu  -f  Zn  -f  Ni 

63.  Determination  of  Copper. — The  copper  may  be 
determined  as  sulphide  by  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, or  as  metallic  copper  by  depositing  it  electrolytically. 
As  electrolytic  methods  are  comparatively  new,  the  first 
method  is  the  most  largely  used  at  present. 

1.  Dissolve  about  1  gram  of  the  sample  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath.  Add  5  or  6  cubic  centimeters  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  residue,  dissolve  it  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  heat  the  solution  to  incipient  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  copper  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  mcxlerately 
rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution, 
which  should  be  in  a  covered  beaker.  Filter  rapidly,  wash 
without  interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  dry  in  an  air  bath.  This  precipitate  invariably 
contains  some  zinc  sulphide  and  must,  consequently,  be 
purified.  Remove  it  as  completely  as  ]X)ssiblc  fioni  llic 
filter,  bum  the  latter,  moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Then  add  the  i)recipitato,  dissolw 
the  whole  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Add 
about  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolve  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and  again  precipitate  the  cop|x,'r  with  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.     The  precipitate   will    now  be  free 
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from  zinc.  Filter,  wash  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide,  dry,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulphur,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the 
sample. 

2.  Dissolve  about .  5  gram  of  the  sample  in  nitric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  about 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  residue, 
dissolve  it  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  deposit  the 
copper  on  the  negative  electrode,  using  an  electric  current 
that  liberates  from  .5  to  1  cubic  centimeter  of  electrolytic 
gas  |xjr  minute.  When  all  the  copix^r  is  deposited,  remove 
the  electrodes  from  the  solution,  and  while  holding  them 
over  the  beaker,  wash  the  liquid  adhering  to  them  back  into 
the  solution.  Then  wash  the  electrode  containing  the  copjx^r 
by  dipping  it  successively  into  three  or  four  beakers  of  hot 
water  and  a  beaker  of  alcohol.  Dry  the  electrode  and  copper 
in  an  air  bath  at  llo*^,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  From 
the  weight  of  cop^xir  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  copixjr  in  the  siimple. 

G4.  Dotorinl nation  of  Zinc. — If  the  copper  was  sepa- 
rated as  sulpliidc,  unite  the  two  liltrates  and  boil  until  hydro- 
gen sul])hide  is  completely  expelled,  finally  adding  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  In  either  case,  evaporate  the  solution 
to  about  L")0  cubic  centimeters,  add  sodium  carbonate  drop 
by  drop  until  tlie  last  dmp  produces  a  ixjrmanent  precipitate, 
and  dissolve  this  [)recipitate  by  adding  a  single  drop  of  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid.  Wlien  this  solution  is  perfectly 
cold,  conduct  a  current  of  hydrogen  sul])hide  into  it  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  forms,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sodium  acetate,  continue  to  lead  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution  luitil  it  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
Filter  otT  the  zinc  sulphide,  wash  at  first  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  animoniiun  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sidphide,  and 
tlien  with  water  containing  only  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide. 
If  the  above  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  precipitate 
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will  now  be  pure  zinc  sulphide  and  may  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  according  to  directions  given  later;  but  as  a 
slight  variation  from  the  proper  method  of  procedure  may 
cause  the  precipitation  of  some  nickel,  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  the  solution  almost  to  dryness  to  expel  most 
of  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  dilute  to  about  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Render  this  solution  almost  neutral,  by  adding 
sodium  carbonate  until  the  last  drop  produces  a  precipitate, 
dissolve  this  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate the  zinc  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  same 
way  that  this  was  done  in  the  first  instance.  After  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  for  12  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  col- 
lect and  settle,  filter,  and  wash  at  first  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then 
with  water  containing  only  hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  bum  the  latter  in  a 
Rose  crucible,  add  the  precipitate  together  with  a  little  sul- 
phur, and  ignite  over  a  Bunsen  burner  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZnS^  and  from  this  weight,  calculate 
the  ixircentage  of  zinc  in  the  sample. 

05.  I>eterniintttloii  of  Nickel. — Combine  the  two  fil- 
trates from  the  zinc  sulphide,  boil  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  to  exjxil  all  hydrogen  sulphide,  evapo- 
rate the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and  deter- 
mine the  nickel  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Render  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
heat  it  to  G5°  or  70°,  and  deposit  the  nickel  electrolytically 
by  means  of  a  current  liberating  from  5  to  VI  cubic  centi- 
meters of  electrolytic  gas  per  minute.  When  the  nickel  is 
all  deposited,  wash  the  negative  electrode  containing  the 
nickel,  by  dipping  it  into  several  beakers  of  hot  water,  and 
finally  into  a  beaker  of  alcohol.  Dry,  cool,  weigh,  and  from 
the  weight  of  nickel  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

2.  Wash  the  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  to 
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boiling,  precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  added  in  small  successive  portions  while  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Then,  to  the  gently  boiling  solution, 
add  bromine  water  in  small  successive  quantities,  and  with 
constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  becomes  black  and  of 
uniform  texture,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains  alka- 
line throughout  the  operation.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  wash  it  2  or  3  times  by  decantation  with  hot  water, 
then  filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  %nth  hot  water,  until  the 
washings  no  longer  have  an  alkaline  reaction  when  tested 
with  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the 
filter,  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  drjmess 
to  change  any  nickel  that  may  be  reduced  back  to  oxide. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly,  cool  in  a 
desiccator,  weigh  as  nickel  oxide  XiO,  and  from  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  nickel  in  the  sample. 

66.  Separation  of  Zinc  and  Xlekel  from  a  Potas- 
sium-Cyanide Solution. — A  method  of  separating  zinc 
and  nickel  tliat  is  quite  lari^ely  used  at  the  present  time, 
depends  upon  the  deportment  of  their  cyanides  in  a  potassium- 
cyanide  solution  with  potassium  sulphide.  The  details  of  the 
metliod  are  as  follows: 

After  evaporatini^  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  to  100  or 
150  cubic  centimeters,  render  it  stroni^ly  alkaline  with  potas- 
sium hydrate,  adding  the  reagent  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate 
solution.  This  will  precipitate  all  of  the  nickel,  and  part  of 
tlie  zinc  in  tlie  form  of  hydrates.  Add  a  concentrate  solution 
of  j)otassium  cyanide  in  sufficient  (}uantity  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  but  avoid  any  considerable  excess.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  very  strongly  alkaline,  nearly  neutralize  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  still  leave  it  distinctly  alkaline.  Then  add  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  precipitate  all  the  zinc,  but  avoid  a  large  excess  of  this 
reagent.  vStir  well  with  a  glass  rcjd,  allow  to  stand  for  some 
time,  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh    as  zinc  sulphide. 
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following  the  directions  given  in  Art  64.    From  this  weight, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  sample. 

Render  the  filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide  slightly  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  and  boil  the  solution  until  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  no  longer  be  detected,  showing  that  the  cyanides 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  cyanogen  expelled  from  the 
solution.  Then  proceed  with  the  determination  of  nickel, 
using  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Art.  65. 


AliliOY  OP  BISMUTH  AND  COPPER. 

67.  Determination  of  Bismuth.  —  Dissolve  about 
.5  gram  of  the  sample  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten 
the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  mix  it  with  a  stirring  rod,  and  then  slowly  add  about 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  while  stirring  continuously. 
When  the  water  has  all  been  added,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
until  the  white  precipitate  of  bismuth  oxychloride  BtOC/com- 
pletely  settles,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  perfectly  clear. 
Then  add  a  little  more  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  observ^e  if  any  further  precipitation  takes  place.  If 
it  does,  continue  to  add  water  until  the  bismuth  is  completely 
precipitated.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  bismuth  was 
all  precipitated  by  the  first  addition  of  water.  As  scK)n  as  the 
bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  precipitate  has 
settled,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  water  containini,^ 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  in  an  air  bath  at  1 10°,  until 
a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  increase  in  wei'j^ht  over 
the  weight  of  the  paper  alone,  is  the  wcij^^ht  of  bismuth  oxy- 
chloride BiOCl^  which  contains  80. '20  ])er  cent,  of  bismuth. 
From  this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the  sample. 

68.  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  bismuth  oxychloride  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precii)itate  the  copper  as  sulphide  by 
leading  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  throui^h  the  ^^-enlly 
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boiling  solution.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  it 
rapidly,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump,  wash  with- 
out interruption  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
dry,  ignite,  with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S,  From  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  copper  may  be  determined  as  oxide 
by  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  16,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  or  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  may  be 
evaporated  to  dr>'ncss  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to 
expel  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue  dissolved  in  about 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  with  the  addition  of  1  or 
2  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  copper  determined 
elcctrolytically  as  in  the  analysis  of  a  silver  coin  (see  Art.  40). 


AT^LOY  OF  BISMUTH  AND  I^liLir). 

(>t).  Detormiiititioii  of  Bismuth. — Dissolve  from. 5  to 
•  S  gram  of  the  sample  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  a 
syriipv  consistence  (ju  the  water  bath.  Add  a  little  water, 
stir  the  mixture  well  with  astiiTing  rod,  and  again  evaporate 
on  the  water  bath.  Repeat  this  four  or  ^wo.  times  to  expel 
the  nitric  aeid,  then  to  tiie  cold  residue  add  a  solution  made 
bv  dissolvinii'  1  irram  of  amnion ium  nitrate  in  500  cubic  cen- 
tinielers  of  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  an  hour  or 
two  for  the  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth  nitrate  to  collect 
aiul  selllr.  I'ilter,  and  wash  thoroui^hly  with  a  solution  of 
amnion  ium  nitrate  havin«^  the  same  streni^'-th  as  that  used  to 
jMeeiiMlale  tlie  bismuth.  Pure  water  caimot  be  used  to  wash 
tin's  precipitate,  for  when  it  is  used,  the  precipitate  rapidly 
becomes  more  basic,  and  the  washings,  which  have  an  acid 
reaction,  contain  bismuth.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it 
from  the  filter,  cautiously  burn  the  paper  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and,  when  cool,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  ash  and  cvap(Mate  to  dryness.  Add  the  precipitate  to 
the  residue  in  the  crucible,  and  ignite  it  stnmgly  over  a  Bun- 
sen  burner,  while  protecting  the  precipitate  from  the  action 
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of  reducing  gases.  Cool  the  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  it  as  bismuth  oxide  Bi\0^,  which  contains  89.  GO  per 
cent,  of  bismuth.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percent- 
age of  bismuth  in  the  sample. 

As  bismuth  oxide  is  easily  reduced,  it  is  a  good  plan,  after 
weighing  as  oxide,  to  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
remove  the  flame,  allowing  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  metallic  bismuth  as 
soon  as  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  thus  checking  the  result 
obtained  by  weighing  the  bismuth  as  oxide. 

70.  determination  of  Licacl. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washings  from  the  bismuth  to  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  precipitate  the  lead  from  this  solution  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate alcohol;  stir  well,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  for 
4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter 
through  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  that 
has  been  dried  and  weighed.  Wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  water  containing  about  1  ]X3r  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  wash  all  the  acid  out  of  the  precipitate  and 
filter  with  half-strength  alcohol.  Dry  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  150°,  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained,  and  from  the  resulting  weight  of  lead 
sulphate,  calculate  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  maybe  cautiously  ignited  over 
a  Bunsen  burner  at  a  low  temperature,  cooled  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weighed;  or,  it  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  according  to  one  of  the  metlnxls  given  in  Arts. 
136  and  27,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 


AliliOY  OF  ANTIMONY  AND  TIN. 

71,  Detorminatlon  of  Antimony. — Weigli  about  1  ^ram 
of  the  finely  divided  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  it 
with  a  watch  glass,  and  oxidize  the  metals  by  the  gradual 
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addition  of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  When  sufficient  acid  has 
been  added,  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  the  residue 
appears  perfectly  white,  and  then  evaporate  to  drjmess  on 
the  water  bath.  Transfer  the  residue  of  oxides  to  a  silver 
crucible,  washing  in  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  dish 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  cautiously 
evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness.  Mix  the  dry  residue  in 
the  crucible  with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  solid  sodium 
hydrate,  and  fuse  it  for  about  15  minutes  at  a  red  heat  over 
a  Bunsen  burner.  The  tin  and  antimony  are  thus  changed 
into  soluble  sodium  stannate  and  insoluble  sodium  metanti- 
monate.  When  the  crucible  is  moderately  cool,  place  it  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  add  hot  water,  and  heat  until  the  fusion  is 
loosened  from  the  crucible.  Then  remove  the  crucible  from 
the  porcelain  dish,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  by  means  of  a 
wash  bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to  run  back  into  the  dish. 
The  volume  of  the  solution  should  now  be  about  200  cubic 
centimeters.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  dish  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  and  stir  well  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  fusion  is 
thorouglily  disintegrated;  then  remove  it  from  the  flame, 
allow  it  to  stand  a  few  moments,  add  one- third  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  l>0-per-ccnt,  alcohol,  stir  well,  and  stand 
aside  for  the  precipitate  to  settle.  The  tin  will  now  all  be 
in  solution,  while  the  antimony  remains  as  an  insoluble 
residue  of  sodium  mctantimonate.  Filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate two  or  three  times  with  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part 
of  absolute  alcohol  to  '2  parts  of  water,  then  wash  clean  with 
half-strcn<;-tli  alcohol,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside  to  be  treated 
later. 

Remove  as  nnieli  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  from  the 
filter  to  a  beaker.  Then  pour  a  solution  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  on  the  filter,  and  receive  the  solution  in  a  clean  beaker. 
If  tills  does  not  completely  dissolve  tlie  precipitate  remaining 
on  the  filter,  pour  the  solution  over  it  a^Min,  receiving  it  in 
a  second  clean  beaker,  and  repeat  this  until  the  precipitate 
is  completely  dissolved.  Pour  tliis  solution  over  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  beaker,  replace  tlie  beaker,  which  has  just  been 
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emptied,  under  the  funnel,  and  wash  the  filter  thoroughly 
with  water.  After  the  main  precipitate  has  been  dissolved, 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  if  necessar>',  add  the  washings, 
and  wash  both  of  the  beakers  used  to  catch  the  acid  solution 
into  this  solution,  which  will  now  contain  all  the  antimony. 
The  precipitate  should  be  dissolved  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  acid,  as  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
vents complete  precipitation  as  sulphide.  Dilute  the  solution 
containing  antimony  to  about  250  cubic  centimeters,  place  it 
on  a  water  bath,  and  lead  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  until  the  antimony  is  completely  precipitated,  and 
the  solution  is  saturated  with  the  gas.  Then  discontinue 
the  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  allow  the  solution  to  stand  on 
the  bath  imtil  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  barely  per- 
ceptible. The  expulsion  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
may  be  hastened  by  leading  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  solution  while  it  is  standing  on  the  water  bath. 
Filter  rapidly,  using  a  filter  that  has  been  previously  dried 
at  110°  and  weighed,  wash  well  with  water  containing  a  little 
hydrogen  sulphide,  dry  at  110°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
now  consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and 
a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done  by  one,  or  both, 
of  the  methods  described  in  Art.  60,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis^ Part  1,  and  from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  the  |x:r- 
ccntage  of  antimony  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 

73.  Detorm  I  nation  of  Tin. — Evaporate  the  alcoholic 
solution  containing  the  tin  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters, 
by  heating  it  on  the  water  bath,  render  the  solution  slightly 
but  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
the  tin  as  sulphide  by  leading  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated.  When 
the  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sodium  stannate  frequently  separates,  but  this 
has  no  significance,  as  it  is  readily  converted  into  sulphide 
by  hydrogen  sulphide.  After  the  solution  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  let  it  stand  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  then  filter,  and  wash  on 
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the  filter  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containinof  a 
few  drops  of  free  acetic  acid.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  transfer  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  moisten  the  ash 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite  gently. 
After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  cover 
the  crucible  to  avoid  loss  through  decrepitation,  and  heat 
gently  for  several  minutes.  Then  remove  the  cover,  and 
continue  to  ignite  gently  until  the  sulphide  is  apparently  all 
changed  to  oxide.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  moisten  the 
precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  cover 
the  cnicible,  ignite  gently  at  first,  then  remove  the  cover 
and  raise  the  temperature,  finally  heating  at  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  sulphide  will  now 
be  completely  oxidized,  but  some  sulphuric  acid  will  remain 
in  the  precipitate.  To  expel  this,  allow  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate to  cool,  add  a  little  dry  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
ignite  at  a  gradually  increasing  temp)erature,  finally  heating 
intensely.  Repeat  this  treatment  several  times  to  be  sure 
all  sulphuric  acid  is  ex|xjlled,  then  cool  the  crucible  and  pre- 
cipitate in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide  SiiO^. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  tlie  ]X)rcentage  of  tin  in  the 
sample. 


W(>()n\S    METAT.. 

73,  "Dotorin  inn  lion  of  Tin. — Weigh  out  about  1  gram 
of  tlic  finely  divided  sample,  place  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add 
suHicient  nitric  acid  of  l.:)  Sp.  (ir.  to  completely  oxidize  it, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Moisten  the  resi- 
dnc  with  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid  of  the  same 
strcni^th  as  that  used  in  dissolving  the  sample,  add  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  almost  to  boiling  while  stir- 
ring continuously.  The  tin,  together  with  some  of  the  lead 
and  bismuth,  will  now  be  in  the  form  of  insoluble  oxides, 
while  the  rest  of  the  lead  and  bismuth,  together  with  the 
cadmium,  will  be  in  solutiou  in  the  form  of  nitrates.     When 
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the  precipitate  has  completely  settled,  filter,  and  wash  with 
pure  water  until  a  test  of  the  washings  will  scarcely  color 
litmus  paper.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch 
glass,  burn  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  moisten  the  ash 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  gently.  Then  add  the  precipitate  together  with  about 
five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  sulphur,  and  fuse  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Allow 
the  fusion  to  cool,  and  digest  it  with  hot  water  until  it  is 
thoroughly  disintegrated.  The  lead  and  bismuth  will  now 
be  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sulphides,  while  the  tin  will  Ixj 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  sodium  sulphostannate.  After  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  water  containing  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide ;  then 
stand  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  to  dr>'  and  be  treated 
later,  and  determine  the  tin  in  the  filtrate  as  follows: 

Slowly  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  while  stirring 
constantly,  imtil  the  reaction  of  the  S')lution  is  distinctly 
acid,  but  avoid  a  large  excess  of  acid.  Then  stand  the  solu- 
tion on  a  water  bath  imtil  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
nearly  disapjxjared.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly with  a  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  a 
few  drops  of  free  acetic  acid.  Dry  tlie  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently; 
then  add  the  precipitate,  cov'cr  the  crncil)le,  and  ignite 
j(ently  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  cover  on.  When  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger  of  loss  through  decrepitation,  remove  the 
cover  and  heat  gently  with  free  access  of  air  so  long  as  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  given  o(T.  Then  raise  the  temperature  to  the 
highest  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  Moisten  the  precipitate  witli  a  few  dro])s  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  cautiously  ignite  again,  finally 
heating  ov^er  the  blast  lamp.  Wlien  the  crucible  and  ]U'e- 
cipitate  become  moderately  cool,  add  a  lillle  dry  sodinm 
carbonate  and  ignite  strongly,  raising  tlu'  tnnpiratnrc  grad- 
ually.     Repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  finally  igniting  for  a 
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few  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  The  pre- 
cipitate will  now  be  pure  stannic  oxide  SnO^.  Allow  it  to 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 

74.  Determination  of  I^ead. — Remove  the  precipitate 
of  lead  and  bismuth  sulphides,  set  aside  for  further  treat- 
ment, as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the 
paper  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  dissolve  the  whole  in  half-strength  nitric  acid. 
Evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  moisten  the  residue 
with  3  or  4  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  wash  this  solution  into  the 
first  filtrate  containing  the  cadmium,  together  with  most  of 
the  lead  and  bismuth.  The  solution  will  now  contain  all 
tlie  lead,  bismuth,  and  cadmium.  Evaporate  it  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  and  precipitate  the  lead  with  a  slight 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Add  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of 
absolute  alcohol  to  the  solution,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
for  at  least  l  hours  for  the  lead  sulphate  to  completely  sepa- 
rate. I'ilter  throuj^'li  an  asbestos  felt  in  a  porcelain  Gooch 
crucible,  wash  at  first  with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid;  then  wasli  all  the  acid  out  with  half-strength 
aleoliol,  dry  at  l.")()"  in  an  air  bath,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigli  as  lead  sulj^hatc  /VkSO^.  From  this  weight,  calculate 
the  pereentai;-e  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  ])referred,  tlie  lead  sulphate  may  be  filtered,  dried,  and 
weighed  aecc^rdinir  to  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Arts. 
*i(>  and  'i7,  Oudutitativc  A)inlysis,  Part  1,  but  in  any  case 
I  lie  ])reeipitale  should  be  washed  first  with  water  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  half-strength  alcohol, 
to  remove  all  the  acid. 

This  delerniinatinn  must  be  very  carefully  performed. 
The  solution  inu^t  contain  siifllcient  nitric  acid  to  hold 
the  bismuth  in  solution,  or  part  of  it  will  be  separated 
and  \vei«'iied  as  lead  ;  but  a  lar^rc  excess  of  acid  must  be 
avoided,  or  tlie  lead  will  not  be  completely  ]^reci  pita  ted.      If 
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a  precipitate  separates  from  the  solution  before  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  just  enough  nitric  acid  must  be  added 
to  redissolve  it,  but  an  excess  must  be  avoided. 

75.  Determination  of  Blsmnth. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
trate from  the  lead  sulphate  to  dr^mess  on  the  water  bath, 
add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  a 
syrupy  consistence.  Repeat  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  once  more  in  order  to  expel  all  nitric  acid,  and 
when  the  residue  is  nearly  dry,  add  from  300  to  600  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle.  This  should  completely  precipitate  the 
bismuth  as  oxychloride  BiOCly  while  the  cadmium  remains 
in  solution.  To  learn  if  all  the  bismuth  is  precipitated, 
remove  a  little  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  to  a  watch 
glass  and  add  a  relatively  large  amount  of  water.  If  a  pre- 
cipitate results,  more  water  must  be  added  to  the  solution  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  If  a  precipitate  is  not  produced 
on  the  watch  glass,  wash  this  solution  back  into  the  beaker 
and  proceed  with  the  determination.  In  either  case,  as 
soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  wash  with  water  that  is 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stand  the 
filtrate  aside  for  the  determination  of  cadmium.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  bismuth  oxychloride  will  contain  some  sulphuric 
acid  in  this  case,  and  consequently  cannot  be  weighed 
directly.  To  obtain  the  precipitate  in  a  pure  form,  dissolve 
it  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  a  pasty  consistence  on  a  water  bath.  Add  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  almost  to 
dryness.  Repeat  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporation,  and,  when  almost  dry,  add  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  through  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  water 
that  is  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry 
in  an  air  bath  at  llO*',  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  precipitate  is  now  bismuth  oxychloride  BiOCl,  which 
contains  80.20  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  and  from  the  weight  of 
this,  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 
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76.  Determination  of  Cadmium. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
trate from  the  bismuth  oxychloride,  which  contains  the 
cadmium  in  solution,  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and 
proceed  to  determine  the  cadmium,  either  as  sulphide  or 
oxide,  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphide. — Heat  the  solution  gently 
over  a  water  bath,  and  conduct  a  moderately  rapid  current 
of  pure,  washed  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  until  the 
cadmium  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  solution  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  precipi- 
tate settles,  filter  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  at  first  with 
hydrogen-sulphide  water  that  has  been  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  pure  water.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  105®  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  and  from  the  weight  of  cadmium  sulphide  thus 
found,  calculate  the  percentage  of  cadmium  in  the  sample. 
Cadmium  sulphide  G/5  contains  77. 78  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sulphur  being  set 
free  and  weighed  as  cadmium  sulphide,  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  is  sometimes  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  and  the  cadmium 
is  then  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide 
throuj^di  this  solution.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
precipitate  is  the  same  as  when  potassium  cyanide  is  not 
added. 

:2.  Dcicrifiinaiion  as  Oxide, — Heat  the  solution  nearly  to 
hoilini^  ill  a  porcelain  dish,  and  precipitate  the  cadmium  as 
carbonate  by  addini^-  sodium  carbonate  drop  by  drop,  while 
slinini;-  continuously,  until  the  solution  is  distinctly  alkaline. 
]U>il  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and 
decant  the  clear  li(piid  throui^di  a  filter.  Add  about  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boilini;-,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  and  decant  tlie  clear,  supernatant  fluid  through  the 
filter.  Repeat  this  washing  by  decantation  once,  then  bring 
the  precipitate  on  to  tlie  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as 
completely  as  ]>ossil)le  from  the  filter,  saturate  the  latter 
with  a  ct)ncentrate  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and,  after 
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drying,  bum  it  cautiously  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible. 
The  ammonium  nitrate  supplies  oxygen  to  burn  the  paper, 
and  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  reduction,  and  consequent 
volatilization,  of  the  small  amount  of  precipitate  that  invari- 
ably adheres  to  the  filter.  When  the  filter  is  completely 
burned,  and  the  crucible  has  become  cool,  add  the  precipi- 
tate and  ignite  carefully,  gradually  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture and  finally  heating  strongly  for  about  10  minutes. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  After  weighing,  again 
ignite  strongly  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh.  If  the  precipitate  has  lost  weight  during  this  second 
ignition,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  This  treatment  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  last  portions  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  expelled  from  the  precipitate.  When  a  constant  weight 
is  obtained,  the  precipitate  is  cadmium  oxide  CdO^  which 
contains  87.50  per  cent,  of  cadmium.  From  the  weight  thus 
obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  cadmium  in  the  sample. 

T?.  Separation  of  Bismuth  and  Cadmium  by  Means 
of  Sodium  Carbonate  and  Potassium  Cyanide. — Another 
method  of  separating  bismuth  and  cadmium,  which  is  prob- 
ably more  difficult  to  perform  correctly  than  the  one  just 
described,  depends  upon  the  deportment  of  these  metals 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide.  This  method 
is  quite  largely  used  at  present,  and,  consequently,  it  is  best 
for  the  student  to  try  it.     The  details  are  as  follows: 

After  evaporating  all  alcohol  from  the  filtrate  from  the 
lead  sulphate,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  sodium 
hydrate,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  slowly  add  sodium  carbonate 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  precipitate  the  bismuth 
and  cadmium,  and  then  add  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  dissolve  the 
cadmium  carbonate  at  first  formed,  leaving  the  bismuth 
precipitated.  Heat  the  solution,  in  which  tlie  bismuth  pre- 
cipitate is  suspended,  on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  with 
pure  water.     Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary 
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quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  precipitate 
the  bismuth  as  basic  carbonate  with  a  very  slight  excess  o( 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  continue  to  heat  nearly  to  boiling 
for  some  time.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  pure  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
air  bath,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  cautiously  bum  the 
filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  ash,  evaporate  to  dr}Tiess,  and  ignite  gently.  Then, 
after  the  crucible  has  cooled,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
gently  until  the  carbon  dioxide  is  completely  expelled  and  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  bismuth 
oxide  Bifi^,  which  contains  89.66  per  cent  of  bismuth,  and 
from  the  weight  of  this,  the  percentage  of  bismuth  in  the 
sample  is  calculated. 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  bismuth  almost  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  cadmium  as  sulphide  by  slowly  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide  while  stirring  constantly. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly,  using  hydrogen-sulphide  water  at  first  and 
then  pure  water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  half-strength  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  nearly  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  Add  about 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  and  stir  well.  If 
this  does  not  produce  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  it  must  be 
filtered,  and  the  solid  matter  on  the  filter  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  pure  water.  If  the  residue  is  completely 
dissolved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dilute  the  solution.  In 
cither  case,  the  clear  solution  should  amount  to  about 
100  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  this  solution  almost  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  cadmium  as  carbonate  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  is 
distinctly  alkaline,  stirring  the  solution  without  interruption 
during  the  addition  of  the  precipitant.  Now  heat  the  solu- 
tion to  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  and  proceed  with  the  determination  of  cadmium 
as  oxide,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  76,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  a  trifle 
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low,  and  sometimes  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  is  omitted. 
In  this  case  the  precipitate  obtained  by  ammonium  sulphide 
is  filtered  on  a  weighed  paper,  washed  thoroughly,  dried  at 
lOo"",  and  weighed  as  cadmium  sulphide.  It  is  the  writer's 
experience,  however,  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  not 
as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  following  the  directions  just 
given,  and  weighing  the  cadmium  as  oxide. 


BABBITT   METAIi. 

78.  Babbitt  metal  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and 
copper  largely  used  for  bearings.  Most  of  the  so  called 
'* bearing"  and  ** anti-friction**  metals  are  composed  of 
these  same  metals  in  varying  proportions,  and  the  same 
methods  of  analysis  apply  in  all  such  cases.  The  separation 
of  these  metals  is  a  rather  difficult  operation,  and  many 
methods  of  analysis  have  been  proposed.  Two  very  good 
methods  are  here  given.  They  are  both  modifications  of 
previously  proposed  methods,  and  either  these  methods,  or 
slight  modifications  of  them,  are  largely  used.  The  student 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  both  methods,  and  then,  if 
he  wishes,  he  can  work  out  modifications  of  them  for  himself. 


FIRST  METHOD. 

79.  I>eterinlnatlon  of  Lreod. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  divided  alloy  into  a  beaker  having  a  capacity  of  about 
250  cubic  centimeters.  Cover  the  sample  with  4  or  5  grams 
of  powdered  tartaric  acid,  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2,  cover  the  boakcr  with 
a  watch  glass,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath  until  the  siimple 
is  completely  dissolved.  Then,  by  means  of  a  fine  jet  of 
water  from  the  wash  bottle,  wash  any  particles  of  liquid  that 
may  have  spattered  against  the  watch  ^dass  back  into  the 
beaker,  remove  the  watch  glass,  and  evaporate  the  contents 
of  the  beaker  to  a  pasty  consistence.     Add  about  75  cubic 
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rirDeiers  of  boi  "water  to  this  pasty  residue,  and  stir  it 
t;c>-.^>sj:>T..-/"j,  whije  sianding  on  the  water  bath,  until  the  lead 
nirraif  hiiS  cocurueielv  dissolved.  Part  of  the  tin  and  anti- 
rzr.^nj  Trill  be  dissolved,  and  part  will  remain  as  a  white 
IX  w:ier.  Now  aid  a  concentrate  solution  of  potassium 
:  ydr-ir  -zril  ibe  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  almost  com- 
-. •"-.:..■.}-  Jl:s>-'lv,.-d  in  an  exoess  of  the  reagent  The  solution 
^:  :iii-  r».'iz:  \\-l1  g^ntraHy  appear  cloudy,  as  it  would  take  a 
v-.ry  Ij^jie  txj-^ss  of  the  reagent  to  completely  ledissolve  the 
c -  pp^r  hy  ir^z -:  : :  -rzn ed.  This  cloudiness  may  be  disregarded, 
:l>  ::  h.LS  n:*  inruLiic^r^  on  the  analvsis.  Add  20  cubic  centi- 
ziiciers  :f  y..!!  .-,v  s^-^dirim-sulphide  solution,*  cover  the  beaker, 
and  d:^>:  4  .  r  o  hrers  on  the  water  bath,  stirring  from  time 
to  t:r.:e.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  as  much  of 
:htj  vle^ir  l:..u:d  as  p:iss:Me  through  a  filter,  and  wash  once 
Vy  .ledn:..::  n  .viih  warm  water,  decanting  as  much  of  the 
!-r,::-d  .^>  p  N>:b!e  ^vithorit  bringing  any  of  the  precipitate  on 
to  thj  n.tv'.  To  the  residtie  of  sulphides,  add  15  cubic 
vXT:ti::.c:cr>  :f  the  yel'.jw  sio^!ium- sulphide  solution,  cover 
the  :v:.Ncr,  ..ni  .iC-i^-  diirtst  on  the  water  bath  for  2  hours. 
T'..::  :.:.  I  "  o:'  j  oi;r.:::fie:er<  »'f  hot  water,  stir  thoroughly, 
:/.'.  v.-  :hv  y-.s :;::..:.  :  »  >^::'..  niter  through  the  same  paper 
.>v  1  :::  /.. ...:.::-,:  the  solution,  and  wash  thoroughly 
■jk'y  ■  r.  :':.  r/.t.r.  wth  water  containing  hydrogen 
c.  T:  J  rr.  .:*oi:.-te  is  e-^niposed  of  the  sulphides  of 
1  e  ;o'o.  r.  :-.:..:  t  "e  :.::t::r.t^ny  and  tin  are  in  the  filtrate. 
I):y  th.'  :  T". .::  it.te,  -e*::  ve  :t  as  completely  as  possible  to  a 
sr.i.'  -0  ::<:h.::  li-h.  yh-.e  the  rllter  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
an  1  h  ir-:  <■::  the  v.'h.tile  n.atter.  hut  do  not  attempt  to  bum 
<>:['  the  car')on.  Tnir.>:"er  the  c'.t.irrevl  filtei  to  the  precipitate 
in  ti:e  purcL-iain  d\>h,  tr.rristeu  this  with  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  cover  tl:e  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  add 
lo  cubic  centimeters  of  fuminor  nitric  acid,  and  digest  on  the 

*  T«i  niiike  this  sohition.  dissolve  *J0  j^rams  of  sodium  hydrate  in 
I'M)  (  ;il)ic  i<iuinK'lcrs  of  water,  and  when  all  is  dissolved,  lead  a  current 
of  liv<lTo-(.n  siiljihide  into  the  solution  until  it  is  saturated.  Pour  this 
s«»l!iti<)ii  tlirouj^h  a  lilter  to  remove  any  solid  matter,  and  then  stir  in 
100  millij^rams  of  dowers  of  sulphur,  whieh  will  dissolve,  giving  the 
solution  a  vellow  color. 


w    «.«    -^        V.« 
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water  bath  until  all  sulphur  has  disappeared.  Then  add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  one-third-strength  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporate  until  all  nitric  acid  is  driven  off.  Add  about 
35  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided.  Filter,  wash 
at  first  with  water  containing  1  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then,  after  removing  the  filtrate,  wash  with  half-strength 
alcohol  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  washed  out  of  the  filter. 
As  these  alcoholic  washings  contain  no  metal,  they  may  he 
thrown  away.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  burn  the  latter  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  add  3  drops  of  nitric  acid 
and  1  or  2  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ash,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  ignite  very  gently.  Then  add  the  precipitate, 
ignite  gently  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  lead  sulphate  PbSO^.  From  this,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  in  a  porce- 
lain Gooch  crucible  or  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at 
110°,  and  weighed,  but  probably  the  method  given  is  the 
one  most  frequently  used.  The  porcelain  Gooch  crucible, 
however,  is  preferred  by  many  chemists. 

80.  Determination  of  Copper. — Heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  lead  sulphate  to  incipient  boiling,  and  w^hile  holding  it 
just  at,  or  slightly  below,  the  boiling  point,  lead  in  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  until  the  copper  is  com- 
pletely precipitated.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
filter,  and  wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and 
cautiously  bum  the  latter  in  a  Rose  crucible.  Add  the  pre- 
cipitate, together  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur,  ignite  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  as  directed  in  Art.  18,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  wcii^^h  as  cuprous 
sulphide  Cu^S,  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  copper  in  the  sample. 

As  the  filtrate .  from  the  lead  sulphate  contains  the  cop- 
per in  the  form  of  sulphate,  together  with  a  little   free 
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sulphnric  acid,  the  copper  may  readily  be  determined 
electrolytically,  if  preferred.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this 
case  is  to  dilute  the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  deposit  the  copper  by  means  of  the  batter}', 
as  directed  in  Art  30,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add  before 
electrolyzing. 

81.  I>etemilnatlon  of  Antimony.  —  Dilute  the  fil- 
trate from  the  mixed  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  to  about 
300  cubic  centimeters  and  slowly  add  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
stirrin^^  the  solution,  tmtil  it  is  distinctly  acid,  but  avoid  a 
large  excess  of  acid.  Then  heat  the  solution  on  a  water 
bath  until  only  a  faint  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  remains. 
Allow  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  tin 
and  antimony,  together  ynth  much  free  sulphur,  to  settle; 
deamt  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  wash  once  by  decan- 
tation,  and  then  wash  once  or  twice  on  the  filter  with  pure 
water.  Transfer  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  a 
clean  beaker,  and  dissolve  the  small  amount  of  precipitate 
adhering  to  the  filter  in  dilute  sodium  hydrate.  Allow  this 
solution  to  run  through  the  filter  into  the  beaker  containing 
the  precipitate,  and  wash  the  paper  clean  with  pure  water. 
The  solution  in  the  beaker  should  now  amount  to  75  or 
80  cubic  centimeters.  To  this,  add  from  20  to  25  grams  of 
solid  sodium  hydrate,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  If 
much  heat  is  ])roduced  by  the  solution  of  the  sodium  hydrate, 
allow  the  solution  to  cool,  then  cautiously  add  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  pure  bromine,  and  digest  on  the  water  bath, 
keeping  tlie  beaker  covered,  until  the  sulphur  13  completely 
oxidized  and  the  antimony  is  precipitated  as  white  crystal- 
line sodium  metanlimonatc.  Now  remove  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  solution,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  amount  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  liberates  bromine  vapors,  enough 
bromine  has  been  added  to  the  soluticm,  but  if  bromine 
vapors  are  not  given  off,  more  bromine  must  be  added  and 
the  solution  must  be  heated  a  little  longeron  the  water  bathr 
Then  boil  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool. 
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add  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  up  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  volume  of  tlie  solution,  stir  well,  and 
stand  aside  for  at  least  G  hours  (longer,  if  necessary)  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  water,  to  which 
a  little  sodium  carbonate  is  added.  The  precipitate  now 
contains  the  antimony  as  sodium  metantimonate,  generally 
mixed  with  a  little  free  sulphur,  and  the  filtrate  contains  the 
tin  as  sodium  stannate.  The  latter  is  set  aside  to  be  treated 
for  the  separation  of  tin. 

Transfer  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  to  a 
beaker,  and  dissolve  the  small  portion  adhering  to  the  filter 
in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  concentrate 
tartaric  acid  and  half-strength  hydrochloric  acid,  allowing 
the  solution  to  run  into  the  beaker  containing  the  precipi- 
tate. If  necessary,  add  more  of  this  mixture  of  acids  to 
completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  then  wash  the  filter, 
from  which  the  precipitate  was  dissolved,  with  water,  and 
receive  the  washings  in  the  beaker  with  the  rest  of  the  anti- 
mony solution.  If  the  solution  contains  any  free  sulphur, 
filter  it  off  and  wash  well.  The  filtrate  will  now  contain 
the  antimony  freed  from  elements  that  would  interfere  with 
its  determination. 

Dilute  this  solution  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  place 
it  on  the  water  bath,  and  when  it  has  assumed  the  highest 
temperature  that  will  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  bath,  lead  a 
rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  througli  it  until 
the  antimony  is  completely  precipitated.  I.ct  the  beaker 
and  contents  stand  on  the  water  bath  until  only  a  faint  (xlor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  given  off;  then  allow  the  precipitate 
to  settle,  filter,  bringing  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  rapidly  and  well  with  water  containing  a  little  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  then  once  or  twice  with  pure  water;  dry 
at  110°  and  weigh. 

This  precipitate  consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur, 
and  water,  and  a  correction  must  be  made.  To  do  this, 
remove  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  boat — taking  care  not  to  get  any  (^f  the  paper — 
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and  weigh  boat  and  precipitate.  Then  place  the  boat  and 
contents  in  a  piece  of  combustion  tubing,  drawn  out  to  a 
small  opening  at  one  end.  Lead  in  dry  carbon  dioxide 
through  a  perforated  stopper  in  the  other  end,  and,  when  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  tube,  bring  a  Bunsen  burner  imder 
the  boat,  and  heat  carefully  until  no  more  sulphur  vapors 
are  given  off,  and  the  precipitate  has  assumed  a  metallic 
appearance.  Allow  the  boat  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  the 
current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
The  precipitate  is  now  pure  antimony  sulphide  Sb^S^.  From 
the  weights  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  of  antimony 
sulphide  in  the  original  precipitate,  and  from  this,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  antimony  in  the  sample.  Art.  60,  Quan- 
titative  Analysis,  Part  1,  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
this  determination. 

82.  Determination  of  Tin. — Dilute  the  filtrate  from 
the  antimony  to  about  250  cubic  centimeters,  render  it  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  the  solution 
imtil  the  bromine  is  all  expelled.  Then  lead  a  current  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  solution  until  the  tin  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the 
gas.  Let  the  beaker  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the  pre- 
cipitate settles,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.  Filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  tlioroughly  with  a  solution  of 
ammonium  acetate  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter 
in  a  poreelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  this  to  dryness.  Then  add  the 
precipitate,  cover  the  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  Remove  the  cover  and  continue  to  ignite  gently 
until  the  precipitate  is  apparently  changed  to  oxide.  Allow 
it  to  cool,  add  3  or  4  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
ignite  again,  gently  at  first,  with  the  crucible  covered,  but 
finally  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  burner, 
with  the  cov-er  removed.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  add  a  little 
pure  dry  ammonium  carbonate,  and  ignite  again.  Repeat 
this  two  or  three  times,  finally  igniting  intensely.    Allow  the 
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crucible  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh,  and 
from  the  weight  of  stannic  oxide  SnO^  thus  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 


SECOND  METHOD. 

83.  T>etennlnatlon  of  I^ead. — ^Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  divided  alloy  into  a  beaker,  add  15  or  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr,  cover  the  beaker,  and 
heat  on  the  water  bath  until  the  sample  is  completely  decom- 
posed. Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  washing  any  liquid 
adhering  to  it  back  into  the  beaker,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty 
consistence  on  the  water  bath.  Add  from  8  to  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  to  this  pasty  residue,  stir  well,  and  then 
add  a  concentrate  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  until  the  mix- 
ture is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  neutral.  Now  add  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  freshly  prepared  yellow  sodium-sulphide  solu- 
tion, cover  the  beaker,  and  heat  to  incipient  boiling  for  half 
an  hour.  Add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water, 
stir  well,  allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside,  and 
decant  as  much  of  the  solution  through  a  filter  as  possible 
without  bringing  any  of  the  precipitate  on  the  paper.  To 
the  precipitate  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  yellow  sodium 
sulphide,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  heat  the  mix- 
ture over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  it  just  begins  to  boil,  then 
remove  it  to  a  water  bath,  and  digest  for  an  hour.  Add 
about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  stir  well,  and  when  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which 
the  solution  was  decanted.  Wash  this  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  the  sodinm-sulphide 
solution  used  above.  The  precipitate  now  contains  the 
lead  and  copper,  while  the  antimony  and  tin  are  in  the  fil- 
trate, which  should  be  set  aside  and  treated  for  these  metals 
later. 

Wash  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker  with  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water,  and  add  from  one- third  to  one-half 
as  much  concentrate  nitric  acid  as  the  total  amount  of  water 
used  in  washing  the  precipitate  from  the  paper.     If  any  of 
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the  precipitate  remains  on  the  paper,  dissolve  it  in  one-third- 
stren^^th  nitric  acid,  and  let  this  solution  run  into  the  same 
beaker.  Heat  this  mixture,  while  stirring  it  continuously, 
until  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  and  filter  out 
the  free  sulphur  that  separates.  To  the  filtrate  add  about 
12  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  by 
adding  1  part  of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts  of  vyrater,  and 
evaporate  until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  Add 
35  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  stir  well, 
and  let  the  precipitate  completely  subside.  Filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Then  remove  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the 
copper,  and  wash  the  sulphuric  acid  out  of  the  filter  with  half- 
strength  alcohol,  throwing  these  alcoholic  washings  away. 
Dry  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  Art.  79,  and 
from  the  weight  of  lead  sulphate  PbSO^  thus  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  sample. 

8-4.     Detornilnatlon   of  Copper. — Dilute    the    filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphate  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  if  the 

volume  dcxis  not  already  amount  to  that  much,  heat  the 
solution  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  copper  by  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide.  As  soon  as  the 
prceipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  rapidly  with  water  con- 
taining hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate,  ignite  it 
with  the  addition  of  sulphur  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S,  following  the  directions 
given  in  Art.  18,  Quantitative  Atialysis,  Part  1.  From  the 
weight  of  euprous  sulphide  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  per- 
centage ('f  eop|x;r  in  the  sample.  If  preferred,  a  few  drops 
of  nitrfc  aeid  may  be  added  to  the  fdtrate  from  the  lead  sul- 
phate, the  solution  diluted  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and 
the  copper  deposited  clectrolytically  as  described  in  Art  20, 
Quantitative  A  nalysis.  Part  1.  Some  chemists  prefer  to  precip- 
itate the  copper  as  sulphide,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  boil  the  filtrate  to  exjx)l  hydrogen  sulphide,  evapo- 
rate it  to  about  5  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  to  about  150  cubic 
centimeters,  and  deposit  the  copper  clectrolytically. 
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85.  Determination  of  Antimony. — If  the  filtrate  from 
the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  does  not  amount  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  dilute  it  to  this  volume,  boil,  and 
cautiously  add  fine  cr3rstals  of  pure  oxalic  acid  until  the 
sodium  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  and  the  solution 
contains  a  milky  separation  of  free  sulphur,  mixed  with  a 
precipitate  which  usually  appears  black  at  first.  Enough 
oxalic  acid  must  always  be  added.  A  moderate  excess  docs 
no  harm.  Boil  this  solution  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
while  hot,  pass  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  for  15  minutes.  This  will  precipitate  the  anti- 
mony as  sulphide,  and  the  tin  will  remain  in  solution.  As 
soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  using  a  filter  that 
has  been  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed,  and  wash  at  first 
\s4th  warm  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  then 
once  or  twice  with  pure  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter  at  110°  in  an  air  bath,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
consists  of  antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  a 
correction  must  be  made  as  directed  in  Art.  81.  From  the 
weights  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  percentage  of  antimony 
in  the  sample 

86.  Determination  of  Tin. — To  the  filtrate  from  the 
antimony  sulphide,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  over  a  Bunsen  burner  until 
white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide  begin  to  be  given  off.  Allow 
the  residue  to  cool,  cautiously  add  75  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  stir  well,  and  filter  quickly.  Wash  the  filter  until  the 
filtrate  and  washings  amount  to  about  125  cubic  centimeters. 
Place  this  solution  on  the  water  bath,  and  pass  a  rather  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  until  the  tin  is  com- 
pletely precipitated,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the 
gas.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and  let  it  stand 
on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour.  Then  filter,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid.  I)r\'  the  prcci imi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible.     After  moistening  the  ash  with 
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a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  to 
dryness,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  gently  with  the  cover  on 
at  first,  and  afterwards  with  the  cover  removed.  Moisten 
the  cool  precipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  ignite  gently  at  first,  with  the  cover  on,  and  when  dry, 
remove  the  cover  and  heat  strongly.  Then  ignite  several 
times  with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  dry  ammonium 
carbonate,  finally  heating  intensely.  Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  stannic  oxide  SnO^,  From  this  weight,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  sample. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MEOJitALS. 


MME8TONE. 

87.  Limestone  is  essentially  calcium  carbonate,  but  as  it 
occurs  in  nature  it  always  contains  other  substances.  The 
constituents  usually  determined  are  insoluble  matter  (silica), 
oxides  of  iron,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnesium ;  but,  in 
addition  to  these  substances,  the  limestone  always  contains 
minute  quantities  of  other  elements,  and  when  the  stone  is 
to  be  used  for  certain  purposes  the  determination  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  beeomes  important.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  the  constituents  usually  sought,  only  one  sample  is 
used ;  but,  when  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  estimated,  a 
separate  portion  of  the  original  sample  is  taken  for  each  of 
these  determinations. 

As  a  rule  the  caleium  and  magnesium,  are  weighed  as 
oxide  and  pyrophosphate,  respectively,  and  from  these 
wei^v^hts  the  eorresponding  amounts  of  the  carbonates  are 
calculated,  but  sometimes  the  caleium  and  magnesium  are 
reported  as  oxides,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  in 
a  separate  portion  of  the  sample.  Although  the  latter 
method  does  not  t^ive  so  complete  an  idea  of  the  composition 
of  the  stone  to  a  person  not  familiar  with  chemistry,  it  is  the 
more  lotcical  of  the  two,  as  by  this  method  the  chemist 
reports  exactly  what  he  finds  rather  than  what  he  surmises. 
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CONSTITUENTS  USUALLY  DETERMINED. 

88.  Determination  of  BlUea. — Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
finely  ground  sample,  which  has  been  dried  at  about 
125°  in  an  air  bath,  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass, 
add  slowly  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  warm  on  a  water  bath  until  effervescence  has 
ceased.  Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  liquid  that 
has  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish,  add  5  or  6  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. Remove  the  dish  to  a  gauze  or  piece  of  sheet  iron 
over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  heat  gently  until  the  odor  of 
hydrochloric  acid  can  no  longer  be  detected  and  the  calcium 
chloride  just  begins  to  fuse,  but  avoid  excessive  ignition,  as 
this  may  render  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cause  the  silica  to  partially  reunite 
with  bases.  To  this  residue,  add  6  or  8  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  gently  till  the  iron 
salts  are  dissolved;  then  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  heat  the  solution,  while  stirring  it  continuously,  until  it 
begins  to  boil.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand  a  few  minutes 
for  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  through  a  small  ashless 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Fold  the  filter  carefully  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite 
cautiously  at  first  to  bum  off  the  paper,  and  afterward  ignite 
strongly  over  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  ** insoluble  silicious  matter." 

If  this  precipitate  is  perfectly  white,  and  is  small  in  quan- 
tity, it  consists  entirely  of  silica  SiO^,  and  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses may  be  reported  as  such;  but  if  the  silicious  residue  is 
large,  or  is  more  or  less  colored,  it  contains  other  substances 
and  must  be  treated  further.  The  treatment  necessary  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount  and  color  of  the  residue, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  analysis.  If  the  residue  is  only  of 
moderate  quantity,  and  is  white,  or  only  slightly  colored,  it 
will  contain  very  little,  if  any,  material,  except  iron  and 
alumina,  in  addition  to  the  silica,  and  the  first  method  will  be 
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everything  except  iron  and  aluminum  in  solution.  In  either 
case,  boil  the  solution  for  a  few  moments  after  all  the 
ammonia  is  added,  and  be  sure  that  the  solution  remains 
alkaline,  but  any  considerable  excess  of  ammonia  must  be 
avoided.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Fold  the  filter  around  the  pre- 
cipitate, place  them  together  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite,  gently  at  first,  to  burn  off  the  paper,  but  finally  at 
the  full  power  of  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  Fefi^  and  Alfi^. 
As  a  rule,  the  percentage  of  the  two  oxides  is  all  that  is 
required,  but  occasionally  the  percentage  of  each  oxide  is 
wanted.  When  this  happens,  they  should  be  separated  as 
directed  in  Art.  95. 

00.  Determination  of  Calcium  Oxide  or  Carbon- 
ate.— If  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  alumina  greatly 
exceeds  200  cubic  centimeters  in  volume,  evaporate  it  to 
about  this  bulk,  and  to  the  boiling  solution  add  5  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrate  ammonia,  then  add  about  35  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate, 
and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments.  Enough 
ammonium  oxalate  must  be  added  to  convert  all  the  calcium 
and  magnesium  into  oxalates  or  the  precipitation  of  calcium 
will  not  be  complete.  Stand  the  beaker  and  contents  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours,  for  the  precipi- 
tate to  collect  and  settle.  In  the  analysis  of  limestone  for 
technical  purposes,  the  solution  is  sometimes  only  allowed 
to  stand  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  satisfactory  results  are 
thus  obtained,  but  if  exact  results  are  sought,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  4  hours,  for  the  last  traces  of  cal- 
cium are  only  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time. 
Filter,  and  wash  thorouglily  with  hot  water  containing  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  dry  in  an  air  bath,  remove  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat 
gently  for  a  few  moments,  then  increase  the  temperature, 
and  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  10  or 
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15  minutes.  Let  the  precipitate  cool,  add  2  or  3  drops  of 
water,  and  again  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp 
for  10  minutes,  after  heating  gently  at  first  to  expel  the 
water.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool. 
Ignite  the  precipitate  again  for  10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  is  lower 
than  the  first  one,  the  ignition  must  be  repeated  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  is  now  calcium 
oxide  CaO,  and  if  it  is  to  be  reported  as  such,  no  calculation 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  the  ordinary  method  of  reporting 
results  is  to  be  followed,  the  weight  of  calcium  carbonate  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  calcium  oxide  by 
1.7857. 

If  preferred,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  may  be  con- 
verted into  sulphate  and  weighed  as  such,  by  following  the 
directions  given  in  Art.  40,  Quantitative  AnaiysiSy  Part  1, 
or  the  precipitate  may  be  washed  with  pure  hot  water, 
and  the  calcium  oxide  (lime)  determined  volunietrically  as 
directed  in  Art.  100,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 

91.  Determination  of  Magnesium  Oxide  or  Car- 
bonate.— Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to 
about  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  about  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  microcosmic  salt 
HNaNH^PO^^  while  stirring  continuously.  Then  cool  the 
solution  by  standing  the  beaker  containing  it  in  ice  water, 
and  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
adding  the  first  portion  drop  by  drop  while  stirring  continu- 
ously. After  the  ammonia  is  all  added,  stir  several  times 
while  the  precipitate  is  forming,  but  in  all  the  stirring  take 
care  not  to  strike  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  beaker  with  the 
rod;  then  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and  stand  it 
aside  for  at  least  6  hours;  or,  better  still,  allow  it  to  stand 
overnight.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  made  by  mixing  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  ammonia  with  350  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  adding  50  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the 
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latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipi- 
tate, and  ignite  intensely  over  the  blast  lamp  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^,  which,  multiplied  by  .30036,  gives 
the  weight  of  magnesium  oxide  MgO\  or,  multiplied  by 
.75G7G,  gives  the  weight  of  magnesium  carbonate  MgCO^, 


coNSTiT u  EXTs  som:ettmes  requihed. 

93.  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide, — If  the  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  in  the  limestone  are  calculated  to 
carbonates,  a  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  not  required, 
hut  if  they  are  reported  as  oxides,  the  carbon  dioxide  should 
l)e  determined  and  its  percentage  reported.  The  following 
simple  and  rapid  method  yields  satisfactory  results  if  care- 
fully perfonned.  In  fact,  it  is  the  writer's  experience  that 
after  a  little  practice,  very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
by  this  meth(xl. 

Place  about  4. 5  grams  of  borax  glass  in  a  weighed  plati- 
num crucible,  heat  moderately  until  it  is  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  As  the  weight  of 
llic  criicil)lc  is  known,  the  weight  of  perfectly  dry  borax  is 
thus  obtained.  If  it  is  somewhat  more  than  4  grams, 
sufficient  borax  has  been  taken,  other\vise  add  more  and  fuse 
again.  After  exactly  balancing  the  crucible  containing  the 
borax,  leave  it  standing  on  the  pan  of  the  balance;  add  a 
1-i^n-am  weight  to  the  weights  on  the  other  pan,  and  then 
add  just  enough  of  the  powdered  sample  to  again  exactly 
balance  it;  1  gram  of  the  sample  will  thus  be  weighed 
off.  Now  transfer  the  crucible  to  a  tripod,  apply  heat, 
gradually  increasing  the  temperature  tmtil  the  crucible 
is  heated  to  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature  imlil 
the  contents  are  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  A  few  bubbles 
of  gas  will  always  remain  in  the  fusion,  but  these  have  no 
influence  on  the  result.  Cool  the  crucible  and  contents  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  carl)on  dioxide. 

If  carefully  performed,  this  method  yields  very  satisfactory 
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results,  and  it  is  commended  by  its  simplicity,  but  care  is 
necessary.  If  strongly  ignited,  the  borax  rapidly  suffers  loss, 
so  a  red  heat  is  all  that  is  safe  to  apply. 

There  is  always  a  chance  that  other  substances  may  be 
present  that  would  be  volatilized,  and  consequently  be 
determined  as  carbon  dioxide,  when  this  method  is  used; 
hence,  when  absolute  accuracy  is  required,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  usually  evolved  by  treating  the  sample  with  acid, 
absorbed  in  soda  lime,  and  weighed  directly  as  described  in 
Art.  31,  1. 

93.  I>etennlnatlon  of  PhospTioms. — Weigh  5  grams 
of  the  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  abtnit 
40  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  cover  the  dish,  and  then  cau- 
tiously add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrcx:hloric 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  slackens,  place  on  a  water  bath, 
and  when  effervescence  ceases,  remove  the  cover  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness.  Heat  the  dish  very  gently  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  or  place  it  in  an  air  bath,  heated  to  about  115°,  for 
an  hour,  to  render  the  silica  anhydrous.  Add  15  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  heat  gently, 
then  add  GO  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Filter,  and  wash  with  GO  or  70  cubic  centimeters  of  hot 
water,  receiving  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  flask  having  a 
capacity  of  500  or  600  cubic  centimeters.  Add  nearly 
enough  concentrate  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid, 
but  leave  the  solution  distinctly  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to 
exactly  85"*,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  molyb- 
date  solution,  stopper  the  flask,  and  shake  for  5  minutes. 
Then  stand  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  from 
4  to  G  hours.  The  solution  should  keep  a  temi)eraturc  of 
about  40**,  but  not  above  50"*.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate on  the  filter  six  times  with  water  containing  2  per  cent. 
of  nitric  acid. 

When  the  washings  have  all  nm  through,  throw  them 
away  and  place  the  flask  in  which  ])reci])itation  was  made 
under  the  funnel.  Pour  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate ammonia  on  the  precipitate,  and  immediately  stir  it 
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up  by  directing  a  fine  stream  of  hot  water  from  a  wash 
bottle  upon  it.  When  water  amounting  to  about  three 
times  the  volume  of  the  ammonia  has  been  added  in  this 
way,  allow  the  solution  to  run  through  into  the  flask.  Now 
remove  the  flask,  put  a  small  beaker  in  its  place  under  the 
funnel,  run  the  solution  around  the  sides  of  the  flask  to 
dissolve  any  **  yellow  precipitate"  that  may  adhere  to  the 
glass,  and  then  pour  it  back  on  to  the  filter  and  allow  it  to 
run  through  again.  The  precipitate  should  now  be  all 
dissolved.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  filter,  then 
pour  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  into  the  flask,  rinse 
it  around  and  pour  this  on  the  filter.  Wash  the  flask  out 
once  more  in  this  way,  pouring  the  washings  on  the  filter, 
and  then  wash  the  filter  twice  with  hot  water.  The  phos- 
phorus will  now  be  all  in  the  filtrate,  which  should  have  a 
volume  of  from  30  to  50  cubic  centimeters.  Nearly  neu- 
tralize this  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  leave  it  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Cool  it  by  standing  the  beaker  in  ice 
water,  and  when  quite  cold,  slowly  add  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  magnesia  mixture*  while  stirring  the  solution  continuously. 
After  the  reagent  has  all  been  added,  add  one-third  the  vol- 
ume of  the  solution  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  stand  in  a 
cold  place  for  -i  or  G  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  ammonia  and  3  parts  of  water,  to  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  whieh  are  added  3  or  4  grams  of  solid 
ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum 
the  latter  in  a  weii^hed  porcelain  crucible.  Add  the  precipi- 
tate, ii^nite  10  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast 
lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  p}T0- 
phosphate  -^f^J^S^-^  which  contains  27.1)3  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus, or  G3.1HJ  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  P^O^. 

As  a  rule,  all  ])hosphates  should  be  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  as  the  phosphorus  is  likely  to  attack  platinum, 
especially  if  reducing  agents  are  ])resent,  and  it  is   best  to 

■'*■  Directions  for  makiiijj^  niai^iicsia  mixture  are  given  in  the  foot  note 
to  Art   58,  Ouan/i/ah'i'c  .Ina/j'sis,  Part  1. 
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always  follow  this  rule.  If  care  is  taken,  however,  and  the 
precipitate  is  all  removed  from  the  filter,  an  experienced 
chemist  may  ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  platinum  crucible 
without  injuring  it,  and  this  is  usually  done  in  commercial 
laboratories. 

94.  Determination  of  Snlphnr. — Weigh  5  grams  of 
the  dry  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  with 
a  watch  glass,  and  dissolve  the  sample  in  a  mixture  of 
15  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water.  As  soon  as  the  violent  action  is  over,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  when  effervescence  entirely  ceases,  remove 
the  cover,  wash  anything  adhering  to  it  into  the  solution, 
add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  to  expel  all  nitric  acid,  and  render 
the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  just  to  boiling,  filter  off  any 
insoluble  matter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  50  or  (jO  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammonium  chloride  to  the  filtrate,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  th^  sulphur  as  barium  sulphate,  by  adding 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  barium -chloride  solution  while  stirring 
constantly.  As  soon  as  the  reagent  is  all  added,  rcMuovc  the 
solution  to  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least 
4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Decant  the 
clear  liquid  through  the  asbestos  felt  of  a  Goocli  crucible 
that  has  been  ignited  and  weighed.  Add  hot  water  to  tlie 
precipitate,  bring  it  to  boiling,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter  through  the  Gk)och  crucible,  and  wash  thoroughly 
on  the  felt  with  hot  water,  finally  sucking  as  mucli  water  as 
possible  out  of  the  felt  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Heat 
the  crucible  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  gently  at  first  to  drive 
off  moisture,  and  then  increase  the  temperature  to  dull 
redness  for  5  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 
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If  preferred,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter 
instead  of  a  Gooch  felt  In  this  case,  filter,  and  wash  in  the 
manner  just  described,  except  that  a  filter  paper  is  used 
instead  of  a  Gooch  crucible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
cautiously  burn  the  latter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible. 
Moisten  the  ash  with  2  or  3  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid 
and  a  drop  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  to  drive  off  all  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
crucible  is  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat  to  dull  redness  for 
5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  barium  sul- 
phate BaSO^, 

As  this  precipitate  is  quite  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  is  readily  reduced,  the  writer  prefers  the  use  of  a 
Gooch  crucible.  If  a  filter  is  used,  the  particles  adhering 
to  it  are  reduced,  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added;  and 
when  this  is  driven  off,  if  not  carefully  done,  the  precipi- 
tate will  again  be  broken  up  by  the  heat  With  proper 
care,  however,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  this 
method. 

95,  Sepai-atloii  of  Iron  and.  Alumina. — As  a  rule,  all 
that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum  together;  but  occasionally,  the  percentage  of  each 
of  these  oxides  is  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  after 
determining  the  oxides  together,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  deter- 
mined separately,  and  this,  subtracted  from  the  combined 
oxides,  gives  the  amoimt  of  alumina.  Of  the  several  meth- 
ods proposed  and  used  for  this  purpose,  the  writer  prefers 
the  following: 

After  determining  the  iron  and  alumina  together,  weigh 
out  a  fresh  sample  of  the  pulverized  stone,  amounting  to 
1  gram ;  place  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  slowly  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  effervescence 
ceases,  evaporate  to  dryness,  after  adding  5  or  6  drops  of 
concentrate  nitric  acid.  Add  from  5  to  8  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  heat  gently, 
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and  mix  it  with  a  stirring  rod  for  a  few  moments;  then  add 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling;  filter  off 
the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and  precipitate  the  iron  and 
alufnina  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  regular 
analysis.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash 
once  or  twice  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  damp  precipitate 
with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  receiving  the  solution  in  a  flask.  If  the  precipitate  is 
small,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  it  all  on  the  filter  and  allow  the 
solution  to  run  through  the  paper.  If  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  acid  do  not  dissolve  the  precipitate,  pour  the 
solution  back  on  the  paper  and  let  it  run  through  again;  and 
repeat  this  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ;  or,  if  necessary, 
add  a  little  fresh  acid.  When  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  fil- 
ter with  water  and  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
allowing  the  washings  to  run  into  the  flask  with  the  main 
solution.  The  solution  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  100  cubic  centimeters.  To  it,  add  a  little  more  granu- 
lated zinc  than  will  be  required  to  unite  with  all  the  free 
acid  present — 10  grams  will  usually  be  sufficient — place  a 
small  funnel  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  heat  it  moderately, 
until  the  action  is  quite  violent.  Continue  to  heat  gently 
until  the  acid  is  almost  completely  neutralized,  but  stop 
before  basic  iron  salts  begin  to  separate.  Add  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  one-third-strength  sulphuric  acid  to  this  solu- 
tion, and  after  it  has  acted  on  the  remaining  zinc  for  a  few 
moments,  pour  the  solution,  together  with  the  zinc  still 
undissolved,  on  a  large  folded  filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in 
a  rather  large  beaker  or  porcelain  dish.  Wash  the  filter  once 
by  filling  it  with  cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  run  through, 
then  dilute  the  solution  to  400  or  500  cubic  centimeters  with 
cold  water,  and  titrate  at  once  with  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  The  solution  must  be  quite  co(;l 
when  titrated,  and,  if  very  warm,  the  flask  containing  it 
should  be  placed  in  ice  water  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added.  If  not  very  warm,  the  cold  water  added  in  wash- 
ing and  diluting  will  cool  it  sufficiently. 
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As  zinc  always  contains  a  small  amount  of  matter  that 
will  reduce  permanganate,  and  exact  results  are  required 
in  this  case,  a  correction  must  be  made.  This  is  done  as 
follows : 

Place  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  ha\ing 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  solution  of  iron  and  alumina, 
and  containing  about  the  same  amount  of  free  acid,  in  a 
flask.  Add  to  this  exactly  the  same  weight  of  zinc  that  was 
used  in  reducing  the  iron,  place  a  small  funnel  in  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  and  heat  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  and  alu- 
mina. When  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  add 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  wash,  dilute,  and  titrate  with  perman- 
ganate, treating  this  blank  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
way  that  the  solution  of  iron  and  alumina  was  treated.  The 
volume  of  permanganate  used  by  the  blank,  subtracted  from 
the  amount  used  in  titrating  the  solution  of  iron  and  alu- 
minum, gives  the  volume  used  in  oxidizing  the  iron,  and  from 
this,  the  weight  of  iron  in  the  sample  is  calculated.  The 
weight  of  iron  oxide  Fl\0^  is  readily  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  iron,  and  this  weight,  subtracted  from  the  weight 
of  the  combined  oxides,  gives  the  weight  of  alumina -^/^ 6^3. 


90.     Zinc  blende  is  essentially  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  but  it 

always  contains  more  or  less  impurity.  The  foreign  matter 
clinging  to  llie  outside  of  the  siimple — known  as  gangue — 
may  consist  of  silica  alone,  or  may  be  a  silicious  mixture.  In 
addition  to  silica,  zinc  blende  frequently  contains  small 
quantities  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  as 
impurities.  The  method  to  l)e  employed  in  analyzing  zinc 
blende  depends  lari^vly  upon  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  and 
the  comjM.sition  of  the  sample,  and  a  careful  qualitative 
examination  shotild  be  made  before  the  quantitative  analysis 
is  commenced.  If  only  silica  and  zinc  sulphide  are  present, 
the  analysis  is  short  and  sim])le,  wliile  the  presence  of  each 
of  the  impurities  lengthens  and  complicates  it. 
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WHEN  SILICA  IS  THE  ONLY  IMPURITY. 

97.  I>etennliiatloii  of  Silica. — Grind  somewhat  more 
than  a  gram  of  the  substance  to  a  fine  powder,  dry  it  in  an 
air  bath  heated  to  100**  for  an  hour,  and  allow  it  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator.  Weigh  1  gram  of  this  dry  sample  into  a  beaker 
or  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  and  add  fuming 
nitric  acid  drop  by  drop.  After  the  acid  has  acted  for 
some  time  in  the  cold,  heat  on  the  water  bath  until  red 
fumes  are  no  longer  given  off,  then  remove  the  watch  glass, 
wash  any  particles  that  may  have  spattered  on  to  it  back  into 
the  dish  with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  w4th  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the 
water  bath.  Add  about  2  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  pour  on  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  over  a 
Bunsen  burner,  to  dissolve  all  of  the  zinc.  Allow  the  insol- 
uble matter  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  well  on  the  paper  with 
hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  it 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  at  first  to  expel  the 
moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  but  finally  ignite  intensely 
over  the  blast  lamp  for  a  few  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 

98.  Determination  of  Zinc. — Heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  silica  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  to  this  gently 
boiling  solution,  add  sodium  carbonate,  drop  by  drop,  wliile 
stirring  continuously,  until  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Continue  the  boiling  for  5  or  10  minutes, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside,  and  pour  the 
clear  liquid  through  a  filter.  Add  50  or  GO  cubic  centimeters 
of  hot  water  to  the  precipitate,  heat  it  to  boiling,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  using  the  paper  through  which  the 
clear  liquid  was  poured,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite  gently 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  to  the 
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highest  power  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  or  ignite  moderately 
over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  zinc 
oxide  ZnO^  which  contains  80.26  per  cent,  of  zina 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  that  if  iron  is  the  only 
impurity  besides  the  silica,  this  method  may  be  employed, 
and  the  iron,  which  will  be  precipitated  with  the  zinc,  may 
be  determined  in  this  precipitate.  If  this  is  done,  dissolve 
the  precipitate  containing  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  by 
digesting  it  on  a  water  bath  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid.  Reduce  the  iron  in  this  solution  with  stannous  chloride, 
and  titrate  with  standard  potassium  bichromate,  following  the 
directions  given  in  Art.  99,  Quantitatwe  Analysis^  Part  1. 
From  the  weight  of  iron  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight 
of  ferric  oxide,  and  subtract  this  weight  from  the  weight  of 
the  mixed  oxides,  before  calculating  the  percentage  of  zinc. 

99.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
and  washings  from  the  zinc  precipitate  to  about  2(K)  cubic 
centimeters  after  rendering  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  this  gently  boiling  solution  add  a  slight  excess 

of  barium-chloride  solution,  while  stirring  continuously. 
Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after  all  the  reagent 
has  been  added,  and  then  stand  on  a  water  bath,  or  some 
e(jiially  warm  place,  for  4  or  5  hours  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle  and  become  more  dense.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  When  cool,  moisten 
the  ash  with  a  drop  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat, 
;4('ntly  at  first,  l)ut  i;radually  increase  the  temperature  to  dull 
redness  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  After  allowing  the 
crucible  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  again  ignite,  grad- 
ually increasing  the  heat  imtil  the  crucible  assumes  a  dull- 
red  color,  and  Ik^UI  it  at  this  temperature  for  10  minutes. 
Allow  the  crucible  and  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  desicca- 
tor, and  weiidi  as  barium  sulphate  Jul  SO  ^,  which  contains 
VX'^iW  ])er  cent,  of  sulphur.  From  this,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 
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WHEX  OnrEK  IMPURITIES  ARE  PRESENT. 

100,  I>etennlnation  of  Insoluble  Matter. — Wci^h 
1  gvaxn  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  cold  water,  and  then  cautiously  add  fuming  nitric  acid, 
drawing  the  cover  aside  slightly,  and  allowing  the  acid  to 
run  down  the  side  of  the  dish.  When  violent  action  ceases, 
place  on  the  water  bath  and  heat  v/ith  the  cover  on  until  red 
vapors  are  no  longer  given  off.  Then  remove  the  watch 
glass,  wash  the  particles  that  have  spattered  on  it  back 
into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue 
with  a  little  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  it  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  water  bath,  then  add  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Allow  the  insohible 
matter  to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  and 
wash  once  by  decantation  with  40  or  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
boiling  water.  If  the  sample  contains  much  lead,  white 
crj'stals  of  lead  chloride  may  be  mixed  with  the  insoluble 
matter;  and  in  this  case  the  precipitate  must  be  boiled  with 
water  until  they  are  dissolved.  Then  bring  the  precipitate 
on  the  paper  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Fold  the  filter  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  cnicible,  and  ignite 
gently  at  first,  but  finally  heat  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  insoluble  silicious  matter 
or  gangue. 

101.  I>etePininatlon  of  Tjcad. — If  the  sample  contains 
lead,  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  one- third-strength 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  on  the  water  bath  until  all  the 
nitric  acid  is  expelled.  To  the  residue,  add  about  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water,  and,  while  heating  on  the  water 
bath,  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  precipitate  appears  per- 
fectly white.  Then  stand  aside  in  a  rather  warm  place  for 
the  precipitate  to  completely  settle.  When  the  su]x.*rnatant 
liquid  has  become  perfectly  clear,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate several  times  with  water  containing  2  ix?r  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Then  remove  the  filtrate  to  a  place  of  safety, 
set  something  under  the  funnel  to  catch  the  washings,  and 
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wash  the  sulphuric  acid  out  of  the  precipitate  and  filter  wth 
one-third-strength  alcohol.  These  alcoholic  washings  may 
be  thrown  away.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove 
it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  paper,  and  cautiously 
burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Moisten  the  ash  with 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
to  drjmess,  and  ignite  gently  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid. 
When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  main  precipitate, 
and  ignite  to  dull  redness  for  5  minutes  over  a  Bunsen 
burner.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  lead  sulphate 
PbSO^. 

1 03,  Determination  of  Copper. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphate  to  from  100  to  150  cubic  centimeters, 
or,  if  the  sample  does  not  contain  lead,  heat  the  filtrate  from 
the  insoluble  matter  to  boiling.  In  either  case,  lead  a  rather 
rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  gently  boiling 
solution  until  the  copper  and  cadmium  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphides  and  the  precipitate  settles  rapidly. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  water  containing  some  hydrogen  sulphide, 
protecting  the  precipitate  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible 
to  prevent  oxidation. 

Stand  the  filtrate  aside  for  further  examination  and  place 
a  clean  beaker  under  the  funnel.  Break  the  apex  of  the 
filter  with  a  <:j^lass  ro<l,  and  wash  the  precipitate  into  the  clean 
beaker  placed  imdcr  the  funnel,  with  about  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  water.  In  washing  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  filter,  it  is  best  to  use  a  wash  bottle  with  a  very 
small  tip  in  order  to  avoid  using  more  than  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  acid  mixture.  When  the  precipitate  is 
all  washed  into  the  beaker,  cover  it  with  a  watch  glass  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  over  a 
Bimsen  burner.  After  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  remove 
it  from  the  flame  and  digest  for  an  hour  on  a  water  bath. 
If  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution  evaporates 
during  this  treatment,  add  sufficient  water  to  replace  that 
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driven  off  by  the  heat.  Acid  of  this  strength  will  completely 
dissolve  the  cadmium  sulphide,  but  does  not  attack  the  sul- 
phide of  copper.  After  digesting  for  at  least  an  hour  on  the 
water  bath,  filter  off  the  copper  sulphide,  and  wash  it  with 
pure  water  at  first,  and  then  with  water  containing  hydrogen 
sulphide,  taking  care  to  expose  the  precipitate  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  air.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  Rose 
crucible.  Add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered 
sulphur,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  as  directed 
in  Art  18,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as 
cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S. 

103.  Determination  of  Caclmliim. — Dilute  the  acid 
filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  to  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters, heat  it  on  a  water  bath,  and  after  it  has  assumed 
about  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  lead  a  rather  rapid  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  until  the  cadmium  is 
completely  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  the  solution  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  gas.  As  soon  as  the  precipi- 
tate settles,  filter  through  a  filter  that  has  previously  been 
dried  in  the  air  bath  at  105°,  for  an  hour,  and  weighed. 
Wash  the  precipitate  at  first  with  hydrogen-sulphide  water 
that  has  been  slightly  acidulated  w^th  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  w4th  pure  water.  Dry  the  precipitate  and  filter  in 
an  air  bath  at  105°  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
This  weight,  minus  the  weight  of  the  dry  filter,  is  the  weight 
of  cadmium  sulphide  CdS. 

104.  Determination  of  Iron. — Boil  the  filtrate  from 
the  mixed  sulphides  of  copper  and  cadmium,  until  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  has  been  completely  expelled ;  then  add  sufficient 
concentrate  nitric  acid  to  oxidize  the  iron,  and  continue  the 
boiling  until  the  iron  is  completely  oxidized.  When  the 
solution  has  become  cool,  neutralize  it  with  a  concentrate 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  stirring  the  solution  continu- 
ously while  adding  the  carbonate  drop  by  drop  until  a  slight 
permanent  precipitate  is  formed.     Then  add  1  or  2  drops  of 
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concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stir  the  solution  for  2  or 
3  minutes.  If  this  does  not  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add 
another  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  stir  for  2  or 
3  minutes.  The  precipitate  must  all  be  dissolved,  but  the 
si»luiion  should  be  kept  as  near  neutral  as  possible.  To  this 
s<»huion  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  and  boil  it  for 
a  lew  moments,  when  the  iron  \inll  be  precipitated  as  basic 
ferric  acetate,  while  the  manganese  and  zinc  remain  in  solu- 
tion. As  s<x>n  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  it  off  and  wash 
three  or  four  limes  with  hot  \i*ater.  If  the  iron  precipitate 
is  of  any  ci^nsiderablc  size,  it  will  almost  invariably  contain 
s<Mue  mangtmese  and  zinc,  and  these  must  be  removed.  To 
ilo  this,  dissolve  the  i>artially  washed  precipitate  in  hot  dilute 
In  ^Ir^vhloric  acid,  wash  the  filter  well,  heat  the  solution  to 
K>iling,  and  precipitate  the  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of 
an^.monix  Filler  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate ihoroiij^hly  with  hot  water.  This  filtrate  will  contain 
the  inani:ranese  and  zinc  carried  down  with  the  iron,  and  is 
avUU  vl  to  the  main  filtrate  for  further  treatment. 

I'l'Kl  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
p:.i:i:v,i!n  onuiMo.  an*.!  icTtiite  gently  at  first,  but  gradually 
i'.u  :\Mso  tlu^  t^  nvjvraturo,  and  finally  heat  intensely  over  the 
M.ivt  ].\:v.\^  \\v  r»  or  10  minutes.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
wei^h  as  forrio  t^xi^le  /i\.(\. 

1  (>,■»•     l>r!orin!nnt!oii  of  Zinc. — If  the  addition  of  the 

soov^nd  rr.t TMto  to  tlie  main  filtrate  produces  a  precipitate, 
vlis^oh  o  it  i.i  a  K  w  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and 
ev.ipoi.iio  the  combined  filtrates  to  about  2(H)  cubic  centi- 
nu'trrs.  Slowly  add  sixlium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  while 
siininii'  it,  until  a  ]H^nnanent  precipitate  forms.  Dissolve 
this  in  ari^tic  arid,  addinir  the  latter  until  the  reaction  of  the 
solution  is  decidedly  acid.  Heat  the  solution  imtil  it  just 
hcidus  to  ho\\,  and  lead  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphivle  thn>u^L;h  the  licntly  boiling  solution  imtil  the  zinc  is 
completely  pivcipitated.  Half  an  hour  will  usually  suffice 
for  this.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the 
I'K  ar  licpiid   through  a  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by 
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decantation  with  hot  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  a  little  ammonium  chloride.  Then  transfer  the  precipi- 
tate to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
cautiously  bum  the  latter  in  a  Rose  crucible.  When  cool, 
add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur, 
and  ignite  in  a  stream  of  pure  hydrogen,  gradually  increasing 
the  temperature  and  finally  heating  for  10  minutes  at  the 
highest  power  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  avoiding  the  use  of  a 
blast  lamp.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  passing  through  the  crucible,  and  weigh  as  zinc 
sulphide  ZfiS, 

106.  Detepmlnation  of  Man^ranese. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
allow  it  to  cool  slightly,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  then  ammonium  hydrate  until  the  solu- 
tion is  very  slightly  alkaline.  Wash  the  solution  into  a  flask 
having  a  capacity  of  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  manganese  as  sulphide  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonium  sulphide.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  full  up  to 
the  neck,  fill  it  with  water,  insert  a  stopper,  and  stand  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Filter,  and  wash  at  first  with  water  containing 
ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  with 
water  containing  ammonium  sulphide  alone.  Dry  the  pre- 
cipitate, remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in 
a  Rose  crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  sprinkle  a 
little  powdered  sulphur  over  it,  and  ignite  strongly  over  the 
blast  lamp  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  that 
copper  sulphide  is  ignited  (see  Art.  18,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, Part  1).  Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  manganous  sulphide  ^fnS. 

107.  Second  Method  for  the  Separation  of  Zinc  and 
Mangranese. — Another  method  of  separating  the  zinc  and 
manganese  in  this  analysis,  which  is  largely  used  at  the 
present  tinie,  is  as  follows:  Evaporate  the  combined  filtrates 
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from  the  iron  precipitation  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
add  sodium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms, 
and  dissolve  this  in  acetic  acid.  Then  add  more  sodium 
acetate,  heat  the  solution  nearly  to  boiling,  add  a  saturated 
solution  of  bromine  water  until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  and  stand  it  on  a  water  bath  for  an  hour  for  the  man- 
ganese to  separate  as  hydratcd  oxide.  Enough  bromine  must 
be  added  so  that  the  solution  will  still  be  colored  by  it  at  the 
end  of  the  hour.  Now  place  the  beaker  on  a  gauze  over 
a  burner  and  heat  aircfully,  finally  boiling  to  expel  the 
bromine.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash 
with  water,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  or  it  may  run  through.  Stand  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc,  and  place  a  clean 
beaker  inider  the  funnel.  Some  of  the  manganese  precipi- 
tate will  usually  cling  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion was  accomplished.  Dissolve  this  in  a  small  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  pour  this  solution  over  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  thus 
dissolving  it,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  run  through  into 
the  clean  bcrikcr  placed  under  the  funnel  to  receive  it.  If 
this  (Iocs  not  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add  a  little 
more  sulphurous  acid  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  added,  and,  when  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  thor- 
oughly with  water,  but  keep  the  volume  of  the  solution  as 
small  as  possible.  Boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  add  a  slii^dit  excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
]:)hos])lKite,  rmd  then  to  the  gently  boiling  liquid  add  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  constantly.  As 
soon  as  a  ])reeipitate  begins  to  form,  stop  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  stir  vigorously  with  a  glass  rcxl  imtil  the 
precipitate,  which  is  curdy  at  first,  assumes  a  silky,  cr}'stal- 
linc  appearance.  Then  add  another  drop  of  ammonia  and 
again  stir  until  the  preeii)itatc  becomes  crystalline.  Continue 
this  treatment  until  all  the  mruiganese  is  precipitated  as 
white,  CT'}'stalline  manganese-ammonium  phosphate.  Then 
add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well, 
and  immediately  stand  the  beaker  in  ice  water  to  cool  the 
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solution.  When  the  liquid  has  become  quite  cold,  stand  it 
aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  2  hours  for  the  precipitate  to 
collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
ammonium  hydrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  gently  at 
first,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature,  finally  heating 
for  10-  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  Afnj\0^, 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  set  aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc 
to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters.  Add  a  concentrate  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  while  stirring  it  con- 
tinuously, until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed. 
Dissolve  this  in  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  heat  the  solu- 
tion to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  con- 
ducting a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through 
it  until  the  zinc  is  all  precipitated  and  the  solution  is  satu- 
rated with  the  reagent.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles, 
filter  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  wash  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  finally 
washing  once  with  water  containing  only  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. The  addition  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  wash  water,  to  keep  the  zinc  sulphide  precipi- 
tated from  a  hot  acetic-acid  solution  from  running  through 
the  filter,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  but  it  docs  no  harm, 
and  may  as  well  be  added  as  a  precaution.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  Rose 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a 
little  powdered  sulphur,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as 
directed  in  Art.  105,  and  weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZfiS. 

108.  Dotermlnation  of  Siilpliiir. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  pulverized  mineral  into  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  it  with 
a  few  drops  of  water,  and  cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass. 
Draw  the  watch  glass  a  little  to  one  side,  and  add  fuming 
nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  further  addition  of  acid  no 
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from  the  iron  precipitation  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters, 
add  sodium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms, 
and  dissolve  this  in  acetic  acid.  Then  add  more  sodium 
acetate,  heat  the  solution  nearly  to  boiling,  add  a  saturated 
solution  of  bromine  water  until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  and  stand  it  on  a  water  bath  for  an  hour  for  the  man- 
ganese to  separate  as  hydratcd  oxide.  Enough  bromine  must 
be  added  so  that  the  solution  will  still  be  colored  by  it  at  the 
end  of  the  hour.  Now  place  the  beaker  on  a  gauze  over 
a  burner  and  heat  carefully,  finally  boiling  to  expel  the 
bromine.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash 
with  water,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  or  it  may  run  through.  Stand  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc,  and  place  a  clean 
beaker  under  the  funnel.  Some  of  the  manganese  precipi- 
tate will  usually  cling  to  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion was  accompli.shed.  Dissolve  this  in  a  small  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
and  pour  this  solution  over  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  thus 
dissolving  it,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  run  through  into 
the  clean  beaker  placed  under  the  funnel  to  receive  it.  If 
this  docs  not  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add  a  little 
more  sulphurous  acid  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  added,  and,  when  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  thor- 
oughly with  water,  but  keep  the  volume  of  the  solution  as 
small  as  possible.  Boil  the  solution  to  exjxil  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  add  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate,  and  then  to  the  gently  boiling  liquid  add  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  constantly.  As 
soon  as  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  stop  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  stir  vigorously  with  a  glass  rcxl  until  the 
precipitate,  which  is  curdy  at  first,  assumes  a  silky,  crj'stal- 
line  ap])earance.  Then  add  another  drop  of  ammonia  and 
again  stir  until  the  ])rccipitate  becomes  crystalline.  Continue 
this  treatment  until  all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
white,  crystalline  manganese-ainmonium  phosphate.  Then 
add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  well, 
and  immediately  stand  the  beaker  in  ice  water  to  cool  the 
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solution.  When  the  liquid  has  become  quite  cold,  stand  it 
aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  2  hours  for  the  precipitate  to 
collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
ammonium  hydrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  gently  at 
first,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature,  finally  heating 
for  1(>  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganese  pyrophosphate  MnJ^^O^. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  set  aside  for  the  determination  of  zinc 
to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters.  Add  a  concentrate  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution,  while  stirring  it  con- 
tinuously, until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed. 
Dissolve  this  in  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  heat  the  solu- 
tion to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  con- 
ducting a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  through 
it  until  the  zinc  is  all  precipitated  and  the  solution  is  satu- 
rated with  the  reagent.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles, 
filter  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  wash  with  water  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  finally 
washing  once  with  water  containing  only  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. The  addition  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  wash  water,  to  keep  the  zinc  sulphide  precipi- 
tated from  a  hot  acetic-acid  solution  from  running  through 
the  filter,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary,  but  it  docs  no  harm, 
and  may  as  well  be  added  as  a  precaution.  Dry  the  precipi- 
tate, remove  it  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  Rose 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a 
little  powdered  .sulphur,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as 
directed  in  Art.  105,  and  weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZuS, 

108,  Determination  of  Sulpliur. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  pulverized  mineral  into  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  it  with 
a  few  drops  of  water,  and  cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass. 
Draw  the  watch  glass  a  little  to  one  side,  and  add  fuming 
nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  further  addition  of  acid  no 
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longer  produces  any  action  in  the  dish.  After  allowing  the 
dish  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour,  place  it  on  a  water 
bath  and  heat  it  gently  until  red  fumes  are  no  longer 
evolved.  Then  add  a  little  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  watch  glass,  washing  any  particles  that  have  spat- 
tered on  it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  50  or 
GO  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boiling  to  dissolve 
the  residue.  Filter  off  the  gangue,  and  wash  it  thoroughly 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sul- 
phur, with  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  chloride.  Continue 
the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after  the  precipitation  is  com- 
plete, and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  2  or  3  hours  for 
the  precipitate  to  separate  completely.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  perfectly  clear, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the 
filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Add  a  drop  of  nitric,  and  a 
drop  of  sulphuric,  acid  to  the  ash,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  cautiously  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  heat  to  dull  redness,  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  wei^i^h  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which 
contains  13.73  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  On  account  of  the  well 
known  tendency  of  barium  sulphate  to  be  reduced  when 
ignited  in  the  presence  of  paper,  many  chemists  prefer  to 
use  a  Gooch  crucible  for  this  determination.  Many  chemists 
also  prefer  to  weigh  the  manganese  pyrophosphate  in  a 
(iooeh  crucible,  and  this  may  be  done  by  an  experienced 
chemist,  but  it  is  best  for  a  beginner  to  avoid  heating  phos- 
phates in  platinum  vesssels,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  the 
phosphorus  attacking  the  platinum  and  injuring  it. 


CIIATX  OPVKITE. 

109.     Chalcopyrite  is  a  double   sulphide  of  copper  and 

iron,  having  the  composition   C?/..S\F<\^S^  or  CuFcS^,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  gangue.      Some  samples  also  contain 
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small  quantities  of  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and 
sometimes  a  sample  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  these,  con- 
tains lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  A  quantitative 
analysis  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  careful  qualitative 
examination,  and  the  method  of  analysis  adopted  should  be 
made  to  depend  upon  what  is  thus  learned  of  the  composition 
of  the  sample.  If  only  the  constituents  usually  present  are 
contained  in  the  mineral,  they  may  all  be  determined  in  one 
sample,  by  using  the  following  scheme : 

In  any  event,  select  a  small  portion  of  the  mineral  that 
represents  the  average  composition  of  the  whole,  pulverize 
it  in  an  agate  mortar,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  100°  to  105°,  and  cool  it  in  a  desiccator. 

no.  Determinatioa  of  Gangfue. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  dry  pulverized  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  mix  it  inti- 
mately with  3  grams  of  powdered  potassium  chlorate,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch. glass,  and  slowly  add  40  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  nitric  acid.  Allow  the  dish  to  stand 
in  a  cool  place  for  a  few  minutes,  then  place  it  on  the  water 
bath,  and  allow  it  to  digest  Until  the  sample  is  completely 
decomposed,  stirring  the  mixture  frequently,  and  adding  a 
little  potassium  chlorate  from  time  to  time.  When  decompo- 
sition is  complete,  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  particles 
that  may  have  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evap- 
orate to  dryness.  Add  10  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  repeat  the  evaporation  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid  two  or  three  times.  Moisten  the  dry  residue  with 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  To  to  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  hot  water,  heat  to  boiling  for  a  few  moments, 
and  filter  off  the  insoluble  matter  as  soon  as  it  has  settled. 
Wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the 
paper  around  the  precipitate,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
ignite  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  insoluble  matter  or  gani^aie. 

111.  Determination  of  Siilpliur.  -Heat  the  filtrate 
from  the  gangue  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
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acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  by  slowly  add- 
ing a  solution  of  barium  chloride  in  slight  excess,  while 
stirring  the  solution  continuously.  Continue  the  boiling  for 
a  few  moments  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  reagent  has 
been  added,  and  then  stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for 
3  or  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dry 
the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  ascompletely  as  pos- 
sible from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble. Moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ignite  gently  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
acid.  When  the  crucible  becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate, 
heat  to  dull  redness  over  a  Bunscn  burner,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  From  this 
weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  sample. 

1 13,  Dote  rini  nation  of  Copper. — Before  precipitating 
the  copper,  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  should  be  removed 
from  the  solution.  To  do  this,  heat  the  filtrate  from  the 
barium  sulphate  to  boiling,  and  if  the  volume  of  the  solution 
amounts  to  more  than  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  the  boil^ 
ing  should  bo  continued  imtil  the  solution  is  reduced  to 
about  this  amount.  Then  slowly  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  slight  excess  to  the  boiling  solution  while  stirring  it  con- 
tinuously, and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments  after 
the  reagent  has  all  been  added.  Stand  the  solution  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle;  filter,  and  wash  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  The 
precipitate  contains  the  excess  of  barium  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  thrown  away. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and, 
while  keeping  it  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible,  pass 
a  moderately  rapid  current  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  it  until  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated  as 
sulphide.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  and 
wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
avoiding  exposure  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  to  a  watch  glass,  and 
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bum  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible.  When  the  crucible  is 
cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with  a  little  powdered 
sulphur,  and  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Allow  the 
precipitate  to  cool  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as 
cuprous  sulphide  Cu^S.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  copper  in  the  sample. 

113.  Determination  of  Iron. —  Boil  the  filtrate  from 
the  copper  sulphide  until  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  add  a  little  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
continue  the  boiling  until  the  iron  is  all  oxidized  to  the  fer- 
ric condition.  Add  about  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  solution,  and  then  slowly  add  ammonium 
hydrate  in  slight  excess  while  stirring  continuously.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  moment  after  the  precipitation  is 
complete,  then  remove  from  the  burner,  and  filter  as  soon 
as  the  precipitate  has  nearly  settled.  Wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the  pa^x^r 
around  it,  place  in  a  platinum  crucible,  heat  gently  at  first 
to  drive  off  the  water  and  burn  the  paper,  and  then  ignite 
strongly  over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  weigh  as 
ferric  oxide  /v,^,,  and  from  this  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  sample. 

The  constituents  already  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  con- 
tained in  many  samples,  and  in  such  cases  the  analysis  is, 
of  course,  complete  when  this  point  is  reached.  Other 
samples,  however,  contain  weighable  quantities  of  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese,  and  when  the  qualitative 
examination  shows  the  presence  of  these,  the  analysis  must 
be  extended  to  include  them. 

114,  Determination  of  Zinc— Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  iron  precipitate  to  100  or  150  cubic  centimeters, 
add  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  acetate,  and  then  acetic  acid 
until  the  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  Heat  the 
liquid  to  boiling,  and  while  hot,  pass  a  rather  rapid  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it,  thus  precipitating  the  zinc, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  wash  rapidly  and 
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well  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  stand 
the  filtrate  aside  for  the  determination  of  manganese.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  to  a  beaker,  and  bum  the  filter. 
Add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker,  dissolve  this  in 
a  little  aqua  regia,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness. 
Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  dissolve  it  in 
water.  Add  sodium  carbonate  to  this  solution  drop  by 
drop  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  forms,  and  dissolve 
this  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  to  render  the  solution  only  faintly  acid.  Through  this 
cold  solution,  lead  a  rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide so  long  as  the  precipitate  forms;  then  add  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sodium  acetate,  and  continue  to  lead  hydrogen  sul- 
phide into  the  solution  until  it  is  saturated  with  the  gas. 

During  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  as  sulphide,  enough 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  set  free  to  prevent  complete  pre- 
cipitation. When  sodium  acetate  is  added,  hydrochloric 
acid  unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  sodium  chloride,  and 
setting  free  acetic  acid,  thus  allowing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  zinc  to  be  precipitated.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
add  enough  sodium  acetate  to  imite  with  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  the  cobalt  and  nickel  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphides 
with  the  zinc. 

After  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
cover  the  beaker  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  10  or  12  hours. 
If  the  directions  have  been  carefully  followed  up  to  this 
point,  the  zinc  will  now  be  completely  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide, while  the  cobalt  and  nickel  will  remain  in  solution. 
Filter,  and  wash  thorotii^hly  with  water  containing  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Diy  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it 
to  a  watch  glass,  and  burn  the  filter  in  a  Rose  crucible. 
When  the  crucible  is  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  together  with 
a  little  powdered  sulphur,  and  ignite  oyer  a  Bunsen  burner 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  cool  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  zinc  sulphide  ZuS. 

11  5,  Deterniinatioii  of  C'olmlt. — Add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the  zinc  sulphide,  and 
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boil  it  till  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  and  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  a  small  volume.  Add  a  strong  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  imtil  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline,  render  it 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  then  add  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  of  potassium- 
cobalt  nitrite  to  separate.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium  acetate  to  which  a 
little  potassium  nitrite  is  added.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an 
air  bath,  and  when  dry,  remove  it  to  a  porcelain  dish.  Bum 
the  filter,  and  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  in  the  dish. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  little  water,  heat  the  solution  to 
boiling,  precipitate  the  cobalt  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  precipitate 
becomes  dark  colored,  and  of  uniform  texture.  After  allow- 
ing the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate  and  ignite 
cautiously  to  burn  off  the  paper.  After  the  crucible  has 
become  cool,  place  the  cover  on  it,  lead  in  hydrogen  imtil 
the  air  is  all  expelled,  ignite  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  as  metallic  cobalt. 

116.  Determination  of  Nickel. — Acidify  the  filtrate 
from  the  i30tassium-cobalt  nitrite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boil  it  to  expel  the  nitrous  acid.  Add  ammonia  to  the  solu- 
tion until  It  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  then  add  acetic  acid  until 
it  is  just  acid.  Now  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  acetate,  heat  to  boiling,  and  conduct  a 
rather  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  boiling 
solution  for  10  or  15  minutes.  The  nickel  should  now  be 
completely  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  will  settle  rapidly. 
After  allowing  the  precipitate  to  ])artially  subside,  add  a 
strong  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  the  clear  super- 
natant liquid.  If  this  produces  a  dark  coloration,  the  nickel 
is  not  completely  precipitated,  and  more  hydrogen  sulphide 
must  be  led  into  the  solution  to  complete  the  precipita- 
tion.    If  no  coloration  is  produced  by  tlic  hydrogen-sulphide 
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solution,  the  precipitation  is  complete.  In  this  case,  as  soon 
as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter,  and  wash  well  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide,  taking  care  to 
protect  the  precipitate  from  the  action  of  air  as  much  as 
possible.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  to  a 
beaker,  bum  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  add  the 
ash  to  the  precipitate.  Digest  the  latter  on  a  water  bath 
with  aqua  regia,  until  the  nickel  sulphide  is  completely  dis- 
solved, and  the  separated  sulphur  appears  pure  yellow. 
Evaporate  most  of  the  excess  of  acid,  dilute  the  solution 
with  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  filter  into  a  porcelain 
dish  to  remove  the  sulphur.  Heat  this  solution  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  nickel  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate. 
After  a  few  moments,  add  bromine  water  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  while  stirring  constantly,  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
dark  brown  or  black,  and  of  uniform  texture,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  solution  alkaline  all  the  time.  After  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water.  Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter,  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  Add  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  to 
the  ash,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Then  add  the  precipi- 
tate, ii^Tiite  strongly,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  nickel 
oxide  iVtO, 

117.  Drtornilnatlon  of  Manprancsc. — Boil  the  filtrate 
from  tlie  mixed  sulphides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  to  expel 
tlie  hydrogen  sulpliide.  Add  scKlium  carbonate  until  the 
sohilion  lias  an  alkaline  reaction,  then  render  it  slightly  acid 
with  acetic  acid,  and  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  stroni;' 
solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Heat  this  solution  nearly  to 
boiling-,  add  a  saturated  solution  of  bromine  water  until  the 
li([uid  has  a  strong  yellow  color,  and  heat  it  on  the  water 
bath  for  an  hour.  Then  heat  the  solution  over  a  Bunseu 
burner,  finally  boiling  off  the  excess  of  bromine.  Allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  directing 
the  jet  of  water  around  the  top  of  the  filter  and  taking  care 
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not  to  stir  up  the  precipitate,  or  it  may  run  through.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Add  the 
precipitate,  ignite  strongly  for  some  time  with  the  crucible 
uncovered,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  manganous- 
manganic  oxide  Mnfi^. 

This  method  of  determining  manganese  is  quite  largely 
used  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  yields  satisfactory 
results  if  only  very  small  quantities  of  the  metal  are  to  be 
determined.  If  the  manganese  precipitate  is  large,  however, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  wash  all  of  the  alkali  salts  out  of  it,  and 
to  be  sure  of  its  state  of  oxidization  when  weighed.  Hence, 
if  the  sample  contains  much  manganese,  it  is  much  better  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  of  oxide  produced  by  the  bromine, 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  manganese  from  this  solution  as  manganese- 
ammonium  phosphate,  as  directed  in  Art.  107.  This 
method,  to  be  sure,  is  much  longer  than  the  one  just 
described,  but  it  is  also  much  more  reliable,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  to  be  recommended. 


NATROIilTE. 

118.  Natrolite  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  scxla, 
but  in  addition  to  these  constituents,  most  siiniplcs  contain 
small  quantities  of  iron  and  calcium.  It  is  best  to  make  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  sample  before  commencing  a 
quantitative  analysis,  and  if  any  of  the  constituents  men- 
tioned in  the  following  scheme  are  not  contained  in  the 
sample,  the  parts  of  the  method  that  relate  to  those  constit- 
uents should  be  omitted. 

The  sample  is  prepared  for  analysis  by  grinding  a  small 
portion  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  drying  it  in  an  air  bath 
at  100°,  and  cooling  it  in  a  desiccator.  The  constituents 
usually  determined  are:  silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime 
(calcium  oxide),  soda,  and  water. 
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119.  I>etennlnation  of  Silica. — ^Weigh  about  1. 5  grams 
of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
cover  the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  a  water 
bath,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  the  sample  is  completely 
decomposed.  Then  remove  the  watch  glass,  wash  any  par- 
ticles that  may  have  spattered  on  it  back  into  the  dish  with 
a  fine  jet  of  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath.  When  perfectly  dry,  remove  it  to  an  air 
bath,  and  heat  it  to  110°  for  an  hour,  to  render  the  silica 
insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  100  to  150  cubic  centime- 
ters of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite 
gently  to  bum  the  paper  and  expel  water,  and  then  heat  for 
several  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 

130.  Determination  of  Alumina. — The  filtrate  from 
the  silica  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form,  which  should  hold  at  least  twice  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  aluminum  is  precipitated  as  hydrate,  by  slowly 
adding  to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  a  very  slight  excess  of 
pure  ammonium  hydrate,  while  stirring  the  solution  continu- 
ously. Continue  the  boiling  about  1  minute  after  the  pre- 
cipitation is  complete,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains 
faintly  alkaline,  and  then  stand  it  aside  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  precipitate  to  subside.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has 
settled,  filter,  and  wash  tlie  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot 
water.  Fold  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  to  drive  off 
moisture  and  burn  the  paper,  but  finally  at  the  full  power 
of  the  l)last  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
alumina  Ai,0^. 

If  the  sample  contains  iron,  it  will  be  weighed  with  the 
alumina,  and  after  making  a  separate  determination  of  iron 
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oxide,  as  directed  in  Art.  124,  the  weight  found  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  alumina  precipitate,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  correct  weight  and  percentage  of  alumina. 

121,  Determination  of  Calcium. — Evaporate  the  fil- 
trate from  the  alumina  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  add 
3  or  4  drops  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  then  add  ammo- 
nium oxalate  in  limited  quantity  and  but  slight  excess. 
Continue  the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  so  after  all  of  the 
reagent  has  been  added,  and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place 
for  several  hours  till  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled. 
Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
receiving  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  to  drive  off  water  and 
burn  the  filter.  Then  heat  the  crucible  at  the  highest  power 
of  the  blast  lamp  for  15  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh.  Ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of 
the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  again.  If 
this  weight  is  less  than  the  first  one,  the  precipitate  must  be 
heated  again  at  the  highest  power  of  the  blast  lamp,  and 
this  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
The  precipitate  now  consists  of  lime  CaO^  and  the  per- 
centage in  the  sample  is  calculated  from  this  weight. 

This  method  of  determining  the  calcium  oxide  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  under  ordinary  circumstances  if  only 
occasional  analyses  are  made.  If  preferred,  however,  the 
calcium-oxalate  precipitate  may  be  moistened  with  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid,  heated  very  gently  until  the  calcium  is 
converted  into  sulphate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  expelled, 
then  ignited  more  strongly  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  cooled  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weighed  as  calcium  sulphate  CaSC\,  as 
directed  in  Art.  40,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1.  Or,  we 
may  break  the  apex  of  the  filter,  then,  with  a  niixliire  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  wash  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker, 
heal  to  about  75°  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  100,  Quantitative  Ana/j'sis,  Part  1. 
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122.  Determination  of  Soda. — Evaporate  the  filtrate 
from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  a  small  bulk  in  the  porcelain 
dish,  then  transfer  it  to  a  platinum  dish,  washing  the  last 
portions  of  the  solution  in  with  a  fine  jet  of  distilled  water, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath 
heated  to  about  100'\  and  gradually  increase  the  temper- 
ature to  about  150°.  When  all  possibility  of  spurting  is 
past,  place  the-dish  on  a  triangle,  and  cautiously  heat  it  over 
a  Runsen  burner  until  all  ammonium  salts  are  expelled, 
taking  care  to  heat  the  dish  to  dull  redness  only,  but  making 
sure  that  every  |xirt  of  the  dish  is  heated  uniformly.  When 
the  ammonium  salts  are  completely  expelled,  allow  the  dish 
to  cool,  and  dissolve  the  residue  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  little 
water.  Pour  the  solution  through  a  small  filter  to  remove 
any  insoluble  matter,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish,  washing  the  sodium  chloride  out  of  the  filter 
with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  distilled  water.  Evap- 
orate this  filtrate  to  dryness,  heat  the  dish  to  dull  redness 
over  the  Bunscn  burner  after  heating  in  the  air  bath  to  expel 
the  last  traces  of  water,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
sodium  chloride  A^nCI.  From  this,  calculate  the  percentage 
of  soda  Na,^0  in  the  sample. 

133,  Determination  of  Water.— Grind  a  little  oT  the 
sample  to  a  coarse  powder,  dry  it  in  an  air  bath  at  100^ 
and  cool  it  in  a  desiccator.  Wcii^h  2  or  3  grams  of  this 
coarse  dry  sample  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignite  care- 
fully until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  the  weight  of  water,  and  from  this,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  the  sample  is  calculated. 

The  crucible  should  be  covered  during  ignition,  and  the 
sample  used  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  as 
otherwise  minute  particles  of  the  sample  might  be  carried  off 
with  the  water  and  thus  yield  erroneous  results. 

124.  Determination  of  Iron. — If  the  qualitative 
examination  has  shown  the  presence  of  iron,  this,  of  course, 
must  be  determined;  and  as  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the 
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form  of  ferric  oxide,  with  the  alumina,  the  weight  of  ferric 
oxide  found  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  alu- 
mina precipitate,  before  the  percentage  of  alumina  is  calcu- 
lated. Many  chemists  dissolve  the  alumina  precipitate  and 
determine  the  iron  in  this,  but  if  this  precipitate  has  been 
properly  ignited,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  writer  prefers  to  determine  the  iron  in  a  sepa- 
rate sample.  Weigh  from  1.5  to  3  grams  of  the  dry,  finely 
powdered  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  decompose  it  with 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  way  that  the  original 
sample  was  decomposed,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten 
the  residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  and 
heat  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the  metals.  Filter  off  the 
silica,  heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron 
and  alumina  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter 
as  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  and  wash  once  on  the  filter 
with  hot  water.  Then  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  filter  to  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
stand  this  under  the  funnel,  and  dissolve  the  small  quantity 
of  precipitate  adhering  to  the  filter  in  a  little  hot,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  allowing  this  solution  to  nm  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  precipitate.  Add  a  few  more  dro])s 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filter,  and  wash  all  iron  out 
of  it  with  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  water.  Heat 
the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate  and  acid  solution 
until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  adding  a  little  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary.  Wash  this  solution 
into  a  flask,  reduce  it  with  zinc,  add  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrate  with  permanganate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  95. 

From  the  weight  of  iron  obtained  by  titration,  calculate 
the  weight  and  percentage  of  ferric  oxide  Fi\0^  in  the  sam- 
ple. If  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  for  the  analysis  is 
the  same  as  the  weight  of  sample  taken  for  the  determina- 
tion of  iron,  the  correction  for  alumina  may  be  made  by  sub- 
tracting the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  found,  from  the  weight  of 
the  alumina  precipitate.  If  different  weights  of  sample  arc 
taken,  the  weight  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  alumina  precipitate 
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must  be  calcuIateiL  by  means  of  a  proportion,  or  the  per- 
centage Of  ferric  o3dde  focnd  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
percentage  of  alumina  and  iron. 


PREIENTTE. 

135.  Prehnite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
minum and  calcium,  but  in  addition  to  these  constituents, 
most  samples  contain  varying  quantities  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  the  alkalies^  To  prepare  the  sample  for  analysis,  grind 
it  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  heat  to  100**  for 
1  hour  in  an  air  bath,  and  cool  in  a  desiccator. 

Before  commencing  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  sample, 
it  should  be  subjected  to  a  qualitative  examination,  and  if 
any  of  the  constituents  mentioned  in  the  following  method 
are  not  contained  in  it,  those  parts  relating  to  such  constitu- 
ents should  be  omitted. 

136.  I>etemilnatlon  of  8iliea. — Into  a  porcelain  dish 
weigh  about  1.5  grams  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample,  add 

50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  the  water  bath 
till  decomposition  is  complete,  stirring  the  sample  from  time 
to  time  during  this  treatment.  When  decomposition  is  com- 
plete, remove  the  watcli  glass,  wash  back  into  the  dish  any 
particles  that  may  have  spattered  on  it  during  the  decom- 
position, and  evaporate  the  solution  to  complete  drj'ness  on 
the  water  l)ath.  Heat  the  residue  on  the  sand  bath  or  in  an 
air  l)ath  to  render  the  silica  insoluble,  but  take  care  not  to 
heat  it  sutTiciently  to  cause  recombination  of  the  silica  and 
ahnnina.  Moisten  the  residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  frc^m  100  to  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
heat  gradually  to  boiling-  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the 
metals,  leavint^  the  silica  as  a  precipitate.  Filter,  and  wash 
the  ])recipitatc  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter 
annind  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crticible, 
ignite  gently  at  first  to  drive  ofl  the  water,  and  bum  the 
paper,   then   raise   the  temperature  and   ignite   at  the  full 
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power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  a  few  minutes.     Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  silica  StO^. 

137*  Determination  of  Alumina. — The  filtrate  from 
the  silica  is  heated  to  boiling,  in  a  beaker  of  rather  deep 
form  which  should  hold  about  twice  the  volume  of  the 
solution,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  slowly  adding 
ammonium  hydrate — which  must  be  free  from  carbon  diox- 
ide— to  the  gently  boiling  solution,  while  stirring  continu- 
ously. Continue  the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  so  after  pre- 
cipitation is  complete,  taking  care  that  the  solution  remains 
faintly  alkaline.  Then  stand  the  beaker  and  contents  aside 
for  a  few  minutes  for  the  precipitate  to  subside.  As  soon  as 
the  precipitate  has  settled,  filter,  wash  once  or  twice  with 
hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  The  precipitate 
now  contains  all  the  alumina  and  iron — if  there  was  any  iron 
in  the  sample — together  with  part  of  the  calcium,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  alkalies.  These  latter  elements  must  be 
separated  by  reprecipitation.  To  do  this,  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  the 
solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  heat  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  alumina  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  ammo- 
nium hydrate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  first  precipitation 
was  made.  Filter,  as  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  paper  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
heating  gently  to  expel  moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  ignite 
for  several  minutes  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  alumina  Ai^O^, 

If  the  sample  contains  iron,  it  will  be  precipitated  and 
weighed  with  the  alumina  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide  Fc\0.^, 
and  a  correction  must  be  made.  The  iron  is  determined  as 
directed  in  Art.  124,  calculated  to  ferric  oxide,  and  reported 
as  such.  The  ferric  oxide  thus  found  is  subtracted  from  the 
alumina  precipitate,  which  also  contains  the  iron,  and  the 
difference  is  pure  alumina. 

138.  Determination  of  Calcium  Oxide. — Unite  the 
filtrates    from   thp    first    and    the    second    precipitation    of 
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alumina,  evaporate  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters,  add  a 
few  drops  of  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  slowly  add  to  the 
gently  boiling  solution  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate 
and  a  few  more  drops  of  ammonia.  Continue  the  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  3  or 
4  hours.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  or  twice  with  hot 
water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  As  prehnite  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  calcium,  a  portion  of  the  alkalies  will 
frequently  be  carried  down  with  this  precipitate,  and  must 
be  separated  from  it  by  reprecipitation.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  least  necessiiry  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
dilute  the  solution  to  about  150  cubic  centimeters,  and  heat 
it  to  boiling.  To  the  gently  boiling  solution,  slowly  add 
ammonium  hydrate  in  very  slight  excess;  then  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  solution  and  boil  for  a  minute 
or  two.  After  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  w'ann 
place  3  or  4  hours  for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  after  heating  gently  to  drive  off  water  and  burn  the 
paper,  i«j[-nitc  at  the  hi<4"hcst  temperature  of  the  blast  lamp 
for  15  or  *20  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  quickly. 
Then  ignite  again  for  5  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of  the 
blast  lamp,  cool,  and  weigh.  If  this  weight  varies  appre- 
ciably from  tlie  first  weight,  the  ignition  must  be  continued 
until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained,  when  the  precipitate  will 
be  caleiinn  oxide  CaO. 

If  ]:)referre(l,  tlie  calcium-oxalate  precipitate  may  be  con- 
verted into  sul])hate  (see  Art.  -1-0,  Onantitative  Analysis, 
Part  0,  or  the  calcium  (jxide  may  be  determined  volumetric- 
all}',  by  means  of  ])otassiuin  ]')ermanganatc,  as  directed  in 
Art.  100,  Oiiinititalivc  A)ialvsis,  Part  1. 

129.     Detorniinntion    of  ^Maniranoiis   Oxide. — Unite 

the  filtrates  fn)in  tlie  first  and  the  second  precipitation  of 
calcium,  and  evaporate  to  about  InO  cubic  centimeters. 
Pour  this  solution  into  a  Hask  that  it  will  almost  fill,  add  a 
few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide,   stopper  the   flask,   and 
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stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours  for  the  precipitate  of 
manganese  sulphide  MnS  to  collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and 
wash  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  water  containing  a  very  little 
ammonium  sulphide.  Excessive  washing  should  be  avoided. 
Remove  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  from  the 
funnel  to  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  the  mix- 
ture till  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  no  longer  given  off. 
Dilute  the  acid  mixture  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume 
of  water,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  filter  paper  carefully, 
receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Heat  the  filtrate 
to  boiling;  then  remove  the  burner,  and  slowly  add  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  while  stirring  continuously,  until 
the  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Boil  a  few 
minutes  to  expel  carbon  dioxide,  allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  alkaline  to  litmus  pajx^r.  V>xy 
the  precipitate,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  heat  over  the  blast  lamp 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  leaving  the  cover  off  of  the  cniciblc  to 
freely  admit  the  air,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  the  action  of 
reducing  gases.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  now  manganous-manganic  oxide  Mn^O^^  and  from 
this,  the  weight  and  i)ercentage  of  manganous  oxide  MnO 
are  readily  calculated. 

130*  Determination  of  PotaR«;iiini  Oxide. — Acidify 
the  filtrate  from  the  manganese  sulphide  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  boil  it  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  no  longer 
^iven  off,  and  filter  to  remove  any  sulphur  that  may  have 
separated.  Then  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  dish,  heat  to  about  150°  in  an  air  bath,  and  finally 
heat  to  dull  redness  over  a  Bunscn  burner  to  expel  ammo- 
nium salts,  .  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  12^. 
Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  filter  into 
a  weighed  platinum  dish.  Evaporate  this  solution  to  dry- 
ness, heat  it  in  an  air  bath  to  about  l/i()'\  and  finally  heat  it 
to  dull  redness  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  taking  care  to  heat 
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every  part  of  the  dish  uniformly.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  quickly  as  soon  as  cool.  The  residue  now  consists  of 
the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Dissolve  the  residue  of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  cold  water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  of  the  potassium 
and  sodium  into  the  double  chlorides  of  these  metals  and 
platinum,  and  evaporate  to  a  pasty  consistence  over  a  water 
^  bath  in  which  the  water  is  held  as  near  the  boiling  point 
as  possible.  To  the  pasty  mass  in  the  platinum  dish,  add 
[)5  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  cover  it 
with  a  watch  glass,  and  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour 
or  two,  stirring  from  time  to  time.  Decant  the  liquid  through 
a  weighed  filter,  wash  once  by  decantation  with  80-per-cent. 
alcohol,  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  for  at 
least  an  hour,  and  longer  if  nccessar}^  Weigh  as  potassium- 
platinic  chloride  KJ^tC/^y  and  from  this  weight,  calculate  the 
weight  and  percentage  of  potassium  oxide  K^O  in  the  sample. 

ItJl.  DottM'inlimtlon  of  ISodlum  Oxide. — As  sodium 
cannot  be  dctcrinincd  by  precipitating  and  weighing  it,  when 
it  is  separated  from  potassium  gravinietrically,  it  is  always 
determined  by  dilTorcnco.  This  is  done  as  follows:  From 
the  weight  of  potassium-platinic  chloride  obtained,  calculate 
the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  KCI,  and  subtract  this 
from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  previously  obtained.  The  remainder  would  obvi- 
ously 1)0  the  weight  of  sodium  cliloride  XaCl^  and  from  this, 
the  weight  and  percentage  of  sodiiun  oxide  Na^O  in  the 
.sample  is  readily  calculated. 

Instead  of  using  the  gravimetric  method  just  described  to 
separate  sodium  and  potassium,  the  volumetric  method 
described  in  Arts.  30  and  37  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

133.  Determination  of  AVater.  —  If  the  sample  is 
free  from  organic  matter,  the  water  (^f  constitution  may  be 
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determined  by  weighing  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  dry 
sample  in  a  crucible,  igniting,  and  weighing  again,  when  the 
loss  will  represent  the  water  of  constitution.  But  as  many 
samples  of  prehnite  contain  organic  matter,  another  method 
for  the  determination  of  water  must  frequently  be  employed. 
When  organic  matter  is  present,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
sample  becoming  dark  colored  when  heated,  the  following 
method  is  recommended.  Take  a  piece  of  combustion  tubing 
about  3  feet  long,  having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  J  inch, 
heat  it  in  the  center  by  means  of  a  blast  lamp  until  it  softens, 
draw  the  ends  apart  slightly,  and  then,  keeping  the  two 
parts  of  the  tube  parallel,  draw  it  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 


X 
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When  cool,  scratch  the  tube  at  the  poii^J  a  with  a  file,  and 
break  it  off.  Two  tubes,  each  about  18  inches  in  length, 
are  thus  obtained.  Heat  the  small  end  of  one  of  these  tubes 
in  a  blast-lamp  flame  until  it  fuses  shut.  By  means  of  a 
glass  rod  push  a  little  ignited  asbestos  loosely  into  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube,  but  do  not  pack  it  in  tight.  Then  add 
enough  pure  powdered  lead  chromate  to  fill  the  tube  for 
about  1  inch  of  its  length.  Next  weigh  out  1  gram  of  the 
dry,  powdered  sample,  mix  it  intimately  with  15  grams 
of  fused  and  powdered  lead  chromate,  and  1.5  grams  of 
fused  and  powdered  potassium  bichromate,  and  introduce  this 
mixture  into  the  tube.  Clean  out  the  vessel  (usually  a 
mortar)  in  which  these  substances  were  mixed,  by  grinding 
two  or  three  small  portions  of  lead  chromate  in  it,  and  charge 
these  into  the  tube.  Now  lay  the  tube  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and,  while  holding  the  closed  end  up,  rap  it  ^^cntly 
on  the  table  to  get  a  clear  space  along  the  top  of  the  tube, 
for  the  free  passage  of  gas  or  vapors,  from  one  end  of  the 
tube  to  the  other.  Fit  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a 
singly  perforated  rubber  stopper,  and  throut^h  the  perfora- 
tion pass  one  end  of  a  U  tube  which  is  filled  with  dry  calcium 
chloride  and  weighed.     The  tube  will  now  appear  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  11.  Place  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace  (see 
Fig.  14,  Organic  Chemistry^  Part  1)  and  gradually  turn  on  the 
burners,  beginning  at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  a,  Fig.  11. 
After  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness  throughout  its 
entire  length,  turn  out  the  burners  next  to  the  end  a^  and  when 
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this  has  partially  cooled,  slip  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over 
the  end  a  of  the  combustion  tubing  that  was  drawn  out  and 
scaled.  Attach  a  drying  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride  to 
the  other  cud  of  the  rubber  tube,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pincers,  break  the  tip  a  of  the  combustion  tube, 
inside  of  the  rubber  tube.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  slipped  over  b^  attach  the  U  tube  to  an  aspirator,  and 
draw  about  1  liter  of  air  through  the  apparatus.  Turn  out 
the  lights,  disconnect  the  apparatus,  and  weigh  the  U  tube. 
The  increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  water  in  the  sample. 
Instead  of  using  lead  ehroniate  and  potassiimi  bichromate, 
sonic  chemists  prefer  gently  ignited  lead  carbonate.  The 
writer  prefers  the  method  as  given  above. 


WOT.FllAMITE. 

1  tJt}.     Wolframite  is  a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese, 

containing  these  metals  in  varying  proportions.  Its  compo- 
sition may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  [FeMn)  IVO^j  but  in 
addition  to  these  elements  it  frequently  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  calcium  and  magnesimn.  The  mineral  is  very 
difficult  to  dissolve  in  acids,  and,  consequently,  it  is  best  to 
fuse  it  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  order  to  decompose  it. 
The  sample  is  prepared  for  analysis  by  grinding  it  to  a 
powder  in  an  agate  mortar,  heating  it   in  an  air  bath  at 
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about  110°  to  drive  off  any  moisture,  and  cooling  it  in  a 

desiccator. 

« 

134,  Determination  of  Tuiiftrstlc  Oxide. — Weigh  out 
1  gram  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  sample,  mix  it  intimately 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  mixed  carbonates  (a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates)  and  intro- 
duce the  mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible.  Heat  the  crucible 
over  a  blast  lamp  until  the  contents  are  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion.  Allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool,  and  extract 
the  fusion  with  hot  water.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water.  The  tungsten  will  now  be  in  the  filtrate  in 
the  form  of  soluble  sodium  tungstate,  while  the  insoluble 
residue  contains  the  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium. 

The  tungsten  may  be  separated  from  the  filtrate  in  the 
form  of  tungstic  acid  or  of  mercurous  tungstate.  The 
second  method  is  probably  the  one  most  generally  used. 

1.  Separation  as  Tungstic  Acid, — Render  the  filtrate  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  and  heat  the  residue  to  about  120'^  in  an  air  bath  for 
some  time.  Dissolve  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  wash  the  tungstic  acid  thor- 
oughly on  the  filter  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  carefully  burn  the  latter  in  a 
weighed  crucible,  after  moistening  it  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  nitrate.  When  the  crucible  cools,  add 
the  precipitate  of  tungstic  acid,  and  ignite  it  with  free 
access  of  air.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  tungstic 
oxide  IVO^,  A  constant  weight  must  be  obtained,  and  the 
precipitate  should  have  a  pure  yellow  color.  If  its  color  is 
not  yellow,  it  should  be  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  again  ignited  with  free  access  of  air,  cooled 
in  a  desiccator,  and  weighed. 

2.  Separation  of  Mercurous  Tungstate.  — To  the  alkaline 
filtrate,  add  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid,  so  that,  after 
driving  out  the  carbon  dioxide  by  heat,    the  solution  has  a 
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slight  acid  leactiosi.  Stand  this  solution  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  for  t-i  hours,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  and  a  little  mercuric  oxide  Hg'O  suspended 
in  water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  completely  subside, 
cttllect  it  on  a  r.lter,  and  wash  it  well  with  water  containing 
mercurous  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  bath, 
remove  it  as  completely  as  p»ossible  from  the  filter,  moisten 
the  latter  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and 
bum  it  carefully  in  a  weighed  crucible.  When  the  crucible 
becomes  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  carefully  ignite  it  with 
free  access  of  air,  under  a  hood  or  chimney  with  a  strong 
draft.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  tungstic  oxide  IVO^. 
The  ignition  should  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  When  this  method  is  used,  the  precipitate  should 
be  ignited  under  a  hood  having  a  strong  enough  draft  to 
carry  off  the  mercury  vapors^ 

135.  I>etemi  I  nation  of  Iron. — Dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate containing  the  iron  and  manganese — as  well  as  calcium 
and  maqriesium  if  these  were  contained  in  the  mineral — in 
hyclnKrhloric  acid.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  add  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  continue  the  boiling 
until  the  solution  assumes  a  clear  yellow  color,  showing  that 
the  iron  is  completely  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state.  When 
the  solutirm  Ix^comes  cold,  dilute  it  moderately  with  cold 
water,  and  while  stirrini^f  continuously,  slowly  add  a  sohition 
of  sfKliiun  carbonate  until  the  solution  assumes  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown color,  but  stop  the  addition  Ix^fore  a  permanent 
precipitate  forms.  If,  by  mistake,  too  much  sodium  carbon- 
ate is  added,  so  that  a  precipitate  that  is  not  dissolved  by 
stirrin;^'  the  cold  solution  for  a  minute  or  two  is  formed,  add 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  stir  until  it  dissolves, 
but  keep  the  solution  as  near  the  neutral  point  as  possible. 
To  this  cold  solution,  add  a  sli^i^dit  excess  of  sodium  acetate 
and  heat  it  to  boilin^^  for  a  few  minutes.  The  iron  will  be 
]MX'cipitated  as  basic  ferric  acetate  toi^ether  with  more  or 
less  manLCanese,  depend ingf  larc^clv  ui^on  the  amount  of 
sodium  acetate  added  in  excess  of   the  amount  required  to 
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precipitate  the  iron.  Probably  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  will  always  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  added  in  excess 
of  the  required  amount,  the  better. 

Wash  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  in  hot  water,  stand 
the  filtrate  aside,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hot,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  this  solution  moderately  with  cold 
water,  and  when  cold,  neutralize  it  with  sodium  carbonate, 
add  sodium  acetate,  and  precipitate  by  boiling  as  in  the  first 
instance.  The  precipitate  should  now  contain  only  the  iron, 
in  the  form  of  basic  acetate.  Filter  as  soon  as  the  precipitate 
settles,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  together 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  heat  gently  to  drive  off  water  and 
bum  the  paper,  and  then  ignite  strongly  over  the  blast  lamp. 
Cool  the  crucible  and  precipitate  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  ferric  oxide  Fefi^,  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide  FeO  in  the  sample. 

136.  Determination  of  Mangranese. — Unite  the  fil- 
trates from  the  two  acetate  precipitations  of  the  iron,  and  if 
the  bulk  of  the  combined  filtrates  greatly  exceeds  200  cubic 
centimeters,  it  should  be  concentrated  to  150  or  200  cubic 
centimeters  before  proceeding.  To  this  solution,  add  about 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  pure  bromine  until 
the  solution  has  a  strong  yellow  color.  Three  or  four  cubic 
centimeters  will  be  about  the  right  amount.  Heat  the  solu- 
tion on  the  water  bath  for  an  hour,  and  if  the  clear  liquid 
loses  its  yellow  color  during  this  time,  add  more  bromine. 
Then  boil  the  solution  over  a  Bunsen  burner  to  expel  the 
excess  of  bromine,  and  stand  it  on  a  water  bath  for  the  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide  to  settle.  Filter,  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  taking  care  not  to  stir  up 
the  precipitate,  or  it  may  run  through  the  paper.  When 
thoroughly  washed,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphurous  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acids,  receiving  the  solu- 
tion in  a  clean  beaker.    When  all  is  dissolved,  wash  the  filter 
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thoroughly.  Boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  sulphur  dioxide, 
precipitate  the  manganese  as  manganese  ammonium  phos- 
phate, by  means  of  microcosmic  salt,  and  after  ignition,  weigh 
it  as  manganese  pyrophosphate,  following  the  directions 
given  in  Art.  lOI.  From  the  weight  of  manganese  pyro- 
phosphate Mnj\0^  thus  obtained,  calculate  the  weight  and 
percentage  of  manganous  oxide  MnO  in  the  sample. 

If  the  siimple  is  a  pure  ferrous  manganous  tungstate,  this 
will  complete  the  analysis,  but  as  most  samples  contain  more 
or  less  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  analysis  must  generally 
be  extended  to  include  these  elements. 

137.  I>eUTinliitttlon  of  Calcium.— To  the  filtrate 
from  the  manganese-dioxide  precipitate,  add  ammonia  until 
it  is  strongly  alkaline,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  a  moderate 
excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  to  precipitate  the  calcium. 
Continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  stand  the 
solution  in  a  moderately  w^arm  place  for  3  or  4  hours  for  the 
precipitate  to  collect  and  settle,  taking  care  that  the  solution 
remains  distinctly  alkaline.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Wrap  the  filter 
around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  after  heating  gently  to  drive  off  moisture  and  burn  the 
paper,  ij^iite  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  the  highest  power  of 
the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  calcium 
oxide  CaO. 

1»58,     Doteriiiiiiatioii  of  Mii^nesliiin. — Evaporate  the 

filtrate  from  the  calciiini  oxalate  to  a  small  bulk,  cool  it  by 
staiidiiiL;"  the  beaker  in  ice  water,  and  precipitate  the  magne- 
sium as  mai^-nesium-ammonium  phosphate,  by  slowly  adding 
asohitionof  microcosmic  siilt,  while  stirring  the  solution  con- 
tinuously. Add  to  the  solution  about  one-fourth  its  volume  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  stir  it  vigorously  two  or  three  times  with- 
out allowing  the  stirring  nxl  to  touch  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
beaker,  and  then  stand  it  in  a  cold  place  for  at  least  6  hours 
for  the  ])recipitate  of  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  to 
collect  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
water  containing  one-fourth  its  volume  of  ammonia.     Dry  it 
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in  an  air  bath,  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible. 
When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  intensely  over  a  blast 
lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate Mg^P^O^.  From  this  weight,  calculate  the  weight 
and  percentage  of  magnesium  oxide  AlgO  in  the  sample. 


FEIiDSPAR. 

139.  Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  and  usually  contains  smaller  quantities  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
acids,  and  consequently  must  be  fused.  This  necessitates 
working  on  two  samples,  for  the  alkalies  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  p>ortion  fused  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates 
for  the  determination  of  the  other  elements,  and  the  other 
constituents  cannot  be  determined  accurately  in  the  portion 
treated  for  the  alkalies. 

As  a  number  of  other  substances  have  much  the  same  com- 
position as  feldspar,  the  method  here  given  may  be  used  in 
a  number  of  instances  by  modifying  it  shghtly  to  suit  each 
particular  case.  For  instance,  ordinary  mica  con  tarns  the 
same  constituents  as  feldspar,  but  in  somewhat  different 
proportions;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Siuidstone  and 
ordinary  glass,  except  that  these  may  also  contain  manganese 
oxide.  This  statement  cannot  be  made  to  include  all  varieties 
of  glass,  however,  for  different  varieties  vary  in  their  compo- 
sition. For  instance,  flint  glass  contains  considerable  lead, 
and  but  little  calcium,  lead  oxide  being  substituted  for  cal- 
cium oxide  in  this  variety. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  sample 
of  feldspar  for  analysis,  for  the  mineral  is  very  difficult  to 
decompose.  It  should  be  ground  in  an  agate  mortar,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  until  it  is  so  fine  that  no  gritty 
particles  can  be  felt  with  the  pestle.  This  powder  is  then 
dried  in  an  air  bath  for  an  hour  at  about  110^  and  cooled  in 
a  desiccator. 
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140.  Determination  of  Silica. — Mix  1  gram  of  the 
dry,  powdered  sample  with  about  G  grams  of  mixed  car- 
bonates (equal  parts  of  sodium  and  p>otassium  carbonates) 
in  an  agate  mortar,  and  introduce  this  mixture  into  a  50-gram 
platinum  crucible.  Rinse  out  the  mortar  with  about  2  grams 
of  the  mixed  carbonates  and  pour  this  on  top  of  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible.  Cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  gently  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  at  first,  then  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
to  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp,  and  maintain  this  heat 
till  the  contents  of  the  crucible  have  been  in  a  state  of  quiet 
fusion  for  some  time.  Turn  out  the  gas,  and  cool  quickly 
by  at  once  standing  the  crucible  on  a  large  clean  plate  of 
cold  metal.  The  hot  crucible  is  usually  handled  by  means 
of  the  crucible  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  12.     When  partly  cooled. 


Fig.  12. 

the  crucible  may  be  dipped  into  ice  water,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  any  water  to  ^et  inside  of  the  crucible. 
When  cooled  (juickly  in  this  way,  the  fusion  may  generally 
bL'  removed  from  the  crucible  without  difficultv,  as  soon  as 
cold. 

Invert  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  disli,  and  tap  it  ;j;ently, 
when  the  fusion  will  usually  fall  out  in  the  dish.  Leave  the 
fusion  and  cruci])lc  both  in  the  dish,  add  about  75  cubic 
ccnlinKlcis  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling.  Then  cover  the 
ui>h  with  a  walch  '-lass  and  slowlv  add  hvdrochloric  acid 
until  the  licjuid  has  a  stroni;*  acid  reaction  and  the  fusion  is 
dissolved.  Remove  the  crticible  from  the  dish  and  wash  it 
olT  by  means  of  the  wasli  bottle,  allowing  the  washings  to 
run  into  the  dish.  Wash  the  watch  i^lass  off  into  the  dish, 
and  then  evaporate  the  solution  t(^  dryness  on  the  water 
bath,  stirrin.i^  frcc|uently  towards  the  last.  When  quite  dry, 
pulverize  the  residue  with  a  small  aijfate  pestle,  and  brush 
any  of  the  residue  that  may  adhere  to  the  pestle  back  into 
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the  dish  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Then  place  the 
dish  and  contents  in  an  air  bath  and  heat  it  at  120°  to  125° 
for  2  hours,  to  render  the  silica  insoluble.  After  the  residue 
has  become  cool,  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest  it  on  a  water  bath  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Then  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
heat  to  boiling  for  10  or  15  minutes  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
to  dissolve  the  chlorides  of  the  metals.  Filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  The  washing  should  be  contin- 
ued until  the  wash  water  comes  through  the  filter  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid.  Suck  the  precipitate  and  filter  as  dry  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  filter  pump,  wrap  the  filter  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
heating  gently  to  drive  off  water  and  burn  the  paper,  ignite 
at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 

141.  Determination  of  Iron  and  Alumina. — Con- 
centrate the  filtrate  from  the  silica  to  150  or  2(K)  cubic  centi- 
meters, heat  it  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron  and 
alumina  by  adding  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia  to  the 
gently  boiling  liquid,  while  stirring  it  continuously.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  but  be  sure  that  a  faint 
odor  of  ammonia  can  still  be  observed.  Filter  as  soon  as  the 
precipitate  settles,  preferably  while  the  liquid  is  still  warm, 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Suck  the  precipitate 
and  filter  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  pump,  wrap  the 
filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble, and  after  driving  off  moisture  and  burning  the  paper  at 
a  gentl*e  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner,  ignite  intensely  over 
the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  the  oxides 
of  aluminum  and  iron  A/^0^-\- Fi.,0.^, 

Fuse  the  precipitate  with  about  eight  times  its  weight  of 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  heating  the  fusion  until  the  second 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  leaving  the  normal 
sulphate.  When  cool,  add  a  volume  of  pure,  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  that  of  the  fused  mass,  and  heat 
cautiously  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  become  fluid. 
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When  cool,  place  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  dish  containingf 
hot  water,  and  digest  over  a  low  flame  until  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  completely  dissolved.  Transfer  the  solution 
to  a  flask,  add  about  15  cubic  centimeters  of  pure,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  10  grams  of  granulated  zinc,  place  a  small 
funnel  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  until  the  iron  is  reduced.  Filter  the  solution 
through  a  large  folded  filter,  wash  this  by  filling  it  with  cold 
water  and  allowing  it  to  nm  through  into  the  main  solution, 
and  titrate  at  once  with  potassium  permanganate. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  make  a  blank  determination 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  permanganate  consumed  by  sub- 
stances other  than  the  iron  in  the  sample.  This  is  done  as 
follows: 

In  a  clean  platinum  crucible  place  the  same  weights  of 
acid  potassium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  as  were  used  in 
fusing  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  cautiously 
heat  until  the  bisnlphate  is  dissolved.  After  allowing  this 
to  cool,  take  it  up  in  water,  transfer  the  solution  to  a  flask, 
add  the  same  amounts  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  as  were 
used  in  the  regular  detemiination,  place  a  small  fimnel  in 
the  month  of  the  flask,  and  allow  this  solution  to  stand  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  main  solution.  Filter,  wash 
the  filter  ])aper,  and  titrate  with  potassium  permanganate. 
Deduet  the  volume  of  permanganate  consimied  by  the  blank 
from  the  amount  iired  in  the  regular  determination;  the 
remainder  is  the  amoimt  used  in  oxidizing  the  iron  in  the 
Scam])le.  From  this,  caleulale  the  weight  and  |X)rcentage  of 
ferric  oxide  /'t\/\  in  the  sanii)lc.  The  weight  of  Ft\0^  thus 
obtained,  subtracted  from  the  weight  oi  Al^O^-\- Fc^O^^  gives 
the  weight  of  aluminum  oxide  A  1^0^  in  the  sample,  and  from 
this,  the  ])crcentage  is  calculated. 

Instead  of  fusing  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina  with 
acid  potassium  sulphate  in  order  to  determine  the  iron,  some 
chemists  prefer  to  fuse  a  fresh  portion  of  the  original  sample 
witli  mixed  carbonates,  fdter  off  the  silica,  precipitate  the 
irou  and  alumina  as  in  tlie  regular  analysis,  dissolve  this 
preci])ilate  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
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acid,  reduce  the  iron,  and  titrate  with  permanganate,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  in  Art  95. 

142.  Determination  of  Calcium. — If  the  filtrate  from 
the  iron  and  alumina  exceeds  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  as 
will  usually  be  the  case,  evaporate  it  to  about  this  bulk. 
Then  to  the  boiling  solution,  add  a  moderate  excess  of 
ammonium  oxalate  and  10  or  15  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
stirring  continuously  to  prevent  bumping.  Stand  the  solu- 
tion in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  4  hours  for  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  to  separate.  Filter  and  wash  thorout^hly 
with  hot  water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Suck  the  pre- 
cipitate and  filter  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filter 
pump,  wrap  the  filter  aroimd  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  after  heating  gently  to  expel  moisture 
and  burn  off  the  paper,  ignite  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  the 
full  power  of  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  as 
soon  as  cool,  weigh  quickly.  Then  reign itc  for  5  minutes  at 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh.  This  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained,  when  the  precipitate  will  be  calcium 
oxide  CaO. 

143.  Determination  of  Maflfneslnm. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  to  150  or  200  cubic  centimeters, 
and  cool  it  by  standing  the  beaker  containing  it  in  ice  water. 
When  cold,  add  a  moderate  excess  of  microcosmic-salt  solu- 
tion UNaNIIJ^O^  and  35  or  40  cubic  centimeters  of  ammo- 
nia. Stir  the  solution  vigorously  for  some  time,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  stirring  rod  strike  the  side  of  the  Ix^akcr, 
and  then  stand  it  aside  in  a  cool  ])lace  for  at  least  (5  hours 
for  the  precipitate  of  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  to 
form  and  settle.  Filter,  and  wash  the  preci])itate  thoroui^hly 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ammonia  and  .'5  parts  of  water, 
containing  50  grams  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  liter. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  remove  it  As  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  and  cautiously  burn  the  latter  in  a  porcelain 
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crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  pfecijHtatey  and  ignite  at  a 
gradually  increasing  temperature,  finally  heating  strongly 
over  the  blast  lamp.  Cool  the  precipitate  in  a  desiccator 
and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosi^iate  ^fg^P^O^.  From 
this  weight,  calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of  mag- 
nesium oxide  MgO  m  the  sample. 

14;4;«  I>eteiTiiiiiatloii  of  Alkalies. — The  best  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  alkalies  in  insoluble  silicates, 
and  the  one  generally  employed,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  devised  an  excellent  crucible 
and  burner  for  this  purpose,  but  as  the  cost  of  this  appara- 
tus is  considerable,  an  ordinary  platinum  fusion  crucible  is 
frequently  employed  in  its  stead,  and  serves  the  purpose 
very  welL 

Accurately  weigh  .5  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  sample 
into  a  large  agate  or  glazed  porcelain  mortar,  add  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  ammonium  chloride,  and  grind  the  two 
together  intimately.  Then  to  the  contents  of  the  mortar,  add 
a  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  equal  to  eight  times  the 
wei;^dU  of  the  sample,  in  three  or  four  successive  quantities, 
mixing  intimately  after  each  addition.  During  the  mixing 
the  mortar  sliould  stand  on  a  piece  of  glazed  pap)er  to  catch 
any  particles  that  may  fly  out.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour 
the  contents  of  the  mortar  on  the  glazed  paper,  and  from 
this  transfer  it  to  the  platinum  crucible.  Rinse  out  the 
mr)rtar  by  grinding  a  little  more  calcium  carbonate  in  it, 
pour  this  on  the  glazed  paper,  and  from  the  paper  transfer 
it  to  the  crucible,  thus  making  sure  of  getting  all  the  sample 
in  the  crucible.  Tap  the  crucible  gently  on  the  table  to 
settle  the  contents  down,  cover  it,  and  place  it  on  the  triangle 
in  a  slanting  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  except  that  the 
crucible  should  remain  closely  covered.  Bring  a  Bunsen 
burner  with  the  flame  turned  lowtmder  the  crucible,  so  that  the 
flame  strikes  about  the  top  of  the  mixture,  and  heat  it  to  faint 
redness.  Turn  the  crucible  from  time  to  time  so  that  each 
part  is  equally  heated,  and  gradually  move  the  burner 
towards  the  bottoni  of  the  crucible. 
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When  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  are  no  longer  given 
off,  turn  the  flame  higher,  and  heat  for  an  hour,  turning  the 
crucible  and  moving  the  burner  from  time  to  time  to  be 
sure  that  all  parts  of  the  mixture  are  subjected  to  the  same 
temperature.  Too  intense  an  ignition  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  is  likely  to  vitrify  the  mass  too  much.  A  dull-red  heat  is 
sufficient.  After  allowing  the  crucible  to  cool,  the  contents 
will  be  found  agglomerated  in  a  semifused  mass,  which  may 
be  removed  by  tapping  the  crucible. 

By  inverting  the  crucible  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  gently 
tapping  it,  or  by  cautiously  using  a  stirring  rod,  if  necessiiry, 
remove  the  mass  to  the  porcelain  dish.  Wash  any  particles 
that  may  adhere  to  the  crucible  into  the  dish  with  hot 
distilled  water,  wash  off  the  crucible  lid  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  continue  the  addition  of  distilled  water  imtil  about 
80  cubic  centimeters  have  been  added.  Cover  the  dish 
with  a  w^atch  glass,  and  heat  the  contents  to  boiling  over  a 
Bunsen  burner.  The  mass  will  usually  slake  and  crumble 
like  lime  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  should  not,  cautiously 
grind  it  up  in  the  dish  by  means  of  an  agate  pestle,  and 
digest  it  on  a  water  bath  until  it  is  completely  slaked. 

If  the  mass  should  be  hard  to  detach  from  the  cmciblc, 
do  not  use  much  force  in  trying  to  remove  it,  or  the  crucible 
may  be  injured,  but  fill  the  crucible  to  about  two-thirds  its 
capacity  with  water,  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  and  let  it  stand 
a  short  time,  when  the  mass  will  slake  and  may  be  washed 
out. 

Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  until  a  few  drops  of  the 
washings,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  give  only  a  slight  cloudi- 
ness when  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  About  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  will  be  required  for  this  washing. 
The  filtrate  now  contains  the  potassium  and  sodium  in  the 
form  of  chlorides,  together  with  ammonium  chloride  and 
some  calcium  chloride  formed  in  thci  operation.  All  that 
remains  is  to  separate  the  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  volatil- 
ize the  ammonium  chloride,  in  order  to  ol^tain  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium  free  from  other  elements.  This  is 
done  as  follows: 
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Dissolve  about  1.5  grams  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate  in 
water,  and  add  this  to  the  filtrate,  thus  precipitating  all  the 
calcium  as  carbonate.  Do  not  filter  at  once,  but  place  the 
solution  containing  the  precipitate  on  a  water  bath,  and 
evaporate  it  to  about  50  cubic  centimeters.  Then  add  a 
little  more  pure  ammonium  carbonate  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonium  hydrate,  to  reprecipitate  any  calcium  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  ammonium  chloride  on  the  calcium  car- 
bonate. Bring  the  solution  just  to  boiling,  filter  through  a 
small  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbon- 
ate and  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonium  hydrate  to  the  filtrate, 
and,  if  a  precipitate  forms,  filter  it  off.  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  drj^ness  on  a  water  bath,  preferably  in  a  platinum 
dish;  dissolve  the  residue  in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  ammonium  hydrate  to  precipitate  any  calcium 
that  may  thus  far  have  escaped  precipitation.  Filter,  and 
wash  with  a  small  volume  of  water,  receiving  the  filtrate  in 
a  wcig^hed  platinum  dish.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  then  place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath  heated  to  100°,  and 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  150°  to  expel  all  the  water 
and  avoid  danger  of  spattering  when  more  strongly  heated. 
Place  the  dish  on  a  triangle,  and  heat  it  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  moving  the  burner  from  place  to  place  in  order  to 
heat  each  part  of  the  dish  equally.  Heat  the  dish  to  faint 
redness  tinlil  the  ammonium  chloride  is  completely  expelled, 
but  avoid  a  higher  temperature,  lest  some  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  chlorides  be  volatilized.  When  ammonium  salts 
are  completely  driven  ofT,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
KCl-\- NaCL  Dissolve  the  rcvsidue  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  water,  precipitate  the  potassium  as  potassium- 
platinic  chloride,  and  from  the  weight  of  this  obtained,  cal- 
culate the  weight  and  percentage  of  potassium  oxide  K^O 
in  the  sample.  Then,  from  the  weight  of  potassium- platinic 
chloride,  calculate  the  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and  by 
subtracting  this  weight  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlo- 
rides, obtain  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride.     From   this. 
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calculate  the  weight  and  percentage  of  sodium  oxide  Na^O 
in  the  sample,  following  the  directions  given  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  alkalies  in  Arts.  130  and  131. 

145.  Ijoss  on  Igrnition. — Although  feldspar  does  not 
normally  contain  water  of  constitution,  many  samples  dried 
at  110°  lose  weight  when  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature. 
This  loss  in  weight  is  sometimes  reported  as  water,  but  as 
it  may  be  due  to  other  things,  and  as  the  loss  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  examina- 
tion as  to  its  cause  in  each  case,  it  has  become  customary  to 
report  it  as  loss  on  ignition.  The  determination  is  made  as 
follows: 

Weigh  into  a  platinum  crucible  2  or  3  grams  of  the  pul- 
verized sample,  which  has  been  dried  at  110°,  heat  it  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  for  20  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  again.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  loss. 

The  sample  used  for  this  determination  does  not  need  to 
be  as  finely  powdered  as  those  used  for  the  fusions.  In 
fact,  it  is  best  to  have  this  sample  a  little  coarser,  as  there  is 
then  less  danger  of  particles  of  it  being  carried  out  of  the 
crucible  by  the  draft  during  ignition. 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS, 


(PART  3.) 


IBOX  ANALYSIS. 


GEKERAIi   KEMARKS. 

1.  Thus  far  the  work  in  quantitative  analysis  has  been 
Confined  to  the  determination  of  single  elements  in  chemical 
Compounds  of  known  composition,  and  to  the  complete  anal- 
Vijis  of  substances,  in  both  of  which  cases  a  student  could 
^lieck  his  work:  in  the  first  instance,  by  calculating  the 
theoretical  percentage  of  the  element  sought,  in  the  com- 
T^ound  analyzed;  and  in  the  second,  by  adding  together  the 
I>crcentages  of  the  different  constituents  found,  to  see  how 
^^ear  the  sum  of  the  constituents  approaches  100  per  cent. 

In    Quantitative  Analysis^    Part    1,    we    endeavored    to 

clescribe   the  most  approved  methods  of   determining  the 

principal  elements  in  a  way  that  would  give  the  student  a  good 

g^eneral  idea  of  the  methods  of  quantitative  work,  and,  at 

the  same  time,  some  experience  in  the  determination  of  the 

elements  most  frequently  met.     In  Part  2,  the  knowledge 

obtained  in  Part  1  is  put  in  practice  in  the  analysis  of  a  few 

typical  compounds,  alloys,  and  minerals,  chosen  wnth  a  view 

to  rendering  the  student  familiar  with  the  general  methods 

of  analysis. 

In  a  work  of  this  character  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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describe  the  analysis  of  every  existing  compotind,  alloy, 
and  mineral,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  attempted,  by  means  of  a  few 
typical  examples,  to  render  the  student  so  familiar  with  the 
different  processes  that  he  can  readily  apply  his  knowledge 
in  all  similar  cases;  and,  if  he  has  worked  faithfully  on  his 
papers  up  to  this  point,  he  should  now  be  able  to  analyze 
any  compound,  alloy,  or  mineral  likely  to  be  met. 

The  following  work,  which  deals  with  technical  analysis, 
is  built  up  largely  on  the  same  principles  as  the  preceding, 
but  differs  from  it  in  several  respects.  As  a  rule,  a  complete 
analysis  is  not  required,  but  merely  the  determination  of 
some  of  the  constituents,  generally  those  on  the  percentage 
of  which  the  value  or  quality  of  the  substance  depends. 
Hence,  in  much  of  the  succeeding  work  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  cannot  be  determined  by  the  methods  previously 
employed,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  determinations  that 
are  made  daily,  the  results  should  alwajrs  be  checked  by 
making  duplicate  determinations.  In  the  laboratories  of 
manufacturing  establishments  where  a  chemist  determines 
the  same  elements  in  many  samples  every  day,  it  would 
generally  he  impossible  to  make  duplicate  determinations 
in  each  case,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  he  soon  becomes 
so  familiar  with  his  routine  work  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  mistake;  but  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  duplieate  determinations  if  time  permits,  and  any 
determination  outside  of  the  regular  work  should  always  be 
checked  by  a  duplicate. 

So  many  methcxls  are  employed  in  iron  and  steel  works 
chemistry  at  the  present  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  them  all  in  this  Paper.  Consequently,  only  one  or 
two  methods,  as  a  rule,  will  be  given  for  the  determination 
of  each  element.  In  the  case  of  elements  for  the  determi- 
nation of  which  several  methods  are  largely  employed,  one 
strictly  accurate  melhcxl  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  rapid 
methods  will  generally  be  described.  In  experienced  hands 
most  of  these  short  or  rapid  methods  will  yield  extremely 
accurate  results  with  most  samples,  and,  on  account  of  their 
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rapidity — enabling  a  chemist  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
to  obtain  results  in  a  short  time — they  are  used  almost 
exclusively  in  iron  and  steel  works  laboratories.  As  some 
of  them  do  not  give  accurate  results  in  all  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  iron-works  chemist  to  be  familiar  with  longer 
methods  that  will  yield  exact  results  in  every  case,  and,  for 
this  reason,  both  short  and  long  methods  are  described. 


IRON    ORES. 

3.  As  iron  ore  is  the  principal  **raw  material"  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  its  analysis  will  be  treated  first.  This 
is  an  important  matter,  for  the  value  of  the  ore  depends  on  its 
composition.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  value  of  an 
ore  depends  on  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains,  but  the  per- 
centage of  iron  is  not  the  only  consideration,  for  other  con- 
stituents have  much  to  do  with  fixing  its  value  for  certain 
uses.  Thus,  an  ore  containing  much  phosphorus,  however 
rich  in  iron  it  may  be,  would  be  unsuitcd  for  the  production 
of  pig  iron  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel, 
because  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore  would  pass  into  the  steel 
and  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

An  analysis  is  not  only  useful  in  determining  the  value  of 
an  ore,  but  also  to  determine  the  quantity  of  other  material 
that  is  to  be  charged  into  the  furnace  with  it.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  limestone  added  to  form  a  slag  with  impurities 
depends  on  the  amount  of  impurity  to  be  *' slagged  off." 
The  principal  determinations  in  the  analysis  of  iron  ores 
are  insoluble  matter  and  silica^  irotiy  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
manganese^  and  sometimes  water, 

3.     Selection   and    Preparation    of  a   Sample. — The 

selection  of  a  sample  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for,  if  the 
results  of  the  analysis  are  to  be  of  any  value,  a  sample  must 
be  chosen  that  accurately  represents  tlie  whole  quantity  of 
which  the  analysis  is  supposed  to  show  llie  composition. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  a  sample,  the  following  points 
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should  be  observed ;  the  relative  amount  of  fine  ore  and 
lumps  in  the  lot  to  be  sampled  should  be  carefully  noted, 
and  this  proportion  must  be  observed  in  the  sample  taken. 
In  sampling  lumps,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  break  pieces  from 
the  surface,  but  the  lump  should  be  broken,  and  pieces  taken 
from  both  the  exterior  and  interior,  for  a  lump  seldom  has 
the  same  composition  throughout  As  the  heavy  particles 
that  naturally  find  their  way  towards  the  bottom  seldom  have 
the  s:ime  comiK)sition  as  the  lighter  material  near  the  t()p, 
portions  of  the  sample  should  be  drawn  from  different  parts 
of  the  lot.  The  fine  ore  should  be  taken  up  in  portions 
amounting  to  about  a  teaspoonful,  and  the  pieces  of  lumps 
should  be  about  the  size  of  cherries. 

This  sample  will  usually  be  too  large  for  laboratory  use, 
and  a  smaller  sample  must  be  obtained  from  it.  Just  how 
this  is  done  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  so  long  as  the 
siunple  obtained  represents  the  composition  of  the  whole 
quantity,  but  probably  the  best  method,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  used,  is  that  known  as  quartering.  This  is  accom- 
plished as  follows: 

Breiik  up  the  lumps  of  <ire  until  the  largL-st  pieces  are  about 
the  siKe  •<(  biiekshi>t,  mix  the  whole  siunplc  thoroughly,  place 
it  in  a  conical  pile,  and  then  llattcii  this  pile.  Mark  the  pile 
into  quadrants,  by  means  of  a 
slii-k  ns  shown  m  I  ig.  ],  by 
p  is^mg  t\\  o  lines  il  1  (j,ht  angles 
lo  e  idi  other  tluough  the  ci^nler 
of  It  Thtn  r(.nu)\c  two  alter- 
-  n  lie  quiiti.rs  itd  throw  them 
isidi  Thu-i  uinsidering  the 
(]Uidrml  IS  iiumbcred  con- 
sci.utncl\  fiom  J  to  i,  Nos.  I 
and  S  would  be  discarded,  and 
'  Nos.  ;,';Liid4saved,  or  vice  versa. 

'■""=■  '■  The  tiiiadrants  to  be  discarded 

('  ii-tnovod  bv  means  of  a  s]Kitula,  shown  in  Fig.  ~*. 
ii:ulr:uils  left  arc  now  llmrnughly  mixed,  made  into 
al  jiile,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  a  sample 
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uitable  size  for  the  laboratory  is  obtained.  If  the 
sample  contains  hitnps  of  sufficient  size  tu  cause  dan^'cr  of 
getting  a  final  sample  that  does  not  represent  the  whole  lot 
of  ore,  it  should  be  broken  up  finer  during  the  openition. 
When  a  sample  of  the  proper  size  is  obtained,  it  is  ground  to 


a  coarse  powder  and  mixed  thoroughly.  Although  a  cast- 
iron  mortar  and  i^estle  are  largely  used  in  breaking  up  ami 
grinding  iron  ores,  they  are  totally  unfit  for  this  purpusc, 
for  the  iron,  especially  of  the  pestle,  rapidly  wears  away, 
and,  becoming  mixed 
with  the  ore,  gives  it  a 
fictitious  value  in  iron. 
A  mortar  and  pestle  of 
hardened  steel,  or  a 
chilled-iron  bucking 
board  and  muller,  shown 
in  Fig,  3,  answer  the 
purpose  much  better. 

The  treatment  of  the 
ore  from   this  point  on 

differs  in  different  laboratories.  Some  furnacemen  want  to 
know  the  exact  composition  of  the  ore  as  it  is  purchased  and 
charged  into  the  furnace,  while  others  want  to  know  the  com- 
position of  the  dry  ore,  and  the  chemist  must  regulate  his 
method  of  treatment  to  suit  the  particular  case.  TJie  follow- 
ing method  probably  gives  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  ore,  but  where  such  complete  knowl- 
edge is  not  desired,  the  treatment  may  be  shortened. 
In  any  case,  if  the  moisture  is  to  be  taken  into  accoimt,  the 
ore  should  be  ground  and  quartered  quickly,  as  wet  ores  will 
lose  some  of  their  water  during  the  operation,  if  much  time 
is  spent,  and  dry  ores  may  take  up  some  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 
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WATER. 

4.  Determination  of  Hygfroscoplc  Water. — Spread 
the  ore  out  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper,  and  weigh  about 
50  grams  of  it  into  a  watch  glass  or  other  suitable  vessel,  dip- 
ping portions  from  different  parts  of  the  sample  by  means  of 
a  spatula.  Care  should  be  taken  to  dip  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sample  each  time,  for  however  well  mixed  it  may  be,  this 
coarsely  powdered  sample  will  scarcely  be  uniform,  the  heavier 
portions  that  tend  to  sink  to  the  bottom  seldom  having  the 
same  composition  as  the  lighter  portions  on  top.  Place  the 
weighed  sample  in  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  100°  to  105°  C. ,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
To  be  sure  of  obtaining  accurate  results,  this  drying  should 
be  continued  for  10  or  12  hours,  though  in  many  cases  the 
water  will  all  be  driven  off  in  much  less  time.  When  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained,  the  loss  in  weight  is  the  weight  of 
hygroscopic  water,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  water  in 
the  sample  is  obtained. 

If  only  an  analysis  of  the  dry  ore,  or  of  the  ore  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine,  is  required,  this  determination  may  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  other  determinations  proceeded  with,  either  at 
once,  or  after  drying,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  this  method 
is  followed,  however,  by  working  on  the  same  sample  after 
it  is  dryy  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  original  sample 
and  the  percentage  of  other  constituents  in  the  dry  ore  are 
obtained  ;  and,  from  these  figures,  the  percentage  of  each  of 
the  constituents  in  the  wet  ore  may  readily  be  calculated. 


IXSOIABLK    MATTKR   AND   SILICA. 

5.  Grind  the  sample  used  for  the  determination  of  water 
in  an  agate  mortar  until  it  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  commonly  called 
a  100-mesh  sieve.  The  whole  must  be  passed  through  the 
sieve,  for  the  hard  particles  that  resist  crushing  seldom  have 
the  same  composition  as  the  easily  pulverized  portion.  As 
soon  as  powdered,  the  sample  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle 
and  tightly  stoppered. 
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Weigh  1  gram  of  this  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  boil  very  gently  on  a  hot 
plate  or  sand  bath  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely 
decomposed.  A  hot  plate  is  merely  a  thin  iron  plate  placed 
on  a  suitable  support  and  heated  by  a  burner ;  and  a  sand 
bath  is  made  by  placing  some  sand  in  an  iron  basin  and  heat- 
ing it  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  sample  appears  to  be  decomposed,  remove  the 
watch  glass,  wash  any  particles  that  may  have  spattered  on 
it  back  into  the  dish,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Or,  if  the 
solution  has  a  tendency  to  bump,  evaporate  to  dryness  with 
the  watch  glass  on.  This  requires  more  time,  but  is  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  avoid  loss  by  spattering.  When  dry, 
heat  the  residue  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no 
longer  given  off,  but  avoid  a  very  high  temperature.  Allow 
the  residue  to  cool,  add  about  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
add  30  or  35  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  all  the  soluble  matter. 
Filter,  preferably  with  suction,  wash  thoroughly  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  alternately,  and,  finally,  two  or 
three  times  with  water.  Suck  the  precipitate  and  filter  as 
dry  as  possible,  wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place 
them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after  heating  gently  to  drive 
off  moisture  and  char  the  paper,  ignite  intensely  over  the 
blast  lamp.  Allow  the  crucible  to  become  cool,  and  weigh 
as  insoluble  matter  or  silicious  residue^  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

To  the  insoluble  matter  in  the  crucible,  add  about  ten 
times  its  weight  of  **  fusion  mixture,"  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  heat 
over  the  blast  lamp  till  all  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  Run 
the  fusion  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  and  then  cool 
it  rapidly  by  dipping  the  crucible  into  a  porcelain  dish  con- 
taining about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  ]nire  cold  water,  taking 
care  not  to  get  any  water  in  the  crucible  at  first.  When  the 
fusion  becomes  cool  enough  so  that  there  is  no  further  danger 
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of  spattering,  turn  the  crucible  on  its  side,  cover  the  dish 
with  a  watch  glass,  and  heat  to  boiling,  so  as  to  partially 
dissolve  the  fusion.  Remove  the  dish  from  the  Aame,  and 
complete  the  solution  by  cautiously  adding  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  liquid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
Remove  the  crucible,  wash  it  off  thoroughly,  letting  the 
washings  run  into  the  dish,  ev^aporate  to  dryness  on  a  sand 
bath  or  hot  plate,  and  heat  at  a  moderate  temperature  to 
render  the  silica  insoluble.  When  cool,  add  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  30  or  40  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  to  the  residue,  and  boil  a  few  minutes 
to  dissolve  the  soluble  matter.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  to  remove  all  alkaline  salts  from  the  filter. 
Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and,  after  heating  gently  to  expel  moist- 
ure and  char  the  pajxir,  ignite  intensely  over  a  blast  lamp. 
Cool,  and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^. 


IROX. 

(>.  There  arc  two  methods  of  determining  iron  in  ores  in 
very  «4enenil  use,  known  as  the  bichromate  and  the  ^xirman- 
ganate  metliods.  The  ])ennani^anate  metliod  gives  a  very 
distinct  end  reaction,  but  as  j)ermanganate  is  decomposed  by 
hN'droeldoric  aeid  or  chlorine,  i)reeautions  must  be  taken  to 
render  harndess  the  hydrochloric  aeid  used  to  dissolve  the 
ore,  l)er<ne  titrating  the  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorine  do  no  harm  when  the  bichromate  method  is  used ; 
henee,  the  ore  niav  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  tl:e 
solution  reduced  by  stannous  chh^ride,  and  this  may  be 
titrated  at  once  with  bichromate.  As  each  method  has  its 
advantai/es,  thev  are  l)oth  larij:elv  used.  A  method  of  dis- 
solving  an  ore  in  hydrochloric  aeid,  reducing  with  stannous 
ehloi'ide  and  titratin;..^^  with  ])ermanganatc,  has  recently  been 
devised,  and  is  being  (juite  largely  used  at  the  present  time, 
in  some  ])laees.  As  it  has  several  advantages,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  more  generally  adopted  in  time,  and  consequently  all 
three  methods  will  be  described. 
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7.  The  Bichromate  Method. — ^Weigh  1  gram  of  the 
sample  into  a  beaker,  add  20  or  25  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate hydrochloric  acid,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch 
glass,  and  digest  on  a  sand  bath  for  several  hours,  at  a  tem- 
perature very  near  the  boiling  point,  until  the  ore  appears  to 
be  completely  decomposed.  From  .2  to  .5  gram  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  is  frequently  added  at  this  point  to  oxidize  any 
organic  matter  that  may  be  present.  Now  raise  the  tem- 
perature and  boil  the  solution  very  gently  imtil  its  volume  is 
reduced  to  about  10  cubic  centimeters.  With  nearly  all  ores, 
the  iron  will  now  be  completely  dissolved,  and  the  residue 
will  be  light  colored.  It  should  be  examined,  however,  and 
if  reddish,  or  very  dark,  it  should  be  treated  as  described 
later. 

If  the  residue  is  >ffiite,  remove  the  watch  glass  and  wash 
it  off  into  the  beaker,  washing  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker 
at  the  same  time,  and  using  a  quantity  of  water  about  double 
the  volume  of  the  solution.  Then  slowly  add  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  from  a  pipette  or  burette  to  the  liot  solu- 
tion until  it  is  colorless,  indicating  that  the  iron  is  all  reduced 
to  the  ferrous  condition,  and  add  2  or  3  drops  in  excess  to  be 
sure  that  reduction  is  complete. 

After  a  little  experience  has  been  acquired,  it  is  easy  to 
tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  solution  when  reduction  is 
complete,  but  at  first  it  is  best  to  test  the  sohition  by  means 
of  potassium  sulphocyanide.  To  do  this,  place  a  drop  of 
potassium- sulphocyanide  solution  on  a  white  i^orcelain  ])late, 
known  as  a  spot  plat c^  dip  a  small  drop  of  the  iron  solution 
from  the  beaker  on  the  end  of  a  stirring  ro:l,  and  mix  it 
with  the  drop  of  sulphocyanide  on  the  plate.  If  a  red  color 
is  produced,  it  shows  that  the  solution  still  contains  ferric 
iron,  and  more  stannous  chloride  must  be  added.  If  it  shows 
no  color,  or  only  a  faint  pink  tint,  the  reduction  is  complete. 

Pour  the  reduced  solution  into  a  ratlicr  lari^fc  beaker,  wash 
the  small  beaker  thoroughly,  adding  the  wasliings  to  the 
solution,  and  dilute  this  to  :?00  or  3.50  cubic  centimeters  with 
pure  cold  water.  Then  add  about  '25  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  all  at  once,  stir  the 
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solution,  and  titrate  with  potassium  bichromate,  running  the 
bichromate  in  until  a  drop  of  the  solution,  removed  to  a  spot 
plate  by  means  of  a  stirring  rod,  and  mixed  with  a  drop  of 
pure  potassium-ferricyanide  solution,  does  not  produce  a 
blue  color  for  20  or  30  seconds.  The  operation  should  be 
conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  time  the  iron  is 
reduced,  for,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  will  be  partially  reoxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  destroy  the  excess  of 
stannous  chloride,  which,  if  left  free  in  the  solution,  would 
reduce  some  of  the  bichromate,  and  thus  yield  an  erroneous 
result.  If  it  is  added  quickly,  as  directed,  it  will  form  a 
white,  silky  precipitate  that  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  titration,  but  if  added  gradually,  a  gray  or  black 
precipitate  of  metallic  mercury  is  produced,  and  the  solution 
must  be  thrown  away,  for  such  a  solution  will  not  yield  reli- 
able results.  If  the  bichromate  is  standardized  so  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  oxidizes  .01  gram  of  iron,  and  exactly  1  gram  of 
sample  is  taken,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  used 
will  represent  1  per  cent.,  and  each  tenth  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter will  represent  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the 
sample.  Many  chemists,  however,  prefer  to  standardize  the 
bichromate  solution  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  oxidizes 
.005  gram  of  iron;  and  when  this  is  done,  .5  gram  of  ore  is 
usually  taken  for  the  determination.  If  this  is  done,  the 
reading  in  cubic  centimeters  will  represent  the  percentage 
of  iron,  the  same  as  in  the  first  instance. 

If  the  residue  left  when  the  ore  is  dissolved  is  strongly 
colored,  and  exact  results  are  required,  the  following  method 
should  be  employed:  Dilute  the  solution  slightly  so  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  will  not  destroy  the  paper,  filter,  and  wash, 
receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  beaker,  which  should  now  be  cov- 
ered and  stood  aside.  Place  the  filter  and  residue  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  burn  off  the  paper  and  fuse  the  residue  with 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  mixed  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  out  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.     Heat  the  filtrate 
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to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter, 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  add  this 
solution  to  the  main  solution  of  iron.  Heat  this  nearly  to 
boiling,  reduce  it  with  stannous  chloride,  dilute  with  water, 
add  mercuric  chloride,  and  titrate  with  bichromate  as 
directed  above. 

• 

8.  Tlie  Ordinary  Permangranate  Method. — Weigh 
1  gram  of  the  dry,  finely  powdered  ore  into  a  beaker,  add 
15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
acid,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  a 
sand  bath  or  hot  plate  at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling 
point,  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  15  or  20  minutes,  or  may 
require  several  hours,  depending  on  the  ore.  If  time  permits, 
the  sample  is  generally  allowed  to  digest  for  several  hours 
in  any  case  to  insure  complete  decomposition.  If  the  ore 
contains  organic  matter,  a  little  potassium  chlorate  should 
be  added  to  destroy  it,  and  some  chemists  add  it  to  all  ores 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Probably  the  majority  of  ores 
yield  all  their  iron  to  this  treatment,  but  if  the  insoluble  resi- 
due contains  iron,  it  must  be  filtered  off,  fused,  and  treated 
as  in  the  determination  of  iron  by  the  bichromate  method. 

When  decomposition  is  complete,  unless  the  bulk  of  solu- 
tion is  considerably  reduced,  it  should  be  boiled  gently  until 
the   volume   of  the   solution  amounts  to  rather  less   than 
10  cubic  centimeters.     Violent  boiling  should  be  avoided,  as 
some  ferric  chloride  may  thus  be  volatilized  from  a  concen- 
trate solution.    Dilute  the  solution  with  about  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and,  if  a  large  residue  remains,  it  is  generally 
filtered  off,   washed  thoroughly   with  hot   water,   and   the 
filtrate  and  washings  are  collected  in  a  flask  that  has  a  capac- 
ity equal  to  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  the  solution. 
The  residue  may  be  fused  or  discarded,  depending  on  whether 
it  contains  iron  or  not.     The  practice  at  this  point  differs, 
however.    Some  chemists  prefer  to  filter  every  sample,  while 
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others  never  filter  the  solution  unless  the  residue  contains 
iron,  biit  simply  wash  the  contents  of  the  beaker  into  the 
flask. 

In  any  case,  to  the  solution  in  the  flask  add  about  10  grams 
of  pure  granulated  zinc,  and  place  a  small  funnel  in  the 
mouth  of  the  flask.  This  will  catch  fine  drops  of  liquid  that 
are  carried  up  with  the  evolved  hydrogen,  and  will  protect 
tlic  solution  from  air,  while  it  allows  the  hydrogen  to  escape. 
When  the  reaction  slackens,  heat  the  solution  gently  to  cause 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  acid  to  unite  with  the  zinc,  forming 
zinc  chloride,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  titration.  If 
a  basic-iron  salt  begins  to  separate  when  the  acid  is  nearly  all 
taken  up  by  the  zinc,  dissolve  it  in  the  least  necessiiry  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  acid  drop  by  drop. 

To  the  solution,  which  should  now  contain  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  add  about  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  tlie  zinc  to  proceed  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  iron 
will  all  be  reduced.  It  is  best,  at  first,  to  test  the  solution 
by  removing  a  drop  of  it  on  a  stirring  rod,  and  mixing  it 
with  a  drop  of  potassium-sulphocyanide  solution  previously 
]ilaccd  on  a  spot  plate,  but  after  a  little  experience,  this  will 
be  unnecessary.  Pour  the  solution  through  a  large  fluted 
fdter,  and  wash  tlie  fdter  by  fdling  it  once  or  twice  with  pure 
cold  water,  receiving  the  fdtrate  and  washings  in  a  large 
lx\'iker  or  porcelain  dish.  Dilute  this  solution  to  300  or 
•100  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  titrate  at  once 
with  ])otassiuni  permanganate. 

Many  chcuiisls  do  not  fdter  the  solution  from  the  zinc,  but 
add  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  the  zinc  is 
all  dissolved,  wash  the  solution  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain 
dish,  dilute,  and  titrate  as  above.  When  this  is  done,  there 
is  always  danger  of  small  particles  of  zinc  being  washed  into 
the  dish,  and  generating  hydrogen  during  titration.  As  the 
hydrogen  thus  generated  will  reduce  some  of  the  jierman- 
ganate.  and  thus  yield  an  erroneous  result,  the  writer  prefers 
to  fdter  out  the  zinc.  The  results  may  te  obtained  more 
quickly,  and,  if  the  fdtration  is  performed  as  above  directed, 
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the  solution  is  not  exposed  to  the  air  sufficiently  to  cause 
oxidation.  By  taking  up  most  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  with 
zinc,  and  titrating  the  iron  in  a  dilute  solution  containing 
considerable  free  sulphiuic  acid,  the  injurious  effect  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  overcome,  and  the  end  reaction  is  as  sharp  as 
if  no  hydrochloric  acid  were  present. 

O.     The    Modified    Permanganate    Method. — It    has 

been  found  that  by  using  a  so  called  titrating  mixture  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  hydrochloric  acid,  iron  may  Ixj 
reduced  with  stannous  chloride  and  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate. The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  yields  results.  Its  principal  disadvantage  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  operator,  the 
results  may  not  be  accurate,  as  it  requires  more  skill  and 
experience  to  make  a  determination  correctly  by  this  method 
than  by  either  of  the  methods  previously  described.  As  tliis 
method  is  chiefly  used  where  results  must  be  obtained  quickly, 
and  as  stannous  chloride  appears  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  ore, 
a  little  less  of  this  than  the  amount  required  to  reduce  the 
iron  is  usually  added  at  the  l:)eginning  of  the  operation,  but 
this  is  not  essential.  The  process  as  usually  carried  out  is 
as  follows: 

Weigh  1  gram  of  ore  into  a  small  beaker,  add  about 
15  cubic  centimeters  of  concx^ntrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
small  amount  of  stannous  chloride  (about  5  cul)ic  centimeters 
for  ordinary  ores),  cover  the  Ix^akcr,  and  heat  on  a  sand  bath 
or  hot  plate  until  the  ore  is  decomposed,  but  avoid  vigorous 
boiling.  If  the  ore  contains  organic  matter,  a  little  potas- 
sium chlorate  should  be  added,  and  the  heating  continued 
until  the  chlorine  and  oxide  of  chlorine  are  expelled.  Wash 
the  cover  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with  a  j.t  of  water  from  a 
wash  bottle  to  bring  every  particle  of  iron  into  the  solution, 
using  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for  this  purpose. 
Heat  this  solution  nearly  to  boiling  and  add  stannous  chloride 
from  a  pipette  or  burette  until  the  sohition  becomes  colorless, 
showing  that  the  iron  is  reduced,  but  avoiding  tlie  addition 
of  more  than  2  or  3  drops  in  excess.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  test 
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this  solution,  to  learn  when  reduction  is  complete,  by  remov- 
ing a  drop  of  it  to  a  spot  plate  and  mixing  it  with  a  drop  of 
potassium  sulphocyanide. 

When  the  iron  is  all  reduced,  wash  the  solution  into  a  large 
beaker  or  a  porcelain  dish  with  cold  water,  and  dilute  to  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  with  cold  water.  The  solution  should 
now  be  quite  cool.  Add  to  it  15  cubic  centimeters  of  mer- 
curic chloride  all  at  once,  and  stir  it  vigorously.  Then  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  titrating  mixture  (see  Art.  15),  and 
again  stir  vigorously.  Dilute  the  solution  to  about  600  cubic 
centimeters  with  cold  water,  and  titrate  with  potassium  per- 
manganate as  quickly  as  possible.  The  end  reaction  is  a 
faint  pink  color,  which  must  be  noted  quickly,  as  it  is  of  short 
duration. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  IRON  DETERMIXATTOXS, 

10.     Staudartlizlng:  Permang^anate  and  Blcliroinate 

Solutions. — The  methods  of  standardizing  potassium -per- 
manganate and  bichromate  solutions  by  the  use  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate,  have  been  given  in  Arts.  94  and  97, 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  and  it  is  the  writer's  experi- 
ence tliat  solutions  thus  prepared  yield  accurate  results  when 
working  on  ores,  provided  a  blank  determination  is  made, 
and  the  amount  of  standard  solution  reduced  by  reagents,  as 
determined  by  this  blank,  is  deducted  from  the  reading  in 
each  case.  Most  chemists,  however,  prefer  to  standardize 
solutions  against  a  sample  of  iron,  steel,  or  ore,  the  iron  con- 
tents of  which  has  been  carefully  determined.  Piano  wire  is 
lar^-ely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  standard  ore  has  the 
advanta<:,^e  that  standardization  and  titration  are  carried  on 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  in  standardizing  a  solution  for  the 
determination  of  iron,  by  any  of  the  methods  commonly 
used,  would  readily  suggest  itself  from  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  Arts.  94  and  97,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  but  in  order  to  make  it  more  clear  the  method 
employed  when  a  standard  ore  is  used  is  given. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  permanganate  or  bichromate  in 
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-water,  making  sure  that  all  is  in  solution,  and  then  dilute 
-until  1  liter  contains,  approximately,  6  grams  of  permanga- 
nate or  8.8  grams  of  bichromate,  as  the  case  may  be.     Mix 
the  solution  thoroughly,  and,  after  it  has  stood  for  at  least 
24  hours,  standardize  it  as  follows:  Dissolve  exactly  1  gram 
of  the  standard  ore,  which  we  will  suppose  contains  exactly 
50  per  cent,  of  iron,  reduce  the  solution  and  titrate  with  the 
solution  being  prepared,  following  the  directions  given  in 
-Art.  7  for  a  bichromate  solution,  or  those  given  in  Art.  8 
for  a  permanganate  solution.     Suppose  49  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  is  required  to  oxidize  the  iron  in  the  1-gram 
sample;  then,  each  49  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  must 
Idc  diluted  to  50  cubic  centimeters  in  order  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter shall  oxidize  .01  gram  of  iron.     If  the  volume  of  the 
solution  amounts  to,  say,  950  cubic  centimeters,  the  calcula- 
tion would  be:  49  :  50  =  950  :  x  =  909.4  cubic  centimeters, 
the    required   volume,    or   9G9.4  — 950  =  19.4   cubic    centi- 
meters of  water  must  be  added.     This  should  not  be  added 
all  at  once,  however,  for  fear  of  rendering  the  solution  too 
dilute.    It  should  be  diluted  nearly  to  the  calculated  amount 
and  a  second  determination  mado,  with  the  standard  ore. 
Then  dilute  to  the  exact  calculated  amount,  and  check  the 
solution  by  means  of  a  third  determination.     It  is  always 
best    to  make    duplicate  determinations    each   time   when 
standardizing. 

If  a  standard  solution  of  bichromate  is  to  be  made  of  such 
strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  equals  .005  gram  of  iron,  it 
should  be  diluted  until  1  liter  contains  about  4.4  grams  of  the 
pure  salt,  and  .5-gram  samples  of  the  standard  ore  should  be 
used  in  the  determinations.  After  standardizing  the  solu- 
tions, they  should  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles  in  a 
cool  dark  place,  and  should  be  restandardized  every  two 
weeks,  as  they  gradually  change  in  strength  owing  to  slow 
decomposition  or  to  other  causes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  weigh 
out  a  sample  of  the  standard  ore,  and  run  it  with  other  sam- 
ples at  frequent  intervals.  Any  change  in  the  strength  of 
the  solution  will  thus  be  detected. 
In  iron-works  laboratories,  where  many  determinations  are 
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made,  several  liters  of  the  standard  solutions  are  generally 
made  up  at  a  time.  The  method  of  preparation  is,  of  course/ 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  smaller  quantities.  Many  chem- 
ists do  not  standardize  their  solutions  so  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter oxidizes  exactly  .01  gram  of  iron,  but  make  a  solution 
having  approximately  this  strength,  and  determine  the  value 
in  iron  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  Then,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  by  the  value  of  1  cubic 
centimeter,  the  amount  of  iron  is  obtained,  but  where  many 
determinations  are  made,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
solution  of  such  strength  that  the  percentage  of  iron  may  be 
read  directly  from  the  burette. 

11.  Stannous  Chloride. — Different  chemists  make  the 
stannous-chloride  solution,  used  to  reduce  the  iron,  of  differ- 
ent strengths,  varying  from  25  to  160  grams  of  the  dry  salt 
to  the  liter.  A  very  good  solution  for  this  purpose  is  made 
by  dissolving  80  grams  of  pure  stannous  chloride  in  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  and  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  stannous  chloride  used  for  this 
solution  should  be  pure  and  fresh,  for  the  salt  slowly  decom- 
poses on  standi nf^  and  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  If  a 
pure  fresh  sample  of  the  salt  is  not  at  hand,  the  solution  may 
be  made  by  dissolvinjr  pure  metallic  tin  in  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dilulinjif  to  the  proper  volume  with 
pure  water.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  best  to  place  a  piece  of 
]ilatiinnn  foil  in  contact  with  the  tin,  to  promote  solution, 
which  is  very  slow  at  best. 

1  '3.  Mercuric  Chloride. — The  mercuric-chloride  solu- 
tion, used  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride  is  gen- 
erally made  by  dissolving  50  ^rams  of  the  salt  in  1  liter  of 
water.  This  makes  very  nearly  a  saturated  solution,  and  the 
reagent  is  frecjuently  made  by  adding  water  to  a  little  more 
of  the  salt  than  it  will  dissolve,  thus  keeping  a  little  undis- 
solved salt  in  the  bottle.  If  this  is  done,  the  solution  should 
be  shaken  up  freqiiently  to  keep  the  undissolved  salt  from 
forming  a  hard  cake  that  is  not  readily  dissolved  in  water. 
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13.  Potassium  Sulphocyanido. — The  potassium-sul- 
phocyanide  solution,  used  in  testing  for  ferric  iron,  to  learn 
when  reduction  is  complete,  is  made  by  dissolving  from  5  to 
10  grams  of  the  salt  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 

14.  Potassium  Ferrlcyanlde. — The  potassium-ferri- 
cyanide  solution,  used  as  an  indicator  in  determining  iron  by 
the  bichromate  method,  is  made  by  dissolving  about  .5  gram 
of  the  pure  solid  ferricyanide  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.  The  ferricyanide  must  be  free  from  ferrocyanide, 
for  this  gives  a  blue  color  with  ferric  iron.  It  may  be  tested 
by  mixing  a  drop  of  it  with  a  drop  of  ferric  solution  that  is 
known  to  be  free  from  ferrous  compounds.  This  solution  is 
slowly  reduced  by  the  light,  and,  consequently,  a  fresh  solution 
should  be  made  up  every  day,  or  at  least  every  second  day. 

15.  Titrating  Mixture. — To  make  the  titrating  mix- 
ture, used  when  iron  is  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  and 
titrated  with  permanganate,  dissolve  100  grams  of  manga- 
nous  sulphate  in  water  and  dilute  the  solution  to  1,750  cubic 
centimeters;  then  add  330  cubic  centimeters  of  85-per-cent. 
phosphoric  acid,  and,  finally,  stir  in  320  cubic  centimeters  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  1.84  Sp.  Gr.  By  using  this  mixture,  iron 
may  be  titrated  with  permanganate  in  a  cold  dilute  sohi- 
tion  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained,  if  the  titration  is  performed  rapidly. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

16.  As  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  varies  greatly  in 
different  ores,  and  as  ores  differ  in  solubility,  the  exact 
method  employed  for  the  determination  of  this  clement 
varies  with  different  ores.  Another  cause  of  variation  in 
the  details  of  the  method,  is  the  fact  that,  while,  as  a  rule, 
exact  results  are  required,  it  sometimes  happens  that  rapid- 
ity is  of  more  importance  than  extreme  accuracy,  and  in 
such  cases  the  method  is  shortened  to  suit  the  conditions. 
As  exact  results  are  usually  required,  a  very  accurate  method 
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is  here  described,  and  if  the  student  should  need  a  more 
rapid  method  at  any  time,  he  can  readily  work  out  a  method 
that  will  meet  his  requirements,  after  studying  the  deter- 
mination of  phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel.  In  working  out  a 
shorter  method,  the  student  should  remember  that  the  solu- 
tion from  which  the  ammonium  phospho-raolybdate  is  pre- 
cipitated should  have  as  near  as  possible  the  same  composi- 
tion ill  every  case,  for  the  composition  of  this  precipitate 
varies  slightly  in  different  solutions,  and  if  the  solution  is 
too  strongly  acid,  the  phosphorus  will  not  be  completely 
precipitated;  while  from  an  alkaline  solution  it  will  not  be 
precipitated  at  all. 

If  the  ore  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
1  gram  of  the  sample  should  be  used  for  this  determination, 
while  with  ores  containing  a  very  low  percentage  of  this 


element,  10  grams  are  usually  taken.  The  quantity  of  acid 
used  to  dissolve  the  ore  varies  with  the  amount  of  sample 
taken,  but  not  in  a  direct  proportion.  To  dissolve  1  gram 
of  ore,  25  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  should  be  used,  while 
100  cubic  centimeters  will  be  sufficient  for  10  grams.     This 
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determination  usually  proves  a  stumbling  block  to  the  begin- 
ner, and,  consequently,  the  directions  should  be  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  until  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  it. 
After  a  little  practice,  however,  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
obtain  extremely  accurate  results.  The  details  of  the  method 
as  used  for  ordinary  ores  are  as  follows : 

Weigh  5  grams  of  the  finely  powdered  sample  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitric  acid  and 
75  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  cover 
the  dish  with  a  watch  glass,  and  digest  on  a  sand  bath,  a 
hot  plate,  or  on  a  tripod  placed  over  an  Argand  burner, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  until  the  ore  appears  to  be  completely 
decomposed.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  and,  to  render 
the  silica  insoluble,  ignite  the  residue  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  When  the  residue  becomes  cool,  add  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently 
until  the  mass  dissolves,  then  raise  the  temperature  and 
boil  the  solution  down  to  about  20  cubic  centimeters.  Add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  boil  for  a  few  moments,  filter 
off  the  insoluble  matter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  The  insoluble  residue  will 
seldom  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  phosphorus,  and,  with 
most  ores,  in  cases  where  rapidity  is  of  greater  importance 
than  extreme  accuracy,  it  may  be  discarded.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  should  be  treated  as  follows: 

Place  the  filter  and  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  and 
bum  off  the  paper,  mix  the  residue  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  the  mixed  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  heat  till  all  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  After  cooling, 
dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  ai^ain  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric 
acid  can  no  longer  be  observed.  When  cool,  add  from  5  to  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
residue,  heat  gently  for  a  few  moments,  then  add  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  filter.     Heat  the 
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filtrate  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
and  then  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate.  Any  phos- 
phorus that  may  have  remained  in  the  insoluble  residue  will 
be  carried  down  in  the  precipitate  thus  formed.  Filter, 
wash  two  or  three  times  with  hot  water,  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
add  this  solution  to  the  main  filtrate,  which  will  now  contain 
all  the  phosphorus  originally  in  the  sample. 

Evaporate  this  solution  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  it  becomes 
syrupy,  and  the  scale  of  iron  oxide  that  forms  on  the  sides 
of  the  dish  is  only  dissolved  slowly,  but  take  care  not  to 
evaporate  the  solution  until  a  scale  forms  that  is  not  dissolved 
by  agitating  the  solution.  Now  remove  the  dish  and  con- 
tents from  the  flame,  immediately  add  7  or  8  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and,  after  rotating  the  dish 
a  few  times  to  mix  the  solution,  wash  down  the  watch  glass 
and  sides  of  the  dish  with  water.  Transfer  the  solution, 
which  must  not  contain  any  undissolved  matter,  to  a  flask 
of  about  700  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  wash  out  the 
dish,  using  water  enough  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  solution 
up  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters. 

To  this  solution  add  oO  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
ammonia,  and,  after  giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion  to  mix 
the  contents,  dissolve-  the  precipitate  in  ctmccntrate  nitric 
acid,  adding  about  3  cubic  centimeters  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  recjuired  to  give  a  clear  solution.  Insert 
a  thermometer  in  the  s(jlution,  bring  its  temperature  to 
exactly  Srj*^,  add  75  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium-molybr 
date  solution,  and  agitate  the  mixture  for  5  minutes  by 
giving  the  flask  a  sharp  rotary  motion.  The  phosphorus  is 
thus  completely  precipitated  as  ammonium  phospho-molyb- 
date,  generally  known  as  yellow  precipitate^  which,  when 
precipitated  as  directed  above,  contains  1.63  per  cent  of 
phosphorus.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  which  will 
usually  require  15  or  20  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
stand  more  than  1  hour.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate 
with  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid  until  the  iron  is  com« 
plctely  removed,  filling  the  filter  from  six  to  ten  times. 
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The  precipitate  is  next  dissolved  in  ammonia.  It  is  best 
to  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  and  allow  the  solution  to  run 
through  into  a  clean  beaker  and  wash  the  filter  thoroughly. 
If  the  silica  and  iron  have  been  thoroughly  removed,  as 
directed  above,  this  is  not  necessary,  however,  and  the 
precipitate  may  be  washed  into  a  beaker  and  dissolved  in 
ammonia.  In  either  case,  bring  the  volume  of  the  solution 
to  about  80  cubic  centimeters,  add  magnesia  mixture  in  con- 
siderable excess,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  the 
least  necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Stand  the 
beaker  containing  the  solution  in  ice  water  and  slowly  add 
concentrate  ammonia  while  stirring  the  solution  vigorously. 

After  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline,  add  about  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  stir  vigorously  and 
stand  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  at  least  3  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  collect  and  settle.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  it 
to  stand  overnight.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  (1  part  of  concentrate 
ammonia  to  3  parts  of  water)  containing  5  grams  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  in  each  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  and 
dry  it  in  an  air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  filter  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  strongly 
over  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The 
precipitate  will  now  generally  consist  of  pure  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  Mg^Pfi^^  which  contains  27.93  ixir  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  but  as  a  little  silica  may  be  present,  it  is  best 
to  make  a  correction  as  follows: 

Fill  the  crucible  to  half  its  capacity  with  nitric  acid  of 
1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  apply  heat  until  chemical  action  ceases,  and,  if 
an  insoluble  residue  remains,  filter  it  off,  wash  thoroughly, 
ignite  strongly  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  blast  lamp, 
and  weigh.  By  deducting  this  weight  from  that  of  the 
original  precipitate,  the  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
is  obtained,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is 
calculated. 

As  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  ammonium  phos- 
pho-molybdate,  precipitated  as  above  directed,  is  known,  this 
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precipitate  may  be  weighed  or  titrated  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron  or 
steel;  but  as  the  gravimetric  method  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus is  finally  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is 
the  only  one  that  yields  exact  results  in  every  case,  this 
method  should  be  employed  whenever  extreme  accuracy  is 
required. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  PHOSPHORUS  DETERMINATIONS. 

17*  Ammonluiii  Molybdate  Solution. — There  are 
many  formulas  for  making  this  solution,  and  several  of  these 
that  the  writer  has  tried  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  formula,  proposed  by  Mn  E.  P.  Wood,  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  is  handy  in  laboratories  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  solution  are  used.  If  the  student  wishes  to  make 
up  a  smaller  amount  of  the  solution,  he  can  use  smaller  quan- 
tities of  the  constituents,  keeping  the  proportion  the  same, 
of  course. 

Mix  1  pound  of  pure  molybdic  acid  with  1,200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  add  700  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
ammonium  hydrate  (.90  Sp.  Gr.)  and  stir  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. Then  slowly  add  300  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr.  to  partly  neutralize  the  excess  of  ammo- 
nia. In  each  of  four  5-pound  (2.J-liter)  bottles,  place  a  mix- 
ture of  500  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr., 
and  1,200  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Into  each  of  these 
bottles  slowly  pour  550  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ammonium- 
molybdate  solution  just  prepared,  meanwhile  agitating  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  continuously.  In  laboratories  having 
an  air  blast,  the  agitation  may  be  accomplished  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  the  solution.  AVhen  all  is  added, 
stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  decant 
the  clear  solution,  or  filter  before  using. 

18.  Mnprnesia  3Iixtiire. — The  magnesia  mixture  for 
this  purpose  is  frequently  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  110 
grams  of  pure  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  and  280 
grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  1,300  cubic  centimeters  of 
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water.  To  this  add  700  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  of 
.96  Sp.  Gr.,  shake  well,  allow  to  stand  several  days,  and 
filter  before  using. 

19,  Nitric- Acid  Wash. — To  make  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
used  in  washing  the  **  yellow  precipitate,"  measure  15  or  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1.42) 
into  a  wash  bottle,  fill  up  to  1  liter  with  pure  water  and 
shake  well.  The  solution  is  generally  made  to  contain  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  to  the  liter,  but  some 
chemists  prefer  a  more  dilute  solution. 


SiriiPH  UH. 

20.  Sulphur  occurs  in  iron  ores  both  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phides and  sulphates.  It  must  all  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  soluble  sulphate,  and  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  by 
means  of  barium  chloride.  In  the  case  of  most  ores,  the 
sulphur  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  sulphate, 
either  by  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  and  fuming 
nitric  acids,  or  by  fusing  it  with  the  mixed  carbonates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  fusion 
method  is  the  only  one  that  yields  accurate  results  in  all 
cases,  but  as  the  treatment  with  acids  is  the  handiest  in  cases 
where  it  is  admissible,  both  methods  are  given. 

21«  The  Aqua-Re^ia  Method. — Weigh  5  grams  of  the 
ore  into  a  rather  deep  porcelain  dish,  cover  it  with  a  watch 
glass,  and  slowly  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  fuming  nitric 
acid.  When  the  action  nearly  ceases,  add  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  for  a  short  time — an  hour 
or  two,  if  time  permits.  Transfer  to  a  water  bath  or  a  sand 
bath,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  ore  appears  to  be 
decomposed.  Then  add  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  dissolved 
in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  raise  the  temperature,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  In  order  to  render  the  silica  insoluble, 
moisten  the  residue  with  concentrate    hydrochloric  acid, 
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again  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  until  the  odor 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer  given  off. 

When  cool,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heat  for  a  few  moments,  then  add  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water  and  boil  till  solution  is  complete.  Filter 
off  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  with  hot  water  until  the 
soluble  material  is  completely  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
the  volume  of  the  solution  amounts  to  from  150  to  200  cubic 
centimeters.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  add  a  moderate 
excess  of  barium  chloride  (25  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per- 
cent solution  is  sufficient  for  most  ores),  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  several  minutes.  Stand  the  solution  on  a  water 
bath  or  other  warm  place  for  an  hour,  then  stand  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  the  precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the 
solution  is  cool. 

Filler,  preferably,  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  When  the 
solution  has  run  through,  fill  it  up  with  hot  water,  and  when 
this  has  run  through,  wash  once  with  hot  dilute  hydrochlpric 
acid,  and  then  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Suck  the 
water  out  of  the  asbestos  as  completely  as  possible,  dry,  and 
i^niite  it  at  a  dull-red  heat  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73 
|x^r  cent,  of  sulphur.  If  a  filter  paper  is  used  instead  of  a 
Gooch  crucible,  the  precipitate  should  be  removed  from  it 
as  completely  as  iKJSsible,  and  the  paper  burned  cautiously 
before  the  precipitate  is  ignited. 

33.  The  Fusion  3Ietliocl. — Mix  1  gram  of  the  pulver- 
ized ore  with  about  G  grams  of  sodium  and  potassium  car- 
bonates, and  .5  gram  of  potassium  nitrate;  introduce  this 
mixture  into  a  large  platinum  crucible  and  cover  it  with  a 
mixture  of  about  2  grams  of  the  mixed  carbonates,  and  .25 
gram  of  potassium  nitrate.  Cover  the  crucible  and  heat  it 
at  a  gradually  increasing  temi^erature  until  the  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  quiet  fusion,  but  do  not  ignite  longer  than  neces- 
sary, as  this  mixture  is  likely  to  injure  the  crucible  if  the 
heating  is  continued  too  long.  Run  the  fusion  well  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  crucible  and  cool  it  rapidly  by  dipping  it  in 
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cold  water,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  water  get  inside  of  the 
crucible.  When  cool,  place  the  crucible  and  contents  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
boil  to  dissolve  the  fused  mass.  When  the  fusion  is  loosened 
from  the  crucible,  remove  it,  and  wash  it  off  into  the  dish  by 
means  of  a  wash  bottle.  If  any  hard  lumps  remain  in  the 
solution,  they  may  be  broken  up  by  gently  rubbing  with  a 
pestle,  which  must  afterwards  be  washed  off  into  the  dish. 

When  the  fusion  is  completely  disintegrated,  allow  the 
undissolved  portion  of  iron,  etc.  to  settle,  and,  if  the  solution 
has  a  green  or  red  tint,  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  precip- 
itate the  manganese,  which  causes  this  color.  Filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  collecting 
the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Render  the 
filtrate  distinctly  acid  by  the  cautious  addition  of  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  to 
render  the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the  residue  with  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  50  to 
75  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  until  the  sodium 
salts  are  completely  dissolved.  Filter,  and  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  bringing  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  to  about 
150  cubic  centimeters.  Heat  this  filtrate  to  boiling,  add  10 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  10-per-ccnt.  solution  of  barium  chlo- 
ride (or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution),  and 
continue  the  boiling  for  several  miniUcs. 

Stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  from  4  to  G  hours 
for  the  precipitate  to  collect  and  settle  in  a  coarse  granular 
form,  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  dry  in  an 
air  bath.  Remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter  and  burn  the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible. 
Moisten  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  heat  gently  at  first,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to 
faint  redness  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid.  Add  the  pre- 
cipitate, heat  to  dull  redness  for  5  minutes,  cool  in  a  desicca- 
tor, and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  /yaSO^^  which  contain*? 
13.73  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

If  preferred,  the  barium  sul])hate  may  be  filtered  on  a 
Gooch  felt,  but,  when  this  method  is  employed,  the  precipitate 
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IS  generally  obtained  in  a  form  so  coarse  that  it  does  not 
run  through  a  filter,  and,  consequently,  the  use  of  a  Gooch 
crucible  is  not  necessary.  It  is  frequently  advised  to  heat 
the  barium  chloride,  used  to  precipitate  the  sulphur,  to  boil- 
ing before  adding  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precipitate  in  a 
coarser  form ;  but  if  the  boiling  is  continued  for  some  minutes 
after  the  addition  of  the  barium  chloride,  this  is  unnecessar)\ 


MANGANESE. 

33.  More  or  less  manganese  is  found  in  nearly  all  iron 
ores,  and  its  determination  is  often  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  two  methods  that  are  probably  the  most  used  are  Vol- 
hard's  method  and  Ford's  method.  Both  these  methods  have 
been  more  or  less  modified  by  different  chemists,  and  they 
are  given  here,  not  exactly  as  they  were  originally  described 
by  their  authors,  but  as  they  are  most  frequently  used  in 
practical  work. 

Volhard's  method  is  quite  rapid  and  simple,  and  it  is  the 
writer's  experience  that  it  yields  accurate  results  in  all  cases. 
Many  chemists,  however,  do  not  consider  it  accurate  for  ores 
containing-  less  than  .5  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  Ford's 
methcxl  is  i^enerallv  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the  two. 
Hence,  althoii<i^h  it  is  longer,  Ford's  method  is  generally 
used  when  exact  results  arc  required,  especially  if  the  ore 
contains  but  little  manganese.  Both  these  methods  may  be 
used  for  manganese  ores  as  well  as  for  the  ores  of  iron. 

21.  Volhiird's  Method. — Weigh  1.5  grams  of  the  sam- 
l)le  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  concen- 
trate hydrochloric  acid,  about  10  drops  of  concentrate  nitric 
acid,  and  1")  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  of  1.84  Sp.  Gr.  to  2  parts  of  water).  Evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  liot  plate,  and  ignite  till  dense  white  fumes  of 
sulphur  trioxide  are  given  off.  When  cool,  add  about  75  cubic 
centinieters  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  sulphates  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Wash  the  solution  into  a  300-cubic-ccnti- 
mcter  graduated  flask,   add   a   strong   solution   of   sodium 
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carbonate  until  the  solution  is  almost  neutral  and  assumes 
a  red  color,  but  no  precipitate  forms;  then  add  an  emul- 
sion of  zinc  oxide  in  water  until  the  color  becomes  light 
brown,  generally  described  as  the  color  of  coflEee  with 
cream. 

Dilute  exactly  to  the  mark  with  pure  water,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Pour  this  mixture  on  a  large,  dry,  fluted  filter, 
placed  in  a  dry  funnel,  ^nd  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  dry  clean 
beaker.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  transfer  200  cubic  centime- 
ters of  this  filtrate,  which  represents  1  gram  of  ore,  to  a  flask, 
add  1  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  to  boiling. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  commences  to  boil,  remove  it  from 
the  source  of  heat,  run  in  a  little  standard  potassium -per- 
manganate solution,  give  the  flask  a  sharp  rotary  motion  to 
cause  the  precipitate  to  collect,  allow  it  to  partly  settle  and 
note  the  color  of  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  colorless, 
add  more  permanganate,  heat  until  the  solution  just  com- 
mences to  boil,  shake  the  flask,  allow  the  precipitate  to  par- 
tially subside,  note  the  color  of  the  solution,  and  continue 
this  treatment  until  the  supernatant  liquid  shows  a  pink 
color  after  the  precipitate  has  settled. 

When  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  manganese  sulphate  at  about  the  boiling  point, 
the  manganese  in  both  solutions  is  precipitated  according  to 
the  equation: 

2KMnO,  +  dMnSO^  +  2l/,0  =  5MnO,  +  2K//SO^  +  //^SO, 

When  all  the  manganese  in  the  manganese-sulphate  solu- 
tion is  precipitated,  the  excess  of  permanganate  added  gives 
the  solution  a  pink  tint,  which  indicates  the  end  of  the  reac- 
tion. Knowing  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution, 
the  amount  of  manganese  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
from  the  above  equation.  If  the  ore  contains  a  very  high 
percentage  of  manganese,  it  is  best  to  dilute  the  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution,  withdrawn  after  filtering,  to  some 
exact  volume,  depending  on  the  amount  of  manganese  pres- 
ent; and  then  take  200  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  for 
titration. 
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25.  Ford's  Method. — Weigh  1  gram  of  ore  into  a  porce- 
lain dish,  add  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric 
ao:<i  and  evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  but  avoid  a  temper- 
a;uT«  much  aboA-e  100'.  Add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  conccn- 
•.Titc  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to 
the  n?#iilue.  and  boil  till  the  chlorides  are  all  in  solution. 
Filter  off  the  silica,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  drj-ness,  but  avoid  ignition.  Dissolve 
the  residue  in  concentrate  nitric  acid, 
and  boil  the  solution  down  until  it  is 
almost  syrupy,  to  expel  hydrochloric 
acid.  Add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  add,  a  little  at  a  time, 
fRim  5  to  8  grams  of  potassium  chlorate 
to  oxidize  the  manganese  and  precipitate 
J    ^.  i:  as  manganese  dioxide  MnC\.     When 

^^    ^^^k.       ti5i'i!gh  has  been  added  to  oxidize  the 
^r  ^^     man^ncsc,  the  greenish-yellow  vnpors 

M  W    ;.S  ve  the  siilntion  will  give  a  pufT  and 

I  .'.i-,-,'. -.v.^r.      Xowadd.ilKint  1  gram  more 

\  :        ;,.ss:-.;ni    chli>rate    and    Ixul    ahcmt 

^.  *-       •;  ■•■ir'.^tts;  ihon  cool  rapidly  by  standing 

:  ■,  "v.ivirin  old  w.-ttcr,  and,  when  it  is 
,  ■.-..•  ■.■,..:.  '■- ■*  .-o:tlod,  filter  through  an  asliestos 


;o.  bend  one  end  of  a  stout 
■'.y  eoili-d  spiral,  and  insert 

liltcring  ll.-isk,  as  shi-wn  in 
;,:i\l  in  water  into  the  tul>e. 
■  tlio  water  thn>u;.;h,  depiis 

TTiiiiig  a  filter,  or  "pliiji," 
'-.-•?  fiT  this  purjxise  is  not 
'..<•;,  iT  a  piece  of  pumice 
;'.KV  ;md  jwrmit  the  tree 
■■•  :'•.€  :;ock  oi  the  filtering 
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Wash  the  beaker  and  precipitate  twice  with  concentrate 
nitric  acid  by  pouring  15  or  20  cubic  centimeters  of  it  into 
the  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was  accomplished, 
and,  after  running  it  aroimd  in  the  beaker,  pour  it  on  the 
precipitate  and  draw  it  through  the  plug.  When  all  has 
passed  through  the  filter,  repeat  the  operation.  The  acid 
used  for  washing  the  precipitate  must  be  pure  and  colorless; 
if  it  is  colored  by  nitrous  fumes,  which  are  always  developed 
in  nitric  acid  that  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  light,  it  will  dis- 
solve the  manganese  dioxide;  but  acid  thus  colored  maybe 
purified  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  it. 

By  pressing  on  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire  extending 
through  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  tube,  force  the  precipi- 
tate and  asbestos  out  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion was  made;  or,  if  a  platinum  wire  were  not  used,  the 
precipitate  and  plug  may  be  forced  out  by  means  of  a  thin 
stirring  rod.  Add  about  30  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  sul- 
phurous acid  (made  by  leading  sulphur  dioxide  into  water) 
and  5  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pouring  the 
acids  through  the  filtering  tube  to  dissolve  any  precipitate 
that  may  be  adhering  to  it.  Stir  the  precipitate  and  asbestos 
up  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  acid  mixture  will  rapidly  dissolve 
the  manganese  dioxide.  Filter  to  remove  the  asbestos,  and 
wash  it  well  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Boil  the  filtrate 
until  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  driven  off,  add  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  and,  after  boiling  a  few 
moments  longer,  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate 
to  precipitate  the  iron  present.  Filter,  wash  several  times 
>vith  hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate  aside.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  the 
solution  to  run  through  and  wash  the  filter  well  with  hot 
water,  receiving  the  solution  and  washings  in  a  clean  beaker. 
Heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  repreeipitate  the  iron  with 
ammonia,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
hot  water. 

Unite  the  two  filtrates,  which  will  now  contain  all  the  man- 
ganese freed  from  other  metals,  and  the  volume  of  which 
should  amount  to  about  300  cubic  centimeters.    Add  a  rather 
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large  excess  of  microcosmic-salt  solution  (from  20  to  50  cubic 
centimeters,  according  to  the  amount  of  manganese  present) 
and  dissolve  the  precipitate  thus  formed  in  the  least  necessary 
quantity  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid.    Heat  the  solution 
to  boiling,  and,  while  keeping  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  concentrate  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  last  drop  causes  a  permanent  precipitate.     Now  stop  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  and  stir  the  solution  vigorously  until 
the  precipitate  assumes  a  silky  crystalline  appearance ;  then 
add  another  drop  or  two,  stir  again,  and  continue  this  treat- 
ment imtil  the  manganese  is  all  precipitated  in  the  crj-stal- 
line  condition.     Then  add  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  stir  well.    Stand  the  beaker  in  a  cool 
]>lace  until  the  solution  is  cool  and  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely settled. 

It  may  be  filtered  after  standing  20  minutes,  but  if  there 
is  no  hurr}',  it  is  best  to  allow  it  to  stand  2  hours.  Filter  and 
wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  water  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  containing  100  grams  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  to  the  liter.  Dry  in  an  air  bath,  remove  the 
precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  bum 
the  latter  in  a  weiii^^hed  crucible.  Add  the  precipitate,  ignite 
intensely  over  the  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh 
as  manganese  ])yro])hosphate  J/)/^/'/^^,  which  ccmtains  38.73 
per  cent,  of  manganese. 

SOT.l'TIOX^    FOR    M.VXriAXKSE    T>ETERMIXATIOX«. 

20.  Zinc*  ()xul(». — The  zinc-oxide  emulsion,  used  to  pre- 
cipitate the  iron  in  VoUiard's  method,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
]n\vc  zinc  oxide  with  water  initil  it  has  a  creamy  consistency. 
The  zinc  oxide  separates  out  on  standing,  and,  consequently, 
it  must  be  shaken  thoroughly  before  it  is  used. 

27.  Potussium  IVrinaiijraiiato. — The  standard  p)er- 
manccanatc  solution,  used  in  titrating  iron,  may  be  used  for 
this  determination  by  making  a  calculation.  The  manganese 
is  precipitated  according  to  the  equation : 
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Hence  we  see  that  2  molecules  of  permanganate,  which 
oxidi2^  10  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate,  only  oxidize  3  mole- 
cules of  manganese  sulphate.  Taking  the  atomic  weights 
of  iron  and  manganese  as  50  and  55,  respectively,  we  have 
I^XyV  =  tA»  ^^  .2946.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  in  iron,  multiplied  by  .2940,  gives  its  value 
in  manganese,  or  the  value  of  a  permanganate  solution  in 
manganese  is  29.40  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  iron. 

It  is  best,  however,  if  many  determinations  are  to  be  made, 
to  make,  for  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  such 
strength  that  the  percentage  of  manganese  may  be  read 
directly  from  the  burette,  and  this  plan  is  universally  adopted 
in  iron* works  laboratories  where  this  method  is  used.  If  the 
solution  titrated  represents  one  gram  of  ore,  the  permanga- 
nate solution  should  be  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  oxidizes  .001  gram  of  manganese,  corre- 
sponding to  .1  |X)r  cent.  The  method  of  standardizing  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the  above  calculation. 


PIG    IRON. 

28.  As  pig,  or  cast,  iron  is  the  first  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  its  analysis  will  be  treated  next. 
The  principal  determinations,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  deter- 
minations frequently  made,  are  four  in  number;  viz.,  silicon ^ 
sulphur^  phosphorus^  and  manga fi esc.  As  all  these  elements 
tend  to  segregate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  pig  iron  is  never 
homogeneous;  a  single  pig  will  not  have  exactly  the  same 
composition  throughout,  and,  if  samples  arc  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  cast,  the  variation  will  be  still  greater;  hence 
the  selection  of  a  sample  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
If  a  cast  is  to  be  sampled,  probably  the  best  method  is  to 
remove  three  samples  of  the  molten  iron,  as  it  runs  from  the 
furnace,  by  means  of  a  ladle,  taking  the  first  sample  soon 
after  the  iron  begins  to  run,  the  second  when  about  half  of 
it  has  passed  out,  and  the  third  towards  the  end  of  the  cast. 
After  these  test  pieces  have  cooled,  break  them,  drill  an  equal 
amount  from  the  interior  of  each  piece,  and  mix  the  drillings. 
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A  sample  is  thus  obtained  that,  as  a  rule,  quite  closely  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  whole  cast. 

If  a  car  of  metal  is  to  be  sampled,  pigs  should  be  ta^a 
from  different  parts  of  the  car,  then  broken,  and  mixed  with 
the  same  quantity  of  drillings  taken  from  the  interior  of  each 
pig.  This  method  should  also  be  employed  in  sampling  a 
pile  of  iron. 

Iron  drillings  are  always  likely  to  contain  sand  and  scale, 
and  these  must  be  removed  before  weighing  up  a  sample. 
This  is  best  done  as  follows:  Spread  the  drillings  on  a  clean 
paper,  place  another  paper  over  them  and  bring  a  magnet  in 


contact  vith  this  paper.  By  lifting  up  on  the  magnet,  which 
attnicts  tlic  drillings  and  holds  them  close  to  the  paper, 
remove  part  oi  the  drillings  and  hold  them  over  another 
clean  pajXT,  Then  by  holding  the  paper  between  the  mag- 
net and  drillings  firmly,  and  withdrawing  the  magnet,  allow 
the  drillings  to  fall  on  the  paper  placed  to  receive  them.  By 
rei>e.iting  this  a  few  limes,  all  the  drillings  will  be  removed 
to  the  second  pajXir,  while  the  sand  and  scale,  being  non- 
magnetic, will  remain  on  the  first.  The  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  ilhistratcil  in  Fiir-  'J-  Now,  after  mixing  the 
sample  thoroughly  to  get  a  uniform  mijcture  of  coarse  and 
fine  drillings,  which  usually  differ  somewhat  in  composition, 
the  sample  is  ready  to  he  weighed  out  for  the  different 
determinations. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  a  short  piece  of 
thick  iron  wire,  ground  to  a  point  and  magnetized,  is  very 
handy  in  transferring  small  particles  of  the  sample  to  and 
from  the  weighing  glass  on  the  pan  of  the  balance. 


SILICON. 

29.  Dro'WTi's  Method. — For  this  determination,  the 
method  proposed  by  Dr.  Drown,  or  a  slight  modification  of 
the  same,  is  almost  universally  adopted.  The  method,  as  it 
is  probably  most  frequently  employed,  is  as  follows:  Weigh 
1  gram  of  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  the  dish  with 
a  watch  glass,  and  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  drawing  the  glass  aside  to  admit  the  acid. 
I  f  the  drillings  are  very  fine,  the  acid  should  be  added  cau- 
tiously to  prevent  loss  during  solution.  When  violent  action 
ceases,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  to  2  parts  of  water),  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  hot 
plate,  or  over  the  bare  flame  of  an  Argand  burner,  and  con- 
tinue to  heat  until  copious  white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide 
are  given  off. 

If  the  heat  is  carefully  regulated,  the  evaporation  may  be 
accomplished  without  spattering,  but  as  there  is  always  more 
or  less  danger,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  dish  covered  with  a 
-watch  glass  to  catch  any  particles  that  may  spatter  against 
it,  and  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  to  boil  the  solution 
down  rapidly.  When  cool,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and  water,  generally 
spoken  of  as  1  :  1  acid),  then  from  30  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  boil  vigorously  until  the  sulphates  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Wash  any  precipitate  adhering  to  the 
watch  glass  into  the  solution,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand 
a  few  moments  for  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter  while  still 
quite  warm,  preferably  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump. 
Wash  twice  with  hot  water,  then  fill  the  filter  with  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (generally  1:1),  and  when  this 
has  passed  through,  continue  to  wash  with  hot  water 
until  the  iron  is  completely  removed  from  the  precipitate 
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and  filter.  The  precipitate  now  consists  of  silica  and 
gniphite.  Wrap  the  filter  around  it,  place  them  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and,  after  iyniting  moderately  to  bum 
the  paper,  heat  at  the  full  jiower  of  the  blast  lamp  until  the 
graphite  is  burned  ot¥,  leaving  tlie  precipitate  perfectly 
wliitt;.  When  cool,  weigh  as  silica  SiO^,  which  contains 
47. oa  per  cent,  of  silicon. 

The  results  obtained  as  Just  directed  arc  accurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but,  if  absolute  accuracy  is  required, 
add  3  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  silica  after  weigh- 
ing it;  then  dissolve  it  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, ignite,  cool,  and  weigh  the  residue,  if  any,  remaining 
in  the  crucible.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  is 
the  weight  of  silica  which  has  been  expelled  by  heating  the 
hydrofluoric-acid  st)lution.  When  many  determinations  are 
made  daily,  this  method  is  frequently  modified  as  follows; 
Weigh  .y404  gram  of  the  sample  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dis- 
solve it  in  ^5  cubic  c-entimeters  of  mixed  acids  (made  up  in 
the  proportion  of  IH  jxirts  of  nitric  acid  of  1,2  Sp.  Gr.  to 
7  parts  of  half-strength  sulphiiric  acid),  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  heat  until  dense  white  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide 
arc  given  olT.  When  co(»l,  dissolve  the 
sulphates  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
filter,  wash,  ignite  (usually  in  a  nniftle 
furnace),  and  weigh.  As  ,iH(l4  is  twice 
the  factor  weight  (.4702)  of  silicon,  the 
weiyht  of  silica  divided  by  2  is  the  per- 
centage of  silicon.  Wlicn  precipitates  arc 
ignited  in  a  r.mflle  furnace,  they  are  usu- 
ally placed,  together  with  the  filter,  in  a 
platinum  crucible  that  is  supj^rtcd  on  a 
tripod  of  platinum  wire,  as  .-ihown  in  Tig.  7.  The  crucible 
standing  in  the  tripod  is  placed  in  a  muftle  maintaiued  at  a 
white  heat  until  the  precipitate  is  white,  then  it  is  removed 
and  is  weighed  as  soon  as  cool.  As  twenty-five  or  thirty 
precipitates  may  be  ignited  at  one  lime  in  a  muffle,  much 
time  is  s;ivcd  by  this  method  of  ignition  if  many  determina- 
tions are  being  made. 
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SULPHUR. 

30.  A  number  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  sul- 
phur in  iron  have  been  proposed,  but  only  two,  known  as  the 
evolution  method  and  the  aqua-rcgia  method^  are  used  very 
extensively  in  iron-wprks  laboratories.  The  evolution 
method  depends  on  the  fact  that  all  the  sulphur  in  iron 
exists  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  and  can  ordinarily  be  evolved 
in  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by  treating  the  sample 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  aqua-regia  method,  the  sul- 
phur is  oxidized  to  sulphate,  and  is  precipitated  and  weighed 
as  barium  sulphate. 

The  evolution  method  is  rapid  and  simple,  and  with  most 
samples  yields  extremely  accurate  results.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  sample  is  met  that  will  not  yield  all  its  sulphur 
by  this  method;  hence,  in  settling  disputes,  and  in  establish- 
ing standards,  the  aqua-regia  method  should  always  be 
employed. 

31«  Tlie  Evolution  Method. — Weigh  5  grams  of  drill- 
ings into  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  750  or  800  cubic  centi- 
meters, and  close  the  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  stopper. 
Through  one  of  the  perforations  of  this  stopper  pass  a  funnel 
tube  with  a  stop-cock,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask,  and,  through  the  other,  pass  a  short  delivery  tube  bent 
at  right  angles,  over  the  end  of  which  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  tightly  fitted.  Place  a  tight-fitting,  doubly  perfo- 
rated rubber  stopper  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  and  through  one  perforation  pass  a  glass 
tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube,  and 
connect  this  with  the  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  delivery 
tube  of  the  flask.  Through  the  other  |Xirf oration  pass  the 
short  limb  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  so  that  it 
reaches  just  through  the  stopper,  and  pass  the  longer  limb 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  second  test  tube,  fitted  like  the 
first.  Each  tube  should  contain  about  2  inches  of  potassium- 
hydrate  solution.  Fit  the  flask  in  a  suitable  support  over  an 
Argand  burner.  The  test  tubes  may  be  supported  by  the 
tube  connecting  them. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  will  be  understood  from 
Fig.  8.  Close  the  apparatus,  and  pour  from  00  to  KM)  cubit 
centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  1)  into  Oie  funnel  tube. 
Then  tiirn  the  stop-cock,  allowing  the  acid  to  run  into  the 
flask,  aud,  as  soon  as  it  is  all 
in,  close  it  again.  Tlie  iron 
is  rapidly  dissolved  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  sulphur,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  sulphide,  is  evolved 
as  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
gases  pass  through  the  test 
tubes  containing  potassium 
hydrate  where  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  absorbed  with  the 
formation  of  potassium  sul- 
phide. 

When  the  evolution  of  gas 
slackens,  light  the  burner 
under  the  flask,  and  turn  it 
low  until  the  iron  is  all  dis- 
solved; then  raise  the  tem- 
''"'' "'  perature  and  boil  the  solution 

until  all  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled  and  the  solution  in  the 
first  test  tube  isquite  warm  from  the  steam  passing  over  from 
the  flask.  Now  open  the  stop-cock  of  the  funnel  tube,  turn 
out  the  light,  and  disconnect  the  rubl)er  tube  connecting  the 
flask  and  test  tubes.  Remove  the  test  tubes,  pour  their  con- 
tents into  a  beaker,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  test  tubes  and 
tubes  leading  into  them,  allowing  the  washings  to  run  into 
the  solution  in  the  beaker,  which  is  then  diluted  to  about  300 
cubic  centimeters.  Add  about  5  cubic  centimeters  of  starch 
solution,  render  the  solution  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  titrate  at  once  with  a  stand.ird  solution  of  iodine, 
When  the  solution  is  rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed,  and  this  reacts  ^\ith  the  iodine 
according  to  the  equation  : 

N,S+/,  =  2///+ 5 


^ 
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This  reaction  takes  place  as  long  as  the  solution  contains 
hydrogen  sulphide,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  consumed,  the 
iodine  commences  to  unite  with  the  starch,  forming  blue 
starch  iodine;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue 
color  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  solution  must 
be  titrated  immediately  after  it  is  acidified,  or  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  formed  will  partly  escape,  and  the  results  obtained 
will  be  too  low.  For  the  same  reason,  the  acid  used  tO' 
acidify  the  solution  should  be  added  quickly. 

In  iron- works  laboratories,  a  series  of  supports  is  generally 
arranged  over  stationary  Argand  burners,  which  are  much 
better  than  Bunsen  burners  for  this  purpose ;  but  for  prac- 
tice, or  for  an  occasional  determination,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  8  serves  very  well,  and  in  such  cases  a  Bunsen  burner 
or  even  an  alcohol  lamp  may  be  substituted  for  the  Argand 
burner. 

33.  The  Aqaa-Regria  Method.  —  Weigh  5  grams  of 
drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  or,  still  better,  a  porcelain 
beaker,  and  quickly  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
of  1.42  Sp.  Gr.,  so  that  the  sample  is  completely  covered  at 
once.  If  rapid  solution  commences  at  once,  stand  the  porce- 
lain dish  in  cold  water  to  check  the  action.  If  the  sample 
does  not  begin  to  dissolve  in  a  few  moments,  add  a  few 
drops  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  it  gently. 
Violent  action  may  be  checked  by  standing  the  dish  in  cold 
water,  preferably,  ice  water. 

About  10  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
added  in  small  portions  during  the  solution.  When  this  is 
all  in,  and  the  sample  is  dissolved,  add  about  ^  gram  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  ignite  slightly.  Dissolve  the  residue  in 
20  or  25  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  again  ignite  gently  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  25  or  30  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate 
until  the  solution  becomes  syrupy;  then  add  5  cubic  centi- 
meters more  of  concentrate   hydrochloric  acid,    and  heat 
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gently  till  the  solution  becomes  clear.  Dilute  this  solution 
with  a  little  more  than  t\i4ce  its  own  volume  of  hot  water, 
mix  thoroughly,  filter  through  a  paper  that  has  previously 
been  washed  with  hut  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash 
the  filter  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessar>%  to  remove  red  stains  from 
the  paper. 

Heat  the  filtrate,  which  should  amount  to  about  200  cubic 
centimeters,  to  boiling,  add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  a  5-per- 
cent, solution  of  barium  chloride,  or  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
10-per-cent.  solution,  and  continue  the  boiling  a  few  minutes. 
Stand  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  2  hours; 
then  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water, 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dry  the 
precipitate  in  an  air  bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  |X)S- 
sible  from  the  filter,  and  bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  cru- 
cible. Add  1  or  2  drops  each  of  concentrate  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  gently  to 
cxixil  the  excess  of  acid.  When  cool,  add  the  precipitate, 
heat  to  dull  redness,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate  BaSO^,  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

A  Gooch  crucible  may  be  used  instead  of  a  filter  pa^xir  in 
filtering  the  barium  sulphate,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
chemists  on  account  of  tlie  tendency  of  the  precipitate  to 
pass  throui^h  a  filter,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  reduced 
when  i Ignited  in  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

In  the  case  of  some  samples  of  iron  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  sulphur,  a  small  quantity  of  this  element 
ai^pears  to  escape  oxidation  when  the  sample  is  dissolved 
as  above  directed.  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  stand  the 
dish  containing  the  sample  in  cold  water,  add  the  nitric 
acid  quickly  so  that  the  drillings  are  entirely  covered  at 
once,  and  allow  the  dish  to  stand  in  the  cold  water  about  an 
hour.  Then  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  allow  the  dish  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
several  hours  longer  before  applying  heat  to  effect  solution. 
In  this  way,  much  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  before  there  is 
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any  apparent  action,  and  the  results  obtained  are  slightly 
higher,  in  some  cases,  than  when  the  sample  is  dissolved  in 
the  usual  manner. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  SULPHUR  DETERMINATIONS. 

33.  Potassium  llydrate. — The  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion used  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  made  of  differ- 
ent strengths  by  different  chemists.  A  very  good  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  potassium  hydrate  in  about 
5  parts  of  water.  In  practical  work,  this  solution  is  generally 
made  as  follows:  Place  1  pound  of  pure  potassium  hydrate 
in  a  5-pound  (2^-liter)  bottle,  fill  the  bottle  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  capacity  with  water,  and  stir  gently  from  time  to 
time  imtil  all  is  dissolved;  then  fill  the  buttle  with  water 
and  mix  the  contents  thoroughly.  When  cool,  the  solution 
is  ready  for  use.  Many  chemists  use  a  more  dilute  solution 
for  this  purpose,  but  when  potassium  hydrate  is  used,  a  solu- 
tion of  about  the  strength  given  above  is  usually  employed. 

The  potassium-hydrate  solution  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages, but,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cadmium  chloride  is  largely  used  in  its  stead  at  present. 
This  solution  is  made  up  as  follows:  Dissolve  lOU  grams  of 
cadmium  chloride  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia,  and  filter  through 
a  fluted  filter  into  a  large  bottle.  To  the  filtrate  add  ^  liters 
of  concentrate  ammonia  and  2  liters  of  water,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  When  this  solution  is  employed  for  tlie  absorp- 
tion, a  single  test  tube  1  inch  in  diameter  and  10  or  l^i  inches 
in  length,  with  a  delivery  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom,  is 
generally  used.  About  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  cadmium 
solution,  diluted  to  about  100  cubic  centimeters,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  tube,  and  the  determination  proceeded  with 
as  directed.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  divide  this  solution 
between  two  test  tubes,  as  is  done  when  potassium  hydrate 
is  employed,  though  larger  tubes  should  be  used  in  this  case. 

34.  Starcli  Solution. — To  make  the  starch  solution  for 
the  indicator,  mix  from  5  to  10  grams  of  pure  starch  with 
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40  or  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  pour  this  into  a  liter  of 
boiling  water,  and  continue  the  boiling  a  few  moments, 
meanwhile  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Allow  the  solution  to 
settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquid  for  use.  A  fresh  solution 
should  be  made  up  at  least  once  a  week. 

36.  Standard  Iodine  Solution. — The  iodine  solution 
is  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  represents 
.0005  gram  of  sulphur,  or  .01  per  cent,  of  sulphur  when 
5  grams  of  sample  are  taken.  The  reaction  between  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  iodine  is 

H^S+I^  =  2HI+S 

or  253  grams  of  iodine  set  free  32  grams  of  sulphur.  Hence, 
in  order  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  shall  repre- 
sent .0005  gram  of  sulphur,  1  liter  of  it  must  contain  3.953 

grams  of  iodine. 

It  is  probably  best  to  standardize  the  iodine  solution 
against  a  steel  of  known  sulphur  content.  This  is  done  as 
follows:  Dissolve  10  or  12  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in 
from  50  to  75  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water,  add  4  grams 
of  freshly  sublimed  iodine,  stir  till  all  is  dissolved,  and 
dilute  to  about  1  liter.  Then  dissolve  5  grams  of  the  stand- 
ard steel  in  half-strength  hydroehloric  acid,  absorb  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  potassium  hydrate,  as  directed  in 
Art.  IMj  and  titrate  with  this  solution.  From  the  result 
thus  obtained,  ealeulate  how  much  the  solution  must  be 
diluted,  add  the  caleulated  amount  of  water  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Then  make  another  determination,  using  the  stand- 
ard steel,  to  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  right.  This  solution 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  cool  plaee  and  should  be  restandard- 
ized  once  a  week. 

As  potassium  bichromate  liberates  iodine  from  its  com- 
pounds, an  iodine  solution  maybe  made  up  and  standardized 
at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate.      The  reaction  is  as  follows: 

Hence,    1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  dccinormal  solution  of 
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potassium  bichromate,  which  oxidizes  .0056  gram  of  iron, 
liberates  .01265  gram  of  iodine,  and  312.5  cubic  centimeters 
liberate  3. 953  grams  of  iodine.  The  solution  is  made  up  as 
follows: 

Dissolve  about  15  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  Then  dilute  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid  to  200  cubic  centimeters,  add 
this  to  the  potassium-iodide  solution,  and,  from  a  burette, 
run  in  312.5  cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal  bichromate 
solution  while  stirring  continuously.  Dilute  this  solution  to 
exactly  1  liter  and  mix  it  thoroughly,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

The  same  volume  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bichromate  by 
substituting  sulphuric  for  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is  done, 
pour  10  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  into 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and,  after  this  solution  has 
cooled,  slowly  pour  it  into  the  potassium-iodide  solution 
while  stirring  continuously.  Add  312.5  cubic  centimeters  of 
decinormal  permanganate  solution  to  this,  and  proceed  as 
with  the  bichromate.    The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 

2KMn  O^  + 10  AV-f  SH^SO^ 


PHOSPnORUS. 

36.  A  number  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  phos- 
phorus in  pig  iron  are  in  general  use.  In  most  of  these 
methods,  the  phosphorus  is  first  precipitated  as  ammonium 
phospho-molybdate,  generally  spoken  of  as  **  yellow  precipi- 
tate," and  the  various  methods  differ  principally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  yellow  precipitate. 

37.  Obtaining:  the  Yellow  Precipitate. — Weigh 
5  grams  of  the  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish,  cover  with  a 
watch  glass,  and  add  70  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of 
1.2  Sp.  Gr.  When  violent  action  ceases,  place  the  dish  on 
a  tripod  over  an  Argand  burner,  which  is  turned  very  low 
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until  solution  is  complete.  This  will  usually  require  about 
half  an  hour.  Now  raise  the  temperature,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  ignite  the  residue  until  acid 
fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  The  carbonaceous  matter  is 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  phosphate. 
When  cool,  add  35  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heat  gently  till  the  residue  is  dissolved; 
then  raise  the  temperature,  and  evaporate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  cover  on,  until  the  solution  becomes  syrupy, 
thus  expelling  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible  without 
having  iron  salts  separate. 

Remove  the  dish  from  the  burner,  and  immediately  add 
7  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  nitric  acid;  then,  without 
delay,  wash  any  iron  solution  adhering  to  the  watcli  glass 
and  the  sides  of  the  dish  down  into  the  main  solution,  using 
from  75  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water,  and  stir  the 
solution  well.  Filter  into  a  flask  having  a  capacity  of  about 
700  cubic  centimeters,  and  wash  the  filter  and  residue  thor- 
oughly with  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid.  To  the 
solution  in  the  flask  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
ammonia,  shake  the  flask  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
smooth,  and  then  add  enough  concentrate  nitric  acid  to 
dissolve  it,  formini^  a  clear  amlxjr-colored  solution.  About 
.12  cubic  centimeters  will  generally  be  the  right  amount 
of  acid. 

Suspend  a  thermometer  in  the  solution,  bring  its  temper- 
ature to  exactly  Sr)"",  add  7^)  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium 
molybdate,  and  a.^^itatc  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  5  minutes 
by  .giving  the  flask  a  rotary  motion,  or  by  shaking  it.  The 
])lios])h()rus  will  now  be  completely  precipitated  as  ammo- 
nium ph(xspho-molylxlate.  After  allowing  it  to  settle  for 
15  or  20  minutes,  filter  and  determine  the  phosphorus  in  it 
by  one  of  the  following  methods. 

38.  WoIprlilnpT  as  Maprnoslmn  Pyrophosphate. — Wash 
the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly  with  2-pcr-cent.  nitric  acid, 
dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  precipitate  the  iihosphorus  as  magne- 
siimi-ammonium  phosphate,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  as 
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magfnesium  pyrophosphate,  following  the  directions  given  in 
Art.  16. 

This  method  is  much  longer  than  some  of  the  others,  but, 
as  it  is  probably  the  most  reliable  of  any,  it  is  largely  used 
in  settling  disputes,  and  in  other  cases  where  extreme  accu- 
racy is  required. 

39.  Titration  With  Permanganato. — Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly  with  an  acid  ammonium-sulphate  solu- 
tion, place  the  funnel  in  the  neck  of  a  5()()-cubic-centimetcr 
flask,  spread  the  filter  on  the  side  of  the  funnel,  or  break  its 
apex  with  a  glass  rod,  and  wash  as  much  of  the  precipitate 
as  convenient  into  the  flask  with  water.  To  dissolve  thj 
precipitate  adhering  to  the  paper,  ix)ur  dilute  ammonia  over 
it,  and  wash  the  paper  thoroughly  with  water,  allowing  all 
the  solution  to  run  into  the  flask. 

Enough  ammonia  should  be  added  to  dissolve  all  the  yel- 
low precipitate,  both  on  the  filter  and  in  the  flask,  but  a  large 
excess  should  bo  avoided.  Pour  15  grams  of  granulated  zinc 
into  the  flask,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (made  by  adding  1  part  of  concentrate  acid  to  3  parts 
of  water),  place  a  srnall  funnel  in  the  neck  of  the  flask 
and  heat  gently  for  half  an  hour,  when  reduction  will  be 
complete. 

Pour  the  contents  of  the  flask,  which  should  still  contain 
some  undissolved  zinc,  upon  a  large  folded  filter,  receiving 
the  filtrate  in  a  large  beaker.  Rinse  out  the  flask  with  water, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  main  solution  has  passed  througli,  pour 
this  on  the  paper.  When  these  washings  have  passed 
through,  fill  the  filter  once  with  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  passes  through,  titrate  the  solution  with  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

As  the  permanganate  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  gradually 
changes  color,  and  finally  becomes  colorless.  A  few  addi- 
tional drops  of  the  permanganate  will  now  impart  a  faint 
pink  to  the  solution,  indicating  that  the  reaction  is  complete. 
From  the  amount  of  permanganate  used,  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  in  the  sample  is  obtained. 
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40.  Titration  With  Nitric  Acid.— Wash  the  yellow 
precipitate  four  times  with  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid, 
and  then  four  times  with  a  l-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate.  Remove  the  filter  containing  the  yellow  precipitate 
to  a  beaker,  add  standard  sodium-hydrate  solution  in. suffi- 
cient quantity  to  completely  dissolve  the  precipitate,  and  stir 
w4th  a  glass  rod  until  the  filter  paper  is  broken  up  into  a  pulp. 
About  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  sodium  hydrate 
will  usually  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  added  from  a  burette, 
and  the  amount  used  should  be  carefully  noted.  Dilute  the 
solution  to  75  or  100  cubic  centimeters  with  water,  add  a  few 
drops  of  phenol-phthalein,  and  titrate  with  a  standard  solution 
of  nitric  acid  that  exactly  matches  the  standard  sodium 
hydrate.  The  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate  used  to  dissolve 
the  precipitate,  minus  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  required  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  sodium  hydrate,  gives  the  amount  of 
sodium  hydrate  actually  needed  to  dissolve  the  precipitate, 
and,  from  this,  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  calculated. 

41.  Weigrhlngr  tho  Yellov  Precipitate. — As  ammo- 
nium phospho-molybdate,  precipitated  as  above  directed, 
contains  1.G3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  weighed,  and 
the  phosphorus  thus  determined.  If  this  method  is  employed, 
filter  through  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  110°  in  an  air 
bath  for  1  hour,  and  weighed  quickly  between  matched 
glasses.  Wash  the  precipitate  from  six  to  ten  times  with  a 
2-per-cent.  solution  of  nitric  acid,  place  the  filter  containing  the 
precipitate  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  in  an  air  bath,  dry  for  1  hour 
at  110°,  and  weigh  quickly  between  matched  glasses.  The 
increase  over  the  first  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  yellovv'  pre- 
cipitate, and  as  this  contains  1.^3  |x^r  cent,  of  phosphorus,  the 
ixjrccntage  of  phosphorus  in  the  sample  is  readily  calculated 
from  this  weight. 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  PII0>JPII011US  DKTERMIXATIOXS. 

43.  Acid  Amnionluiu  Sulphate. — To  make  up  the 
acid  ammonium-sulphate  solution  used  in  washing  the  yellow 
precipitate,  add  27  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia 
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to  \  liter  of  water;  then  slowly  add  25  cubic  centimeters 
of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  the  solution  to 
1  liter  with  cold  water.  After  mixing  the  solution  well,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

4:3«  standard  Potassium  Pcrmangranate. — When  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen,  gener- 
ated by  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  add,  the  molybdic  oxide  is 
reduced  to  a  lower  oxide,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is 
still  in  doubt,  but  which  appears  to  be  Mo^^O^^.  When  per- 
manganate is  added  to  this,  the  molybdenum  is  oxidized  to 
molybdic  oxide  again,  probably  according  to  the  equation; 

At  all  events,  34  molecules  of  KMnO^  produce  GO  mole- 
cules of  MoO^.  From  this  wc  see  that  2  molecules  of  per- 
manganate, which  oxidize  5G0  parts  of  iron,  will  produce 
608.23  parts  of  MoO^  from  the  reduced  oxide;  or,  the 
strength  of  a  permanganate  solution  in  terms  of  molybdic 
oxide  is  90. 7G  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in  terms  of  iron.  As 
the  yellow  precipitate  contains  1.794  per  cent,  as  much  phos- 
phorus as  molybdic  oxide,  the  strength  of  the  permanganate 
solution  in  terms  of  phosphorus  is  l.r»28  per  cent,  of  its 
strength  against  iron.  From  this  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus may  readily  be  calculated  when  the  titration  is  per- 
formed with  any  permangariate  solution  of  known  strength. 
In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
make  a  permanganate  solution  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  =  .006141  gram  of  iron.  Its  strength  against 
molybdic  oxide  is  90.76  per  cent,  of  this,  or  .005574  gram, 
and  its  strength  against  phosphorus  is  1. 794  per  cent,  of  this, 
or  .0001  gram. 

To  make  such  a  solution,  dissolve  .8597  gram  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  contains  .12282  gram  of  iron,  in 
150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  titrate  with  the  permanganate, 
and  dilute  imtil  just  20  cubic  centimeters  are  required  to 
oxidize   the  iron  in   this   quantity  of   ferrous   ammonium 
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sulphate.  To  make  the  permanganate  solution,  dissolve 
3.5  grams  of  pure  potassium  permanganate  in  water,  dilute 
to  a  little  less  than  1  liter,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  dark 
place  2  or  3  days  before  the  first  titration.  When  this  is 
diluted  until  20  cubic  centimeters  of  it  just  oxidize  .12282 
gram  of  iron,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  .0001  gram 
of  phosphorus.  After  standardizing  the  solution  in  this 
way,  it  is  best  to  test  it  against  a  standard  steel  or  iron  in 
which  the  phosphorus  has  been  repeatedly  determined  grav- 
imetrically,  by  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

44.  Sodium  Hydrate  and  Nitric  Acid. — These  solu- 
tions are  usually  made  up  of  a  convenient  strength  and  made 
to  match  each  other  exactly,  and  the  factor  for  phosphorus 
is  then  calculated.  In  laboratories  where  large  quantities  of 
these  solutions  are  used,  this  is  usually  done  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve 77  grams  of  sodium  hydrate  in  500  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  to  this  add  a  saturated  solution  of  barium 
hydrate,  drop  by  drop,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  then 
filter  at  once,  dilute  the  solution  to  1  liter,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  keep  in  a  tightly  stop^x^rod  bottle  as  a  stock  solution. 
For  use,  dihUc  200  cubic  centimeters  of  the  stock  solution 
to  2  liters,  mix  thorouo^hly,  and  standardize  against  the 
nitric-acid  solution  made  up  as  follows: 

Dilute  100  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr. 
to  1  liter,  mix  thoroughly,  and  keep  in  a  tightly  stoppered 
bottle  as  a  stock  solution.  A  solution  of  approximately 
the  riijfht  streiiij;-tli  for  use  is  made  by  diluting  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  tliis  stcx:k  solution  to  2  liters  and  mixing 
thoroughly. 

Having  now  the  two  solutions  of  approximately  the  right 
strength  for  use,  the  next  step  is  to  standardize  them  so  that 
they  exactly  match  each  other.  To  do  this,  measure  25  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sodium  hvdrate  into  a  beaker  from  a 
burette,  add  about  r»0  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  phcnol-phthalein;  titrate  witli  the  nitric  acid,  and 
dilute  the  stronger  solution  until  25  cubic  centimeters  of  one 
exactlv  neutralize  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  other. 
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The  method  of  calculatingf  the  factor  for  phosphorus  is  best 
explained  by  means  of  an  example.  Weigh  .3  gram  of  pure 
ammonium  phospho-molybdate  into  a  beaker,  and,  from  a 
burette,  add  standard  sodium  hydrate  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  completely  dissolve  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  solution  are  added.  Dilute  this  with 
about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
phenol-phthalein,  and  titrate  with  the  standard  nitric  acid. 
If  6  cubic  centimeters  of  this  arc  used  in  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  sodium  hydrate  in  the  solution,  it  shows  that 
24  cubic  centimeters  of  the  standard  sodium  hydrate  were 
actually  used  in  dissolving  .  3  gram  of  the  yellow  precipitate. 
As  the  yellow  precipitate  contains  1.G3  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, 1  gram  of  it  contains  .0163  gram  of  phosphorus, 
and  .3  gram  of  it  contains  .00480  gram.  Hence,  24  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sodium  hydrate  =  .00481)  gram,  and  1  cubic 
centimeter  =.000204  gram  of  phosphorus. 

The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sodium  hydrate  actu- 
ally used  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  multiplied  by  this  factor, 
gives  the  weight  of  phosphorus,  and  this,  divided  by  the 
weight  of  sample  taken,  and  the  result  multiplied  by 
100,  gives  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  sample. 
In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  handier  to  drop  the  first 
two  ciphers  in  the  factor  instead  of  multiplying  the  result 
by  100.  

MANGANESE. 

45.  The  three  methods  most  frequently  used  for  the 
determination  of  manganese  in  iron  arc  Ford's  method, 
Volhard's  method,  and  the  color  method.  Ford's  method  is 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable,  and  is  very  largely  used  in 
settling  disputes,  establishing  standards,  etc.,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  be  very  largely  used  in  doing  the  routine  work  of  an 
iron-works  laboratory.  Volhard's  method,  if  properly  carried 
out,  yields  very  accurate  results,  and  is  suffici(mtly  short  to 
be  largely  employed  in  routine  work.  The  color  method  is 
not  generally  considered  as  reliable  as  the  other  methods  in 
the  case  of  iron,  but,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
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it  yields  results,  it  is  quite  largely  used  as  a  guide  in  manu- 
facturing processes,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
chemist,  it  yields  very  satisfactory  results. 

46.  Ford^s  Method. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  the  drillings 
in  65  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  and  boil 
until  the  solution  becomes  almost  syrupy;  then  add  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  nitric  acid  of  1.42  Sp.  Gr.,  boil  for  a  few 
moments,  and  add  from  5  to  10  grams  of  potassium  chlorate 
to  the  boiling  solution,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  precipitate  the 
manganese  as  dioxide.  When  precipitation  is  complete,  the 
greenish-yellow  gas  above  the  liquid  gives  a  puff  and  disap- 
pears. Now  add  1  gram  more  of  potassium  chlorate,  boil 
1  or  2  minutes,  and  cool  rapidly  by  standing  the  beaker  in 
cold  water.  When  the  solution  has  become  cold  and  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled,  filter  through  asbestos,  and  from  this 
point  proceed  as  directed  in  Art.  26. 

47.  Volhartrs  Metliod. — Dissolve   1.5    grams   of  the 

drillings  in  a  porcelain  dish  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.^  vSp.  Gr. ,  and  when  the  violent  action  ceases,  add 
12  cubic  centimeters  of  half-strength  sulphuric  acid;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  ignite  until  dense  white  fumes  of  SO^  are 
given  off.  Allow  the  residue  to  cool,  add  100  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water,  and  boil  until  solution  is  complete.  When 
cool,  wash  the  solution  into  a  30()-cubic-centimeter  graduated 
flask,  nearly  neutralize  the  acid  with  a  concentrate  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  add  an  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide  in 
water  until  tlie  mixture  assumes  the  color  of  cofTce  with 
cream.  Dilute  with  water  to  exactly  300  cubic  centimeters, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  pour  the  solution  through  a  large  fluted 
filter  placed  in  a  dry  funnel,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a  clean 
dry  beaker.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  transfer  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  solution  to  a  500-cubic-centimeter  flask,  add 
1  drop  of  concentrate  nitric  acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and  titrate 
with  potassium  perman^^anate,  brini^^ing  the  solution  just  to 
boiling,  and  shaking  it  well  after  each  addition  of  permanga- 
nate, to  cause  the  precipitate  formed  to  collect  and  settle 
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rapidly.     A  pink  tinge  in  the  clear  liquid  above  the  precipi- 
tate indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

48.  The  Color  Method. — Weigh  out  .2  gram  of 
standard  iron  in  which  the  manganese  has  been  carefully 
determined,  and  pour  it  into  a  10-inch  test  tube ;  then  place 
exactly  the  same  weight  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  a  simi- 
lar test  tube,  and  dissolve  each  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of 
nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.  When  violent  action  ceases,  stand 
the  tubes  on  a  sand  bath  heated  by  a  good  burner,  or  sus- 
pend them  over  Argand  burners,  and,  after  solution  is  com- 
plete, boil  them  gently  until  the  yellowish  fumes  are  entirely 
expelled  from  the  tubes.  Then  add  about  2  grams  of  lead 
peroxide  to  each  and  continue  the  boiling  for  3  minutes. 
The  lead  peroxide  oxidizes  the  manganese  to  permanganic 
acid,  which  has  the  well  known  color  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate. Cool  the  solutions  rapidly  by  standing  the  test  tubes 
in  cold  water. 

When  the  solutions  are  cool,  and  the  insoluble  matter  has 
completely  settled,  decant  the  standard  into  a  graduated 
reading  tube  having  an  inside  diameter  of  about  ^  inch,  and 
dilute  it  until  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  represents 
.01  per  cent,  of  manganese.  For  example,  if  the  standard 
iron  contains  .3  per  cent,  of  manganese,  dilute  the  solution 
to  30  cubic  centimeters.  Then  decant  the  solution  to  be 
tested  into  a  similar  reading  tube,  and  dilute  it  until  it  has 
exactly  the  same  color  as  the  standard.  Each  cubic  centi- 
meter of  this  solution  will  then  represent  .01  per  cent,  of 
manganese;  thus,  if  the  solution  is  diluted  to  35  cubic  centi- 
meters to  make  the  colors  agree,  the  sample  contains  .35  per 
cent,  of  manganese.  If  care  is  taken  in  decanting  the  solu- 
tions from  the  test  tubes  to  the  reading  tubes,  all  but  2  or 
3  drops  of  the  liquid  may  be  decanted  without  introducing 
any  of  the  insoluble  matter. 

Instead  of  heating  the  samples  over  a  burner  or  on  a  sand 
bath,  the  tubes  are  sotnetimes  stood  in  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  that  boils  at  115°.  In  this  way,  the  solutions  may 
be  boiled  without  danger  of  breaking  the  tubes.    It  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  results,  the 
standard  and  the  sample  to  be  tested  must  be  treated  in  as 
near  the  same  manner  as  possible. 


CARBOX. 

49.  Carbon  is  not  usually  determined  in  pig*  iron,  but 
occasionally  the  percentage  of  this  element  is  required. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  determined  by  one  of  the  com- 
bustion methods  given  in  Art.  55  ct  seq,y  using  1  gram  of 
the  sample  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  solvent.  The 
ci^^lor  method  for  carbon  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of 
pig  iron. 

STEHIi. 

50.  Although  steel  is  usually  more  regular  than  pig  iron 
in  composition,  it  is  still  far  from  homogeneous  in  many 
instances,  and,  consequently,  in  taking  a  sample,  drillings 
from  ditlerent  parts  of  the  piece  sampled  should  be  obtained  if 
possible.  Tile  bottom  of  an  ingot  seldom  has  exactly  the  same 
comj.x>siiion  as  iho  top,  and  the  cx^nterof  a  rod  or  wire  usually 
ditl'ers  in  com  position  from  the  metal  at  the  surface.  These 
irregularities  in  composition  should  always  be  taken  into 
accotint  wlicn  selectin^^a  sample  for  analysis.  A  sample  of 
steel  is  not  so  likely  to  c«>ntain  sand  as  is  pig  iron,  but  it  may 
contain  scale,  and.  if  this  is  present,  the  sample  should  be 
freed  from  it  by  means  i^i  the  magnet,  as  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron. 

The  principal  determinations  made  in  the  analysis  of  steel 
are  silicon,  sulphur,  pJiospJioriis,  itiangancsCy  and  carbon. 
vSilicon  is  less  frcipiently  determined  than  the  other  elements, 
but  its  estimation  is  important  in  some  cases.  Stdphur  and 
maui^anese  are  determined  in  steel  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  they  arc  estimated  in  iron,  and,  as  the  determina- 
tion of  these  elements  in  pig  iron  has  been  thoroughly 
described,  they  will  not  be  treated  at  this  point.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  the  color  method  for  manganese 
is  considered  more  reliable  in  the  case  of  steel  than  when 
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applied  to  pig  iron.  In  fact,  for  the  routine  work  in  steel- 
works laboratories,  it  is  used  much  more  than  any  other 
method. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  color  method  is  only  accu- 
rate for  samples  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  manganese, 
but  chemists  that  have  used  this  method  largely,  usually 
regard  it  as  reliable  in  the  case  of  all  samples  containing  less 
than  2  per  cent.,  and  some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  it 
will  yield  satisfactory  results  with  samples  containing  even 
higher  percentages.  A  standard  steel,  having,  approximately, 
the  same  jx^rcentage  of  manganese  as  the  sample  tested, 
should  always  be  used;  hence,  it  is  best  to  have  several 
standards  containing  different  quantities  of  manganese. 
Sometimes  samples  of  iron  are  compared  with  a  steel  stand- 
ard, but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  compare  samples  of  steel  with 
a  steel  standard,  and  samples  of  iron  with  an  iron  standard. 
Aside  from  what  has  just  been  said,  in  determining  sulphur 
and  manganese  in  steel,  the  directions  given  for  the  determi- 
nation of  these  elements  in  iron  should  be  followed  exactly. 


SILICON. 

51.  Weigh  5  grams  of  the  drillings  into  a  porcelain  dish, 
cover  it  with  a  watch  glass,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.,  and  35  cubic  centimeters  of  half-strength 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  rapidly  over  an  Argand  burner 
until  the  solution  begins  to  bump;  then  turn  out  the  flame, 
remove  the  cover,  and  stir  the  syrupy  solution  vigorously  for 
a  few  moments,  when  it  will  solidify.  Or,  after  adding  the 
acid,  stand  the  dish  on  a  sand  bath,  with  the  cover  drawn  to 
one  side,  and  allow  it  to  slowly  evaporate  to  dryness.  In 
either  case,  heat  the  residue  over  an  Argand  burner  until 
dense  white  fumes  are  given  off.  When  cool,  add  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  half-strength  hydrochloric  acid  and  about 
75  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  heat  until  sohition  is  com- 
plete, and  boil  the  solution  a  few  minutes  to  make  sure 
that  all  iron  salts  are  dissolved.  Filter  through  a  small 
ashless    filter,   wash    first    with   half-strength    hydrochloric 
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addf  then  once  with  water,  then  again  with  half-strength 
hydrochloric  add,  and,  finally,  wash  five  or  six  times  with 
water.  Wrap  the  filter  around  the  precipitate,  place  them 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after  burning"  off  the  paper, 
ignite  intensely  over  a  blast  lamp.  Cool  in  a  desiccator 
and  weigh  as  silica  SiO^^  which  contains  47.02  per  cent  of 
silicon. 

Sometimes  a  correction  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  SiO^  in  hydrofluoric  add,  add  2  or  3  drops  of 
sulphuric  add,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite,  cool,  and  weigh 
again.  If  the  determination  is  properly  performed,  this  is 
unnecessary,  for,  in  this  case,  the  result  obtained  by  the  cor- 
rection will  seldom,  if  ever,  differ  from  the  first  result;  and, 
if  there  is  a  difference,  it  VfiVL  be  very  slight. 


PHOSPHOBUS. 

52.  The  phosphorus  in  steel  may  be  determined  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  for  the  determination  of  this  ele- 
ment in  iron,  and  one  of  these  methods  is  generally  employed. 
In  addition  to  these,  however.  Dr.  Drown  has  proposed  a 
method  in  which  the  phosphofus  is  oxidized  and  the  organic 
matter  destroyed  by  potassium  permanganate  in  a  nitric-acid 
solution,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  this  method  is  quite 
largely  employed.  Other  methods  of  oxidizing  the  phos- 
phorus in  solution  have  also  been  proposed,  but  none  of  these 
have  come  to  be  used  so  generally  as  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Drown.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  samples  of  steel — 
notably,  those  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbon — do 
not  yield  all  their  phosphorus  when  oxidized  by  any  of  these 
wet  methods,  but  this  objection  d(X'S  not  appear  to  be  proven. 
Dr.  Drown's  method  yields  very  accurate  results  with  ordi- 
nar}'  steel,  and  many  chemists  consider  it  perfectly  reliable 
in  all  cases.  Others,  however,  prefer  to  use  one  of  the  meth- 
ods given  for  the  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  until 
the  objection  mentioned  has  been  more  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. These  methods  are  applied  to  steel  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  they  are  to  iron. 
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53.  Drcwu's  Metliod. — Weigh  2  grams  of  the  drillings 
into  a  12  or  16  ounce  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1.13  Sp.  Gr.,  and,  after  violent  action 
ceases,  boil  the  solution- for  2  or  3  minutes.  Add  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  potassium-permanganate  solution  containing 
about  12  gjams  to  the  liter,  and  continue  the  boiling  until 
the  pink  color  of  the  permanganate  is  destroyed.  If  the 
solution  becomes  clear,  more  permanganate  must  be  added, 
and  the  boiling  continued  until  a  brown  precipitate  forms, 
when  oxidation  of  phosphorus  and  carbon  will  be  complete. 
Remove  the  flask  from  the  heat  for  a  moment,  and  add  pure 
ferrous  sulphate,  in  very  small  portions,  until  the  precipitate 
is  nearly  dissolved;  then  boil  it  again  for  a  few  moments 
until  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Remove  the  flask 
from  the  heat,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  cautiously  add 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  of  .90  Sp.  Gr.,  allowing  the 
ammonia  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  flask,  to  avoid  loss  by 
spattering. 

Boil  the  solution  again  for  a  few  moments,  to  completely 
dissolve  the  iron  precipitate ;  then  insert  a  thermometer  and 
allow  the  solution  to  cool  to  85°.  When  at  exactly  this  tem- 
perature, add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium-molybdatc 
solution,  causing  it  to  rinse  off  the  thermometer  as  it  flows 
into  the  flask.  Give  the  flask  a  rotary  motion  for  a  few 
moments,  then  close  it  with  a  clean  rubber  stopper,  and 
shake  vigorously  for  5  minutes.  Allow  the  precipitate  to 
settle  for  15  minutes,  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  the 
acid  ammonium-sulphate  solution  described  in  Art.  43. 
Wash  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  is  convenient  into  the 
flask  in  which  the  precipitation  was  made,  and  dissolve  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  paper  with  dilute  ammonia,  adding 
enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  all  the  precipitate;  then  wash 
the  filter  thoroughly  with  water,  allow  the  ammonia  and 
washings  to  run  into  the  flask  with  the  main  part  of  the 
precipitate,  and  stir  this  until  the  precipitate  is  completely 
dissolved. 

To  this  solution  add  about  12  grams  of  granulated  zinc 
and  80  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (I  part  of 
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This  method  is  fre^juently  modified  by 
pusciir.g  the  solution  i:»f  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate :!:ro::.rh  a  reviucior  instead  of  redu- 

^i::.:  ::  by  heating  in  a  tlask  with  zinc  and 
^  •  *  •  - »'  •  •  •— t  -.  >  i  "■ '  I  • 

54.  The  Itediictor. — At  ti.e  present 
tirr.c,  c.-cnrists  are  bei^nning  to  use  a 
rclu'.t'jr  c:u:ie  larcTL-lv  to  reduce  solutions. 
A  >i:r.ple  form  «.•£  reductor  is  shown  in 
I'i^^  1'.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Draw  out 
a  {>:cL(j  of  i4l:i>s  tubing  having  an  inside 
ci.iincler  (»t  about  i  inch;  cut  it  off  at  a 
prjint  about  13  inches  from  the  end,  and 
pass  thu  small  p(jrtion  of  the  tube  thus 
drawn  out  through  one  of  the  perforations 
of  a  rublKT  stopper  fitted  in  a  filtering 
flask.  Drop  in  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
glass  that  arc  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  small  part  of  the  tube,  and,  on  this, 
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pour  about  1  inch  of  coarse  quartz  sand  that  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  (first,  by  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  washing  with  distilled  water)  and  thoroughly 
dried.  On  this,  pour  about  12  inches  of  pure  granulated 
zinc  that  will  pass  through  a  20-niesh  but  not  through  a 
30-mesh  sieve,  and  close  the  tube  with  a  singly  perforated 
stopper  through  which  the  stem  of  a  funnel  is  passed.  When 
a  solution  containing  acid  is  poured  in  the  funnel  and  drawn 
through  the  column  of  zinc,  it  is  completely  reduced  at  once, 
and,  after  washing  the  zinc  thoroughly,  is  ready  for  titration. 
To  use  the  reductor  in  the  determination  of  phosphorus  by 
the  method  just  given,  dissolve  the  yellow  precipitate  in 
ammonia  as  directed,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  3  parts  water),  dilute  to 
200  cubic  centimeters,  pour  it  in  the  funnel  and  draw  it 
through  the  reductor  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  Wash 
all  the  solution  out  of  the  reductor  by  drawing  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  through  it,  and  titrate  the  solution  at 
once  with  permanganate.  The  reagents  used  destroy  some 
permanganate,  and  the  amount  thus  used  up  must  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  blanks,  and  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  permanganate  used  in  the  titrations.  Several  blanks,  con- 
taining, approximately,  the  same  amount  of  each  of  the 
reagents,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  free  acid,  and 
having,  approximately,  the  same  bulk  as  the  solution  to  be 
titrated,  should  be  passed  through  the  reductor  and  titrated. 
The  first  blank  will  generally  use  more  permanganate  than 
the  succeeding  ones;  if  this  is  the  case,  this  result  should  be 
discarded,  and  the  average  of  the  others  taken  as  the  amount 
of  permanganate  to  be  deducted  in  each  case. 


CARBON. 

55.  Unlike  any  of  the  other  elements  contained  in  steel, 
carbon  is  known  to  exist  in  at  least  two  conditions  in  the 
metal,  in  forms  known  as  graphite  and  combined  carbon.  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  combined  carbon  exists  in  two 
modifications,  which   are  known  as  hardening  and  cement 
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carbon y  and  recent  investigations  have  made  this  view  appear 
almost  certain. 

It  was  noticed  that  when  steel  was  worked,  the  results 
obtained  in  determining*  the  combined  carbon  by  the  color 
method  differed  during  the  working,  and  that  the  properties 
of  the  steel  also  differed.  It  appears  that  the  carbon  shown 
by  the  color  method  is  the  part  of  this  element  present  that 
imparts  to  the  steel  the  property  of  becoming  hard  when 
tempered,  and  has  received  the  name  of  hardening  carbon. 
The  color  method  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  in  the  routine  work  of  steel-works 
laboratories,  and,  as  the  amount  of  graphite  in  steel  is  very 
small,  and  cement  carbon,  if  such  a  form  exists,  is  not 
known  to  have  any  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  metal, 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  usually  reported 
merely  as  carbon. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  anal}i:ical 
chemistry  supplies  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  at 
least  two  forms  of  this  element  in  steel;  viz.,  combined 
carbon  and  ^^raphite,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the 
color  mcth(Kl  only  oivcs  a  part  of  the  combined  carbon, 
known  as  Jiardtuing  carbon.  For  a  long  time  the  results 
obtained  by  the  color  method  were  supposed  to  represent 
all  the  combined  carbon,  and  at  present  the  percentage 
thus  obtained  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  combined  carbon. 
Accurate  combustion  methods  are  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  total  carbon,  and  the  graphite;  and  from  these 
results,  the  combined  carbon  is  obtained  by  difference. 

Two  combustion  methods  arc  given.  The  first  one — 
burning  the  carbonaceous  residue  in  oxygen — is  the  most 
generally  used,  but  the  apparatus  is  costly,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  the  second  method,  the  apparatus  for  which  is 
inexpensive,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  accurate. 

The  carbon  is  not  very  often  determined  in  pig  iron,  but 
if  desired,  either  of  the  combustion  methods  here  given 
may  be  used  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  In  determin- 
ing the  carbon  in  pig  iron,  spicgclcisen,  etc.,  1  gram  of  sam- 
ple and  a  corresponding  amount  of  solvent  should  be  used. 
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Otherwise,  the  determinations  should  be  carried  out  exactly 
as  here  given. 

56.  Total  Carbon. — Weigh  out  3  grams  of  the  fine 
drillings,  add  300  cubic  centimeters  of  an  acid  solution  of 
the  double  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and  stir  until 
the  copper  thrown  out  at  first  is  all  redissolved.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  accomplished  in  a  beaker,  a  IG-ounce  Erlenmcyer 
flask,  or  a  heavy  glass  jar.  The  drillings  should  be  very  fine 
for  this  determination,  for  fine  drillings  yield  more  uniform 
results,  and,  with  coarse  drillings,  the  process  of  solution 
becomes  very  tedious.  If  necessary,  a  few  more  drops  of 
acid  may  be  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  80°.  When 
the  copper  is  all  taken  up  by  the  solution,  allow  it  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  to  settle,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

J.  Combustion  in  Oxygen.  —  Filter  on  a  felt  of  pure 
ignited  asbestos  in  a  platinum  boat  shown  in  Fig.  10,  leaving 
as  much  of  the  carbon  as  possible  in  the  vessel.    Add  10  cubic 


centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.1  Sp.  Cr.  to  the  vessel 
in  which  the  sample  was  dissolved,  and  so  manipulate  tliat 
this  add  shall  touch  every  part  of  the  vessel  that  has  come 
in  contact  vrith  the  solvent  liquid.  Pour  this  acid  on  the 
felt  in  the  boat,  wash  the  carbon  upon  the  felt  by  means  of 
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a  wash  bottle  containing  the  same  strength  acid,  and  con- 
tinue to  wash  with  this  acid  until  the  washings  come  through 
perfectly  clear.  Then  wash  with  water  until  the  washings 
no  longer  react  for  hydrochloric  acid  when  tested  with  silver 
nitrate.  Dry  the  carbon,  and  filter  by  placing  the  boat  in 
an  air  bath  heated  to  about,  but  not  above,  100°.  While 
this  is  drying,  weigh  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong,  and 
place  them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  carbon  train,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  is  prepared  as  follows: 

The  gasometers  a  and  b  contain  air  and  oxygen,  respect- 
ively, and  are  connected  with  the  Y  tube  r,  which  passes 
through  a  rubber  stopper  in  the  end  of  the  porcelain  tulx3 
fitted  in  the  combustion  furnace  dy  known  as  the  preheating 
furnace.  This  tube  should  project  at  least  5  inches  at  each 
end  of  the  furnace  to  prevent  the  rubber  stoppers  from 
becoming  hot,  and  contains  8  or  10  inches  of  granulated 
copper  oxide.  Next  comes  the  Geissler  bulb  c  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  known  as  the 
purifying  bulb. 

This  is  connected  with  the  combustion  tube  proper,  placed 
in  the  combustion  furnace  /.  It  is  a  tube  of  royal  Berlin 
porcelain  of  |  inch  internal  diameter,  and  glazed  inside  and 
out.  If  a  14-inch  Bunscn  furnace  is  used,  the  tulx;  should 
be  from  24  to  28  inches  long,  and  should  be  so  placed  that 
at  least  5  inches  of  it  project  at  each  end  of  the  furnace.  To 
prepare  this  tube,  place  three  or  four  tightly  fitting  disks  of 
copper  gauze  towards  one  end  of  it,  pour  about  4  inches  of 
granulated  copper  oxide  on  to  them,  and  hold  this  in  place 
by  placing  three  or  four  more  disks  of  copper  gauze  against 
it.  Next  to  these,  place  a  roll  of  pure  silver  gauze  (about 
2  inches  in  length)  that  nearly  fills  the  tube,  and  place  the 
tube  in  the  furnace  so  that  the  gases  evolved  when  the 
carbon  is  burned  will  pass  through  the  roll  of  silver  and 
the  copper  oxide.  To  the  combustion  tube  attach  a  bubble 
tube  ^filled  to  about  one-half  its  capacity  with  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate,  to  catch  any  free  chlorine  that  may 
escape  from  the  combustion  tube,  and  connect  this  with  a 
second  bubble  tube  //  filled  to  nearly  one-half  its  capacity 
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with  silver  sulphate  and  water,  to  absorb  any  hydrochloric 

add  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  carbon  dii»xide.     Tightly 
stoppered  te^t  tubes  may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  bubble 

tubes. 

Next  attach  a  U  tube  /  filled  with  dry  granulated  calcium 
chloride,  to  dry  the  gas.  To  this,  attach  the  weighed  Geissler 
absorption  bulby  containing  a  solution  erf  potassium  hydrate, 
and  connect  this  with  the  weighed  prolong  /■,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  granulated  calcium  chloride  that  has  been  dried 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fuse  the  calcium 
chloride  while  drj-ing  it  Different  parts  of  the  same  lot  of 
calcium  chloride  shotild  be  used  to  fill  the  prolong  and  the 
tube  /,  so  that  their  drying  power  will  be  the  same,  and, 
whenever  one  of  these  tubes  is  refilled,  the  other  should  also 
be  refilled  from  the  same  lot  of  calcium  chloride.  To  the 
prolon^'^,  attach  a  U  tube  /,  also  filled  with  calcium  chloride, 
to  prevent  any  moisture  from  entering  the  combustion  train 
from  this  end,  and  attach  this  U  tube  to  an  aspirator.  All 
connections  must  be  perfectly  tight,  so  that  gas  can  neithei 
enter,  n«^)r  escape  from,  the  apjxiratus,  and  the  ends  of  the 
'^Vct^s  tubes  s]i<»uldconie  as  near  as  possible  to  meeting  inside 
of  tlie  rublxT  tubing  used  iuv  connections.  The  pressure  in 
the  gasometers  a  and  ^  sh«  )uld  be  so  regulated  that  it  will 
force  air  or  oxy^»-en  throu<^di  the  purifying  bulb  r,  but  will 
not  force  tliem  through  the  bubble  tubes  ^  and  //. 

When  ready  to  commence  a  combustion,  light  the  burners 
of  the  ])reheatin;L,^  furnace  <'/,  and  ^^radually  increase  the  tem- 
])eralr.re  imtil  tlie  combustion  tube  containing  copp)er  oxide 
is  red  hot  for  5  or  0  inches  of  its  length.  Then  place  the 
]>lalinum  l)oat  containing  the  carbon  next  to  the  roll  of  silver 
foil  in  the  combustion  tube  of  the  furnace  /,  and  close  the 
connection.  vStart  the  combustion  by  lig-hting  enough  burn- 
ers, imder  the  part  of  the  tube  in  the  furnacey  that  contains 
the  cop]x,'r  oxide,  to  embrace  about  3  inches  of  it  in  flame, 
'i'hen  see  that  the  connection  between  the  air  gasometer  and 
the  prelieatin^  furnace  is  closed;  turn  on  the  oxygen,  and 
re^ndate  tlie  aspirator  so  that  about  three  bubbles  per  second 
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pass  through  the  bulb  j.  The  heat  and  aspiration  must  be 
so  regulated  that  a  steady  current  of  oxygen  passes  through 
the  bulb  Cy  and  there  must  not  be  back  pressure  at  this  point 
at  any  time  during  the  operation.  When  the  tube  over  the 
burners  has  become  fairly  red,  turn  on  two  more  burners, 
and,  when  the  tube  has  become  red  above  these,  turn  on  the 
burners  one  at  a  time,  allowing  the  tube  to  become  red 
above  each  burner  before  the  next  one  is  turned  on,  until 
the  tube  under  the  boat,  and  for  2  or  3  inches  back  of  it,  is 
embraced  in  flame. 

After  the  tube  has  become  red  over  all  the  burners  lighted, 
allow  the  combustion  to  proceed  for  from  20  to  40  minutes, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  carbon  to  be  burned.  Now, 
turn  off  every  second  burner,  stop  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
turn  on  the  air,  and  aspirate  until  about  1.5  liters  of  air  have 
passed  through  the  absorption  bulb  j  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  bubbles  per  second.  While  the  aspiration  is  going  on, 
turn  out  additional  burners  as  fast  as  possible,  without  dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  tube  from  too  sudden  cooling.  When 
the  required  amount  of  air  has  passed  through,  remove  the 
absorption  bulb  and  prolong,  cover  each  end  with  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is  closed,  with  a 
piece  of  glass  rod,  stand  them  in  the  balance  case  15  minutes 
to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  balance,  and  weigh.  The 
increase  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  CO^  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  contains  27.27 
per  cent,  of  carbon.  When  3  grams  of  sample  are  taken,  the 
weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  divided  by  1 1,  and  the  result  multi- 
plied by  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  sample. 

Before  making  a  determination  by  this  method,  two  blanks 
should  be  run,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  bulb  and  prolong 
changes  to  any  great  extent,  something  is  wrong  with  the 
apparatus  or  chemicals.  When  two  blanks  are  run  without 
changing  the  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong  more 
than  1  milligram,  the  last  weight  obtained  in  nmning  the 
blank  may  be  taken  as  the  first  weight  in  making  a  deter- 
mination. 

Dr.   C.   B.   Dudley,   to  whom  we  are   indebted  for  this 
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method,  advises  the  use  of  a  small  absorption  bulb  and  pro- — 
long,   the  whole,   when  filled  and  ready  for  use,  to  weij 
from  50  to  60  grams. 

2.  Combustion  by  Chromic  Acid. — Pour  the  solution  ii 
which  the  carbon  is  suspended  through  a  felt  of  pure  ignited- 
asbestos  in  a  filtering  tube,  prepared  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
leaving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  carbon  in  the  vessel  in 
which  solution  was  accomplished.  To  the  carbon  in  this- 
vessel,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1.1 
Sp.  Gr.  and  so  manipulate  that  the  acid  shall  touch  every 
part  of  the  vessel  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  solvent 
liquid.  Pour  this  through  the  filter,  wash  the  carbon  on  to 
the  asbestos  by  means  of  a  wash  bottle  containing  acid  of  the 
same  strength,  and  continue  to  wash  with  this  acid  until  the 
washings  are  colorless  as  they  come  through.  Then  wash 
with  distilled  water  for  some  time  after  the  washings  cease 
to  give  a  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid  when  tested  with 
silver  nitrate.  Transfer  the  carbon  and  asbestos  to  the 
flask  ay  using  not  more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to 
rinse  in  the  carbon,  and  place  the  flask  in  position  in  the 
carbon  train,  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

The  flask  a  containing  the  carbon  is  fitted  with  a  doubly 
perforated  sto])pcr,  through  one  perforation  of  which  the 
funnel  tube  b  is  passed.  This  is  connected  with  the  U  tube  r, 
which  is  filled  with  lumps  of  fused  potassium  hydrate,  and 
acts  as  a  purifying  tube.  Through  the  other  perforation  in 
the  stopper  of  the  flask  a,  is  passed  a  tube  connecting  with 
the  bubble  tube  d,  containing  pyrogallic-acid  solution  to 
absorb  free  chlorine  and  chlorine  comf>oimds  of  chromium. 
Tlie  bubble  tube  c  is  filled  to  a  little  less  than  half  its  capacity 
with  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  /"  is  a  similar 
bubble  tube,  filled  to  a  little  less  than  half  its  capacity  with 
an  acid  mixture  of  silver  sulphate  and  water.  The  U  tube^ 
is  filled  with  pure,  dry,  granulated  calcium  chloride. 

Next  conies  the  Geissler  absorption  bulb  //,  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  to  this  is  attached 
the  prolon<4  /,  containing  pure,  dr}%  granulated  calcium 
chloride.      The  absorption  bulb  and  prolong   are  weighed 
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before  they  are  introduced  into  the  train.  The  prolong  is 
connected  with  the  U  tube/,  containing  granulated  calcium 
chloride,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture  at  the  end  of 
the  train,  and  this  is  connected  with  an  aspirator.  A 
weighing  U  tube,  filled  to  two-thirds  its  capacity  with  soda 

0^ 


lime  and  the  other  one-third  with  granulated  calcium  chlo- 
ride, is  sometinies  substituted  for  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong,  but  this  change  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In 
lUaking  connections,  bring  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  as 
near  together  as  possible,  under  the  rubber  tubing,  and  be 
sure  all  connections  are  perfectly  tight  before  commencing 
a  determination. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  remove  the  stopper  from  the 
scparatory  funrtel  b,  introduce  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chromic  anhydride  CrO^,  allow  it  to 
"^^w  into  the  flask  a  containing  the  carbon,  and  close  the 
^top-cock.  Now  pour  100  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate 
**ilphurie  acid  that  has  been  heated  nearly  to  boiling  with  a 
Ixttle  chromic  anhydride,  into  the  scparatory  funnel,  insert 
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the  stopper  carrying  the  purifying  tube  c^  and,  by  turning 
the  stop-cock,  allow  the  acid  to  pass  slowly  into  the  flask  a. 
Use  the  aspirator  if  necessary.  Do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  any  gas  to  pass  out  through  the  separatory 
funnel.  Keep  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  so  that 
about  three  or  four  bubbles  per  second  show  in  the  absorp- 
tion bulb.  After  a  few  moments,  bring  a  burner,  turned 
\Qvy  low,  under  the  flask  a^  and  gradually  increase  the  tem- 
perature until  the  acid  mixture  just  begins  to  boil,  and 
maintain  this  temperature  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

The  carbon  will  now  all  be  converted  into  carbon  dioxide 
CO^  by  the  oxidizing  mixture.  Gradually  lower  the  flame  of 
the  burner,  and,  finally,  turn  it  out,  keeping  the  current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus  constant,  however.  When  about 
1  liter  of  air  has  passed  through  the  absorption  bulb  after  the 
light  is  extinguished,  disconnect  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong;  cover  each  end  with  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod, 
stand  them  in  the  balance  case  15  minutes  to  assume  the 
tem|xjratiirc  of  the  balance,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in 
wcii^ht  is  the  wei<^ht  of  carbon  dioxide  CO^  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  and  contains  27.27  percent,  of  carbon. 
When  3  ci^rams  of  sample  arc  taken,  the  percentage  of  carbon 
may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  11,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  100. 

This  mctlKxl  is  not  generally  considered  as  reliable  as  the 
first  one,  but  the  apparatus  is  simpler  and  less  expensive, 
and  when  carefully  performed  by  a  skilled  analyst,  it  yields 
very  aeeurate  results. 

57.  Graphite. — There  arc  two  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  graphite  in  steel  and  pig  iron  that  are  more  or  less 
used,  and  both  are  here  given.  The  first  method,  according 
to  which  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  the 
most  largely  used,  but  the  second  method,  in  which  the 
sample  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  yields  the  most  uniform, 
and  probably  the  most  accurate,  results.  The  details  of  the 
two  methods  are  as  follows: 
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L  Solution  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Dissolve  1  gram  of  pigf 
iron,  or  from  5  to  10  grams  of  steel,  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1. 1  Sp.  Gr.,  using  25  cubic  centimeters  for  the  pig  iron,  or 
15  cubic  centimeters  for  each  gram  of  steel  taken.  Cover 
the  beaker,  and  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Filter  on  an 
asbestos  felt  in  a  platinum  boat  or  filtering  tube,  washing 
the  carbon  on  to  the  asbestos  with  a  jet  of  hot  water.  Wash 
alternately  on  the  felt  with  hot  water  and  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1.1  Sp.  Gr.,  and  then  wash  two  or  three  times  with  hot 
water  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  of  1.1  Sp.  Gr. 
until  all  effervescence,  due  to  silicon,  ceases;  wash  the  potas- 
sium hydrate  out  of  felt  with  hot  water,  then  wash  twice 
with  alcohol  and  twice  with  ether,  and,  finally,  wash  with 
hot  water  until  the  last  trace  of  ether  is  removed  from  the 
precipitate  and  filter.  If  the  carbon  were  filtered  in  a  plati- 
num boat,  dry  it  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  100°,  intro- 
duce it  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  bum  it  in  oxygen,  following 
the  directions  given  in  Art.  56,  1.  If  a  filtering  tube  were 
used,  transfer  the  asbestos  and  carbon  to  a  flask,  using  not 
more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  wash  it  in,  and 
oxidize  the  carbon  by  means  of  chromic  anhydride  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  following  the  directions  given  in  Art.  56,  2.  In 
either  case,  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and 
prolong  is  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  obtained.  From 
this,  calculate  the  percentage  of  carbon,  and  call  the  result 
graphite, 

2.  Solution  in  Nitric  Acid, — Weigh  1  gram  of  pig  iron, 
or  from  5  to  10  grams  of  steel,  into  a  beaker,  and  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid  of  1,2  Sp.  Gr.,  using  25  cubic  centimeters  for  the 
pig  iron,  or  15  cubic  centimeters  for  each  gram  of  steel 
taken.  Stand  aside  until  the  residue  settles,  filter  on  a  felt 
of  ignited  asbestos  in  a  platinum  boat  or  a  filtering  tube, 
washing  the  carbon  on  to  the  asbestos  with  hot  water,  and 
wash  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Then  wash 
the  residue  with  a  solution  of  ]X)tassium  hydrate  of  1. 1  Sp.  Gr., 
follow  this  treatment  by  washing  several  times,  alternately, 
with  hot  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  of  l.I  Sp.  Gr.,  finally 
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washing  the  acid  out  of  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Next  wash 
twice  with  alcohol,  then  twice  with  ether,  and,  finally,  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  water.  If  a  platinum  boat  were  used  in 
filtering,  dry  it  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  100°,  place 
it  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  bum  in  oxygen  as  directed  in 
Art.  66,  1.  If  the  filtering  funnel  were  used,  transfer  the 
asbestos  to  a  flask,  using  less  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  to  rinse  the  carbon  in,  and  oxidize  by  means  of  chromic 
anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid,  following  the  directions  given 
in  Art.  66,  2.  In  either  case,  calculate  the  percentage  of 
carbon  found  from  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide,  showTi  by 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  bulb  and  prolong, 
and  call  the  vqsxxM  graphite, 

58.  Combined  Carbon. — Having  determined  the  total 
carbon  and  the  graphite  in  a  sample,  the  combined  carbon  is 
obtained  indirectly  by  subtracting  the  graphite  from  the 
total  carbon.  This  process  would  be  much  too  long  for 
general  use  in  a  steel-works  laboratory,  and,  for  the  routine 
work,  the  color  method  is  universally  employed.  This 
method,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  probably  only  gives 
a  part  of  the  combined  carbon,  but,  as  this  is  not  certain,  and 
as  the  ])art  shown  by  this  method  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
part  exerting"  any  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
steel,  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  at  present  reported  as 
combined  carbon. 

59.  The  Color  Method  for  Carbon. — The  color  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  ^vhcn  a  sample  of  steel  is  dissolved 
in  ])ure  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr. ,  it  imparts  to  the  solution  a 
depth  of  color  that  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
combined  carbon  it  contains.  Hence,  the  amount  of  com- 
bined carbon  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  color 
of  the  solution  of  tlie  sample  to  be  analyzed  with  the  color  of 
the  solution  of  a  sample  in  wliich  the  carbon  has  been  care- 
fully determined  by  combustion  methods.  There  are  several 
things,  however,  that  have  an  influence  on  the  color  pro- 
duced.    The  method  of  solution,  the  chemical  composition 
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of  the  steel,  the  physical  treatment  it  has  received,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  was  manufactured,  all  appear  to  have 
their  influence  on  the  color  produced;  hence,  the  standard 
steel  should  have,  approximately,  the  same  composition, 
should  have  been  manufactured  by  the  same  process,  and 
received  the  same  physical  treatment,  and  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  samples 
to  be  tested.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  both  the 
standard  steel  and  the  samples  for  analysis  are  taken  as  the 
metal  is  poured  into  the  mold. 

A  number  of  modifications  of  this  method  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  used,  and  many  of  them  have  advantages  for 
steels  of  certain  composition.  One  that  the  writer  has  used 
very  largely  and  found  to  give  excellent  results  with  samples 
of  any  composition,  is  as  follows : 

Weigh  out  .5  gram  of  the  standard  steel,  and  exactly  the 
same  weight  of  each  of  the  samples  for  analysis;  transfer 
each  to  a  properly  labeled  test  tube  7  inches  long  by  ^  inch 
in  diameter,  and  stand  the  test  tubes  in  a  rack  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  ^  is  a  copper  disk  perforated 
to  receive  the  test  tubes,  and  ^,  which 
is  joined  to  the  copper  disk  by  the 
supports,  is  a  disk  of  coarse  cop- 
per gauze  for  the  test  tubes  to  rest 
on. 

Place  the  rack  containing  the  test 
tubes  with  the  samples  in  a  vessel  of  p^^  ^^ 

cold  water,  and  add  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  of  1. 2  Sp.  Gr.  to  each.  The  nitric  acid  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly  pure,  and  under  no  con- 
ditions must  it  contain  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
violent  action  ceases,  place  the  rack  containing  the  tubes  in 
a  water  bath  containing  boiling  water,  and  leave  them  in 
this  for  5  minutes  after  all  the  steel  is  dissolved,  shaking  the 
tubes  occasionally,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  film  of  iron  oxide.  Stand  the  rack  in  a  dish  of  cold  water 
2  minutes  for  the  solutions  to  cool,  decant  the  standard  into  a 
graduated  reading  tube  of  colorless  glass,  and  dilute  it  until 
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1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  represents  ,01  per  cent,  of 
carbon. 

Thus,  if  the  standard  contains  .15  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
dilute  the  solution  to  15  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled 
water.  Now  decant  one  of  the  samples  to  be  tested  into  a 
similar  reading  tube  that  has  exactly  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  one  containing  the  standard,  and  dilute  it  until  its 
color  exactly  matches  the  standard.  Each  cubic  centimeter 
of  this  will  now  represent  .01  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Thus,  if 
the  solution  amouuts  to  18  cubic  centimeters,  the  sample 
contains  .18  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon.  As  soon  as  the 
reading  is  taken,  this  tube  should  be  emptied,  rinsed,  a  sec- 
ond sample  introduced,  diluted,  and  read  in  the  same  way. 

Not  more  than  10  samples  should  be  analyzed  at  once,  and 
the  readings  should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the 
standard  gradually  loses  its  color  when  allowed  to  stand. 
The  colors  should  be  compared  in  diffused  light.  It  is  best 
to  stand  in  front  of  a  window  facing  north,  when  comparing 
them,  and  a  piece  of  wet  filter  paper  pressed  against  the  back 
.  of  the  tubes  sometimes  helps  to  determine  the  exact  tint.  A 
camera,  shown  in  Pig.  14,  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  consists  of  a  box  of  light  wood, 
blackened  inside.  About  1  inch  from 
the  end  b,  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
is  inserted.  Just  back  of  this,  two 
openings  are  made  in  the  top  to 
receive  the  comparison  tubes.  By 
viewing  the  solutions  from  the  end  a, 
the  tints  are  determined. 

If  the  steel  contains  more  than 
A  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  it 
is  best  to  use  samples  weighing  ,2  or 
.3  gram,  and  dissolve  them  in  5  or 
C  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid. 
As  it  takes  some  time,  as  a  rule, 
to  dissolve  samples  containing  so 
i  best  to  place  sinall  glass  bulbs  in  the 
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mouth  of  the  tubes  to  prevent  loss  of  acid  by  evaporation 
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during  solution.  In  reading  such  samples,  dilute  the  stand- 
ard until  1  cubic  centimeter  represents  .02  or  .03  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  dilute  the  sample  until  the  colors  agree,  and  multiply 
the  reading  by  the  factor.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  standard  steel  contains  .6  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  the 
solution  is  diluted  to  20  cubic  centimeters.  Each  cubic  cen- 
timeter will  then  represent  .03  per  cent,  of  carbon.  If  the 
solution  of  a  sample,  when  diluted  to  match  this,  amounts  to 
22  cubic  centimeters,  it  contains  22X.03  =  .66  per  cent,  of 
combined  carbon.  

SOLUTIONS  FOR  CARBON  DETERMINATIONS. 

60,  Copper  Potassluni  Chloride. — To  make  the  acid 
copper  potassium-chloride  solution,  used  in  dissolving  the 
sample  for  the  determination  of  total  carbon,  dissolve  1  pound 
of  the  solid  salt  in  1,300  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and,  if 
the  solution  is  not  perfectly  clear,  filter  through  ignited 
asbestos.  To  the  clear  solution  or  filtrate,  add  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  pure  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stir 
well  to  secure  thorough  mixing. 

61«  Potasstum  Hydrate. — The  potassium -hydrate  solu- 
tion used  in  the  absorption  bulb,  and  in  the  purifying  bulb, 
is  made  by  dissolving  pure  solid  potassium  hydrate  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  until  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.27  when  cold.  About  1  liter  of  this 
solution  may  be  made  from  400  grams  of  solid  potassium 
hydrate. 

62.  Ferrous  Sulphate. — To  make  the  acid  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  dissolve  the  pure  crystallized  salt  in  water, 
making  almost  a  saturated  solution,  and,  to  every  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  solution  add  5  drops  of  concentrate  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  solution  is  used  to  absorb  free  chlorine. 
It  appears  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  retain  most  of 
the  acid  thus  formed. 

63,  Silver  Snlpliate.  —  Dr.  Dudley  recommends  the 
following  method   for    the    preparation    of    this    solution: 
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Precipitate  silver  carbonate  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly.  By 
means  of  a  little  water,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  and  add  sulphuric  acid — at  last, 
drop  by  drop — while  agitating  the  mixture,  until  the  car- 
bonate is  completely  decomposed  and  the  liquid  is  distinctly 
acid  to  test  paper.  To  fill  the  bubble  tube,  shake  the  bottle 
well  and  pour  enough  of  the  milky  mixture  into  the  tube  so 
that  about  \  inch  of  solid  ^ill  settle  to  the  bottom ;  then  add 
water  to  fill  the  tube  to  nearly  one-half  its  capacity.  This 
solution  absorbs  any  hydrochloric  acid  that  may  pass  over 
from  the  ferrous-sulphate  tube. 

64.  Pyrogallle-Aeld  Solution. — This  solution  is  made 
up  by  mixing  .2  gram  of  pyrogallic  acid,  5  grams  of  neutral 
potassium  oxalate,  and  3  grams  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  and 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  water  sufficient  to  make  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution.  When  dissolved,  add  2  drops  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  render  the  solution 
distinctly  acid  to  test  paper.  This  solution  absorbs  free 
chlorine  and  chlorochromic  acid.  It  may  liberate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  it  tends  to  form  this  acid  from  the  oxides 
of  chlorine. 

ANALYSIS    OF    CO.VL  jVXD    COKE. 


PROXI3LVTE    AXAL.TSIS. 

G5.  A  proximate  analysis  of  coal  is  nearly  always  required, 
and,  ahhounrh  the  results  obtained  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
merely  comparative,  yet,  ^vhc^  the  directions  given  are 
strictly  followed,  the  results  obtained  arc  accurate  enough 
to  be  of  great  service  in  determining  the  value  of  the  coal 
for  various  purposes.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  directions  given  sliould  be  fijllowed  exactly  in  every  case, 
for  slight  variations  in  the  method  give  large  differences  in 
the  results,  and  as  the  results,  so  far  as  7noisti4rt\  volatile 
covibusiiblc  matter^  and  fixed  carbon  are  concerned,  are  only 
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comparative,  they  must  be  obtained  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  in  every  case  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value. 

In  selecting  a  sample,  about  5  pounds  of  the  coal  should 
be  taken,  exercising  care,  of  course,  to  get  a  sample  repre- 
senting the  whole  quantity.  Break  this  up  and  quarter  it 
down  until  a  sample  weighing  about  l60  grams  is  left.  Pul- 
verize this,  and  keep  it  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  until 
analyzed.  The  quartering  and  pulverizing  should  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  absorption  or  loss 
of  water,  and,  as  coal  in  the  powdered  form  changes  in  other 
respects,  especially  when  exposed  to  air,  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  tightly  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  analysis  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  sample  is  taken.  A  method 
of  analysis  that  gives  concordant  results,  and  is  probably 
more  largely  used  than  any  other  at  the  present  time,  is  as 
follows : 

66,  Moisture. — When  coal  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  100°,  it  loses  in  weight  for  a  time,  and  then 
begins  to  grow  heavier.  Consequently,  we  cannot  dry  the 
sample  in  the  ordinary  way  until  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dry  all  samples  for  a  certain 
time  at  a  fixed  temperature  to  obtain  concordant  results. 
The  following  method  of  doing  this  has  been  generally 
adopted:  Weigh  1  gram  of  the  pulverized  sample  into  a 
platinum  crucible  weighing  from  20  to  30  grams  and  having 
a  tight-fitting  cover.  Place  the  crucible,  uncovered,  in  an 
air  bath  having  a  temperature  ranging  from  105°  to  110°,  and 
heat  it  at  this  temperature  for  exactly  1  hour.  Place  the 
crucible  in  a  desiccator,  cover  it,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  As  soon 
as  cool,  weigh  covered,  and  call  the  loss  in  weight  moisture, 

67,  Volatile  Combustible  flatter. — Weigh  1  gram  of 
the  pulverized  sample  into  a  clean  platinum  crucible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  used  in  the  determination  of  moisture. 
Place  the  cover  on  tight,  and  heat  over  a  good  Bunsen 
burner  for  exactly  3.5  minutes;  then  bring  a  blast  lamp 
under  the  crucible  and  heat  it  for  exactly  3.5  minutes  more. 
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Do  not  allow  the  crucible  and  contents  to  cool  while  chan- 
ging burners,  but  keep  the  Bunaen  burner  under  the  crucible 
until  the  flame  from  the  blast  lamp  is  playing  on  it  Cool 
the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cooL  From 
the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  this  treatment,  subtract  the 
amount  of  moisture  found,  and  call  the  remainder  volatile 
combustible  matter.  This  determination  should  alwa3rs  be 
made  on  a  fresh  sample  of  coal,  and  not  on  the  sample  used 
for  the  determination  of  moisture. 

68«  Fixed  CiarlKuii  and  Ash. — ^After  weighing  the  cru- 
cible for  the  determination  of  volatile  combustible  matter, 
draw  the  cover  a  little  to  one  side,  place  the  crucible  in  an 
inclined  position  on  a  triangle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis^  Part  2,  place  a  good  Bunsen  burner  under  it, 
and  heat  until  the  carbon  is  completely  burned  off.  This 
operation  is  likely  to  prove  tedious,  and  may  be  hastened  by 
letting  the  crucible  cool  from  time  to  time,  and  by  stirring 
the  contents  with  a  stout  piece  of  platinum  wire,  taking 
care,  of  course,  not  to  lose  any  of  the  material  in  the  crucible 
while  stirring  it  up.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  produce 
too  strong  a  current  of  air  in  the  crucible  while  heating  it, 
as,  in  this  way,  particles  may  be  carried  out,  and  a  fictitious 
value  given  to  the  coal  or  coke  by  the  apparent  increase  in 
fixed  carbon  and  decrease  in  ash.  When  the  residue  in  the 
crucible  no  longer  shows  any  unbumed  carbon,  heat  it  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  cool  it  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  The 
difference  between  this  weight  and  the  last  one  is  the  weight 
of  fixed  carbon  in  the  sample,  and  the  substance  remaining 
in  the  crucible  is  ash.  The  percentages  of  the  different  con- 
stituents are,  of  course,  calculated  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
as  1-gram  samples  are  taken,  the  calculations  are  very  sim- 
ple. The  sum  of  the  percentages  of  fixed  carbon  and  ash  is 
approximately  the  percentage  of  coke  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  coal. 

69.     Sulphur. — There  are  two  methods  in  quite  general 
use  for  the  dcitermination  of  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke.    They 
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are  known  as  the  fusion  method  and  Eschka's  method.  The 
fusion  method  is  the  older,  and,  until  quite  recently,  was 
used  almost  exclusively,  but  at  the  present  time  Eschka's 
method  is  probably  the  more  generally  used.  Both  methods 
are  given  herewith. 

1.  The  Fusion  Method. — Weigh  out  1  gram  of  the  pul- 
verized sample,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  9  grams  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  5  grams  of  potassium  nitrate,  by  grinding 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
large  platinum  crucible.  Rinse  out  the  mortar  by  grinding 
in  it  about  1  gram  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  pour  this  on  the 
mixture  in  the  crucible.  Cover  the  crucible  and  heat  it  over 
a  Bunsen  burner.  A  very  gentle  heat  should  be  applied  at 
first,  and  the  temperature  should  be  raised  gradually,  remov- 
ing the  cover  from  time  to  time  to  sec  that  the  fusion  docs 
not  boil  over.  None  of  the  fusion  must  be  allowed  to  get  on 
the  outside  of  the  crucible,  or  it  will  absorb  sulphur  from 
the  burning  gas  and  cause  the  analysis  to  yield  erroneous 
results.  For  the  same  reason,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion  to  enter  the 
crucible.  When  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state 
of  quiet  fusion,  run  the  mass  well  up  on  the  sides  of  the  cru- 
cible, and  allow  it  to  cool. 

Dissolve  the  fusion  out  of  the  crucible  with  hot  water, 
wash  the  crucible  thoroughly,  boil  the  fusion  until  it  is  com- 
pletely disintegrated,  filter  off  the  insoluble  matter,  and  wash 
it  thoroughly  on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidulate  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  heat  to  boil- 
ing. Filter,  wash  the  filter  well  with  hot  water,  dilute  the 
filtrate  to  about  400  cubic  centimeters,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and 
precipitate  the  sulphur  by  adding  from  10  to  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  barium  chloride.  Stand 
the  solution  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitated  barium  sul- 
phate to  settle,  filter  through  a  paper,  or  an  asbestos  felt  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  ignite  moderately,  observing  the  precautions 
necessary  in  the  ignition  of  this  precipitate,  cool,  and  weigh 
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as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^y  which  contains  13.73  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

A  blank  determination  should  be  made  with  each  new  lot 
of  chemicals,  using  the  same  amount  of  each  that  is  used  in 
the  actual  determination ;  and  the  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
that  is  obtained  from  the  blank  determination  is  subtracted 
from  the  weight  obtained  in  each  sulphur  determination  of 
the  coal,  before  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  or  coke 
is  calculated. 

2.  Eschka's  Method, — Weigh  out  1  gram  of  the  pulverized 
coal  or  coke  and  mix  it  intimately  with  1.5  grams  of  Eschka 
mixture  (see  Art.  71)  by  grinding  them  together  in  a  mor- 
tar. Transfer  this  mixture  to  a  platinum  crucible  having  a 
capacity  of  about  30  cubic  centimeters,  rinse  out  the  mortar 
by  grinding  in  it  about  .5  gram  of  Eschka  mixture,  and  pour 
this  on  to  the  mixture  in  the  crucible.  Place  the  crucible  in 
a  slanting  position,  with  the  cover  drawn  aside,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  2,  and  apply  very  gentle 
heat  at  first,  allowing  the  flame  to  strike  the  crucible  near 
the  top  of  the  mixture.  If  the  gas  ordinarily  used  contains 
sulphur — and  all  coal  gas  does  contain  this  element — an 
alcohol  lamp  should  be  substituted  for  the  Bunsen  burner. 
After  a  time,  raise  the  temperature  and  move  the  burner 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  finally  heating  until  the 
crucible  shows  a  dull-red  color  for  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  from  the  bottom.  Now  stir  the  mixture  with  a  platinum 
wire  at  frequent  intervals  imtil  the  coal  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely burned.     This  will  usually  require  about  1  hour. 

As  coke  burns  much  more  slowlv  than  coal,  and  contains 
no  volatile  constituents,  a  stronger  heat  may  be  applied  at 
once  when  working  with  it.  Allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  add 
about  1  gram  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  contents,  and  mix 
it  in  thoroughly  by  means  of  the  piece  of  stout  platinum 
wire,  or  platinum  rod,  used  in  stirring  the  mixture.  Cover 
the  crucible,  heat  it  cautiously  until  the  ammonium  nitrate  is 
decomposed,  and,  finally,  raise  the  temperature  until  the 
crucible  is  heated  to  bright  rednCvSS.  Allow  it  to  cool,  extract 
the  contents  by  boiling  with  water,  remove  the  crucible  and 
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wash  it  with  water,  allowing  the  washings  to  nm  back  into 
the  dish.  Break  up  with  a  stirring  rod  any  lumps  that  may 
remain  in  the  solution,  and  boil  until  the  mass  is  completely 
disintegrated.  Filter  oflE  the  insoluble  matter,  wash  it  thor- 
oughly with  hot  water,  acidulate  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  and  heat  to  boiling  to  dissolve  the  residue.  Filter  off 
any  insoluble  matter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Heat  the  filtrate,  which  should  amount  to  about  250  cubic 
centimeters,  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphur  with 
from  10  to  20  cubic  centimeters  of  barium-chloride  solution. 

Stand  the  beaker  in  a  warm  place  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle;  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ignite  moderately, 
and  weigh  as  barium  sulphate  BaSO^j  which  contains  13.73 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  directions  given  in  Art.  32  should 
be  followed  in  filtering  and  igniting  this  precipitate. 

Although  chemicals  that  are  absolutely  free  from  sulphur 
may  be  obtained  for  this  determination  in  the  market,  a 
careful  blank  should  be  run  with  each  new  l(jt  of  reagents, 
for  some  so  called  C.  P.  (**  chemically  pure  ")  chemicals  are 
not  strictly  as  represented. 

70.     PhosphLoms. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  the  pow- 
dered sample  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  bum  off  the  carbon. 
This  may  be  done  as  in  the  determination  of  fixed  carbon, 
or,  if  the  laboratory  contains  a  muftle  furnace,  the  crucible 
may  be  placed  in  this  and  the  carbon  allowed  to  bum,  leav- 
ing the  crucible  uncovered  in  this  case.      As  samples  of 
anthracite  coal  and  coke  burn  very  slowly,  the  process  is 
Sometimes  hastened  by  burning  in  oxygen.     This  may  be 
^one  by  covering  the  crucible  with  a  perforated  piece  of 
platinum  foil,  and  leading  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  through 
this  perforation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  hydrogen  is  led 
into  the  Rose  crucible  in  the  ignition  of  copper  sulphide 
(see  Art.  18,*  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1). 

When  all  the  carbon  is  burned  off,  treat  the  residue  with 
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concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  with  water, 
filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and  stand  the  filtrate 
aside.  Dry  the  filter  and  residue,  bum  off  the  paper,  and 
fuse  the  residue  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  pure 
sodium  carbonate.  Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water,  filter  off 
the  insoluble  ufiatter,  and  wash  it  well  with  hot  water. 
Acidulate  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  add  about  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  boil 
a  few  minutes,  and  filter.  Wash  the  insoluble  matter  on  the 
filter  with  hot  water,  and  add  this  filtrate  to  the  first  one. 
To  the  combined  filtrates,  add  a  little  ferric  chloride  that 
must  be  free  from  phosphorus,  and  render  the  solution 
slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia;  then  acidulate  it  with  acetic 
acid,  and  boil  a  few  minutes. 

The  precipitate  formed  will  contain  all  the  phosphorus. 
Filter  and  wash  once  with  boiling  water.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution 
to  a  small  bulk,  taking  care  not  to  allow  an  insoluble  scale 
of  iron  oxide  to  form.  Then  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  and  follow  this  in  a  few  moments  with 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Filter  into  a  fiask  and  wash 
the  filter  well  with  a  2-per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid.  To 
the  solution  in  the  flask,  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  conccn- 
tratc  ammonia,  and  then  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate  formed.  Heat  the  solution  to  exactly 
85*",  add  from  50  to  75  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium- 
molybdate  solution,  agitate  the  solution  for  6  minutes,  allow 
it  to  stand  15  or  20  minutes  for  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  wash,  and  proceed  with  the  determination  by  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  Art.  38  ct  scq.  It  is  best  to  use  the 
gravimetric  method,  weighing  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
for  this  determination,  and  the  directions  given  in  Art.  16 
should  be  followed.  When  using  this  method,  if  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  is  low,  it  is  best  to  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  stand  about  1  hour  for  the  yellow  precipitate  to 
settle. 
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REAGENTS  FOB  COAIi  ANALYSIS. 

71.  Eschka  Mixture. — Weigh  out  a  convenient  quan- 
tity of  pure  magnesium  oxide  that  must  be  free  frem  sul- 
phur, and  that  has  been  previously  ignited  to  expel  all 
moisture;  add  to  this  half  its  weight  of  pure  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  grind  them  together  imtil  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle. 
A  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  stopper  is  preferred  for  this 
purpose;  at  all  events,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  dry. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CLAY. 


CHEMICAIi  ANAIiYSIS. 

72.  Clay  is  principally  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  rocks,  and  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  the 
silicates  of  aluminum,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
potassium  with  silica.  The  silicates  are  hydratcd,  so  that 
clay  ordinarily  contains  from  6  to  14  per  cent,  of  combined 
water,  and  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  samples  contain  small 
quantities  of  iron.  A  mechanical  analysis  of  clay  to  separate 
the  coarse  froni  the  fine  parts,  and  a  careful  examination  to 
determine  the  condition  in  which  the  silica  exists,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  tests  of  physical  properties,  are  sometimes 
required;  but  for  these  the  student  is  referred  to  a  more 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  only  the  chemical 
analysis  will  be  given  here.  This  is  ordinarily  all  that  is 
required  to  determine  the  fitness  of  clay  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  or  for  use  in  metallurgical  operations.  Clay 
that  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick,  or  in 
metallurgical  processes  where  it  is  exposed  to  great  heat, 
should  not  contain  much  iron,  potassium,  or  sodium,  as  these 
constituents  fuse  rather  easily.  The  best  clay  for  these  pur- 
poses does  not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  cither  of 
the  alkalies,  or  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide.  The 
determinations  usually  made  are,  moisture,  combined  water, 


^lica,  aluinma, 
the  alkalies. 


oxide,    calcium    oxide    mag^ncsia,  and 


73>  iH'tcrm Illation  of  Moisture.  —  Grind  from  5  to 
10  grams  of  the  cl:iy  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  in  an  agate 
mortar,  \\-tigli  it  on  a  watch  glass,  transfer  the  watch  glass 
with  the  sample  to  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  for  one  hour  at 
a  temperature  ranging  from  100°  to  105".  Remove  it  to  a 
desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  Return  the  watch 
glass  with  the  sample  to  the  air  baih,  heat  it  15  minutes 
longer  at  the  same  temperature,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  again  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  differs  from  the 
previous  one,  the  sample  must  be  heated  again,  and  this 
must  he  continued  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
From  the  loss  in  weight  when  the  sample  is  dried  at  this 
temperature,  calcxilate  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
sample. 

As  soon  as  the  sample  is  weighed,  transfer  it  to  a  cleaa 
dry  bottle  or  tube,  and  keep  it  tightly  stoppered,  to  be 
used  for  the  other  determinations.  As  the  other  constit- 
uents are  determined  in  the  dry  sample,  the  moisture  is 
not  included  in  the  regular  report,  but  is  reported  as  a 
separate  item. 


74.  Determination  of  Combined  "Water.  —  Weigh 
2  grams  of  the  dried  sample  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
ignite  it  for  20  minutes  with  the  cover  on,  keeping  the 
crucible  at  a  red  heat.  Cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh  as 
soon  as  cool.  Ignite  5  minutes  longer,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  again  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  If  this  weight  differs  from 
the  previous  one,  the  ignition  must  be  continued  until  a  con- 
stant weight  is  obtained.  From  the  loss  in  weight,  calculate 
the  percentage  of  combined  water  in  the  sample.  This 
method  yields  accurate  results  with  most  samples,  but  if  the 
clay  contains  much  organic  matter  or  pyrite,  it  cannot  he 
used.  In  such  cases,  the  water  should  be  determined  by 
the  method  described  in  Art.  132,  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  2. 
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75*  Determination  of  Silica. — ^Weigh  out  1  gram  of 
the  dry  sample,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  10  grams  of  fusion 
mixture,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  and  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  large  plati- 
num crucible.  Heat  this  over  a  good  Bunsen  burner  until 
it  begins  to  cake  together,  and  then  heat  over  a  blast  lamp 
until  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion  for  some  time.  The 
fusion  may  now  be  removed  from  the  crucible  by  quickly 
pouring  the  molten  mass  into  a  clean  dry  platinum  dish  float- 
ing on  cold  water.  The  fusion,  upon  striking  the  cold  plati- 
num^ solidifies  quickly  and  will  not  adhere  to  the  dish.  The 
small  quantity  of  fusion  remaining  in  the  crucible  can  be 
mostly  removed  by  hot  water,  and  the  small  quantity  remam- 
ing  after  this  treatment  is  readily  dissolved  out  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

At  all  events,  dissolve  the  fusion  in  water,  acidify  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
heat  at  about  130°  until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no 
longer  given  off.  To  the  residue,  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently  to  dissolve  the 
iron;  then  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
allow  the  insoluble  matter  to  settle,  and  filter.  Wash  thor- 
oughly on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  wrap  the  paper  around 
the  precipitate,  place  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and,  after 
burning  off  the  paper  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  ignite  intensely 
over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  silica. 
From  this  weight,  calculate  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the 
sample. 

76.  I>eterna.lnatlon  of  Alumina. — Heat  the  filtrate 
from  the  silica  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrate 
nitric  acid,  then  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  while  stir- 
ring continuously,  and  continue  to  boil  for  a  few  moments, 
taking  care  that  the  solution  remains  faintly  alkaline.  As 
soon  as  the  precipitate  has  settled,  decant  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  then  transfer  the  precipi- 
tate to  the  filter,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 
Wrap  the  filter  around   the   precipitate,   place   them  in  a 
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platinum  crucible,  and,  after  burning  off  the  paper  over  a 
Bunsen  burner,  ignite  strongly  over  a  blast  lamp,  cool  in 
a  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  now  consists  of  the 
oxides  oi  altmiinum  and  iron,  AljO^  +  Fe^O^.  After  deter- 
mining the  ferric  oxide  in  the  sample,  deduct  this  from  the 
mixed  oxides,  and  the  remainder  will  be  alumina. 

The  iron  may  be  determined  by  fusing  the  precipitate  of 
mixed  oxides  with  add  potassium  sulphate,  dissolving  the 
fusion,  reducing  the  iron,  and  titrating  with  permanganate, 
as  directed  in  Art  141,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  2,  or 
the  iron  may  be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of  the 
sample,  as  directed  in  Art  70* 

77.  I>etenniiiatloii  of  Caloinin.— -If  the  filtrate  from 
the  alumina  greatly  exceeds  850  cubic  centimeters  in  volume, 
evaporate  it  to  about  this  amount;  then,  to  the  gently  boiling 
solution,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia, 
and  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stand  the  solution  in  a 
warm  place  for  4  hours,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  collect  and 
settle.  Slightly  more  ammonium  oxalate  than  is  required  to 
convert  all  the  calcium  and  magnesium  into  oxalates  must  be 
added,  but  a  very  large  excess  is  to  be  avoided.  Filter  off  the 
precipitated  calcium  oxalate,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 
"Wrap  the  precipitate  in  the  filter,  place  them  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and,  after  heating  gently  over  the  Bunsen  burner, 
to  drive  off  moisture  and  bum  the  paper,  ignite  at  the  full 
power  of  the  blast  lamp  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  cool,  after  igni- 
ting it  for  5  or  10  minutes  over  the  blast  lamp,  and,  when 
cool,  to  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of  water;  then,  after 
heating  it  gently  to  drive  off  the  water,  ignite  it  again  at 
the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for  10  minutes  before 
weighing  it  the  first  time.  When  a  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  the  precipitate  is  calcium  oxide,  and  from  this 
weight,  the  percentage  of  calcium  oxide  in  the  sample  is 
obtained. 
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78.  I>eterinlnation  of  Il^Iagrneslum. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  about  200  or  250  cubic 
centimeters,  cool  the  solution  by  standing  the  beaker  in  cold 
water,  and,  when  cold,  add  an  excess  of  sodium-ammonium 
phosphate,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  continuously.  When 
all  the  reagent  has  been  added,  pour  in  a  quantity  of  concen- 
trate ammonia  equal  to  about  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
solution.  Stir  the  solution  several  times  after  the  ammonia 
is  added,  and  then  stand  it  in  a  cool  place  for  G  hours,  for  the 
precipitate  to  separate.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  cold  one-third-strength  ammonia  containing 
a  little  ammonium  nitrate.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air 
bath,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  and 
bum  the  latter  in  a  weighed  crucible.  When  this  is  cool,  add 
the  precipitate,  ignite  at  the  full  power  of  the  blast  lamp  for 
10  minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  MgJ^fi^.  From  this,  calculate  the  percent- 
age of  magnesium  oxide  MgO  in  the  sample. 

79.  Determination  of  Iron. — The  iron  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  precipitate  of  alumina  and  iron  after  it  has  been 
weighed,  by  fusing  it,  and  proceeding  as  directed  in  Art.  76, 
or  it  may  be  determined  in  a  fresh  sample  as  follows:  Fuse 
1  gram  of  the  sample  with  mixed  carbonates,  dissolve  the 
fusion  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, just  as  in  the  determination  of  silica.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  water,  filter  off 
the  silica,  and  wash  it  well  with  hot  water,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  quantity  of  wash 
water.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  add  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrate nitric  acid,  and,  after  boiling  the  solution  a  few 
moments  longer,  precipitate  the  iron  and  alumina  with 
ammonia 

As  soon  as  the  precipitate  settles,  filter  and  wash  once  or 
twice  with  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  iron  in 
this  solution  with  zinc,  and  titrate  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  the  usual  way.    A  blank  must  be  run  to  determine 
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the  amonnt  of  permanganate  used  up  by  the  reagents.  The 
difference  is  the  amount  used  by  the  iron.  From  the  amount 
of  iron  found  in  this  way,  calculate  the  percentage  of  ferric 
o^ide  in  the  sample.  The  ferric  oxide  found  by  this 
determination  is  deducted  from  the  alumina  and  iron 
oxide  previously  determinedi  to  obtain  the  percentage  of 
alumina. 

80*  I>etennlnatloii  of  Alkalies. — Weigh  out  1  gram 
of  the  sample,  place  it  in  an  agate  mortar,  add  1  gram  of 
pure  ammonitun  chloride,  and  grind  them  together  intimately ; 
then  add  7  grams  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  grind  the 
contents  of  the  mortar  together  with  the  pestle  until  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Now  introduce  1  gram  of  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  bottom  of  a  large  platinum  crucible,  pour  the 
mixture  from  the  mortar  on  this,  and  cover  the  mixture  with 
1  gram  more  of  the  pure  calcium  carbonate.  Cover  the 
crucible,  place  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  turned  very  low  at 
first,  but  gradually  increase  the  temperature,  and,  finally, 
heat  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour.  Treat  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  with  hot  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  breaking  up  any 
hard  lumps  with  an  agate  pestle,  if  necessary.  After  boiling 
until  the  mass  is  completely  disintegrated,  filter  off  the 
insoluble  matter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  until  a  small 
tost  of  the  washing's,  collected  in  a  test  tube  and  acidified 
with  nit^'ic  acid,  only  shows  a  faint  cloudiness  when  silver 
nitrate  is  added.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  75  cubic 
centimeters,  remove  it  from  the  flame,  add  a  few  drops  of 
pure  ammcMua,  and  then  a  stronpf  solution  of  pure  ammonium 
carbonate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  Stir  well  and  allow 
the  precipitate  to  settle.  Filter,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a 
|Huvchiin  dish,  and  wash  witli  hot  water  rendered  faintly 
alkaline  with  ammonia  until  the  washings  come  through  free 
from  chlorine. 

Sometimes  a  verv  little  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  added 
to  the  wasli  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  lUlrate,  evaporate  to  a  small  l.nilk,  and  transfer  to  a 
small  platinum  <lish,  washing  in  the  last  portions  with  a  little 
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distilled  water.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and, 
after  heating  gently  to  expel  all  water,  increase  the  temper- 
ature to  drive  off  ammonium  compounds,  finally  heating  the 
dish  to  very  faint  redness.  When  cool,  dissolve  the  residue 
in  a  little  water,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  then  a  few 
drops  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  heat  on  the  water  bath 
for  a  few  minutes.  Filter,  and  wash  with  water  rendered 
faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  receiving  the  filtrate  in  a 
small,  weighed,  platinum  dish.  Acidulate  the  filtrate  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  then  place  the  dish  in  an  air  bath  and  raise 
the  temperature  from  100°  to  about  140°.  Remove  the  dish 
from  the  air  bath,  and  heat  it  cautiously  over  a  burner,  to 
expel  ammonium  salts,  finally  heating  the  dish  until  it  shows 
a  faint  red  tinge.  Cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon 
as  cool.  The  weight  of  the  combined  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium  is  thus  obtained. 

Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
add  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  platinum  chloride  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  convert  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium into  the  corresponding  double  chlorides  of  platinum 
and  these  metals,  and  have  a  moderate  excess  remaining. 
Place  the  dish  on  a  water  bath  in  which  the  water  is  main- 
tained at  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible,  and  evaporate 
the  contents  to  a  pasty  consistency.  Add  35  cubic  centi- 
meters of  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  stand  the  dish  in  a  warm 
place  for  an  hour,  stirring  the  contents  occasionally  to  dis- 
solve the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum.  Filter 
on  a  weighed  paper,  wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively, 
with  80-per-cent.  alcohol,  dry  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  until  a 
constant  weight  is  obtained,  and  weigh  as  potassium-platinum 
chloride  K^PtCl^. 

From  the  weight  of  potassium-platinum  chloride  obtained, 
calculate  the  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and  subtract  this 
from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides.  The  remainder  is 
the  weight  of  sodium  chloride.  Calculate  the  scxlium  and 
potassium  to  the  oxides,  Nafi  and  Kfi,  and  report  them  as 
such. 
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KXAMIKATION  OF  WATEB. 


SUMIKART  REMARKS. 

81.  The  process  of  analysis  to  be  pursued  in  the  exam- 
ination of  water,  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  water 
is  to  be  used.  It  is  most  frequently  analyzed  to  determine 
its  fitness  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes,  or  as  a  boiler 
supply.  As  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  these  two  purjwses 
depends  on  entirely  different  conditions,  a  water  that  would 
be  well  adapted  to  one  purpose  might  be  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  other.  The  subject  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  the 
analysis  of  potable  water,  and  the  analysis  of  water  for  boiler 
supply,  and  this  division  of  the  subject  will  be  observed  in 
the  present  work.  A  chemist  is  occasionally  called  on  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  some  particular  manu- 
facturing- process,  and,  although  we  cannot  treat  every  pos- 
sible case,  the  student  that  masters  what  is  given  here  will 
be  able  to  answer  all  such  questions  for  the  determinations 
necessiiry,  and  the  methods  of  making  them  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves. 

There  are  several  methods  of  reporting  the  results  of 
water  analyses.  The  oldest  method,  and  one  that  is  still 
very  lar^^ely  employed,  is  to  ref>ort  the  amount  of  each  con- 
stituent in  grains  per  gallon.  This  method  is  likely  to  cause 
eonfusion,  as  there  arc  several  gallons  having  different 
capacities.  The  English  Imperial  gallon  contains  70,000 
grains,  and  the  United  vStates  gallon  contains  58,318  grains. 
By  far  the  most  rational  method  of  reporting  results,  is  in 
parts  per  million,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  milligrams 
per  liter,  or  to  report  them  in  parts  per  hundred  thousand. 
If  results  are  reported  in  parts  per  million,  or  milligrams  per 
liter,  they  can  readily  be  changed  to  grains  per  gallon,  if 
desired,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  calculation.  One  liter  of 
water  contains  1,000,000  milligrams,  and  one  U.  S.  gallon 
contains  58,318  grains.     Hence,  the  number  of  milligrams 
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in  a  liter  of  a  constituent,  multiplied  by  58,318,  and  the 
result  divided  by  1,000,000,  gives  the  number  of  grains  of 
that  constituent  in  a  U.  S.  gallon  of  the  water.  If  this 
method  of  reporting  results  is  adopted,  it  should  always  be 
stated  in  the  report  that  the  U.  S.  gallon  is  used. 


POTABLB  AVATER. 

83,  The  principal  determinations  usually  made  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  a  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes  are:  chlorine;  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia; 
oxygen  consumed  in  the  moist  combustion  process;  and 
nitrates,  nitrites,  and  poisonous  metals.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  total  solids  and  the  hardness  are  frequently  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  any  one  of  these  constit- 
uents may  be  found  in  a  water  without  condemning  it,  but 
each  furnishes  valuable  indications,  and,  taken  together,  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  purity  of  the  water.  Obviously, 
impurities  coming  from  some  sources  are  much  more  injuri- 
ous than  if  coming  from  others.  Thus,  the  organic  matter 
coming  from  sewage  would  be  more  injurious  than  the  same 
quantity  coming  from  vegetable  matter,  and,  in  giving  an 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water,  a  chemist  must  use  his 
judgment.  If  possible,  the  chemist  should  select  the  sample 
himself,  in  order  that  he  may  examine  the  surroundings,  and 
see  from  what  sources  pollution  may  come.  In  many  cases, 
this  will  aid  him  materially  in  forming  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  water,  for,  if  the  water  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  impurity,  he  will  know  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  dangerous  or  not. 

83.  Collectlngf  a  Sample. — The  amount  of  water  to  be 
collected  as  a  sample  will  depend  on  circumstances,  but,  in 
no  case,  should  less  than  about  2.5  liters  be  taken.  It  is 
best  to  collect  and  preserve  the  sample  in  a  large  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  A  5-liter  bottle  with  a  ground-glass  stopper 
is  very  handy  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
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bottle,  a  large  bottle  or  demijohn  with  a  new,  clean  cork 
stopper  may  be  used.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  in  collecting  samples  and  analyzing  the  water, 
strict  cleanliness  is  absolutely  essential.  The  reason  will  be 
obvious  when  the  student  considers  that  in  most  cases  only 
fractions  of  1  part  in  a  million  are  sought  The  best  method 
of  preparing  the  bottle  for  the  reception  of  tlic  sample  is  to 
pour  in  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  cause  it  to  flow 
over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  then  pour  most 
of  it  out,  and  wash  the  bottle  with  pure  water,  continuing 
to  rinse  it  for  some  time  after  the  washings  have  ceased  to 
show  a  trace  of  the  acid.  Then,  before  collecting  the  sample, 
the  bottle  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  some  of  the 
same  water  that  is  to  be  analyzed. 

In  taking  a  s;miple  from  a  river  or  pond,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  scum  or  other  matter  floating  on  the  surface. 
The  hot  lie  should  be  immersed  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  held  under  the  water  until  entirely  full.  A  sample 
of  river  water  should  be  taken  near  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
1  u  oxaiiMnini^  a  city  supply,  it  is  best  to  draw  the  sample  from 
iho  ^t'\x  t  nuiiiis.  ar.vl,  in  examining  the  water  supplied  to  a 
Ib'i'.so,  t::o  water  is  drawn  from  a  faucet,  in  the  usual  manner. 
To  oSmI-i  a  !":;ir  s.iinplc  in  such  cases,  the  water  should  be 
allowevl  {.^  r\\:\  a  short  time  before  taking  the  sample,  in 
iV\!er  to  avoid  e< 'lleeii::;^^  tb.e  water  that  has  been  standing 
in  the  i^'pes  I'or  s^-nx^  time. 

1:1  ;i".\-  ejs^-.  t;:e  bo:t:e  sliould  be  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
:•■'.<  v!  \\i::i  t'.e  \\a;er;  the  slopiKM"  should  be  inserted  at  once, 
a'^l  a  ph\e  of  elea'i  lir.eu  el^th  drawn  over  it  tightly  and  tied 
in  pKivu".  h  is  ln.<t  to  avoid  any  lutin;^,  btit  if  anytlnng  of 
t'  e  Irr  i  i-;  to  he  i>ed  wl.en  a  eork  stopper  is  employed,  a 
liii'e  se.di'.iL:  w;i\  is  j^rohaMy  l>;.'-t,  bnt  great  care  must  be 
l.dveii  in  i^peidni;-  the  ]'ott!e  in  sr.eh  eases,  to  prevent  any  of 
ii  i:ett:!iL;-  i'a  the  sair.j^lL'.  The  s  :m])'ie  slionld  be  kept  in  a 
e»'"l  il.irk  i^hiee,  aiul  t:ie  ex;::r.inai ion  slionld  take  place  as 
s«H.n  as  eiMivenient  after  tlie  Svin^^le  is  taken.  At  all 
events,  the  analvsis  should  he  made  within  48  hours  if 
possible. 
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TOTAI.  SOLIDS. 

84.  The  total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  a  sample  of 
water  was  at  one  time  considered  a  very  important  indica- 
tion of  its  quality,  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  regarded  as  very 
important,  and  is  frequently  omitted.  As  the  determination 
is  very  simple,  and  indications  of  greater  or  less  value  are 
obtained  in  this  way,  it  should  usually  be  made.  The  details 
of  the  process  are  as  follows : 

85.  Determination  of  Total  Solids. — Make  a  water 
bath  by  filling  a  rather  tall  beaker  to  about  half  its  capacity 
with  water,  placing  it  on  a  gauze  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and 
heating  it  to  boiling.  On  this,  place  a  perfectly  clean  plati- 
num dish  of  convenient  size  to  be  weighed  (one  weighing 
about  50  grams  is  a  good  size),  and  heat  it  for  a  few  minutes. 
Remove  it  from  the  water  bath,  wipe  the  water  from  the 
outside  of  the  dish  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  place  it  in  a  desic- 
cator, and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  The  dish  w^U  cool  rapidly; 
generally,  if  taken  from  the  w^ater  bath,  wiped  quickly,  placed 
in  a  desiccator,  and  taken  directly  to  the  balance,  it  will  be 
cool  when  it  arrives  there,  and  may  be  weighed  at  once. 

After  weighing  the  dish,  place  it  on  the  water  bath  again, 
and  pour  into  it  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  be 
analyzed.  As  a  rule,  the  dish  employed  will  not  hold  this 
amount,  and  the  water  must  be  added  in  successive  portions. 
In  this  case,  measure  out  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water, 
add  enough  of  it  to  fill  the  dish  to  about  three-fourths  its 
capacity,  and  stand  the  rest  aside,  keeping  it  covered  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust.  When  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  in  the 
dish  has  evaporated,  add  the  remainder,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  Leave  the  dish  on  the  bath  10  or  15  minutes  after 
the  residue  appears  dry,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  moisture ; 
then  remove  it,  wipe  the  outside  with  a  clean  soft  cloth, 
place  it  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  As  100 
cubic  centimeters  (.1  liter)  of  the  water  was  taken  for  this 
determination,  the  weight  in  milligrams  of  the  residue  mul- 
tiplied by  10  gives  the  milligrams  of  total  solids  in  a  liter  of 
the  water,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  parts  per  million. 
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quantity  of  silver  solation  used,  calculate  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  100  cubic  centimeters  oi  the  water.  This  resalt 
multiplied  by  10  gives  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  a  liter. 
This  amount  of  chlorine  in  milligrams  is,  of  course,  parts 
per  million. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  evaporate  1  liter  of  the  water  to  a 
small  bulk  before  titrating,  and  this  is  a  good  plan,  in  order 
to  check  the  results,  when  the  water  only  contains  a  very 
little  chlorine.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  add  more  of  the 
potassium-chromate  indicator,  and  then  another  drop  of  the 
silver  solution,  after  the  reaction  is  complete,  to  see  if  a 
marked  increase  in  the  red  color  occurs.  Neither  of  these 
checks  can  be  considered  essential,  however,  for  the  writer 
has  repeatedly  checked  analyses  without  obtaining  results 
that  differed  appreciably. 

88.  Sigrnillcance  of  Clilorlne. — Chlorine  generally 
exists  in  water  combined  with  sodium  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon salt,  and,  as  this  is  an  article  that  we  require,  and  take 
into  the  system  daily,  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  taken 

with  our  fcKKl  or  in  the  water  we  drink;  hence,  chlorine  in 
itself,  unless  the  amount  is  excessive,  is  no  cause  for  reject- 
ing a  water  for  doiuestie  use.  Probably  too  much  stress  has 
K^en  laid  on  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  drinking  water; 
and  water  that  was  or^anieally  pure,  and  of  very  good  qual- 
ity for  domestie  use,  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
ehlorine  it  eontained.  This  is  an  important  determination, 
however,  when  the  results  arc  considered  in  connection  with 
those  oiuained  in  the  other  determinations,  and  are  intelli- 
gently interpreted.  A  little  consideration  of  the  matter  will 
show  how  they  may  be  of  use.  The  water  in  regions  remote 
from  s;dt  dept^sits  frequently  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of 
ehlorine,  while  sewaj^c  is  always  heavily  charged  with  this 
element;  henee,  any  considerable  quantity  of  chlorine  in  a 
water  has  ctMue  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  sewage 
contamination. 

A  water  etmtaining  a  marked  increase  in  chlorine  over  the 
amoimt  usually  found  in  the  locality  from  which  the  water 
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comes,  should  certainly  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  This 
determination  is  important  in  the  examination  of  samples  of 
water  suspected  of  sewage  contamination  during  an  epidemic, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  results  may  be  obtained. 
In  such  cases,  if  a  water  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorine,  its  use  should  be  suspended  at  once, 
pending  a  further  examination.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  water  may  be  heavily  charged  with  organic 
matter  of  vegetable  origin,  and  still  contain  but  very  little 
chlorine,  and,  consequently,  freedom  from  chlorine  is  no 
sign  that  water  is  free  from  organic  matter  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  this  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided.  Sewage  con- 
tamination is  regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  a 
water  may  help  us  to  decide  whether  the  contamination  is  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and  may  thus  help  us  to  discover 
the  source  of  pollution. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  chlorine  a  water  may 
contain  without  being  suspected  of  sewage  contamination, 
for  the  normal  quantity  of  chlorine  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  but  when  the  normal  quantity  in  any 
locality  has  been  established,  any  increase  over  this  amount 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  writer  has  analyzed 
samples  of  water  containing  less  than  1  part  per  million  of 
chlorine,  while  near  the  coast  or  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  depos- 
its, water  that  is  perfectly  wholesome  may  contain  more  than 
20  parts  per  million  of  this  element. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  CHLORIXE  DETERMINATION". 

89,  Silver  Nitrate. — The  silver-nitrate  solution  for  this 
purpose  is  usually  made  of  such  strcn^^th  that  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  it  will  precipitate  exactly  1  milligram  of  chlorine. 
It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Weigh  out  exactly  4.794.']  grams 
of  the  pure,  dry  silver-nitrate  crystals;  transfer  this  to  a 
graduated  liter  flask,  dissolve  it  in  pure  distilled  water,  and 
dilute  the  solution  ta  exactly  1  liter.  As  silver  nitrate  is 
weighable,  this  solution  will  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
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centimeter  of  it  will  precipitate  exactly  1  milligram  of  chlo- 
rine, if  the  pure  salt  is  used,  but  it  is  best  to  check  it  by  run- 
ning it  against  a  sodium-chloride  solution  of  known  strength. 
To  make  this  solution,  dissolve  1.650S  grams  of  pure,  diy 
sodium  chloride  in  water,  dilute  to  1  liter,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly, using  distilled  water  that  is  free  from  chlorine,  of 
course.  Each  cubic  centimeterof  this  solution  contaijui  exactly 
1  milligram  of  chlorine,  and,  therefore,  should  exactly  matdi 
the  silver  solution.  This  solution  is  sometimes  bandy  in 
making  the  determinations.  After  taking  the  burette  read- 
ing when  titrating,  a  few  more  drops  of  the  diver  solution 
may  be  added,  to  produce  a  deep-red  cdor;  this  may  be 
destroyed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  salt  solution,  and 
silver  nitrate  again  added  imtil  the  reaction  is  complete: 
Then,  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  added 
from  the  total  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  used,  a  check  on  the 
determination  is  obtained. 

90.  Potassium  Clironiate. — ^The  solution  of  potassium 
chromate  used  as  indicator  is  usually  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  pure  salt  in  pure  water.  The  solution  may  be 
made  up  by  dissolving  about  20  grams  of  the  pure  salt  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Both  the  potassium  chro- 
mate and  the  water  used  in  making  up  this  solution  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  chlorine.  Of  course,  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  materials  used  in  making  up  the  other 
solutions  for  this  determination. 


THE  AMMONIA  PROCESS. 

01.  The  determination  of  total  solids  and  chlorine  gives 
us  indications  that  are  valuable  in  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
ject when  considered  in  connection  wdth  other  results,  but 
are  of  little  value  in  themselves.  We  now  come  to  the 
determination  of  organic  matter,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  usually  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish  the  character 
of  the  water.  The  ammonia  process  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  determination  oi  free  ammonia  and  of  albuminoid 
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ammonia.  The  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  sam- 
ple (j£  water  is  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  free  ammo- 
nia (which  term  includes  ammoaium  salts)  dissolved  in  it  is 
expelled,  and  passes  off  with  the  first  piirt  of  the  water  as  it 
is  evaporated.  Now,  having  the  water  free  of  uncorabiued 
ammonia  and  ammonium  sails,  if  potassium  permanganate 
and  a  large  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  are  added  and  the 
boiling  continued,  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  a  quantity  of  ammonia  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  such  matter  contained  in  the  water.  The  ammo- 
nia is  collected  in  the  distillate,  and  its  quantity  determined 
by  means  of  the  very  delicate  Nessler  reagent.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
1  the  most  important,  of  the  determinations  made  in  the  exam- 
[  ination  of  water  for  domestic  use.  The  details  of  the  process 
I  are  as  follows; 

93.  Free  Ammonta. — Choose  a  tubulated  retort  that 
R-ill  hold  from  1.5  to  2  liters,  and  provided  with  a  ground- 
glass  stopper;  cleanse  it  thoroughly  by  rinsing  it  out,  first 


with   strong  sulphuric   acid,  and   then   washing   until   the 

washings  contain  no  acid,  finally  with  distilled  water,  and  fix 

I  ft  in  the  clamp  on  a  retort  stand,  as  shown  at  a.  Fig,  15.     Fit 
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the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  tube  of  a  Liebig  condenser, 
wind  it  tightly  with  a  piece  of  thin  flexible  rubber,  and  bind 
this  in  place  by  means  of  a  cord,  as  shown  at  b^  thus  secur- 
ing a  perfectly  tight  connection.  Under  the  end  of  the  con- 
denser tube,  stand  the  Nessler  cylinder  c  to  collect  the 
distillate.  From  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  Nessler  tubes  will 
be  required  for  the  determination.  They  should  be  made  of 
thin  colorless  glass,  and  must  be  of  uniform  size  and  form. 
Cylinders  of  a  little  more  than  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity 
are  probably  the  most  convenient ;  each  should  have  a  mark 
on  the  side  to  show  when  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate 
have  been  collected,  and  they  should  be  so  nearly  of  the 
siimc  size  that  these  marks  will  all  come  within  one- sixteenth 
of  an  inch  of  one  another.  The  bottoms  of  the  tubes  should 
be  perfectly  flat,  so  that  they  ^^*ill  stand  firmly  on  the  work- 
ing bench  or  table.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  v*ill 
be  understood  from  Fig.  15. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  measure  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
absolute  water  into  the  retort,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodium -carbonate  solution,  drop  in  five  or  six  small  glass  balls, 
to  prevent  buinpini^,  and  ch^se  the  retort  with  the  ground- 
glass  stopjK^r,  which  nnist  1x3  scrupulously  clean.  Place  a 
gocKl  Bunsen  burner  under  the  retort,  so  that  the  flame  plays 
directly  on  it,  but  take  care  not  to  allow  the  flame  to  strike 
the  ••lass  aS<  A*e  the  water  line.  When  50  cubic  centimeters 
(^f  ^listillate  have  passed  over,  remove  the  Nessler  cylinder, 
and  place  a  clean  one  in  its  ])laee,  to  collect  the  next  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  distillate  passing  over.  When  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters have  passed  over,  remove  the  light  from  the  retort. 
This  will  rcnun'o  any  ammonia  that  remained  in  the  retort,  or 
that  may  have  been  intrcxlueed  with  the  sodium  carbonate, 
nnd  the  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  sodium  carbonate, 
as  well  as  the  retort  itself,  are  now  perfectly  free  from 
ammonia.  It  is  well  to  test  the  two  distillates  collected, 
with  Nessler  reagent,  to  learn  if  there  was  any  ammonia  to 
start  with. 

Now  measure  500  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  \^ 
examined   into   the   retort,   stopper   it   tightly,    return   the 
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burner  to  its  position,  and  so  regulate  the  flame  that  about 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate  will  collect  every  15  min- 
utes. If  the  distillation  is  carried  on  much  more  rapidly  than 
this,  some  ammonia  will  escape.  While  the  first  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  distillate  are  collecting,  measure  different 
quantities  of  standard  ammonia  solution  into  several  Nessler 
cylinders,  and  dilute  each  to  50  cubic  centimeters  with  abso- 
lute water.  It  is  handy  to  have  such  standards  ranging  from 
.005  to  .05  milligram  of  ammonia  in  the  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  water.  When  the  first  cylinder  is  filled  to  the  50-cubic- 
centimeter  mark,  remove  it,  and  stand  a  clean  cylinder  in  its 
place,  to  collect  the  next  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate 
passing  over.  By  means  of  a  2-cubic-ccntimctcr  pi^xitte, 
drop  exactly  2  cubic  centimeters  of  Nessler  reagent  into  each 
of  the  standards  and  the  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate, 
and  stir  each  up.  The  Nessler  reagent  will  almost  immedi- 
ately impart  to  each  a  reddish-brown  color,  the  depth  of 
which  depends  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains.  Have 
the  cylinders  standing  on  a  white  surface,  and,  by  looking 
down  through  them,  compare  the  colors  and  match  tho 
sample  with  a  standard.  If  the  sample  has  a  color  differing 
from  that  of  any  of  the  standards,  a  vcr>'  close  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains  may  be  made.  In  this 
case,  quickly  make  up  two  more  standards  containing  vcr}' 
nearly  the  estimated  amount  of  ammonia,  add  2  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  Nessler  reagent  to  each,  and,  after  allowing  them 
to  stand  about  1  minute,  compare  the  sample  with  these 
standards. 

These  standards  must  be  made  up  quickly,  for  on  stand- 
ing a  few  moments  after  the  Nessler  reagent  is  added,  the 
colors  begin  to  change  quite  rapidly.  When  a  standard  is 
obtained,  the  color  of  which  exactly  matches  that  of  the  dis- 
tillate, we  know  that  each  contains  the  same  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  as  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  standard  is 
known,  we  thus  learn  the  quantity  in  the  distillate.  If  the 
distillate  contains  more  ammonia  than  any  of  the  standards, 
it  may  be  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  stirred  well,  half 
of  the  solution  poured  out,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  Nessler 
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IMfeiit  added  to  tbc  portinu  remaining  in  the  tube  to  make 
tbe  quantity  of  Nessler  reagent  in  each  tube  the  same,  and 
Ac  ccilors  again  compai^ed.  But  under  no  circumstances 
tnost  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  after  the  Nessler 
reagent  has  been  added,  for  this  is  almost  certain  to  give 
erroneous  results.  The  free  ammonia  will  frequently  all 
pass  over  in  the  first  three  portions  of  distillate,  and  it  is 
very  Seldom  that  any  remains  after  the  fourth,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  five  portions  of  distillate,  of  50  cubic 
centimeters  each,  should  always  be  collected  and  Ncsslcrizcd, 
just  as  was  done  with  the  first  portion.  By  adding  the 
results  obtained  in  Nesslerizing  the  five  portions  of  distillate, 
the  amount  of  free  ammonia  in  5(XI  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
water  is  obtained,  and  the  result  thus  obtained  in  milligrams, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  number  of  parts  of  free  ammonia 
in  a  million  parts  of  water. 

93.  Albuminoid  Amznonln. — The  free  and  the  albumi- 
noid ammonia  are  determined  in  the  same  sample.  When 
250  ctiliio  centimeters  of  the  water  have  passed  over  and 
been  Nesslerized  for  free  ammonia,  remove  the  burner  for  a 
few  moments,  add  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  and"  potassium  permanganate,  return  the 
burner  to  its  place,  and  continue  the  distillation.  Collect 
the  distillate  in  portions  of  50  cubic  centimeters  each,  and 
Ncsslerize  just  as  in  the  determination  of  free  ammonia,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  as  long  as  a  distillate  gives  a  reaction 
with  Nessler  reagent.  The  total  amount  of  ammonia  found 
in  this  way  after  the  potassium  hydrate  and  permanganate 
solution  is  added,  is  the  albuminoid  ammonia  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  500  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water,  and  this  amount  in  milligrams, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  water 
in  terms  of  milligrams  per  liter  or  parts  per  million. 

In  laboratories  where  many  water  analyses  are  made,  the 
very  handy  form  of  apparatus  shown  In  Fig.  16  is  largely 
used  for  this  process.  The  flask  a  has  a  capacity  of  about 
2  liters;  it  is  provided  with  a  ground-glass  stopper  that  fits 
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perfectly,  and  has  a  side  neck  tube  that  is  bent  to  point 
straight  downwards  when  the  flask  is  held  in  the  clamp  b 
over  the  burner  c.  The  side  neck  tube  is  connected  with  the 
zigzag  tube  passing  through  the  vertical  condenser  d,  and 
the  Nessler  cylinders  are  held  in  the  rack  e  in  such  a  way  that 
they  pass  successively  under  the  zigzag  tube  to  r 


distillate  when  the  rack  is  revolved.  When  using  this 
apparatus,  measure  the  sample  into  the  flask  a,  insert  the  stop- 
per tightly,  light  the  burner  c,  and  proceed  with  the  deter- 
mination exactly  as  when  a  retort  is  used, 

94.  Significance  of  AmTnonla. — Nearly  all  natural 
waters  contain  minute  quantities  of  free  ammonia,  and  this 
in  itself  is  not  injurious;  but  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  this  constituent  points  to  unhealthy  conditions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  free  ammonia  is  produced  in 
water  by  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  matter  before  the 
water  is  examined,  thus  indicating  that  the  water  is  under- 
going purification,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  pure  for 
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domestic  use.  Water  that  is  contaminated  with  tirine  yields 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  free  ammonia.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  «rra/ ammonia,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  the  water  is  polluted  with  sewage.  It 
is  the  writer's  experience,  however,  that  free  ammonia  some- 
times comes  from  other  sources.  The  amount  of  free 
ammonia  in  water  varies  with  the  source.  It  is  usually 
greater  in  wells  than  in  streams  or  ponda  Chemists  di£Eer 
as  to  the  amount  that  may  be  present  without  danger  to 
health.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  water  containing 
more  than .  1  part  per  million  should  never  be  used,  and,  to 
be  considered  as  very  pure,  it  should  contain  considerably 
less  than  this,  especially  if  coming  from  a  stream  or  pond. 

Although  chemists  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  free  ammonia,  they  all  agree  that  a  iielatively 
large  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  indicates  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition,  and  that  a  water  yielding  a  very  large 
amount  of  this  constituent  should  be  condemned  without 
qualification.  The  albuminous  matter  in  water  may  he 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  The  former  is 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous,  but  the  latter,  if  present 
in  excessive  quantity,  is  almost  certain  to  cause  disease. 
If  familiar  with  tl:e  surroundings,  the  oharactcr  of  the 
organic  matter  in  a  sample  of  water  may  be  inferred  from 
its  source.  Another  indication  is  obtained  when  the  water 
is  distilled  in  the  determination  of  ammonia.  The  albu- 
minoid ammonia  derived  from  animal  matter  usually  comes 
over  more  rapidly  and  regularly  than  that  from  vegetable 
matter.  Much  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  the 
other  determinations.  Water  containing  vegetable  matter 
alone  is  frequently  almost  free  from  chlorine  and  free  ammo- 
nia, while  the  albuminoid  ammonia  is  relatively  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  polluted  with  sewage  always  contains  an 
increased  amount  of  chlorine,  and,  generally,  free  ammonia 
also.  Wanklyn,  who  devised  this  process,  says  that  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  should  never  exceed  .15  part  per  mil- 
lion, and  this  limit  undoubtedly  holds  in  the  case  of  wells 
and  other  waters  that  may  contain  sewage  contamination. 
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Chemists  are  at  present  inclined  to  allow  a  little  more  in 
the  case  of  streams  and  ponds  in  thickly  wooded  districts, 
where  the  organic  impurity  consists  principally  of  dead 
leaves;  but,  in  this  case,  the  water  should  not  contain  more 
than  .25  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  In  any 
case,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  be  regarded 
as  very  pure,  the  water  should  contain  considerably  less  than 
these  figures  g^ven  as  limits. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  TIIE  AMMONIA  PROCESS. 

95.  Absolute  Water. — Ordinary  distilled  water  can- 
not be  used  in  making  the  solutions  used  in  the  ammonia 
process,  for  it  contains  enough  ammonia  to  render  it  useless 
for  this  purpose,  and  ammonia-free  water,  known  as  absolute 
water,  must  be  prepared.  The  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  when  water  is  distilled,  the  free 
ammonia  all  passes  over  with  the  first  third  of  the  distillate, 
the  second  third  of  the  distillate  is  free  from  ammonia,  and 
the  last  third  contains  the  remainder  of  the  ammonia.  Place 
a  convenient  quantity — say  15  liters — of  good  drinking  water 
in  a  distilling  apparatus  and  apply  heat.  Discard  the  first 
5  liters  of  distillate,  then  test  a  little  of  the  distillate  with 
Nessler  reagent,  and,  if  it  is  free  from  ammonia,  collect  the 
next  5  liters,  and  then  stop  the  distillation.  The  portion 
collected  will  be  free  from  ammonia,  and  is  known  as 
absolute  water.  The  first  porticm  passing  over  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  use 
as  distilled  water.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  distilling 
apparatus  should  be  thrown  out,  however,  and  the  apparatus 
should  be  rinsed  out  with  fresh  water.  The  absolute  water 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stop|x;red  bottles,  and  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  tips  with  caps  to  prevent  the  deposition  on  them 
of  ammonium  compounds  from  the  air  of  the  laboratory. 
It  should  be  used  within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is  pre- 
pared, for  after  standing  a  long  time  in  the  bottles,  it  will 
give  a  cloudy  solution  when  Nessler  reagent  is  added,  and 
is  therefore  useless  for  this  purpose. 
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96.  Sodlnm  Cnrtmnate-  —  This  solutioa  is  niade  b) 
dissohin^  bv  grams  of  pure  soditim  carboiute  in  250  cnbk 
centimeters  of  absolute  water.  It  shoald  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
wilb  a  ground-glass  stepper,  but  caiv  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  stopper  from  sticking.  The  object  of  the  solution  is  to 
expel  any  &o  called  free  ammonia  that  is  combined  with  an 
acid.  Its  use  wouM  not  be  i^cessary  in  many  cases,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  should  be  added  to  c\-ery 
sample.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  perfect  uniformity  of 
conditions  is  cs^niial  for  success  in  iratcr  analysis. 

07.  Jfessler  Reas^nt. — _I>issolve  15  grams  of  mer- 
curic chloride  in  about  5ip(I  ci  c  centimeters  of  absolute 
water.  Dissolve  35  grams  or  potassium  iodide  in  about 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  te   water.      Pour  the  first 

solution    into   the   second,    i  a  faint,   permanent,    red 

precipitate  begins  to  form,  &u<  ng  the  mercuric  chloride 
cautiously  towards  the  last.  the  solution  at  this  poiot 
should  contain  a  very  slight  red  precipitate  that  does  not 
redissolve,  even  upon  \*igorous  stirring.  It  now  remains 
to  make  it  strongly  alkaline,  and  to  render  it  sensitive.  To 
do  this,  add  100  grams  of  pure  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and 
when  it  has  dissolved  and  the  solution  has  cooled,  dilute  it 
to  1  liter  with  absolute  water,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  If 
potassium  hydrate  is  not  at  hand,  120  grams  of  pure  sodium 
hydrate  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  slight  reddish  pre- 
ci]>itate  in  the  solution  will  be  dissolved  by  the  potassium 
hydrate,  and  more  mercuric  chloride  must  now  be  added  to 
render  the  solution  sensitive.  A  cold  saturated  solution  in 
absolute  water  is  used.  Add  it  cautiously  until  the  last  drop 
added  produces  a  permanent  precipitate,  and  allow  this  to 
settle.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  should  now  have  a  slight 
yellowish  tint,  and,  if  colorless,  it  is  never  sensitive.  In  this 
caiie,  a  little  more  mercuric  chloride  must  be  added,  and, 
after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  the  solution  must  be  allowed 
to  settle  again. 

The  solution  should  next  be  tested  to  ascertain  its  condition. 
For  this  purpose,  measure  a  quantity  of  the  dilute  staodan} 
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ammonia  solution,  containing  .01  milligram  of  ammonia, 
into  a  Nessler  cylinder;  dilute  it  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
with  absolute  water,  and  add  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested.  If  it  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  a  yel- 
lowish-brown tint  will  be  imparted  to  the  solution  in  the 
Nessler  cylinder  almost  immediately.  If  a  distinct  color  is 
not  developed  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  the  solution  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive.  In  this  case,  add  more  mercuric 
chloride,  mix  thoroughly,  allow  it  to  settle,  and  test  again. 
The  stock  of  Nessler  reagent  should  be  kept  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle,  and,  from  time  to  time,  small  quantities  of 
it  are  poured  into  a  small  bottle,  from  which  it  is  drawn  as 
it  is  used. 

98.  Standard  Solatlon  of  Ammonia. — A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride  is  used  as  a  standard  in  Nessler- 
izing.  It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Dissolve  3.14  grams  of 
pure  ammonium  chloride  in  absolute  water,  dilute  to  exactly 
1  liter  with  absolute  water,  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly. 
This  solution  is  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
it  contains  1  milligram  of  ammonia  iV//,,  and  is  therefore 
much  too  strong  for  use  in  Nesslerizing.  By  means  of  a 
burette,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  sohi- 
tion  into  a  liter  flask,  dilute  it  to  the  mark  with  absolute 
water,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  This  solution  contains  .01 
milligram  of  ammonia  in  1  cubic  centimeter,  and  is  therefore 
of  a  convenient  strength  to  use  in  Nesslerizing.  This  solu- 
tion should  be  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  the  lip  of 
which  is  protected  from  ammonium  compounds  in  the  air  by 
means  of  a  cap.  In  examining  extremely  bad  waters,  it  is 
sometimes  handy  to  have  a  stronger  standard  solution  of 
ammonia.  Such  a  solution  is  made  by  diluting  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  strong  solution  first  made  up  to  1  liter. 
This  solution  will  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter 
of  it  contains  .  1  milligram  of  ammonia. 

99.  Potassium  Hydrate  and  Permanpranato. — This 
solution^  which  is  used  to  decompose  the  nitrogenous  organic 
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matter,  and  set  free  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  made  as 
follows:  Dissolve  8  grams  of  pare  ciystaUixed  potassium 
permanganate  and  tM  grams  of  potassium  hydiate  in  1  liter 
of  distilled  water.  Bcol  the  solution  until  about  one-fifth  of 
it  has  evaporated,  and  add  sufficient  absolute  water  to  bring 
the  volume  of  the  solution  up  to  1  liter  when  it  is  cold. 
Keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and,  when  not 
using  it,  move  the  stopper  every  few  dajrs,  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  This  solution  must  always  have  the  reddish- violet 
color  of  permanganate.  If  it  becomes  green,  either  in  the 
stock  bottle  or  in  the  retort  when  in  use,  no  reliable  results 
can  be  obtained  with  it,  and  a  fresh  solution  must  be  made  up 

100«  Practical  Bassestlons. — If  many  analyses  of 
water  are  made,  it  is  best  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  exclusively,  and  to  keep  it  as 
free  from  fumes  as  possible.  The  ammonia  process  cannot 
be  carried  out  successfully  in  a  laboratory  filled  with  ammonia 
fumes.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  apparatus  used  in  the  ammo- 
nia prr>cess  for  that  purpose  alone.  At  all  events,  it  should 
not  c<mic  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  The  apparatus 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  it  is  used.  It  is  not 
sufTieient  t<j  clean  it  before  putting  it  away,  and  then  to  use 
it  without  a  second  washing,  for  ammonium  compounds  from 
tile  air  may  be  deposited  in  sufficient  quantity  to  vitiate  the 
results.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  employ  distilled  water 
in  washing  the  apparatus.  If  washed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ;^^o<k1  tap  water  and  allowed  to  drain,  it  will  be  perfectly 
clean;  and,  under  no  circumstances,  should  apparatus  used 
in  water  analysis  be  wijxid  with  a  cloth. 


TIIK  MOIJ^T  COMHUSTIOX  PROCESS. 

lOl,  Before  the  ammonia  process  came  into  general  use, 
chemists  tried  to  estimate  the  amotmt  of  organic  matter  in 
water  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidi2^  it,  using 
])otassium  ])ermanganate  to  supply  the  oxygen.  The  methods 
employed  were  rather  crude,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
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unsatisfactory,  as,  in  many  cases,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  organic  matter  was  oxidized.  At  present,  the  so  called 
moist  combustion  process  is  largely  used,  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  this  method  the  organic  matter  in  a  water  is  oxidized, 
and  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  may  be  accurately  measured. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  process  that  when  two  samples 
are  treated,  one  of  which  contains  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
other  an  equal  amount  of  animal  matter,  the  water  contain- 
ing the  vegetable  matter  will  consume  the  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen,  while  that  containing  the  animal  matter  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  dangerous. 

While  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  probably 
not  so  important  as  those  obtained  by  the  ammonia  process, 
they  are  of  value  inasmuch  as  they  give  a  further  idea  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  a  sample,  and  also  of  its  char- 
acter. It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  organic  matter 
in  a  liter  of  water  is  approximately  equal  to  the  weight  of 
oxygen  consumed  when  a  liter  of  the  water  is  subjected  to 
the  moist  combustion  process.  While  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect when  the  organic  matter  is  starch  and  some  other  com- 
pounds, it  will  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  and,  consequently, 
the  results  should  be  stated  in  milligrams  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed, without  attempting  to  state  the  weight  of  organic 
matter  present. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  that  may  be  consumed  by  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  a  liter  of  water  without  rejecting  it  for 
domestic  use,  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  case  of  ammo- 
nia. In  fact,  the  results  obtained  by  this  process  are  more 
largely  used  to  throw  light  on  the  results  of  the  ammonia 
process  than  to  establish  the  quality  of  the  water,  when  con- 
sidered by  themselves.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  to 
be  considered  of  first-class  quality,  a  liter  of  the  water  should 
not  consume  much  more  than  .5  milligram  of  oxygen.  Many 
drinking  waters  that  are  considered  wholesome  consume  from 
1  to  2  parts  of  oxygen  per  million,  but  anything  above  this 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  a  water,  1  liter  of 
which  consumes  more  than  3  milligrams  of  oxygen,  should 
usually  be  rejected.   The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: 
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10!2«  Determination  of  Oxygen  Consumed. — Clean 
a  retort  thoroughly  by  washing  it  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  allow  it  to  drain,  and  mount  it  on  a  retort  stand  just 
as  in  the  determination  of  ammonia.  The  retort  used  for 
the  ammonia  process  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  also, 
but  it  is  best  to  have  two  similar  retorts  and  keep  each  for 
its  own  purpose.  After  cleaning  and  mounting  the  retort, 
introduce  exactly  1  liter  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  potassium-hydrate  solution,  and  5  cubic  centi- 
meters of  potassium  permanganate,  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
which  contains  I  milligram  of  available  oxygen.  As  this 
solution  is  likely  to  bump  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
especially  if  the  water  is  bad,  a  few  glass  balls  should  be 
introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ammonia  process,  to  prevent 
bumping.  Place  a  good  Bunsen  burner  so  that  the  flame 
plays  directly  on  the  retort,  and  distil  over  about  900  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  water,  thus  leaving  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters in  the  retort.  The  water  should  retain  a  distinct 
piuk  color  throughout  the  distillation.  In  the  case  of  very 
impure  water,  the  permanganate  added  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  oxidize  all  the  carbon,  and  the  color  will  be  destroyed 
before  the  operation  is  complete.  In  such  cases,  the  burner 
must  be  removed,  and  5  cubic  centimeters  more  of  the  per- 
niani^anatc  added,  while  the  color  of  the  solution  is  still 
distinctly  pink. 

When  about  900  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  have  passed 
over,  remove  the  burner,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sulpluiric-acid  solution,  then  5  cubic  centimeters  of  standard 
ferrous  solution,  that  exactly  matches  tlie  permanganate,  and 
atritate  the  contents  of  the  retort.  The  ferrous  solution  will 
rapidly  decolorize  the  remaining  permanganate.  As  soon  as 
this  is  accomplished,  pour  the  sohition  into  a  beaker  or  porce- 
lain dish,  wash  out  the  retort  with  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  cold  distilled  water,  addinj:^  the  washings  to  the 
main  sohition,  and  titrate  at  once  with  the  standard  perman- 
ganate. As  the  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ferrous  solution  added 
to  the  retort  would  exactly  reduce  the  permanganate  added 
at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  if  none  of  it  had  been 
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reduced  by  organic  matter,  the  quantity  of  permanganate 
added  in  titrating  the  solution  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  permanganate  destroyed  in  oxidizing 
organic  matter.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  total  amount  of 
permanganate  used,  minus  the  quantity  consumed  by  the 
ferrous  solution,  equals  the  quantity  of  permanganate  con- 
sumed in  oxidizing  the  organic  matter;  and,  as  each  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  permanganate  contains  1  milligram  of 
available  oxygen,  the  result  thus  obtained  in  cubic  centime- 
ters represents  the  milligrams  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
organic  matter  in  a  liter  of  the  water.  The  permanganate 
and  the  ferrous  solutions  should  be  measured  into  the  retort 
by  means  of  a  burette,  and  the  exact  quantities  added  should 
be  noted.  The  exact  quantity  of  each  added  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance  so  long  as  enough  ferrous  solution  is 
added  to  completely  decolorize  the  permanganate  remaining 
in  the  retort  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  each  that  is  added  is  known;  but  it  is  handy,  and 
has  become  customary,  to  add  exactly  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
each  before  the  titration. 
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103*  Ferrous  Solution. — As  ferrous  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  the  most  stable  of  the  common  ferrous  salts,  it  is  the 
best  one  to  use  in  making  the  ferrous  solution.  This  solution 
is  made  of  such  strength  that  it  will  exactly  match  a  perman- 
ganate solution,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  which  contains 
1  milligram  of  available  oxygen.  By  considering  the  relations 
of  potassium  permanganate,  oxygen,  and  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate,  the  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of  ferrous 
ammonium  sulphate  necessary  to  make  a  liter  of  such  a  solu- 
tion becomes  apparent.  We  have  seen  that  2  molecules  of 
potassium  permanganate  KMnO^,  which  contain  5  atoms 
of  available  oxygen,  oxidize  10  molecules  of  ferrous  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Hence,  ten  times  the  molecular  weight  of 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  (3,924)  divided  by  five  times  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen  (80)  gives  49.05  grams,  the  weight 
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of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate  necessary  to  make  1  liter  of 
the  required  solution.  It  is  made  up  as  follows:  Weigh  out 
49.05  grams  of  small  crystals  of  pure  ferrous  ammonium  sul- 
phate, that  have  not  lost  water  of  crystallization,  and  transfer 
them  to  a  liter  flask.  Add  about  500  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  then  50  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid,  agitate  the  contents  of  the  flask  until  solution  is  com- 
plete; when  cool,  dilute  exactly  to  the  liter  mark  with  pure 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  as  well  as  possible  in  the  flask. 
Transfer  the  solution  to  a  clean,  dry  glass-stoppered  bottle 
that  it  will  almost  fill,  and  shake  it  well  to  secure  thorough 
mixing.  The  bottle  used  to  contain  this  solution  must  have 
a  perfectly  tight  stopper,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  gradu- 
ally changes  in  strength,  and  must  be  restandardized  at 
frequent  interv\ils. 

104.  Potassium  Permaii^ca'nato. — The  permanganate 
solution,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made  of  such  strength  that 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  contains  exactly  1  milligram  of 
available  oxygen.  To  have  this  strength,  a  liter  of  the  solu- 
tion must  contain  3.0.525  grams  of  potassium  ]X3rmanganate, 
and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  will  oxidize  exactly  1  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  the  ferrous  solution.  To  make  this  solution,  dis- 
solve about  4  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  a  liter  of 
water  and  mix  the  solution  thoroughly.  After  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  24  hours,  measure  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fer- 
rous solution  from  a  burette  into  a  beaker  or  porcelain  dish, 
dilute  to  about  200  cubic  centimeters,  add  5  cubic  centime- 
ters of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrate  with  the  permanga- 
nate solution.  From  the  amoimt  of  permanganate  required  to 
produce  a  faint  permanent  pink  tinge,  calculate  how  much 
water  must  be  added  and  dilute  the  |3ermanganate  until  the 
solutions  are  exactly  matched.  The  permanganate  will  now 
be  of  the  proper  strength  for  u.se. 

105.  Potass! uin  Hydrate. — Different  writers  recom- 
mend slightly  different  strengths  for  this  solution,  and  the 
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exact  strength  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance.  A  solu- 
tion of  approximately  normal  strength  is  handy,  and  serv'cs 
well  for  the  purpose.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  5G  grams  of 
the  solid  in  about  600  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  diluting 
to  1  liter. 

106.  Sulphuric  Acid. — Like  the  potassium  hydrate, 
this  solution  is  made  of  different  strengths.  Wanklyn  recom- 
mends a  solution  made  by  adding  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
concentrate  sulphuric  acid  to  1  liter  of  water,  and  some 
chemists  recommend  a  solution  containing  as  little  as 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  acid  to  the  liter.  A  very 
good  solution  for  the  purpose  is  made  by  adding  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  acid  to  700  or  800  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water,  and  diluting  to  1  liter  after  it  has  cooled. 


NITROGEN  AS  NTTRITE. 

107.  Some  chemists  assert  that  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid  or  its  salts  in  water  may  be  due  to  thunder  storms  or 
electrical  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently, 
conclude  that  its  presence  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
impurity.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  purest 
water  is  always  free  from  nitrous  acid,  and  regard  its  prcs- 
sence  in  any  considerable  quantity  as  a  very  bad  indication 
under  any  circumstances.  Probably  neither  view  is  entirely 
correct.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  rare  instances,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  nitrites  found  in  pond  or  river 
water  ordinarily  come  from  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter — usually  of  animal  matter.  In  deep  wells, 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  These  waters  ma}'' 
contain  nitrites  that  have  been  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of 
nitrates  in  percolating  through  strata  containing  mineral 
reducing  agents. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  determination  by  different 
chemists  depends  on  the  opinion  they  hold  as  to  the  origin 
of  nitrites  in  water.  Professor  Mallet  considers  this  deter- 
mination of  great  importance,  and  the  writer's  experience 
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agrees  perfectly  with  this  view.  At  all  events,  the  result  of 
this  determination  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  deciding  the 
quality  of  a  water,  and,  when  nitrites  are  present,  the  results 
of  the  other  determinations  should  be  interpreted  with 
grater  strictness  than  when  they  are  absent  As  chemists 
differ  as  to  the  significance  of  nitrous  acid  in  water,  they 
naturally  di£Eer  as  to  the  amount  that  may  be  present  with- 
out danger.  Professor  Mallet  examined  eighteen  samples  of 
water  from  different  sources,  all  of  which  were  believed  to  be 
wholesome,  and  found  that  the  average  of  the  eighteen  sam- 
ples was  .0135  part  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  a  million  parts 
of  water.  He  also  examined  nineteen  samples  of  waters 
that  were  thought  to  have  caused  disease,  and  found  the 
average  to  be  .0403  part  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  per  millioa 
It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrite  found  in  good  wholesome  water  is  usually  much  less 
than  the  figures  given  above. 

The  naphthyl-amine  test  is  the  most  delicate,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  determining  nitrites 
in  water.     It  is  performed  as  follows: 

108.  Tlie  Naplitliyl-Amine  Test. — Take  five  Nessler 
tubes,  measure  into  them  .5,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  cubic  centimeters, 
respectively,  of  standard  nitrite  solution,  and  dilute  each  to 
100  cubic  centimeters  with  absolute  water.  Then,  into  a 
similar  Nessler  cylinder,  measure  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  water  to  be  tested.  To  each  of  the  standards,  and  to 
the  sample  under  examination,  add  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  naphthyl-amine  solution,  mix  thoroughly,  cover 
each  cylinder  with  a  watch  g^lass,  and  allow  them  to 
stand  20  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  colors 
will  be  fully  developed.  By  looking  down  through  the 
tubes,  the  colors  are  compared,  and,  by  matching  the  sam- 
ple with  a  standard,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  existing  as 
nitnte  is  obtained. 

This  is  an  extremely  delicate  test.  It  is  said  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  nitrite  in  a  water  containinj^  only  .001  milli- 
gram of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  a  liter.     The  color,  which  is 
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similar  to  that  of  a  dilute  permanganate  solution,  is  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  if  the  solutions  are  heated  to  70°  or  80""; 
but,  as  a  color  is  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  case  by  nitrites 
contained  in  the  products  of  combustion,  it  is  best  to  allow 
them  to  stand  covered  for  20  minutes  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  method  that  it  is  too 
delicate  for  quantitative  use  with  water  containing  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  nitrite,  and,  for  such  water,  some 
chemists  prefer  the  following  method: 

109«  Grless's  Method. — Measure  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  Ihe  water  to  be  tested  into  a  Nessler  cylinder;  add  1  cubic 
centimeter  each  of  one-third  strength  sulphuric  acid  and 
metaphenylene  diamine,  and  mix  the  solution.  If  the  color 
forms  at  once,  a  smaller  portion  of  water  must  be  taken,  and 
diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  absolute  water.  When 
a  distinct  color  just  begins  to  appear  in  from  half  a  minute 
to  a  minute,  the  proper  degree  of  dilution  is  indicated.  Now 
measure  the  quantity  of  water  indicated  by  the  test  into  a 
Nessler  cylinder,  and  dilute  it  to  100  cubic  centimeters;  then 
make  up  several  standard  nitrite  solutions  just  as  in  the 
naphthyl-amine  test.  To  each  cylinder,  add  1  cubic  centi- 
meter each  of  one-third  strength  sulphuric  acid  and  meta- 
phenylene diamine,  mix  well,  cover  each  cylinder  with  a 
watch  glass,  and  allow  them  to  stand  20  minutes.  By  look- 
ing down  through  the  solutions  in  the  Nessler  cylinders, 
compare  the  colors,  and  thus  determine  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrite  in  the  quantity  of  water  taken.  As  this  quan- 
tity is  known,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  liter  of  the  water 
is  readily  calculated. 

In  using  the  naphthyl-amine  test,  if  the  water  con- 
tains a  relatively  large  amount  of  nitrite,  a  smaller  sam- 
ple of  it  may  be  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  and 
tested  as  in  the  case  of  Griess's  method.  And  in  using 
either  method,  if  the  Nessler  cylinders  at  hand  do  not 
readily  contain  100  cubic  centimeters,  50  cubic  centimeters 
each  of  sample  and  standards  may  be  used  almost  equally 
as  welL 
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110.  Kaplithyl-Amlne  Bolution. — Boil  .1  gnun  of 
a-naphthyl  amine  in  20  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  pour  off 
the  clear  solution,  and  mix  it  with  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
acetic  acid  of  1.04  Sp.  Gr. — about  30  per  cent  Then  dis- 
solve .5  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength  as  that  used  with  the 
naphthyl  amine,  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  keep  them  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle.  If  a  color  is  developed  when  these 
solutions  are  mixed,  the  reagent  may  be  decolorized  by 
shaking  it  up  with  powdered  zinc  and  filtering  into  a  dean 
bottle.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  with 
the  zinc  if  necessary.  The  solution  is  not  affected  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  light,  but  must  be  protected  from 
the  air.  Some  chemists  prefer  to  keep  the  two  solutions 
in  separate  bottles,  and  mix  a  small  portion  just  before 
using  it,  but  it  is  handier  to  have  a  single  soluticm, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  made  up  more  frequently.  When 
this  reagent  acts  on  a  nitrite  in  dilute  solution,  a  pink 
color,  similar  to  that  of  a  dilute  permanganate  solution,  is 
produced. 

111.  Metaphcnylcno-Dlaniino  Solution. — This  solu- 
tion is  made  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  mctaphenylene  diamine 
in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid.  If  the  solution  is 
strongly  colored,  it  may  be  bleached  by  filtering  through 
pure  animal  charcoal.  When  this  solution  is  added  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  a  nitrite,  a  brown  color  is  produced 
owin)|>"  to  the  formation  of  the  substance  known  as  Bismarck 
broivn. 

113.  Standard  Nitrite  Solution,— The  sodium  or 
potassium  nitrite  sold  by  chemical  dealers  is  not  pure  enough 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  consequently,  silver  nitrite 
is  employed  in  its  preparation.  This  salt  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers,  but,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  purity,  it  is  best 
to  prepare  it.     This  is  done  as  follows:  Make  up  strong 
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solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite, 
usingf  a  very  little  more  of  the  nitrite  than  the  calculation 
would  indicate  as  necessary.  Heat  both  solutions  just  to  the 
boiling  point,  mix  them,  and  filter  at  once.  The  silver 
nitrite  formed  dissolves  quite  readily  in  boiling  water,  but 
crystallizes  from  the  filtrate  as  it  cools.  When  quite  cold, 
pour  oflE  the  mother  liquor,  wash  the  crystals  once  by  decan- 
tation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dissolve  them  in  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  filter  and  recrystallize.  Wash  these  crystals  once 
by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  drain  this  off  and  dry 
them,  at  first  over  a  water  bath,  and,  finally,  in  a  desiccator. 
When  dry,  the  crystals  will  consist  of  pure  silver  nitrite, 
11  grams  of  which  contain  1  gram  of  nitrogen.  The  salt 
must  not  be  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  either  during,  or  after 
preparation.  Continued  boiling  must  also  be  avoided,  as  this 
tends  to  slowly  decompose  the  silver  nitrite  with  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrate. 

Weigh  out  .275  gram  of  the  pure  silver  nitrite,  dissolve  it 
in  a  little  hot  water,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium-chlo- 
ride solution.  This  will  precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride, 
and  form  a  corresponding  amount  of  sodium  nitrite.  Filter 
off  the  silver  chloride,  wash  the  precipitate  with  absolute 
water  until  the  filtrate  and  washings  amount  to  exactly 
250  cubic  centimeters,  and  mix  this  solution  thoroughly. 
Measure  out  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution, 
dilute  it  to  1  liter,  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  in  a 
tightly  stoppered  bottle.  The  liter  of  solution  contains 
1  milligram  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrite;  and,  con- 
sequently, each  cubic  centimeter  contains  .001  milligram  of 
nitrogen. 

In  comparing  the  colors,  if  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
water  are  taken,  and  its  color  is  found  to  match  that  of 
the  solution  in  the  cylinder  containing  3  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  standard  nitrite  solution,  it  shows  that  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  water  contain  .003  milligram  of  nitrogen,  and 
that  1  liter  contains  .03  milligram  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite.  Or, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  stated,  the  water  contains  .03  part 
per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite. 
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113*  The  nitrates  in  water  are  generally  believed  to 
come  principally  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrpgenous  organic 
matter,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  when  the  nitrogen 
reaches  this  state  of  oxidation,  all  danger  is  past,  and  the 
nitrates  can  only  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  past  pollu- 
tion. Experience  does  not  support  this  statement,  for  water 
containing  5  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate,  though 
the  albuminoid  ammonia  was  low,  has  been  known  to  cause 
disease.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  ordi- 
narily present  in  a  water,  depends  on  its  source.  In  ponds 
and  streams,  the  quantity  is  generally  rather  less  than  .2  part 
per  million,  while  in  wells,  it  sometimes  reaches  ten  times 
this  figure.  Sanitary  chemists  differ  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  that  may  be  present  in  a  wholesome 
water,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  well  water  con- 
taining over  3  parts  per  million  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  that  ponds  and  streams  should  contain  much  less 
than  this.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrate  in  water.  The  two 
methods  most  frequently  used  are  here  given. 

114.  Kstlmatioii  as  Amnionia. — When  zinc  is  placed 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  it  is  covered  with  a 
black  firmly  adhering  deposit  of  metallic  copper.  This  com- 
bination of  the  two  metals  is  known  as  the  suu-coppcr  coupky 
and  has  the  power  of  decomposing  water  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature. The  zinc-copper  couple  has  the  power  of  producing 
other  decompositions  that  zinc  alone  cannot.  Among  these 
is  the  reduction  of  nitric  to  nitrous  acid,  and,  finally,  to 
ammonia.  When  the  zinc-copper  couple  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  a  nitrate,  electrolysis  commences;  hydrogen  is  set 
free,  and  is  occluded  by  the  copper;  and  oxygen  unites  with 
the  zinc,  forming  zinc  oxide.  The  occluded  hydrogen  acts 
on  the  nitrate  in  its  vicinity,  reducing  it  to  nitrite,  and 
finally  reduces  the  nitrous  acid  to  ammonia.  This  action  is 
made  use  of  in  the  estimation  of  nitrates  as  follows: 

Nearly  fill  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of 
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300  or  400  cubic  centimeters,  with  pure  zinc  turnings  cut  in 
curls  so  that  they  occupy  much  space  and  leave  large  inter- 
stices, placing  the  turnings  in  the  bottle  so  that  they  will  not 
fall  out  when  it  is  inverted.  Now  fill  the  bottle  with  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
crystals,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  zinc  is  uniformly 
coated  with  a  copious,  black,  firmly  adhering  deposit.  The 
copper-sulphate  solution  should  not  contain  much  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  contact  with  the  zinc  too  long,  or  a  spongy  deposit 
that  will  not  adhere  well  may  be  formed.  When  about  the 
right  amount  of  copper  has  deposited,  pour  out  the  remain- 
ing solution,  wash  the  bottle  and  contents  several  times  with 
distilled  water,  and,  finally,  with  some  of  the  water  under 
examination,  pouring  the  washings  over  the  stopper  in  each 
case.  The  zinc-copper  couple  is  now  in  proper  condition 
for  use. 

Cover  the  couple  with  the  water  to  be  tested,  add  from 
.1  to  .2  gram  of  pure  oxalic-acid  crystals  to  hasten  the  action, 
insert  the  stopper,  and  stand  the  bottle  aside  overnight.  If 
in  a  hurry  for  the  results,  the  reducing  action  may  be  still 
further  accelerated  by  slightly  raising  the  temperature.  If 
the  bottle  is  well  filled  and  tightly  stoppered,  it  may  be 
heated  to  30°  without  danger  of  losing  ammonia,  but,  ordi- 
narily, it  is  best  to  let  it  stand  overnight  at  the  temperature 
of  the  laboratory.  In  the  morning,  remove  a  little  of  the 
water  and  test  qualitatively  for  nitrites  by  means  of  the 
naphthyl-amine  test.  If  nitrites  are  present,  the  reduction 
is  not  complete,  and  the  solution  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  all  the  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  ammonia.  When 
naphthyl  amine  no  longer  gives  a  reaction  for  nitrous  acid, 
remove  a  small  portion  of  the  water,  and  make  a  rough  side 
test  with  Nessler  reagent,  to  ascertain  what  volume  of  the 
water  must  be  taken  in  order  to  have  rather  less  than  .04 
milligram  of  ammonia.  Measure  this  amount  of  the  water 
into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  dilute  it  to  50  cubic  centimeters 
with  absolute  water,  and  Nesslcrize.  To  do  this,  place 
measured  amounts  of  standard  ammonia  solution  in  several 
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pure  potassium  nitrate  in  absolute  water,  and  dilute  the  solu- 
tion to  exactly  1  liter  for  a  stock  standard  solution.  This 
solution  is  then  of  such  a  strength  that  1  liter  contains 
100  milligrams  of  nitrogen,  and,  consequently,  1  cubic  centi- 
meter contains .  1  milligram  of  nitrogen.  When  ready  to  make 
the  determination,  measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  stock  solution  into  a  100-cubic-centimeter  flask,  dilute  it 
exactly  to  the  mark,  and  mix  it  thoroughly.  A  solution  is 
thus  obtained,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  contains  .01  milli- 
gram of  nitrogen.  Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
diluted  solution  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  into  a  simi- 
lar dish  measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water  to  be 
tested;  place  them  side  by  side  on  water  baths,  and  evapo- 
rate to  apparent  dryness.  As  soon  as  the  residues  appear  to 
be  dry,  or  even  while  they  appear  slightly  moist,  remove  the 
dishes  from  the  water  baths.  Heating  after  the  residue  is 
dry  is  almost  sure  to  cause  inaccuracies,  for  nitric  acid  is 
slowly  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  some  nitrate  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  residue  from  the  products  of  combustion  if 
a  gas  flame  is  used  in  heating  the  water. 

While  the  sample  and  standard  are  evaporating  to  dryness, 
mix  6  drops  of  concentrate  phenol  and  30  drops  of  concen- 
trate sulphuric  acid.  Several  methods  of  making  up  a  stock 
solution  of  this  reagent  have  been  proposed,  but  it  is  found 
that  much  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  making 
up  a  small  quantity  of  it  just  before  it  is  used.  Add  about 
10  drops  of  this  solution  to  each  dish,  taking  care  to  add  the 
same  quantity  to  each.  Then,  by  means  of  glass  rods,  spread 
this  solution  around  so  that  it  moistens  every  particle  of  the 
residue.  Add  1  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrate  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  dish,  and  warm  them  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  the  water  bath.  Then  remove  them,  allow  them  to  cool, 
add  10  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  each,  stir  them  up,  add 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  ammonia  to  each,  and  stir 
them  again,  whereupon  the  color  will  develop.  Rinse  the 
solution  from  the  sample  into  a  Nesslcr  cylinder,  dilute  it  to 
50  cubic  centimeters,  and  treat  the  standard  as  the  colors 
produced  indicate  as  best. 
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&i  anny-ujam  it  wiUbe  anffirient  tp  waA  it  intD  aNesekr 
CTUzider.  iilnze  ro  LU»)  cxdnc  oentnoeters.  mix  well,  remove 
snaQ.  oieasaifici  ^wiiiuiiS'  xo  otfier  cyfinders^  dilute  them  to 
jO  cobic  i'^niim*<t"y%  earfr.  ami  ocBiipn&  the  colors  with  that 
of  !±Be  sample.  ^  lu  cubic  oentimeQers  of  the  dilute  stand- 
jcd  ore  mkpn.  the  IM  cnhic  tTiiiinnHB^fc  in  the  Nessler  cylin- 
der coiiTTims  .  L  TiriTTigram.  of  nxtniseny  and  1  cnbic  centimeter 
oanTTinw .  >>t)L  TTiTlTgranT,  If  ^  ctzhic  centxinetsTs  of  this  axe 
reqoxred  cu  make  a  solatxrai  rhat^  when  dxinted  to  50  cnbic 
centrmetersw  marrrn^  che  oolor  of  the  standard^  it  shows  that 
10  vHibic  centfrnetBTs  «}f  the  water  mider  esaminatioa  contain 
.(jtHI  rniTTygram  of  aicT'jgeiL  esdsthig  in  the  fbnn  of  nitTate, 
andy  thercfoie.  I  liter  of  the  water  contains  .9  nunigTam,  or 
Che  woc^r  contains  .!>  part  per  million  of  nitrofj^en  as  nitrate. 
In  ef.-immmg  verj  pnre  tgrnplfs  of  water,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  evaporate  a  tai^gier  qnantitj:  in  order  to  get  a 
coIt?r  tfuLC  :i>  strong*  enongh  for  accurate  comparison.  As 
mTicri  js  3«^  cnbic  cendmeters  is  sometimes  required. 

Ii  jas  *::«e!i  asserted  that  this  method  does  not  yield  accn- 
n*e  resul:^  -^rrji  samples  containing  mach  chlortne,  and  this 
ir:7ej.r>  :  *:o  :r:e  ::  :'-e  rea:^-r  :>  made  np  in  o.^nsiderable 
Gia.r.:::7  j.-  1  a*'  :  -f.:  t  '■  -rrArd  s*.'irne  time  before  it  is  used, 
an  i  ~ ^7  *:e  :r.:e  -z.  ex:~Lr:e  cj-ses  even  when  a  fresh  solution 
ii  "^-i.  ^e  '- j.Te  '::-L:-ed  ve-y  acxrunite  results  by  using  a 
:rj<>.'r  z'-tyir-j-.i  <*  \.:':\  n  ever,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
ar.-.  ir.:  :  :':'  r!~.r.  ar..:  ::  :<  st.itei  bv  some  chemists  that 
^■'r^jT.  the  :r:<*:  re^i^v-::  i<  err.7'  'yed.  chlorine  has  no  effect 
■:n  :'.-i-j  r£-ul:>.  ever.  :>.  uiCfh  an  exces^nve  amount  of  it  may 
be  :;re>er.:.  Tjil-  n::rc«i:en  existir.-^  as  nitrite  does  not  inter- 
fere  v.ith  this  detemtinat'on,  as  nitr^-us  acid  forms  nitroso- 
phcnol,  which  is  colorless  in  ciliiie  solution. 


POISOXOl'S    MKTALS. 

110.  Prr^bably  the  poisonous  metals  most  frequently 
occurring  in  water  are  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  They  are 
Hc^nie times  found  in  the  natural  water  in  regions  where  these 
metals  are  mined,  and  some  waters  have  the  power  of  acting 
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on  lead  or  copper  pipes  or  fixtures,  dissolving  these  metals; 
or  on  galvanized  iron  pipes  or  vessels,  dissolving  zinc 
Arsenic  and  chromium,  both  of  which  are  poisonous,  some- 
times occur  in  water,  and  iron  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
many  waters.  This  latter  element,  though  not  generally 
considered  very  poisonous,  is,  nevertheless,  very  objection- 
able when  present  in  considerable  quantity.  When  any  of 
these  metals  are  present,  they  should  not  be  overlooked. 
For  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  very  simple  colorimetric  methods 
may  be  used. 

117.  liead  and  Copper.  —  The  method  generally 
employed  in  determining  these  metals  is  due  to  Miller.  It 
consists  in  comparing  the  depth  of  the  colors  produced  by 
adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  sample  and  to  a  standard 
solution.  The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows:  Make 
up  a  standard  solution  of  lead  nitrate  by  dissolving  1.599 
grams  of  the  pure  salt  in  water  and  diluting  to  exactly  1  liter. 
Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  will  contain  1  milli- 
gram of  metallic  lead.  Now  measure  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  water  to  be  tested  into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  add  5  drops 
of  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  then  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
colorless  ammonium  sulphide,  and  stir  the  solution.  Into  a 
similar  cylinder,  measure  a  small  quantity  of  the  standard 
lead  solution,  dilute  to  100  cubic  centimeters,  add  5  drops  of 
concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  colorless 
ammonium  sulphide,  stir  well,  and  compare  the  color  pro- 
duced with  that  of  the  sample.  Prepare  other  standards  in 
the  same  way  until  one  is  obtained,  the  color  of  which 
exactly  matches  the  sample.  The  minute  quantity  of  cop- 
per or  lead  usually  contained  in  water  contaminated  with 
these  metals,  will  give  the  sample  a  brownish  color,  due  to 
the  formation  of  the  dark  sulphide.  If  the  water  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  the  ammonium  sulphide,  the  color 
maybe  due  to  iron;  hence,  after  the  color  has  been  obtained, 
the  sample  and  standard  should  be  rendered  distinctly  acid 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  same  amount  of 
acid  to  each.    A  diminution  or  disappearance  of  color  in  the 
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sample,  wfaen  thns  treated,  indicates  that  the  color  is  due, 
either  portiallj  or  wbollj,  to  inMi,  the  sulphide  of  which  is 
dissolved  by  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  methodt  oi  course,  will  not  distingnish  between  cop- 
per and  lead,  bat,  as.  both  metals  are  poisonous,  this  is  not 
icsnally  necessary,  and  the  approodmate  quantity  oC  the  two 
metals  may  be  estimated  as  above  if  both  are  present  If  it 
is  required  to  know  which  metal  is  present,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  a  quali- 
tative analysis  made.  If  copper  alone  is  found  to  be  present, 
a  standard  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  containing  1  milligram 
of  metallic  copper  in  a  cubic  centimeter,  is  made  up,  and  a 
colorimetric  determination  made,  just  as  when  the  lead  solu- 
tion is  used.  A  standard  copper  solution  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  dissolving  3.^7  grams  of  pure  crystallized  copper 
sulphate  in  distilled  water,  and  making  the  solution  up  to 
1  liter. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  know  the  action  of  a  certain 
water  on  lead  pipe.  To  learn  this,  place  a  piece  of  bright 
lead  in  one  vessel,  and  a  piece  of  dull  lead  in  another;  cover 
thciii  with  t::c  water,  allow  them  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then 
examine  each  sample  for  lead  as  directed  above. 

118.  Iron. — Wanklyn  states  that  good  drinking  water 
should  ii.»t  contain  more  than  3  parts  of  iron  per  million. 
Tliis  limit  may  be  rather  severe,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
iliat  a  irix  "kl  drinkinvr  water  should  not  contain  a  large  amount 
i'f  iron.  Water  to  be  used  in  washing  white  goods,  or  in 
dycil^^^  slioukl  also  contain  but  little  of  this  element.  To 
determine  iron,  acidify  a  suitable  volume  (200  to  500  cubic 
centimeters,  accordinvj  to  indications)  of  the  water  w-ith  aqua 
rei.Ma,  evaporate  this  solution  to  loo  cubic  centimeters,  pour 
it  into  a  Nessler  cylinder,  and  add  "Z  cubic-  centimeters  of 
ammonium-sulplnx^yanide  solution.  Compare  the  color  thus 
produced  with  the  colors  of  standards  made  by  adding  meas- 
ured quantities  of  standard  iron  solution  to  Nessler  cylinders, 
diluting  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  distilled  water,  and 
adding  2  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 
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To  make  the  standard  solution  of  iron,  weigh  .1  gram  of 
pure  iron  into  a  small  beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid;  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat 
to  boiling.  Wash  this  solution  into  a  liter  flask,  and  dilute 
it  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  that  is  known  to  be  free 
from  iron.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  contains 
.  1  milligram  of  iron. 

119*  Zinc  and  Clironiiuni. — These  metals  are  best 
determined  by  evaporating  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  applying  the  usual  gravimetric  methods. 
The  quantitative  estimation  should  be  preceded  by  a  quali- 
tative examination  of  a  concentrated  sample,  and  the  exact 
method  of  procedure  made  to  depend  on  what  is  thus 
learned.  In  any  case,  acidulate  a  large  quantity  of  the 
water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
heat  in  an  air  bath  at  120°  to  130°  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Moisten  the  residue 
thoroughly  with  concentrate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  an 
appropriate  quantity  of  water,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  residue.  Heat  this  solution  to  boiling,  filter  off 
the  silica,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  If  first 
or  second  group  metals  are  present,  they  must  be  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate  must  be  boiled 
to  expel  the  last  trace  of  this  reagent.  If  the  qualitative 
test  has  indicated  that  only  chromium  and  zinc  are  now 
present,  heat  the  water  to  boiling,  and  slowly  add  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  ammonia  while  stirring  continuously.  Filter 
off  the  precipitated  chromium  hydrate,  and  proceed  with 
the  determination  of  chromium  as  directed  in  Art.  48, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  chromium  hydrate  to  a 
convenient  volume,  render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  then  add  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  render  it 
slightly  but  distinctly  acid,  and  dissolve  any  precipitate 
formed  by  the  carbonate.  Heat  the  solution  to  incipient 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  leading  a 
rather  rapid  current  of    hydrogen   sulphide   through   the 
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solution.  The  zinc  may  be  veij^hed  as  sulphide,  or  the 
precipitate  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  zinc  detennined  in 
the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  Art  ffO  ei  seq.^ 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 

120.  Arsenic. — Arsenic  occurs  in  some  waters,  and, 
when  present,  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  qualitative 
determination  is  all  that  is  ordinarily  required,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Marsh  test  is  generally  employed.  The  details 
of  this  process  are  given  in  Art  72,  Qualitative  Analysis^ 
Part  2.  When  pure  zinc  is  employed  in  making  this  deter* 
mination,  the  action  is  very  slow  at  first,  and  the  process 
becomes  quite  tedious.  Zinc,  alloyed  with  platinum  for  this 
purpose,  is  now  on  the  market,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  decided 
improvement. 

If  a  quantitative  determination  is  required,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  water  should  be  evaporated  to  the  proper  volume, 
and  the  arsenic  detennined  in  this  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  Art  66  et  seq.^  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 


nARDNKSS. 

121.  The  determination  of  hardness  has  more  to  do 
with  the  scale-forming  constituents  of  a  water  than  with 
those  that  have  an  influence  on  its  character  as  a  drinking 
water,  and,  consequently,  is  probably  of  greater  value  in  the 
examination  of  water  for  a  boiler  supply  than  in  the  analysis 
of  potable  waters.  But  if  the  water  is  for  domestic  use,  a 
knowledge  of  how  it  will  act  in  cooking  utensils  is  of  value, 
and  this  determination  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
examining  a  water  that  is  to  be  used  for  laundry  purposes. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  soap  is  added  to  a  water  con- 
taining salts  of  calcium  or  magnesium,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  soap  is  used  up  in  precipitating  these  metals  before  any 
of  it  is  available  for  detergent  purposes.  Waters  containing 
these  salts  are  spoken  of  as  hard  waters.  They  are  not 
adapted  for  laundry  use  on  account  of  the  increased  amount 
of  soap  required,  and  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  water  is 
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undesirable.  As  we  have  seen,  hardness  is  divided  into 
permanent  and  temporary  hardness.  Temporary  hardness 
is  due  to  salts  that  are  precipitated  by  boiling  the  water, 
and  permanent  hardness  is  due  to  those  that  remain  in 
solution  after  the  water  is  boiled.  As  a  rule,  the  total  hard- 
ness is  all  that  is  required. 

Dr.  Clark  devised  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  the 
hardness  of  a  water  by  means  of  a  standard  soap  solution. 
The  soap  solution  is  added  to  the  water  until  a  permanent 
lather  forms,  and  the  hardness  is  thus  learned.  This  method 
is  in  some  respects  unscientific,  but  it  is  nevertheless  valu- 
able in  many  instances.  The  results  were  formerly  stated 
in  degrees  of  hardness,  and  this  would  be  the  best  method 
of  reporting  results  if  so  much  confusion  had  not  entered 
through  the  use  of  different  quantities  of  sample;  but  as 
degrees  based  on  different  quantities  are  used,  such  a  report 
is  without  meaning  unless  accompanied  by  an  explanation. 
To  avoid  confusion,  we  prefer  to  state  results  in  parts  per 
million  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent. . 

12 3*  Standardizing^  the  Soap  Solution.  —  Scrape 
10  grams  of  shavings  from  a  new  cake  of  pure  Castile  soap, 
dissolve  them  in  1  liter  of  dilute  alcohol  (2  parts  of  absolute 
alcohol  to  1  part  of  water),  filter  off  insoluble  matter,  if  any 
is  present,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 
To  ascertain  the  strength  of  this  solution,  weigh  out  exactly 
1  gram  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  least 
necessary  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Cautiously 
add  dilute  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  just  neutralize 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  dilute  the  solution  to  1  liter.  Each 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  will  contain  a  quantity 
of  calcium  salt  equivalent  to  1  milligram  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. 

Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  standard  calcium 
solution  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  having  a  capacity  of 
about  250  cubic  centimeters,  and  add  90  cubic  centimeters 
of  distilled  water.  Then  add  soap  solution,  .5  cubic  centi- 
meter at  a  time,  and  shake  after  each  addition,  until  a  lather 
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is  foimed  that  persists  for  5  nmratesL  Note  the  quantity  of 
soap  solution  used,  and  then  repeat  the  experiment,  adding 
.5  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  at  a  time  at  first,  but  only 
.1  or  .2  at  a  time  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The 
exact  amount  required  is  thus  learned.  Now  cleanse  the 
bottle,  introduce  100  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  distilled 
water,  and  titrate  this  with  the  soap  solution  in  the  same 
n^-ay,  to  learn  the  amount  of  soap  solution  used  up  by  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water.  Subtract  this  amount  from 
the  amount  used  in  titrating  the  standard,  to  learn  the 
amount  used  in  precipitating  the  calcium.  From  this, 
calculate  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  soap  solu- 
tion in  terms  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  record  the  factor 
thus  found  on  the  bottle,  together  with  the  date  of  stand- 
ardization. 

An  example  may  render  this  more  clear.  Let  us  suppose 
that  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution  are  used  up  by 
the  standard,  consisting  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  calcium 
solution  and  90  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  that 
.8  cubic  centimeter  is  used  up  by  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water.  Then,  9.2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap 
solution  are  required  for  10  milligrams  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  soap  solution  in  milli- 
grams of  calcium  carbonate  is  1.087.  The  soap  solution 
should  be  restandardizcd  at  frequent  intervals,  for  it  is  not 
|xirmancnt,  and  deteriorates  quite  rapidly,  especially  in  cold 
weather. 

1 23.  Dctorminntlon  of  Hardness. — Measure  lOOcubic 
centimeters  of  the  water  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of 
about  250  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  add  soap  solution, 
.5  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time,  shaking  after  each  addition, 
until  a  lather  that  persists  for  5  minutes  is  formed.  When  a 
permanent  lather  appears  to  be  formed,  place  the  bottle  on 
its  side,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  position  for  5  minutes, 
or  until  the  lather  disappears.  If  the  lather  disappears  in 
less  than  5  minutes,  add  a  little  more  soap,  shake,  and  again 
place  the  bottle  on  its  side.     When  the  lather  persists  for 
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5  minutes,  the  reaction  is  complete.  Now,  from  the  amount 
of  soap  solution  used,  deduct  the  amount  required  to  produce 
a  permanent  lather  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water,  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  value  of  I  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  soap  solution,  and  multiply  the  result  thus 
obtained  by  10.  The  total  hardness  of  the  water,  expressed 
in  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent  per  million,  is 
thus  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  concordant  results,  the  soap 
solution  should  be  standardized,  and  all  determinations  made 
at  the  same  temperature,  preferably  at  15°.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  method  is  not  strictly  accurate  at  best, 
and,  to  obtain  concordant  results,  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure should  be  adopted  in  every  case.  This  is  important 
in  adding  the  soap  solution.  Not  more  than  .5  cubic  centi- 
meter of  this  should  be  added  at  a  time,  even  though  the 
approximate  amount  required  is  known.  If  a  water  is  so 
hard  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  it  require  more  than 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution,  a  second  determi- 
nation should  be  made,  using  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sample  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water.  Better 
results  are  obtained  in  this  way,  for  the  large  precipitate 
formed  in  the  undiluted  sample  appears  to  interfere  with 
proper  lathering. 

It  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  total  hardness,  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  hardness  are 
required.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  the  total  hard- 
ness; then  boil  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water,  filter  off 
any  precipitate  formed,  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  for 
the  portion  evaporated,  and  determine  the  permanent  hard- 
ness in  this  sample.  The  difference  between  the  total 
hardness  and  the  permament  hardness  is  the  temporary 
hardness. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESUT^TS. 

124*  In  no  branch  of  chemical  work,  is  the  exercise  of 
judgment  more  necessary  than  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  potable  water  from  the  results  obtained  by 
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is  formed  that  persists  for  5  minntes.  Note  the  quantity  of 
soap  solution  used,  and  then  repeat  the  ezperimenty  adding 
.5  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  at  a  time  at  first,  but  only 
.1  or  .2  at  a  time  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The 
exact  amount  required  is  thus  learned.  Now  cleanse  the 
bottle,  introduce  100  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  distilled 
water,  and  titrate  this  with  the  soap  solution  in  the  same 
way,  to  learn  the  amount  of  soap  solution  used  up  by  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water.  Subtract  this  amount  from 
the  amount  used  in  titrating  the  standard,  to  learn  the 
amount  used  in  precipitating  the  calcium.  From  this, 
calculate  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  soap  solu- 
tion in  terms  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  record  the  factor 
thus  found  on  the  bottle,  together  with  the  date  of  stand- 
ardization. 

An  example  may  render  this  more  clear.  Let  us  suppose 
that  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution  are  used  up  by 
the  standard,  consisting  of  10  cubic  centimeters  of  calcium 
solution  and  90  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  that 
.8  cubic  centimeter  is  used  up  by  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
distilled  water.  Then,  9.2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap 
solution  arc  rcqinrcd  for  10  milligrams  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  value  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  soap  solution  in  milli- 
grams of  calcium  carbonate  is  1.087.  The  soap  solution 
should  be  rcstandardizcd  at  frequent  intervals,  for  it  is  not 
permanent,  and  deteriorates  quite  rapidly,  especially  in  cold 
weather. 

1 23.  Dctennination  of  Hardness. — Measure  lOOcubic 
centimeters  of  the  water  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of 
about  250  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  add  soap  solution, 
.  5  cubic  centimeter  at  a  time,  shaking  after  each  addition, 
until  a  lather  that  persists  for  5  minutes  is  formed.  When  a 
permanent  lather  appears  to  be  formed,  place  the  bottle  on 
its  side,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  position  for  5  minutes, 
or  until  the  lather  disappears.  If  the  lather  disappears  in 
less  than  5  minutes,  add  a  little  more  soap,  shake,  and  again 
place  the  bottle  on  its  side.     When  the  lather  persists  for 
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5  minutes,  the  reaction  is  complete.  Now,  from  the  amount 
of  soap  solution  used,  deduct  the  amount  required  to  produce 
a  permanent  lather  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water,  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  value  of  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  soap  solution,  and  multiply  the  result  thus 
obtained  by  10.  The  total  hardness  of  the  water,  expressed 
in  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  or  its  equivalent  per  million,  is 
thus  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  concordant  results,  the  soap 
solution  should  be  standardized,  and  all  determinations  made 
at  the  same  temperature,  preferably  at  15°.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  method  is  not  strictly  accurate  at  best, 
and,  to  obtain  concordant  results,  the  same  method  of  pro- 
cedure should  be  adopted  in  every  case.  This  is  important 
in  adding  the  soap  solution.  Not  more  than  .5  cubic  centi- 
meter of  this  should  be  added  at  a  time,  even  though  the 
approximate  amount  required  is  known.  If  a  water  is  so 
hard  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  it  require  more  than 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soap  solution,  a  second  determi- 
nation should  be  made,  using  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
sample  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water.  Better 
results  are  obtained  in  this  way,  for  the  large  precipitate 
formed  in  the  undiluted  sample  appears  to  interfere  with 
proper  lathering. 

It  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  total  hardness,  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  temxx)rary  and  the  permanent  hardness  are 
required.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  the  total  hard- 
ness; then  boil  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water,  filter  off 
any  precipitate  formed,  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  for 
the  portion  evaporated,  and  determine  the  permanent  hard- 
ness in  this  sample.  The  difference  between  the  total 
hardness  and  the  permament  hardness  is  the  temporary 
hardness. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESUL.TS. 

124.  In  no  branch  of  chemical  work,  is  the  exercise  of 
judgment  more  necessary  than  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  potable  water  from  the  results  obtained  by 
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Tbe  chrmwl  Aaald  make  himsplf  as  fianiiliar  as 
possbie  wizh  tbe  hxstocy  of  the  vater,  and  then  should  con- 
SDier  all  tbe  resales  together  in  the  h^tol  all  that  is  known 
oc  tbe  water,  and  in  xegaxd  to  their  beaiin|r  on  each  other. 
In  zzjs  case  oc  rery  good  or  Teiy  had  waters^  it  is  a  compara- 
tiTelr  easT  matter  to  decide  as  to  their  ({nality;  but,  with 
n^nj  samvUes  lying  Letaecn  these  two  extremes,  the  most 
aireri!  scndr  is  reqniied.  The  folkiwing  figures,  taken  from 
the  standards  of  parity  of  drinking  water  specified  by  tie 
Vich^gan  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  may  be  of  value  to 
the  student: 

1.  The   total  solids  should  not  exceed   500  parts  per 
milliotL 

2.  The    chlorine    sfaoold    not   exceed    12.1    xxuts   per 


million. 


:$.     The  free  ammonia  should   not  exceed  .05  part  per 

millioiL 

4.  Tbe  albuminoid  ammonia  should  not  exceed  .15  part 

per  millii.'a. 

5.  The  oxygen  consumed  by  organic  matter  should  not 

exccv-i  '2  "2  ivirts  per  million. 

»*.  TV. J  r.iiT-y^czi  as  rJtnire  should  not  exceed  .9  part  per 
nii.-i'.'n. 

7.  T:vj  '^.^:  water  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  and  any 
\\\it?.r  th.Lt  c.ntains  nitrites  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be 
e?::n:ate-l  sh'jtild  ::ot  be  regarded  as  a-  safe  drinking 
water. 

Tr.vse  c /^Lrrrtatic  <tatonient>  should  not  be  accepted  as  final, 
a::.:  in  lev  J  n  ►  nxe .:  limits  can  be  prescribed,  but,  as  we  have 
p  intcvl  <.'Ut,  t::e  results  intist  bo  considered  in  their  relation 
to  (jne  an-vthcr,  and  i:\  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  the 
water.  Fi^r  example,  a  water  contaminated  by  sewage,  and 
found  to  contain  1*2.1  parts  per  million  of  chlorine,  and 
.15  part  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  should  be  con- 
demned absolutely;  while  the  water  of  a  pond  or  stream  in  a 
heavily  wrx)ded  district  containing  salt  deposits,  might  con- 
tain these  quantities  of  the  constituents  mentioned,  and  still 
be  fairly  wholesome. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  ICE. 

125.  Chemists  are  frequently  called  on  to  examine  sam- 
ples of  ice.  In  such  cases,  the  ice  is  allowed  to  melt,  and 
the  water  thus  obtained  is  examined  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  melt  exposed  to  the  air,  however, 
but  should  be  enclosed  in  a  jar  with  a  tight-fitting  glass 
stopper.  A  2-gallon  jar  with  a  wide  mouth  serves  well  for 
the  purpose.  Wash  the  jar  well  with  distilled  water,  and 
introduce  the  ice  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  ice  with  the  hands  more  than  is  necessary. 
Small  fire  tongs,  thoroughly  cleaned,  serve  well  in  handling 
the  ice.  Insert  the  stopper,  and  allow  about  one-fifth  of  the  ice 
to  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Pour  off  the  water, 
thus  thoroughly  washing  the  remaining  ice,  insert  tlie  stop- 
per again,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  ice  to  melt.  Using  the 
water  thus  obtained  as  a  sample,  make  the  ordinary  determi- 
nations in  the  usual  manner. 

Free  ammonia  may  be  present  in  ice  in  about  the  same 
quantity  as  in  the  water  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but,  for 
the  other  constituents,  the  limits  of  purity  are  lower.  Cairns 
states  that  the  albuminoid  ammonia  should  be  less  than 
.05  part  per  million.  This  seems  rather  severe,  but  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  in  most  samples  of  ice  examined  by  the 
writer  has  fallen  within  this  limit. 


WATER  FOR  BOII^ER  SUPPLY. 

126.  Little  IS  cared  about  the  sanitary  quality  of  a 
water  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  supply,  but  the  mineral  or  scale- 
forming  constituents  of  the  water  are  important  in  this  case. 
The  principal  scale-forming  constituents  arc  the  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  calcium  sulphate;  but,  in 
order  to  learn  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  present,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  other  constituents  not  generally 
considered  as  scale-forming.  Sometimes  the  determination 
of  two  or  three  constituents  is  all  that  is  required,  but  such 
an  examination  would  prove  of  little  service  in  many  cases. 
A  method  that  will  give  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  water 
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obtainable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis^  is  as  follows: 
First  determine  the  total  solids  as  directed  in  Art  85^  as  this 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  later  work,  and  then  proceed  with  the 
analysis  of  the  mineral  residue.  While  carrying  on  this 
analysis,  determine  the  chlorine  and  the  hardness  as  directed 
in  Arts.  87  and  ISS^  respectively. 

« 

127«    !I>etennlnatlon   of  Billca. — ^Measure     out    an 
appropriate  quantity  of  the  water  (from  1   to  10  liters^ 
depending  on  the  amount  of  solids  found),  acidify  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish.     The  evaporation  may  be  carried  on  over  a  Bunsea 
burner,  adding  successive  portions  of  the  water  tmtil  the  sam* 
pic  is  all  in  the  dish,  and  reduced  to  rather  small  bulk,  but 
should  be  completed  over  a  water  bath.     When  dry,  remove 
the  dish  from  the  water  bath  to  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at 
120^  to  130°- until  the  odor  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  longer 
perceptible.  Moisten  the  residue  thoroughly  with  concentrate 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  25  to  50  cubic  centimeters  of  water» 
and  boil  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts.    Filter,  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weigh. 

If  the  residue  is  very  small,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  silica,  and  an  examination  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary; but  if  it  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  may  contain 
calcium  sulphate,  and  should  be  treated  as  follows:  Fuse  the 
residue  with  sodium  carbonate,  dissolve  the  fusion  in  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  at 
120°  to  130°  to  render  the  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  25  to  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  and  boil  to  dissolve  soluble  salts.  Filter  off 
the  insoluble  residue,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
ignite,  and  weigh  as  silica  SjO^, 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  to  boiling,  add  ammonia 
to  render  it  alkaline,  and  then  ammonium  oxalate  to  pre- 
cipitate the  calcium;  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least  3  hours, 
filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  calcium  oxide.  Calculate 
this  to  calcium  sulphate,  for  this  portion  of  the  calcium,  at 
least,  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the  water. 
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128*     iDetermination  of  Iron  Oxido  and  Alumina* — 

Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  first  insoluble  residue  to  boiling, 
and  cautiously  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  If  a 
copious  light-colored  precipitate  separates,  it  may  contain 
calcium.  In  this  case,  add  a  little  more  ammonia,  and  then 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Enough  ammonium  chloride  will  thus  be  formed  in 
the  solution  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  calcium.  Now 
render  the  solution  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  continue 
the  boiling  for  a  few  moments,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
and  filter  off  the  hydrates  of  iron  and  aluminum.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water,  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
weigh  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  Fe^O^-{- A/ ^O^. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  separate  the  oxides  in  this  case,  and  they 
should  be  reported  as  they  are  weighed. 

129.  Determination  of  Calcium. — At  this  point,  the 
filtrate  will  usually  be  rather  large,  and  should  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  suitable  volume.  Then,  to  the  gently  boiling 
liquid,  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia  and  a  mod- 
erate excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  continue  to  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  ignite  intensely  over  the  blast  lamp,  and  weigh 
as  calcium  oxide. 

130.  Determination  of  3Ia^nesium. — Evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  to  a  rather  small  bulk,  add 
a  moderate  excess  of  sodium-ammonium  phosphate  solution 
while  stirring  vigorously,  add  about  one-fourth  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  of  strong  ammonia,  and  cool  the  solution  by 
standing  it  in  ice  water.  If  a  precipitate  begins  to  form  at 
once,  when  the  microcosmic  salt  or  the  ammonia  is  added, 
the  reagent  should  be  introduced,  a  drop  at  a  time,  and  the 
solution  stirred  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  Allow  the 
solution  to  stand  6  hours  in  a  cool  place  for  the  precipitate 
to  settle.  Filter,  wash  with  one-third-strength  ammonia, 
ignite  intensely,  and  weigh  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
MgJ^fi^,     Calculate  the  magnesium  to  oxide  J/i/"(9. 
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131«    I>eteniiliiatlon  of  Snlphniic  Add. — ^Acidulate 
from  1  to  6  liters  of  the  water  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orate to  a  small  bulk  over  a  burner,  and  then  to  dryness  on 
a  water  bath.     Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  add, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  filter  off  any  silica  that  remains,  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  with  hot  water.     The  filtrate   should 
amount  to  about  100  cubic  centimetersL     Heat  it  to  boiling, 
add  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  chloride,  and  continue  the 
boiling  for  a  few  moments.     Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh  as 
barium  sulphate.     From  this,  calculate  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur trioxide  in  a  liter.     If  a  filter  paper  is  used  in  filtering, 
the  precipitate  should  be  dried  and  removed  from  the  paper 
before  ignition,  to  avoid  reduction  of  the  precipitate  by  the 
burning  paper,  and  a  good  quality  of  paper  must  be  used 
to  avoid  danger  of  the  precipitate  running  througK     A 
Gooch    crucible  is  preferred  for   this   purpose  by    many 
chemists. 

133.  Dotormlnatlon  of  Alkalies. — ^Acidulate  from, 
1  to  5  liters  of  the  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  about  75  cubic  centimeters;  then  add 
a  siiturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate  as  long  as  it  produces 
a  precipitate.  Ileat  to  boiling,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate until  a  test  of  the  washings,  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  fails  to  give  a  reaction  for  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about 
75  cubic  centimeters,  remove  from  the  burner,  add  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  then  a  strong  solution  of  pure  ammonium 
carbonate  as  hm^  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  stand  for  some  time,  stirring  occasionally  imtil  the 
precipitate  becomes  granular.  Filter  and  wash  the  precip- 
itate with  water  containing  a  very  little  ammoniimi  carbon- 
ate and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  After  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  over  a  water  bath,  place  the  dish 
in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  100°,  and  gradually  increase 
the  temperature  to  13U°  or  l-iO*".     Then  cautiously  heat  the 
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dish  to  dull  redness  over  a  burner  to  expel  ammonium  salts, 
but  take  care  not  to  heat  it  sufficiently  to  volatilize  potassium 
chloride.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about  10  cubic  centimeters 
of'  water,  by  the  aid  of  very  gentle  heat,  add  a  few  drops  of 
barium  hydrate,  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  a  sliglit 
excess  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  allow  the  solution  to 
stand  a  short  time,  stirring  occasionally.  Filter  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  water  containing  a  very  little  ammonium 
carbonate  and  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia.  After  adding  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  over  a  water  bath ;  place  the 
dish  in  an  air  bath  heated  to  about  100°,  and  increase  the 
temperature  to  about  140°;  then  heat  it  very  cautiously  over 
a  burner  to  expel  all  ammonium  salts,  cool  in  a  desiccator, 
and  weigh  as  soon  as  cool.  The  residue  in  the  dish  now  con- 
sists of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Dissolve  the  residue  of  mixed  chlorides  in  the  least  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water,  add  a  solution  of  platinum  chloride 
that  is  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required  to  unite  with  all  the  potassium  and  sodium  present, 
and  evaporate  to  a  pasty  consistency  on  a  water  bath  in 
which  the  water  is  maintained  at  just  about  the  boiling 
point,  but  is  not  allowed  to  boil  vigorously.  Allow  the  mass 
to  cool,  add  35  cubic  centimeters  of  8()-per-ccnt.  alcohol  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  an  hour,  stirring 
from  time  to  time.  If  the  precipitate  is  rather  large,  filter 
on  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  120°  or  in  a  Gooch  cruci- 
ble, wash  thoroughly,  but  not  excessively,  with  80-per-ccnt. 
alcohol,  dry  at  120°,  and  weigh  as  potassium-platinum  chlo- 
ride K^PtC/^.  If  the  precipitate  is  very  small,  it  is  best, 
after  filtering  and  washing,  to  dissolve  it  with  a  little  water; 
allow  the  solution  to  run  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evap- 
orate to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  heat  at  125°  in  an  air  bath, 
cool,  and  weigh  as  K^PtCI^.  Calculate  the  potassium  to 
chloride,  subtract  this  from  the  weight  of  mixed  chlorides 
previously  obtained,  to  get  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  calculate  the  potassium  and  sodium  to  oxides  K^O  and 
Nafi. 
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133«  GronplnflT  the  CknmtltaentB. — ^The  most  rational 
method  of  reporting  the  results  o£  a  mineral  analysis  of  a 
water  would  be  to  report  just  what  is  found,  without 
attempting  to  show  how  the  cmistituents  were  combined 
in  the  water.  This  method,  however,  would  only  show 
what  scale-forming  constituents  are  present  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  chemical  combination;  and  to  make  the 
analysis  as  useful  as  possible,  an  attempt  is  usually  made 
to  report  the  compounds  as  they  exist  in  the  water.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  if  the  constituents  are  grouped 
according  to  the  following  rule,  the  report  will  show  what 
compounds  exist  in  waters  ordinarily  used  as  potable  water 
or  for  boiler  supply. 

Combine  the  chlorine  with  the  sodium,  and  if  there  is 
more  than  is  required  to  saturate  this,  combine  it  next  with 
potassium;  if  there  is  chlorine  still  left,  combine  it  next 
with  magnesium,  and,  finally,  with  calcium.  Combine  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  first,  if  there  is  any  left,  and 
the  sodium  is  not  saturated  with  chlorine;  combine  the 
remaining  sulphuric  acid  with  the  remaining  sodium,  then 
\vith  calcium,  and,  finally,  with  magnesium.  Any  of  these 
metals  ncnv  remaining  uncombined  are  calculated  to  carbon- 
ates. This  method  of  grouping  the  constituents  very  nearly 
represents  the  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  for 
most  waters  used  in  boilers  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  notably  in  the 
case  of  artesian  wells,  and,  especially,  mineral  waters. 
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(PART  4.) 


GAS  ANALYSIS* 


GENERAIi   PRINCIPIiES. 

!•  Although  the  principles  underlying  the  various  forms 
of  gas  analysis  are  themselves  of  a  simple  nature,  the  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  manipulative  details  involved  are  in 
some  cases  of  a  comparatively  complicated  and  intricate 
nature.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  analysis  is  to 
be  executed  with  that  high  degree  of  exactness  essential  to 
scientific  research,  and,  until  quite  recently,  these  very 
exact  but  also  very  slow  methods  of  gas  analysis  were  also 
the  only  available  ones  for  practical  purposes.  The  growing 
demand  of  late  years  for  simpler  and  more  rapid  methods, 
sufficiently  accurate  for  technical  purposes,  has  originated 
simpler  and  more  rapid  methods,  and  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  various  forms  of  gas  apparatus,  which  not  only  yield  good 
results,  but  also  demand  only  a  minimum  amount  of  time, 
energy,  and  operative  skill. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Course  to  dwell  upon  the 
more  complicated  and  delicate  methods  of  gas  analysis  used 
in  research  work,  but  it  is  our  aim  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  simpler  and  practical  determinations  he  is 
most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  perform. 
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S«  l>rtfMTniiiat*im  oC  Ctafles. — The  methods  by  vliich 
gases  are  determined  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
following:  (1)  Absorpdon  of  the  gas  in  a  suitable  reagent 
and  subsequent  titration;  (2)  absorption  of  the  gas  in  a 
suitable  reagent  and  subsequent  measurement  of  the  residual 
gas;  (3)  Gombustian  of  the  gas^  with  the  subsequent  meas- 
urement of  the  contraction  and  estimation  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  if  any  is  formed. 

A  few  examples  wfll  serve  to  give  the  student  a  general 
idea  of  the  principles  of  each  of  the  above  enumerated 
methods. 

1.  By  Absorption  in  a  Suiiabie  Reagent  and  Subsequent 
Titration. — The  carbon  dioxide  present  in  agaseous  mixture, 
as,  for  instance,  air,  may  bs  determined  by  bringing  a  known 
volume  of  the  gas  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  a  standard 
solution  of  barium  hydrate.  Barium  carbonate  is  thereby 
precipitated,  and  the  excess  of  barium  hydrate  is  determined 
by  titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

2.  By  Absorbing  the  Gas  in  a  Suitable  Reagent  and  Subse- 
qucnt  Measurement  of  the  Residual  Gas, — ^The  carbon  diox- 
ivle  in  a  mixture  of  gases  is  determined  by  exposing  a 
measured  v(.»lume  of  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  caustic 
potash,  and,  after  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
absorbed,  the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  is  measured.  The 
dilTerence,  or  the  eontraetiofty  represents  the  carbon  dioxide 
that  was  present. 

3.  By  Ci'mbustion  of  the  GaSy  ii*ith  the  Subsequent  Measure- 
vie  fit  if  the  CoNtraetioH  and  Estimation  of  the  Carbon  Dioxide ^ 
if  any  is  Formed, — Hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  mixture  may  be 
estimated  by  adding  to  a  known  volume  of  the  mixture  a 
measured  volume  of  oxygen  or  air  more  than  sufficient  to 
combine  with  all  the  hydrogen.  These  are  caused  to  unite 
(by  meth(xls  to  be  described  later),  and  the  contraction 
ascertained  by  again  measuring  the  gas.  Since  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  unite  to  form  ^^^ter  (which 
practically  occupies  no  volume),  two-thirds  of  the  contrac- 
tion represents  the  hydrogen  originally  present  When  the 
^^  to  be  estimated  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  (as  in 
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marsh  gas,  ethylene,  etc.),  after  the  contraction  due  to  com- 
bustion has  been  measured,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  is  determined  by  absorption  with  caustic  potash 
and  measurement  of  the  residue. 


ESTIMATION     OF     GASES    BY    ABSORPTION    ANB 

SUBSEQUENT    TITRATION. 


ESTIMATION  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  IN  AIR. 

3.  The  most  varied  experience  has  shown  that,  through 
the  process  of  breathing,  the  air  acquires  properties  that 
cause  it  to  act  deleteriously  on  health  when  the  products  of 
breathing  exceed  a  certain  limit.  Since  we  are  not  able,  by 
ordinary  means,  to  determine  the  other  substances  that  are 
here  formed,  we  make  use  of  von  Pettenkofer's  suggestion 
and  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  air  by  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  present.  According  to  von  Pettenkofer,  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  should  not  be  raised,  by  breathing,  to  over 
.  1  per  cent. 

The  process  best  suited  to  the  quantitative  determination  is 
that  first  used  by  Saussure  and  modified  by  von  Pettenkofer, 
and  generally  known  as  von  Pettenkofer's  methods.  The 
sample  of  air  to  be  examined  is  contained  in  a  large,  wide- 
mouthed  glass  jar,  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  known,  and 
that  can  be  closed  with  an  air-tight  fitting  rubber  stopper. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  are 
noted  at  the  time  the  sample  is  taken.  A  measured  volume 
of  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  of  known  strength  is  intro- 
duced into  the  jar,  and  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the 
enclosed  air  until  the  carbon  dioxide  is  all  absorbed.  Ali- 
quot portions  of  the  liquid  are  then  withdrawn,  and  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength. 

4,  Standard  Oxalic  Acid. — In  order  to  simplify  the  sub- 
sequent calculations,  the  strength  of  the  oxalic-acid  solution 
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may  be  made  up  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to 
1  cubic  centimeter  carbon  dioxide  measured  under  stand- 
ard conditions,  that  is  to  say,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  acid 
is  capable  of  saturating  a  quantity  of  barium  hydrate  that 
would  be  decomposed  by  this  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
weight  of  which  is  .00197  gram.  Oxalic  acid  of  this  strength 
would  contain  5.6442  grams  of  the  crystallized  add 
HjCjO^^%Hfi  in  1  liter;  but,  as  dilute  solutions  of  oxalic 
acid  are  not  stable,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  solution  that 
contains  5G.442  grams  of  HJOfi^^%Hfi  per  liter,  and  to 
withdraw  an  aliquot  proportion  and  dilute  it  whenever 
required.  Thus,  5G.442  grams  of  dry,  crjrstallized  oxalic 
acid  are  exactly  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  cold,  air-free  water 
(that  is,  distilled  water  that  has  been  recently  boiled  to  expel 
all  carbon  dioxide,  and  quickly  cooled),  and  the  solution 
made  up  to  1  liter.  For  use,  10  cubic  centimeters  arc  trans- 
ferred to  a  100-cubic-centimeter  flask  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  cubic  centimeters  with  air- 
free  water. 

5.  Ilarluin-IIydrato  Solution. — Place  40  to  50  grams 
of  crystallized  barium  hydrate  Ba{OH)^^^H^O^  powdered  or 
crushed,  in  a  lar<:;;^e  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  add  1  liter  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken  from  time  to 
time,  imtil  the  water  is  saturated,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  carefully  decanted  or  filtered 
int(3  another  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  This  solution  will  possess  approxi- 
mately the  same  relative  strength  as  that  of  the  oxalic  acid 
previously  mentioned.  A  solution  of  exact  equivalent 
strength,  of  which  1  cubic  centimeter  =  .00917  gram  CO^ 
(i.  e.,  1  cubic  centimeter  CO^  at  normal  temperature  and 
pressure),  would  contain  14.11  grams  of  Ba{OH)^^%H^O  per 
liter.  Such  a  solution  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  weigh- 
ing, as,  the  salt  being  efflorescent,  its  state  of  hydration  is 
imcertain ;  and  it  also  absorbs  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  A 
saturated  solution  at  the  ordinar\^  temperature  contains 
about  32  grams  per  liter;  hence,  if  this  be  diluted  with  its 
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own  volume  of  water,  the  solution,  as  first  prepared,  will 
contain  about  16  g^ams  per  liter.  As  the  solution  constantly 
undergoes  change  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide,  its  value  must  be  determined  every  time  before  it 
is  used  by  titration  against  the  standard  oxalic  acid.  The 
stopper  of  the  bottle  containing  the  barium-hydrate  solution 
should  be  greased,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

6,  Standardizing:  tho  Barium-Hydrate  Solution. — 

In  a  small  flask  are  placed  20  cubic  centimeters  of  standard 
oxalic  acid  and  then  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  barium- 
hydrate  solution  added.  The  solution  is  then  neutralized 
by  slowly  running  in  more  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  a  burette 
until  the  liquid  ceases  to  give  any  indication  of  a  brown 
color  when  a  drop  of  it  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  turmeric 
paper.  The  alkali  is  gradually  neutralized  by  the  oxalic 
acid;  the  brown  color,  which  at  first  is  very  evident,  gradu- 
ally shows  more  and  more  as  a  faint  fringe  of  color  round 
the  edge  of  the  moistened  spot  on  the  turmeric  paper,  until 
finally  it  disappears.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  28  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oxalic  acid  are  used;  then,  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  barium-hydrate  solution  would  require 
112  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oxalic  acid  to  exactly  neutral- 
ize it. 

7.  Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — A  large  glass 
jar,  whose  mouth  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  hand,  so 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  wiped  dry  inside  with  a  cloth,  is 
fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  stop- 
per, and  this  hole  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod.  The 
capacity  of  the  jar  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  with  water  up 
to  the  stopper,  and  measuring  the  volume  of  the  water.  As 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present 
is  small,  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  is  increased  by 
using  larger  volumes  of  air;  it  is  advisable  that  the  jar 
should  hold  from  8  to  10  liters,  if  possible,  but  not  less 
than  5  liters.  Its  exact  capacity  should  be  scratched  on  the 
vessel. 
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The  jar  is  SllctI  with  the  air  to  be  tested  by  leading  into 
it,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
attached  to  a  pair  of  bellows  and  blowing  a  stream  of  air  for 
about  5  to  G  minutes,  in  order  to  insure  complete  displat-c- 
mcnt  of  the  air  already  in  the  vessel.  The  stopper  is  then 
inserted.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  jar  is  noted,  and  also  the  height  of  the  barom- 
eter at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  a  pipette,  100  cubic 
icentimeteri  of  the  barium-hydrate  solu- 
tion are  then  delivered  in  the  jar  through 
the  hole  in  the  stopper,  and  the  glass  rod 
is  immediately  rcplacvd.  The  liquid  is 
then  made  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  glass 
by  slowly  revolving  the  vessel  upon  its 
side;  and  it  is  left  in  contact  with  the 
gas,  being  shaken  at  intervals  for  alxmt 
30  to  40  minutes,  by  which  time  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  will  have  been  absorbcd. 
When  the  absorptionofthe  carbon  dioxide 
is  complete,  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
turbid  liquid  are  withdrawn  by  mean.i  of 
a  pipette,  towhich  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
has  been  attached  in  order  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar  may  be  reached.  This 
arrangement  is  introduced  through  the 
hole  in  the  rubber  stopper,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  When  the  pipette  is  full,  the 
piece  of  rubber  isdetached,  and  the  liquid 
allowfd  to  drip  from  the  pipette  until 
it  reaches  the  graduation  mark.  The  measured  volume  is 
then  transferred  to  a  beaker,  and  immediately  titrated  with 
oxalic  acid,  exposure  to  tJie  air  being  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  means  of 
turmeric  paper,  used  as  described  in  Art.  6,  A  duplicate 
titration  should  be  made  with  a  second  portion  of  the  licjuid. 
Some  chemists  prefer  to  use  a  solution  of  phenol  phthalein 
in  alcohol  as  an  indicator.  In  this  case,  about  3  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  indicator  arc  added  to  the  liquid,  and  the 
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oxalic  acid  added  until  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  color. 

Since  25  cubic  centimeters  (out  of  the  100  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  barium-hydrate  solution  originally  placed  in  the 
jar)  have  been  used  for  titration,  the  volume  of  oxalic  acid 
used,  multiplied  by  4,  will  give  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid 
required  to  neutralize  the  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
barium-hydrate  solution  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  known  volume  of  air.  This,  obviously,  will 
be  less  than  that  required  by  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
original  barium -hydrate  solution  by  just  the  volume  of  car- 
bon dioxide  that  was  contained  in  the  sample  of  the  air. 

The  following  details  of  an  analysis  will  make  this  deter- 
mination perfectly  understood : 

Capacity  of  glass  jar       =  10.5  liters. 
Temperature  of  the  air  =  17°. 
Barometer  reading  =760  mm. 

_  10.5X273X769        .^  ^^,  ,.. 

^^^^'  (273 -f  17) X 760  =  ^"'^^^  ^'''''^ 

which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sample  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 

The  value  of  the  barium-hydrate  solution  is  100  c.  c.  = 
112  c.  c.  of  the  standard  oxalic-acid  solution;  100  c.  c.  of  the 
barium  hydrate  were  used  for  absoq^tion ;  25  c.  c.  were  taken 
out  for  titration;  25  c.  c.  required  27.10  c.  c.  of  standard 
oxalic  acid ;  therefore,  100  c.  c.  would  require  27. 10  X  4 
=  108.4  c.  c.  oxalic  acid.  112  —  108.4  =  3.0  c.  c.  =  the 
volume  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  by  the  100  c.  c.  of  barium-hydrate  solution. 

But,  since  1  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  =  1  c.  c.  CO^  at  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  3. 6  c.  c.  oxalic  acid  =  3.6  c.  c.  CO^ 
present  in  10.001  liters  or  10,001  c.  c.  of  air. 

Therefore,     ^'^^^^'  =  .0359  =  percentage  of  CO^ 

by  volume. 

8,  Since  the  presence  of  barium  carbonate  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  titration,  some  chemists  prefer  to  titrate 
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m  wfnch  tiie  azr  lias  been 
coIlBeted.  This  mi^rttnrf  has  the  advan- 
tage that  tiie  baihnn-liTdzatie  solntfon  is 
the  Least  exposed  to  air.  For  this  par- 
pofle^  a  Cter  dask  is  em^ared,  which 
is  fitted  wxtiL  &  mbber  stopper  hav- 
in^  two  perfocatxons  that  are  closed  irith 
pieces  of  glass  rod.  After  ga-mpi^Tig  the 
air  amd  arfdrng  10  cubic  centxcaeteis  of 
barinxzi-lLyiLLate  snlntTfMi»  tiie  burette  con* 
mmfng  tbe  staxidaxd  osalic  acid  is  inserted 
into  one  o£  the  perfozations^  as  shown  in 
Fig:  3.  and  tite  tftration  carried  oat  as 
previously  described.  As  an  indicator, 
aboot  1  cnbic  centimeter  of  phend 
phthalexn  tn  aTrohnI  is  nsed.  The  titratioa 
is  finished  as  soon  as  the  last  trace  of 
color  disappearsL  If  the  increased  pres- 
sure resulting  inade  the  flask  checks 
the  fiow  of  the  Hqnid  from  the  burette, 
±:>  p'es^nre  ii  removed  bv  lifting  the 
^'.j-ss  5ii:'pper  closing  the  second  per- 
:  rj.::.n.  The  onlv  disadvantage  of  this 
mpararively  small  volume  of  air 


r.-TIMATTOV  OF  ^.T'T.PnrR   DIOXIDE  TX  FTRXACE  G.VSES. 

iK     I'j'  rr.eans  «.:  a  :»irje  in^rtoti  into  the  flue,  a  measured 


i  aspirated,  with  a  suitable 
a  ;>irator,  Lr.ro::gh  a  known  V'lume  of  a  dilute  standard 
solution  of  ir/.line,  and  the  excess  of  iodine  titrated  with  a 

srandarrl  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

10.  .StaiHlar<l  Iodine  Solution. — Pure  resublimed 
ioflinc  to  tlie  amount  of  iJi.  7  ^rams,  is  powdered  and  weig-hed 
out  into  a  liter  flask.  About  2u  ^rams  of  potassium  iodide 
(fffM;  from  ifKlate),  dissf>lvc'd  in  '200  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  g^ently  shaken  until  the 
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iodine  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  up 
to  the  liter  with  water  at  15°  and  preserved  in  a  well-fitting 
stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark;  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solu- 
tion will  contain  .0127  gram  of  iodine,  and  is  equivalent  to 
.0032  gram  of  SO^.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  in  this 
case  and  simplifies  the  calculation,  to  employ  solutions  of 
such  strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  shall  equal  1  cubic 
centimeter  SO^  measured  at  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, i.  e.,  .0028G7  gram  SO^  instead  of  .0032.  Such  a  solu- 
tion will  contain  11.379  grams  of  iodine  per  liter,  and  may 
be  most  conveniently  obtained  by  diluting  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  above  solution  to  lll.G  cubic  centimeters.  In 
case  the  percentage  of  SO^  in  the  gas  imder  examination  is 
comparatively  small,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  solution  of  one- 
tenth  this  strength,  in  which  1  cubic  centimeter  =  .1  cubic 
centimeter  5(9,. 

11.     Standard    Sodium-Thlosulphate    Solution. — To 

obtain  a  standard  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  1  cubic  centimeter  SO^,  i.  e.,  .0028G7  gram 
SO^,  22.22  grams  of  sodium  thiosulphate  NaJSfi^.hll^O, 
which  has  been  carefully  powdered,  are  weighed  out  into  a 
liter  flask  and  dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  is  then 
diluted  to  the  1,000-cubic- centimeter  mark  with  water  at  15°. 
If  100  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  are  again  diluted 
to  1,000  cubic  centimeters,  each  cubic  centimeter  is  equiva- 
lent to  .1  cubic  centimeter  SO^.  As  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  exactly  the 
theoretical  amount  of  water  of  crystallization,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  weigh  out  about  23  grams  of  the  salt,  and  titrate 
it  against  the  iodine  solution  of  known  strength,  and  from 
the  results,  calculate  the  amount  of  water  that  has  to  be 
added  to  make  1  cubic  centimeter  equivalent  to  exactly 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  iodine  solution. 

13.  .  Stapch.   Solution. — The   starch   solution,    serving 
as  an  indicator,  is   prepared   by  mixing  1   or  2  grams  of 

* 

dry  starch  in  a  medium-sized  beaker  with  5    or  G   cubic 
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centimeters  of  cold  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water  is  then  poured  on  it.  As  the  hot  water  is  being 
added,  the  opaque  white  appearance,  which  the  mixture 
presents  at  first,  changes  almost  suddenly  to  that  of  a 
semi- translucent  gelatinous  substance.  At  this  point, 
the  addition  of  the  boiling  water  is  stopped,  and  the 
beaker  nearly  filled  up  with  cold  water.  It  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off  for  use.  This 
starch  solution  should  be  made  up  fresh  every  time,  as  it 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day. 


13,  I>eterml nation  of  Sulphur  Dioxide. — The  appa- 
ratus used  in  this  dctenni  nation  is  known  as  Reich's 
appfiratus ;  it  consists  of  a  double-ncckcd  absorption  bottle 
a,  the  aspir.-itor  ^.  and  the  glass  cylinder  r.  These  are  sup- 
ported by  a  convenient  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
rublier  tnlic  joining  a  and  ^  is  about  30  centimeters  long; 

100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  r--^  iodine  solution  are  placed  in 

the  bottle  a,  and  the  aspirator  d  is  filled  with  water.     Before 
making  a  determination,  the  air  in 

the  tulxis  leading  to  the  apparatus  is 
displaced  by  the  gas  to  be  examined. 
Tlic  apparatus  is  light  if,  after  a 
Khort  time  and  as  soon  as  the  air 
in  (I  is  correspondingly  expanded. 
the  water  ceases  entirely  to  flow 
from  the  aspirator.  In  making  the 
dctumiinatiim,  the  stop- cock  c  is 
<jpcned,  and  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  necessary  to  draw  over  suffi- 
cient gas  to  decolorize  the  iodine  solu- 
tion is  measured  in  the  cylinder  c. 
During  the  determination,  the  bot- 
tle (T  is  frequently  shaken.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  that  has  run  out  is 
e<iu:Ll  to  that  of  the  gas  taken, 
and  tlic  quantity  o£  sulphur  dioxide 
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can  approximately  be  told  from  the  amoimt  of  iodine  used. 
During  the  experiment,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
taken  (which  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  gas)  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  is  noted. 

When  8  or  10  liters*  of  gas  have  in  this  way  been  aspi- 
rated through  the  iodine  solution,  the  process  is  stopped, 
and  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  iodine  solution  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker  and  titrated  with  the  standard  sodium 
thiosulphate.  As  soon  as  the  red-brown  color  of  the 
iodine  solution  changes  to  a  straw  color,  1  or  2  drops 
of  dilute  starch  solution  are  added,  and  the  titration 
continued,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  color  is  entirely 
discharged.  A  duplicate  titration  is  made  in  a  second  por- 
tion of  the  solution. 

The  following  record  of  an  analysis  will  make  this  deter- 
mination more  clear. 

Gas  drawn  from  the  flue  of  a  coke  furnace: 

Volume  of  water  drawn  from  aspirator  =  8.25  liters. 
Temperature  =  1G°. 

Atmospheric  pressure  =  765  mm. 

Volume  of  gas  operated  upon  equals 

(8.25X273)X7C5        rf  oar  ^'. 
(273 -f  10)  X  700    =^-^^^^^^t^^^ 

at  normal  temperature  and  pressure. 

100  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  are  employed  in  the  absorption 
flask. 

1  c,  c.  =  1  c.  c.  of  thiosulphate  =  .  1  c.  c.  SO^  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 

After  absorption,  25  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  required 
18.2  c,  0.  sodium  thiosulphate. 


*When  the  gas  is  very  rich  in  sulphur  dioxide,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  flue  gases  from  the  sulphur  burner  in  vitriol  works,  a  much 
smaller  volume,  say  1  liter,  need  be  drawn  through  the  apparatus, 
and,  in  the  final  correction  of  the  volume  of  gas  operated  on, 
the  volume  of  sulphur  dioxide  that  has  been  absorbed  must  be 
deducted  from  the  volume  of  water  measured  out  of  the  aspirator. 
In  the  example  here  given,  where  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
is  small,  these  corrections  are  left  out,  as  they  would  not  affect  the 
third  decimal  figure. 
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Volume  of  thiosulphate  required  for  100  c.  a  =  18.2x4 
s=  72.8  c.  c,  and  volume  of  SO^  absorbed  equals 

100-72.8       ^^,, 
=  2.72  c  c. 

Hence,  7, 844. 5  c.  c.  of  the  furnace  gas  contain  2. 72  c  c.  SO^ 
or 

'  7  8A4.  fi     ^  .0346  percentage  SO^  by  volume. 


ESTIMATION    BT    ABSOBPTIOK    ANI>    HXL^SUKE- 

MENT  OF   BESIDUAIi   OAS. 

14.  The  processes  employed  by  this  method  differ  from 
the  foregoing,  in  that  they  involve  (1)  manipulation  of  com- 
paratively small  volumes  of  gas,  and  (2)  the  accurate  meas- 
urement of  these  volumes. 

For  the  manipulation  of  small  volumes  of  gas,  special 
apparatus  is  required ;  and  for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
gaseous  volumes,  special  precautions  are  necessaty. 

15.  8inii)le  Cniis  IJurette. — The  simple  gas  burette, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  a  and  b, 
which  arc  set  in  iron  feet  and  are  connected  by  a  thin  rubber 
tube  about  120  centimeters  long.  To  facilitate  the  cleaning 
of  the  burettes,  the  rubber  tube  is  cut  in  two  parts,  and  the 
two  ends  joined  by  a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  Inside  the  feet, 
the  tubes  a  and  /f  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  conically  drawn 
out.  The  end  projecting  from  tlie  iron  is  about  4  millimeters 
external  diameter,  and  is  somewhat  corrugated,  so  that  the 
rubber  can  be  tightly  fastened  to  it  by  winding  it  with  thin 
wire.  The  measuring  tube  ^  ends  at  the  top  in  a  thick-walled 
tube  c  of  from  J  to  1  millimeter  internal  diameter,  and  about 
3  centimeters  long.  Over  this,  a  short  piece  of  ncw%  black, 
rubber  tubing  {/  is  wired  on.  The  rubber  tube  is  closed  by 
a  Mohr  pinch  cock  /,  which  is  put  on  close  to  the  end  of  the 
capillary.  The  graduated  measuring  tube  d  holds  100  cubic 
centimeters,  the  lowest  mark  being  slightly  above  the  iron 
foot.     The  cubic  centimeters  are  divided  into  fifths,  and -the 
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►duation  runs  tip  and  down.  The  tube  a,  generally  known 
as  the  level  tube,  is  somewhat  widened  at 
the  upper  end,  to  facilitate  the  pouring  in  of 
liquids. 

1 6»     Manipulation  of  the  Gas  Burette. 

Fill  the  tubes  a  and  b,  Fig.  4,  with  water,  tak- 
ing care  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  con- 
necting rubber  tube  by  either  raising  or 
lowering  the  tubes;  then  join  the  burette  to 
the  vessel  containing  the  gas  by  means  of  a 
glass  or  rubber  tube  filled  with  water.  This 
connecting    tube   can  be    easily    filled  with 

water  by  raising  the 
level  tube. 

To  fill  the  burette 
with  the  gas  to  be 
examined,  grasp  the 
tube  a  in  the  left 
hand,  close  the  rub- 
ber tube  by  press- 
ing it  between  the 
little  finger  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and 
pour  out  the  water 
in  a.  Place  the  level 
tube  on  the  floor  and 
ojxin  the  pinch  cock/. 
Tlie  water  will  now 
flow  into  the  level 
tube  and  the  gas  will 
be  drawn  into  the 
burette.  When  b  is 
filled  with  the  gas, 
close  the  pinch  cock/", 
disconnect  b  from  the 
gas  holder,  and,  after 
Fig.  4.  the  liquid  has  run  down 
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from  the  walls  of  the  burette,  take  up  the  tubes  by  the  iron 

feet  and,  by  raising  or  lowering, 
bring  the  water  in  the  tubes  to  the 
same  level.  The  gas  is  now  under 
atmospheric  pressure  and  its  vol- 
ume is  read  off.  To  measure  off 
exactly  100  cubic  centimeters, 
bring  somewhat  more  than  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  into 
the  burette,  close  the  latter  with 
the  pinch  cock,  and  allow  the 
water  to  run  down  the  walls  of  the 
burette.  Now  compress  the  gas 
to  a  little  less  than  100  cubic  centi- 
meters by  raising  the  level  tube, 
close  the  rubber  tube  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  set  the  level  tube  on  the 
table,  and,  raising  the  burette 
with  the  right  hand  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  carefully  o|X'n  the 
rubber  tube  and  let  the  water  run 
back  until  the  meniscus  stands 
at  the  100- cubic-centimeter  mark. 
Keeping  the  rubber  still  com- 
pressed, open  the  pinch  cock  for 
a  moment.  The  excess  of  the  gas 
will  escape,  and  there  remains  in 
the  burette  exactly  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  gas  imder  atmospheric 
pressure. 

17.  Modified  Winkler  Gas 
Burette. — The  modified  Winkler 
gas  burette  shown  in  Fig.  5  con- 
sists of  the  level  tube  a  and  the 
measurinj^  tube  b  connected  by  a 
Fio.  &.  thin  rubber  tube  about  120  centi- 
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meters  long.  The  glass  tube  b  is  about  100  cubic  centimeters 
capacity,  provided  with 
the  simple  glass  stop-cock  rf, 
and  the  three-  way  stop-cock  r, 
which  allows  of  communica- 
tion being  established  with 
the  level  tube  or  with  the 
outer  air  at  will.  This  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  in  Fig.  G. 
The  space  between  the  two 
stop-cocks  is  divided  into 
exactly  100  equal  parts,  with 
subdivisions  of  one-fifth  cubic 
centimeter  each,  and  the 
graduations  are  numbered  in 
both  directions.  The  thick- 
walled  tube  (Fig.  5)  must  have 
a  diameter  of  from  only  \  to 
1  millimeter,  so  that  bubbles 
of  the  gases  that  are  passed 
in  and  out  cannot  stop  in 
this  tube.   The  manipulation  ^^°  ^* 

of  the  burette  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  preceding  article. 


18.  Correction  of  Gaseous  Volume. — The  volume  of 
gas  has  been  briefly  treated  in  sections  on  Physics  and  Theo- 
retical Chemistry^  but  a  short  repetition  and  expansion  of 
the  subject  apf)ears  appropriate  here.  It  has  been  stated  in 
the  sections  mentioned,  that  the  volume  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  gas  depends  on  the  pressure  and  the  temperature;  in 
g'as  analysis,  however,  a  third  factor  has  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt,  namely,  the  degt*ce  of  humidity  of  the  gas  at  the 
time  the  measurement  is  made. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  various  vohimes  observed 
during  an  analysis  shall  be  comparable  with  one  another,  it 
is  necessary  either  that  the  conditions  mentioned  should 
remain  constant  throughout,  or  that  the  volumes  measured 
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under  different  conditions  should  be  reduced  by  calculatioa 
to  one  common  standard. 

In  exact  methods  of  analysis,  the  latter  plan  is  invariably 
adopted,  but  in  the  more  rapid  and  somewhat  rougher  methods 
employed  for  technical  purposes,  the  analysis  may  usually  be 
carried  out  without  disturbing  the  uniformity  of  conditions 
to  an  extent  that  will  introduce  any  material  error  in  the 
results.  The  recognized  standard  to  which  gaseous  volumes 
are  reduced  is  the  volume  that  the  gas  would  occupy  at  0**  and 
under  a  pressure  of  760  millimeters,  when  in  the  dry  state, 

19.  Correction  of  Temperature* — The  coeffident  of 
expansion  is  usually  taken  as  ^f^,  or  .003665  (see  Art.  89, 
Theoretical  Chemistry) ;  therefore,  the  volume  at  0**  equals 
the  volume  at  /°  divided  by  1  +  .003666  /.     Hence, 

•  ""  1  +  .003665  /  ^^  273  +  /  ^    ^^ 

where  F„  =  volume  at  0°,  and  V  =  volume  at  /**. 

20.  Correction  of  Pressure. — According  to  Mariotte's 
law,  ({iiotcd  in  Art.  88,  Theoretical  Chemistry^  the  volume 
of  a  g'iis  bcin^  inversely  as  the  pressure, 

V  P 

where  T=z  volume  at  /'pressure;  or,  making  the  corrections 
for  temperature  and  pressure  together,  we  obtain  the  formula 

7"0()(i  +  .(K):j(;r,r)  /y  ^^  ?<>oxC27:5  +  /)*  ^    -* 

21.  C'orivt'tiou   for   Tension   of  Aqueous  Vapor.— 

Tlie  acjueous  vapor  present  in  a  f^as  exerts  a  pressure  in 
opposition  to  the  barometric  pressure;  hence,  the  volume  of 
g-as  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor.     If  the 
^as  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  and  an  excess  of  water, 
however  indefinitely  small,  is  present,  then  the  pressure  or 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  is  inde]xjndent  of  change  of 
pressure,   varying  only  witli  chant^e  of  temperature.     The 
tcfisioN  of  aqueous  7V7/>/?r  has  been  ex]x?ri  men  tally  determined 
for  every  dei^^ree  of  temperature,   and  in  Table   1  will  be 
found  the  tension  or  pressure,  in  millimeters  of  mercury,  of 
the  vapor  of  water  between  the  temperatures  5°  and  25**. 
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TABLE  1. 

Tknsion  of  Aqueous  Vapor  in  Millimeters  of  Mercury 
For  Each  Fifth  of  a  Degree  From  5°  to  25°. 


c. 

t 
mm. 

C. 

/ 
mm. 

C\ 

/ 

mm. 

C\ 

/ 

mm. 

5.0 

6.5 

10.0 

9.2 

15.0 

12.7 

20.0 

17.4 

.2 

6.6 

.2 

9.3 

.2 

12.9 

.2 

17.6 

A 

6.7 

.4 

9.4 

.4 

13.0 

.4 

17.8 

.6 

0.8 

.6 

9.5 

.6 

13.2 

.6 

18.0 

.8 

6.9 

.8 

9.7 

.8 

13.4 

.8 

18.3 

CO 

7.0 

11.0 

9.8 

16.0 

13.5 

21.0 

18.5 

.2 

7.1 

.2 

9.9 

13.7 

.2 

18.7 

.4 

7.2 

.4 

10.1 

.4 

13.9 

.4 

19.0 

.0 

7.3 

.6 

10.2 

.6 

14.1 

.6 

19.2 

.8 

7.4 

.8 

10.3 

.8 

14.2 

.8 

19.4 

7.0 

7.5 

12.0 

10.5 

17.0 

14.4 

22.0 

19.7 

.2 

7.6 

.2 

10.6 

.2 

14.6 

.2 

19.9 

.4 

7.7 

.4 

10.7 

.4 

14.8 

.4 

20.1 

.G 

7.8 

.6 

10.9 

.6 

15.0 

.6 

20.4 

.8 

7  0 

.8 

11. 0 

.8 

15.2 

.8 

20.6 

8.0 

8.0 

13.0 

11.2 

18.0 

.15.4 

23.0 

20.9 

.2 

8.1 

.2 

11.3 

15.6 

.2 

21.1 

.4 

8.2 

.4 

11.5 

.4 

15.7 

.4 

21.4 

.6 

8.3 

.6 

11.6 

.6 

15.9 

.6 

21.7 

.8 

8.5 

.8 

il.8 

.8 

16.1 

.8 

21.9 

9.0 

8.6 

14.0 

11.9 

19.0 

16.3 

24.0 

22.2 

.2 

8.7 

.2 

12.1 

.2 

16.6 

.2 

22.5 

.4 

8.8 

.4 

12.2 

.4 

16.8 

.4 

22.7 

.0 

8.9 

.6 

12.4 

.6 

17.0 

.6 

23.0 

.8 

9.0 

.8 

12.5 

.8 

17.2 

.8 

23.3 

25.0 

23.5 

Note. — In  cases  where  the  tension  rises  .1  millimeter  for  a  rise  of 
.2**,  the  same  pressure  for  the  intermediate  tenth  de^^rce  may  be  taken 
as  that  given  for  the  temperature  immediately  preceding  it.  Thus, 
for  the  temperature  10.1**,  the  tension  9.2  millimeters  will  be  taken. 
For  very  accurate  work,  fuller  tables  given  to  the  third  decimal  should 
be  consulted. 

In  making  the  necessary  correction  for  aqueous  vapor, 
therefore,  the  number  of  millimeters  of  mercury  represent- 
ing the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  that  particular  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  gas  is  measured,  is  deducted  from  the 
barometric  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed.     For  exam- 
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pie,  a  gas  is  measured  at  763  millimeters,  and  the  tempera- 
ture  is  13.5°;  then,  by  referring  to  Table  1,  the  tension  at 
13. 5"*  is  seen  to  be  11. 5048  millimeters.    Deducting  this  from, 
the  barometric  pressure,  we  obtain  763  —  11.5048  =  751.495^^ 
millimeters  of  true  pressure. 

If  /  stands  for  the  pressure  due  to  aqueous  vapor,  th 
the  formula 

J.  _  yjP-P)  ^,  V{P^P)X27S 

•  "  760(1  + .  003605  /)'       760  X  (278  +  /)  ^   '^ 

expresses  the  necessary  corrections  to  reduce  a  volume  of 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  to  the  standard  conditions. 


22.  When  gases  are  confined  over  water,  as  in  the  ga^^s 
burettes  just  described,  the  conditions  of  complete  saturatio 
with  aqueous  vapor  are,  of  course,  always  present,  and  whe 
mercury   is   employed   as  the  confining  liquid,    complex.  < 
saturation  of  the  gas  with  aqueous  vapor  is  insured  by  intr 
ducing  a  drop  of  water  into  the  measuring  tube.     With  th 
apparatus  also,   the  gas  volumes  are  always  read  at  thz.e 
atmospheric  pressure,  and,  as  the  analytical  operations  aKr^ 
rapidly  performed,  changes  of  barometic  pressure  sufiicie«nt 
to  influence  the  results  need  not  be  anticipated.     Changes  ^^Di 
temperature,  however,  must  be  guarded  against  as  far 
possible,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  should  be  made 
imperative  rule  never  to  handle  the  glass  parts  of  gas  anal^r^  t- 
ical  apparatus.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  t^r^e 
gas  and  see  how  far  it  is  being  maintained  uniform  throug"  Ti- 
out,  a  simple  and  convenient  plan  is  to  suspend  a  thermoBr"^!- 
cter  inside  the  level  tube  by  means  of  a  thread,  so  that        it 
reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  remains  there  during  t  Tie 
whole  analysis.    As  the  water  is  continually  being  passed  bac^  In- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  level  tube  to  the  measuri  :aDg 
tube,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  may  be  taken  as  the  sac'^ie 
as  that  of  the  water  over  which  it  is  confined,  and,  if  t^  "^e 
tem]^rature  of  the  latter  does  not  materially  change,  that=:    of 
the  gas  may  be  considered  as  practically  uniform. 

23.  As  previously  stated,  when  conditions  under  wh"i<^Ji 
gas  measurements  are  made  are  constant,  it  is  not  necessxa-ry 
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to  reduce  the  observed  volume  to  the  standard  conditions. 
This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  from  the  following 
example: 

The  original  volume  of  gaseous  mixture  in  the  burette 
measured  100  cubic  centimeters  at  ordinary  pressure  (i.  e., 
when  the  water  was  at  the  same  level  in  both  tubes).  One 
constituent  x  was  then  removed  by  absorption  and  the  gas 
measured  again.  Its  volume  now  was  75  cubic  centimeters 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  temperature  was  16°  and  the 
barometric  pressure  758  millimeters  throughout. 

Then  (1)  without  making  reduction  to  standard  conditions, 
we  obtain 

100  —  75  =  25  =  percentage  of  x  in  the  mixture. 

(2)  On  reducing  the  two  volumes  by  means  of  formula  4, 

V  (/>-/) 
•        760(1 +.003605  /)' 
we  obtain 

^  100  X  (758 -13. 5)  _ 
^""^  ^*  ""     760X  (1.05864)     "  ^^'^^ 

_  75 X  (758 -13.5)  _ 
^^^  *^-  ~    760X  (1.05864)    "  ^^'^^^' 

Therefore,  92.534-69.276  =  23.258  =  volume  of  x  in 
92.534  cubic  centimeters  of  original  gas,  and 

23.258X100 


92.534 


=  25  =  percentage  of  x  in  the  mixture. 


Since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  is  independent  of 
pressure,  then,  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  of  barometric 
pressure  taking  place  during  an  analysis,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  a  correction  for  pressure — not  necessarily  by 
reducing  all  the  volumes  to  the  standard,  but  by  reducing 
all  to  the  same  pressure  as  any  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  above,  suppose  that  between  the  two  measure- 
ments the  barometer  fell  from  758  to  752  millimeters,  the 
temperature  remaining  constant  at  10°,  then  the  following  are 
the  data : 


» 
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Original  v 

olunic                       =  lOOccatlCatidrSSmm. 

After  abs 

yrbing  x,   volume  =     75  c.c.  at  10°  and  T52  mm. 

Then, 

'\.c    ~  ~  ''"'■"*'  =  volume   tliat    ihc  residual 

gas  would  occupy  if  measured  under  the  same  c6nditions  as 
the  original  volume. 

Hence,  100  —  71.41  =  35.69  =  percentage  of  r  in  tbe 
mixture. 

If,  now,  from  the  above  data,  the  two  volumes  be  reduced 
to  standard  conditions  by  means  of  formula  4,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  same  result  is  obtiuned,  namely,  25.59  per- 
centage  of  x. 

Again,  since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  depends  on  the 
temperature,  increasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature,  change 
of  temperature  will  obviously  produce  an  alteration  of  the 
pressure,  even  though  the  barometric  pressure  remains  coU' 
stant.  For  example,  suppose,  in  the  above  illustration,  the 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  original  volume  are  measured  at  16" 
and  the  75  cubic  centimeters  of  residual  gas  are  measured  at 
20°,  the  barometer  standing  uniformly  at  760  millimeters, 
then  tlie  actual  pressure  in  the  first  case  is7C0  —  13.5  {tension 
of  aqueous  vapor  at  1G°),  and  in  the  second  it  is  700  —  17.4 
(tension  at  20°). 

Hence,  if  any  change  of  temperature  is  observed  in  the 
gas  during  the  progress  of  an  analysis,  the  observed  volumes 
must  h'-i  reduced  to  the  standard  by  means  of  formula  4, 

*  "  760(1 +  .00^665/) 

24.     Collection  of  Gas  for  Analysis. — If  the  gas  for 

analysis  is  collected  in  the  laboratory,  as,  for  instance,  a  sam- 
ple of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  it  maybe  introduced  into  the 
burette  by  first  placing  the  measuring  tube  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  level  tube,  and  allowing  the  former  to  empty.  By 
means  of  the  three-way  cock,  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  com- 
munication between  the  measuring  tube  and  the  outer  air  is 
then  opened,  and  a  rapid  stream  of  the  gas  passed  through 
the  tube  from  the  top,  until  the  air  has  been  entirely  swept 
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out.     The  upper  tap  is  then  closed  and  the  lower  one  turned 
so  as  to  reestablish  communication  with  the  level  tube. 

When  the  available  supply  of  gas  is  comparatively  small, 
it  may  be  collected  in  a  glass  tube  over  water  (or,  if  necessary, 
over  mercury),  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  burette,  as 
described  below.  The  tube  may  conveniently  have  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  first  filled  with  water  by  sucking  the 
Hquid  up  and  closing  the  rubber  tube  with  a  pinch  cock,  and 
the  gas  is  then  passed  up  from  below  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  tube  is  then  connected  to  the  gas  burette,  with  the  same 
precautions  against  enclosing  air  in  the  joints,  as  given 
below.  When  the  gas  is  collected  away  from  the  laboratory, 
it  should  be  taken  in 
glass  tubes  drawn  out 
to  a  capillary  constric- 
tion at  each  end.  These 
tubes  are  filled  either 
by  aspirating  the  gas 
through  them  so  as  to 
sweep  out  the  air,  and 
then  hermetically  seal- 
ing them  at  the  constric- 
tion, or  by  taking  them 
to  the  spot  in  a  vacu- 
ous and  sealed  condi- 
tion, and  then  breaking 
open  one  end  in  the  gas 
to  be  collected.  After 
the  gas  has  filled  the 
tube,  the  end  is  again 
hermetically  sealed  by 
means  of  a  blowpipe. 

In  order  to  transfer 
the  gas  from  the  sealed 
tube  to  the  burette,  a 
piece  of  capillary  tube  /, 
bent  twice  in  right 
angles,  is  attached  to  the  latter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  joints 
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an  adequate  quantity  of  the  rcao^cnt.  The  two  jjlobcs  arc 
connected  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube  d^  and  are  fastened 
to  a  wooden  stand  to  prevent  breakage.  A  capillary  tube  c 
passes  from  the  globe  b  before  a  plate  of  milk  glass  ;;/,  which 
is  let  into  the  wooden  stand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace 
readily  the  movements  of  the  liquid  thread  in  the  capillary 
tube  c.  The  exit  tube  /  of  the  globe  a  and  capillary  tube  c 
extend  above  the  wooden  frame;  a  small  rubber  tuber  is 
connected  to  the  protruding  tube  c  and  fastened  by  means  of 
wire,  and  the  tube  furnished  with  a  pinch  cock.  The  reagent 
to  be  used  is  poured  in  at  f  (for  which  purpose  a  thistle 
funnel  should  be  used  to  avoid  spilling  the  reagent  over  the 
outside),  filling  the  globe  b  entirely,  a  only  partially,  and  the 
capillary  tube  c  to  the  junction  with  the  rubber  tube  near  c. 
When  not  in  use,  /*is  closed  by  a  cork  and  r  by  a  glass  rod, 
not  with  the  pinch  cock,  which  spoils  the  rublx^r  tube  after 
a  short  time.  A  separate  pipette  is  used  for  each  reagent, 
and  a  label  designating  the  contents  of  the  pipette  should  be 
attached  to  the  wooden  frame  of  each. 

26.     l^Ianipulatlon  of  Slnjifle- Absorption  Pipette. — 

To  analyze  a  gas  with  th3  single-absorption  pi^xittc,  the 
burette  is  filled  with  distilled  water  that  has  been  previously 
saturated  by  shaking  with  the  gas  in  question.  The  pipette 
is  so  filled  with  the  absorbent  that  the  bulb  a.  Fig.  8,  remains 
empty.  The  absorbent  must  also  be  saturated,  by  shaking 
with  gases  that  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  it.  The  saturation 
of  liquids  is  best  done  in  a  flask  half  filled  wnth  the  reagent, 
a  rapid  stream  of  gas  being  led  through  the  liquid,  and  the 
flask  vigorously  shaken.  In  technical  work,  where  the  same 
analyses  are  repeatedly  made,  the  absorbent  is  kept  saturated 
through  continual  use. 

If  the  pipettes  have  the  temperature  of  the  room,  as  can 
be  readily  determined  by  introducing  a  thermometer  at  k\ 
Fig.  9,  the  analysis  is  begun  by  drawing  gas  into  the  meas- 
uring tube  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  16.  It  is 
convenient  to  use  exactly  100  cubic  centimeters,  so  that 
the  results  in  percentage  may  be  read  off  directly.      The 
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Bppniutns  is  now  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  pipette 
is  placed  un  a  wooden  stand  and  is  cooDected  with  tbs 
burette  by  the  ca|nllaiy  tube  F,  which  is  a  piece  of  thcv- 


mometer  tubing  having  a  bore  of  .5  millimeter.  To  avoid 
till!  cnclosinj,'  of  air  bubbles,  tin.'  rubber  tube  d  is  first  filled 
with  water  by  means  of  a  funnel,  anil  the  capillary  /'"  Is  then 
introdiieed.     F  is  thus  completely  iilled  with  water.     The 
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rubber  tube  i  of  the  pipette  is  squeezed  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and,  while  thus  com- 
pressed and  free  from  air,  the  capillary  connecting  tube  is 
inserted.  On  raising  the  level  tube  a  and  opening  the  pinch 
cock  at  d,  the  gas  passes  through  the  connecting  tube  into 
the  absorption  pipette.  Any  small  air  bubbles  that  may 
have  been  enclosed  when  F  was  inserted  into  /  are,  at  the 
beginning,  separated  from  the  gas  by  the  water  in  F.  If 
these  bubbles  do  not  take  more  than  5  to  10  millimeters  of 
space  in  the  capillary  of  the  pipette,  they  may  be  disregarded, 
since  the  error  arising  therefrom  is  only  about  .03  cubic 
centimeter. 

If  the  bubbles  are  larger,  although  after  a  little  practice 
this  will  seldom  occur,  the  gas  is  brought  back  into  the 
burette  by  lowering  the  level  tube,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated.  When  the  gas  has  passed  over  into  the  pipette, 
about  \  cubic  centimeter  of  water  is  allowed  to  follow,  this 
water  serving  to  rinse  the  capillary  and  to  free  it  sufficiently 
from  the  absorbing  liquid  that  it  previously  contained.  The 
gas  is  now  enclosed  between  two  columns  of  liquid,  the 
absorbent  on  the  one  side  and  the  water  in  the  capillary  on 
the  other  side.  The  burette,  having  been  closed  by  the 
pinch  cock,  is  disconnected,  and  the  pipette  is  carefully 
shaken  and  the  absorption  of  the  gas  thus  effected.  The 
burette  and  pipette  are  then  reconnected,  the  level  tube  is 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  gas  is  brought  back  into  the 
burette,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  absorbing  liquid 
passes  further  than  the  connecting  capillar)'  F,  The  pinch 
cock  is  closed,  and  the  reading  of  the  remaining  volume  is 
made. 

27,  Double,  or  Compound,  Pipette. — In  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  reagent  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air  (as,  for  instance,  with  alkaline 
P3^ogallol,  cuprous  chloride,  etc.),  the  double,  or  compound, 
pipette^  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  used.  It  differs  from  the  i)ipette 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  by  having  two  extra  l)un)s,  which,  being 
partially  filled  with  water,  serve  as  a  water  seal  and  thus 
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prevent  the  reagent  from  coming;  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  the  large  glass  bulb  it,  of  about 
150  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  and  three  smaller  bulbs  ^,f,rf, 
each   having  a  capacity  of   about   100  cubic  centimetcr& 


-^^s^ 


They  arc  connected  by  the  bent  tubes  c,/,  and^,  and  end  in 
the  bent  capillary  tube  A: 

Tlie  addition  of  these  two  extra  globes  makes  it  somewhat 
more  difiicult  to  fill  this  pipt'tte.  It  is  necessary  to  so  arrange 
matters  that,  when  the  absorbing  reagent  fills  the  bulb  ii, 
the  water  shall  occupy  r,  si>  that,  when  the  reagent  passes 
ii]»  into  /',  the  water  shall  bj  driven  into  </.  If  this  condition 
is  not  prnix:rly  secured,  as  the  reagent  is  made  to  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards  bctwccii  n  and  />.  air  will  either  Ik:  drawn 
in  through  the  water  in  the  water  seal,  or  else  some  of  the 
water  itself  will  be  drawn  over  into  /'. 

2H.     VWUuK    tbo    noubU>-AI>sor|>tion  Pipette.— TI;c 

following  is  c<msidercd  the  best  method  of  filling  the  app^i- 
ratus:  The  empty  pipette  is  supported  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, aitd  an  ordinary  ]n-cubic-eentimeter  pijxittc  /  is 
eoniiceted  to  ihe  ca])illary  tulic  /.:  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  T.> 
the  free  end  of  the  latter,  a  piece  of  narrow  glass  tulx;  /is 
att;tched  by  means  of  a  short  jjiccc  of  nibber  tubing  provided 
with  a  pinch  eock  /,     Another  short  length  of  rubber  tul>e, 
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also  carrying  a  pinch  cock  «,  is  attached  to  m.    The  air  with- 
in   the  apparatus  is  then  swept  out  by  passing  a  stream  of 


some  Inert  gas  (i.  e.,  inert  toward  the  particular  reagent  that 
is  destined  to  fill  the  pipette),  sncli  as  nitrogen  or  c;!rbou 
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dioxide,  for  instance.  The  narrow  glass  tube  /  is  then  dipped 
into  the  bottle  containing  the  reagent  in  question,  which  is 
drawn  up  into  the  apparatus  by  applying  suction  through  the 
rubber  tube  s.  As  soon  as  the  globe  a  is  completely  filled, 
care  being  taken  not  to  draw  any  liquid  over  into  globe  i, 
thu  clamps  n  and  /  are  closed,  and  the  tube  /  disconnected 

The  apparatus  is  returned  to  its  normal  position,  the  little 
pipette/*  being  supported  by  the  hand.  The  burette,  which 
h;is  been  previously  filled  with  the  same  inert  gas  used  for 
the  pipette,  is  now  attached  to  the  rubber  union  at  /  by 
means  of  the  bent  capillary  tube  /,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.   Tlw 


m  a 


rcni^fiit  should  now  occupy  the  entire  space  between  tic 
clfLiiip  /and  a  i>oiiit  .r  in  lln;  bent  tnlx:,  except  probably  fur 
a  small  liiilihk-  that,  mnst  likoly,  will  have  collected  tit  y. 
The  rubber   tul)C  (sol    l-'i^.   11)  is  ik.w  removed,  and   :(  or 
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4  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  introduced  into  the  globe 
d  by  means  of  a  thistle  funnel.  This  water  will  partly 
descend  into  the  bent  tube  connecting  c  and  d^  and  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  temporary  water  seal. 

The  inert  gas  in  the  burette  is  now  slowly  passed  into  the 
pipette  by  raising  the  level  tube  and  opening  the  stop-cock 
of  the  measuring  tube  and  the  clamps  /  and  k.  As  the  gas 
passes  in,  the  reagent  is  driven  from  the  globe  a  to  b^  while 
the  gas  that  was  in  b  is  expelled  through  the  small  quantity 
of  water  that  was  in  d.  When  all  the  gas  from  the  burette 
lias  been  transferred  to  the  pipette,  clamp  /  is  closed,  and 
^ater  is  introduced  into  the  globe  d  until  it  is  nearly  filled. 
The  clamp  k  is  now  closed,  and  the  little  pipette/  removed. 
The  clamp  should  be  opened  again  just  to  allow  the  liquids 
to  sink  to  their  natural  level,  and  the  rubber  then  closed  by 
means  of  a  plug  or  glass  rod.  The  gas  pipette  is  now  prop- 
erly charged,  the  space  between  the  reagent  and  the  water 
seal  being  occupied  by  inert  gas,  while  the  confining  water 
occupies  such  a  position  in  the  globes  c  and  d  that  it  will 
neither  pass  over  into  b  nor  allow  air  to  pass  through  when 
the  reagent  is  being  transferred  backwards  and  forwards 
from  a  to  b.  The  interposition  of  the  10-cubic-ccntimeter 
pipette  in  the  filling  operation  will  have  secured  the  mtro- 
duction  of  rather  more  than  enough  of  the  reagent  to  fill 
globe  a.  When,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  returning  a  gas 
from  the  absorption  pipette  to  the  burette,  the  reagent  com 
pletely  fills  the  bulb  a  and  capillary  tube,  there  will  still 
remain  a  few  cubic  centimeters  in  globe  h. 

Since  100  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  (the  capacity  of  the 
burette)  may  at  any  time  be  introduced  into  the  globe  a,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  capacity  of  /?,  c,  and  d  must  not  be 
less  than  this  volume,  otherwise  they  will  overflow. 

29.     Gases  Usually  Estimated  by  Al)sorptlon. — The 

gases  that  are  most  frequently  estimated  by  absorption  in  a 
simple  gas  pipette,  and  the  reagents  employed  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose are ; 
1.  Carbon  Dioxide  CO^.  —This  is  absorbed  by  potassium 
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hydrate.     Potassium  hydrate  of  a  suitable  strength  to  sec^o 
as  reagent  in  gas  analysis  is  made  up  by  dissolving  150  grai^* 
of  caustic  potash  in  600  ciabic  centimeters  of  water.     1*1*  | 
piljette  shown  in  Fig.  H  is  used  for  the  determination.  i 

3.  Carbon  Monoxide  CO. — The  absorption  agent  ti&^*- 
is  cuprous  (liloridt-.  Cuprous  chloride  being  soluble  i" 
ammonia  as  well  as  in  hydrochloric  add,  cither  an  acid  "^ 
an  amraoQiacal  solution  may  be  used.  The  former  is  pref^^3* 
able,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  which  are  describ-^^ 
in  Art.  48,  when  the  ammoniacal  solution  has  to  be  uses=*i 
The  reagent  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(rt)  Acid  So/fef ion. —Thirty  grams  of  chemically  pn  "* 
cuprous  chloride  are  added  to  30  cubic  centimeters  of  water  *"' 
a  tlitsk,  and  Ifil)  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  hydrochloric  ac*^ 
are  added.  A  few  copper  turnings  or  thin  strips  of  copper'' 
may  Iw  placed  in  the  brownish  solution,  and  the  flask  corke<^  ; 
up  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  liquid  will  become  colorless 

(b)  Ammoniiicnl  Soluti<^n. — Twenty  grams  of  cuprous 
chloride  are  mixed  with  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  i 
fl.'isk  fUted  with  a  perforated  cork  carrj-ing  two  tubes,  one 
reaching  to  tlie  bottom,  while  the  other  ends  just  below  the 
cork.  The  airis  swept  out  of  the  flask  by  a  stream  of  indif- 
ferent gas,  such  as  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  after  which 
the  exit  tube  is  made  dip  beneath  the  water.  A  stream  of 
ammonia  is  then  passed  into  the  solution  (obtained  by  gently 
heating  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  separate  flask,  the 
latter  not  being  connected  until  the  issuing  ammonia  has 
expelled  the  air)  until  the  cuprous  chloride  has  entirely  dis- 
solved. Any  unnecessary  excess  of  ammonia  should  be, 
however,  avoided.  This  reagent  is  used  in  the  double  pipette, 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  expose  the  re- 
agent as  little  as  possible  to  the  atmosphere  while  flUing 
liie  pipette  (see  Art.  38). 

3.  Oxygen. — Oxygen  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  pyrogallol. 
The  reagent  is  prepared  bydissolving  20  grams  of  pyrogallol 
1:2:3  =  C,jV,  {OH),  in  200  cubic  centimeteiB  of  a  potas- 
sium-hydrate solution  having  the  sitme  strength  as  that  used 
for  the  absorption  o£  carbon  dioxide. 
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4.  Hydrocarbons  (pie fines), — Hydrocarbons  are  absorbed 
by  fuming"  sulphuric  acid  or  bromine  luater.  After  exposure 
to  either  of  these  reagents,  the  gas  is  freed  from  either 
sulphur  dioxide  or  from  the  vapor  of  bromine  by  being 
transferred  to  another  pipette  containing  potassium-hydrate 
solution.  The  tubes  of  the  pipette  containing  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  as  reagent  must  be  kept  closed  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  glass  rod  and  rubber  tube,  when  the  apparatus 
is  not  used. 

Benzene  vapor  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by 
bromine  water.     It  is  also  absorbed  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

5.  Nitric  Oxide, — Nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  by  ferrous 
sulphate.  The  ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
70  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.  A  double  pipette  is  used  for  this  determination.  In 
case  a  double  pipette  is  not  at  hand,  the  absorption  can  be 
made  in  a  single  pipette,  but  then,  instead  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  must  be  employed  as  absorption  agent. 

6.  Chlorine^  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  hydro- 
chloric-acid gas  ^  and  other  acid  gases  are  generally  absorbed 
from  gaseous  mixtures  by  potassium  hydrate. 


ABSORPTION  OF  A  GASEOl  S  MIXTURE. 

30.  As  a  first  exercise  in  manipulating  gas  apparatus,  it 
is  recommended  to  make  an  absorption  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared mixture  of  gases.  A  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxy- 
gen, carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen  are  especially  suita])le 
for  this  purpose,  as  these  gases  arc  constantly  met  with, 
associated  together  in  such  gaseous  mixtures  as  furnace 
gases,  generator  gases,  coal  gas,  water  gas,  etc. 

The  mixture  is  prepared  by  partially  filling  (say,  about 
three- fourths)  a  collection  tube  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fi^^.  7 
with  air.  A  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test  tube  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
delivery  tube,  and  the  mixture  of  CO  and  C\\  thus  obtained 
is  collected  in  the  collection  tube,  previously  mentioned,  so 
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as  to  fill  the  remaining  one-fourth.  The  tube  now  contains 
a  mixture  of  the  four  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air, 
and  CO  and  CO^  collected  from  the  decomposed  oxalic  acid. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  order  in  which  the  gases  are  to  be 
absorbed  from  a  mixture  deserves  careful  consideration,  as, 
for  instance,  in  this  case,  the  oxygen  must  be  absorbed  before 
the  carbon  monoxide,  othen\'ise  the  reagent  used  to  absorb 
the  latter  gas  (cuprous  chloride)  would  be  acted  on  by  the 
oxygen  present. 

The  different  gases  should  be  estimated  in  the  following 
order: 

Carbon  dioxide,  absorbed  by  means  of  potassium  hydrate. 

Oxygen,  absorbed  by  means  of  pyrogallol. 

Carbon  monoxide,  absorbed  by  means  of  cuprous  chloride. 

Nitrogen,  estimated  by  difference. 

31.     Prepaititlon  of  Water  Used  In  Gas  Burette. — 

The  water  that  is  used  in  the  gas  burette  has  to  be  saturated 
with  the  gaseous  mixture  to  b;j  analyzed  before  beginning 
the  analysis,  in  order  to  prevent  absorption  of  the  mixture 

during  the  analysis,  and  thus  obviating  the  exactness  of  the 
result.  For  this  purpose,  a  stopjxircd  bottle  holding  about 
3U0  or  3r)0  cubic  centimeters  is  filled  with  distilled  water  and 
inverted  in  a  water  trough.  About  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  is  bubbled  up  into  the  bottle,  which  is 
then  closed  with  the  stopper,  and  the  gas  thoroughly  shaken 
with  the  remaining  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

Some  of  this  saturated  water  is  poured  into  the  level  tube 
of  the  gas  ])urettc,  and  the  stop-cock  at  the  foot  of  the 
measurini^  tulje  is  turned  so  as  to  establish  communication 
between  the  two  tubes.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that 
this  stop-cock  must  not  be  touched  again  through  the  entire 
process  of  the  analysis,  the  passage  of  the  gas  to  and  from 
the  measuring  tube  and  the  various  pi^oettes  used  bein^ 
entirely  controlled  by  the  upper  stop-cock  of  the  measuring 
tube.  The  bent  capillary  connecting  tube  is  then  attached 
to  the  top  of  tlie  measuring  tube,  and  the  latter  iscompletely 
filletl  with  water  by  raising  the  level  tube  and  opening  the 
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stop-cock  at  the  top  of  the  measuring  tube,  until  the  liquid 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube.  The  rubber  con- 
nection on  the  collecting  tube  containing  the  gas  is  filled  up 
with  a  drop  of  water  and  joined  to  the  end  of  the  bent  capil- 
lary (see  Fig.  7)  and  the  connections  secured  with  thin  bind- 
ing wire.  The  level  tube  is  lowered  and  the  pinch  cock  on 
the  collecting  tube  and  the  upper  stop-cock  of  the  measuring 
tube  are  opened,  whereby  gas  is  drawn  over  into  the  latter 
tube.  When  sufficient  gas  has  thus  been  transferred,  the 
pinch  cock  and  stop-cock  are  closed,  and  the  two  tubes  dis- 
connected. One  minute  is  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  water 
to  drain  down  the  walls  of  the  measuring  tube,  when  the 
volume  of  the  gas  introduced  is  read  off  by  lowering  the  level 
tube  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  and  in  the  measuring 
tube  is  the  same.  The  graduation  mark  that  coincides  with 
the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  represents  the  volume  of  gas 
taken  for  the  analysis. 

32.  It  is  convenient  to  employ,  when  possible,  exactly 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  under  analysis,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  various  constituents 
that  are  absorbed  represents  the  percentage  of  each  ingredi- 
ent in  the  gas  mixture.  If,  therefore,  more  than  lUO  cubic 
centimeters  have  first  been  introduced  into  the  apparatus, 
the  excess  may  be  removed  by  raising  the  level  tube  until 
the  gas  IS  compressed  to  exactly  loO  cubic  centimeters,  then, 
keeping  the  water  in  that  position  by  pressing  a  finger  upon 
the  rubber  tube,  the  stop-cock  at  the  top  is  niomcntarily 
opened.  This  allows  the  excess  of  gas  to  escape,  leaving 
exactly  iOO  cubic  centimeters  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
is  controlled  by  again  lowering  the  level  tube  until  the  water 
in  each  tube  is  at  the  same  level,  when  the  gas  should  be 
found  to  occupy  100  cubic  centimeters. 

33.  Determination  of  CarlK>n  Dioxide. — We  are  now 
ready  to  begin  the  first  determination,  that  is,  that  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  burette  is  attached  to  the 
absorption   pipette,   containing  potassium   hydrate,    in   the 
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manner  shown  iu  Fig.  13,     Before  the  two  pieces  of  appara " 

tus  are,  however,  jtnned,  the  potassium  hydrate  solution  *^ 
is  drawn  up  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  globe  a,  and  the  ^S 
bent  capillary  tube  to  the  mark  c,  which  is  made  on  the  -^ 
white  plate  behind  il.  The  pinch  ct>ck  keeps  it  in  this  posi-  — 
lion.     After  the  rubber  connections  have  been  secured  with       ■* 


^W^^*-^ 


binding  wire,  the  pinch  cock  is  ojxined.  when,  if  the  joints 
are  tight,  the  reagent  will  not  sink  from  its  position  at  c. 
The  pinch  cock  may  be  kept  open  by  lifting  it  so  that  it  nips 
the  glass  tube.  The  level  tube  is  now  raised  {being  handled 
exclusively  by  its  foot)  and  the  slop-cock  e/  at  the  top  of  the 
measuring  tube  is  opened. 

The  gas  is  thus  transferred  completely  to  the  bulb  a  of 
piiwttc;  8  or  3  drops  of  water  from  the  measuring  tube 
allowed  to  follow  the  gas  into  the  bulb  {by  doing  so,  the 
capillary  tulw  of  the  pipette  is  washed  each  time  the  appara- 
tus is  used),  after  which  the  stop-cock  if  is  closed.  The  gas  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion for  about  B  minutes,  during  which  time  the  apparatus  is 
gently  shaken  so  as  to  moisten  the  sides  of  the  globe  with 
the  reagent.  The  level  tube  is  again  lowered  and  the  stop- 
cock rf  opened,  and  thus  the  gas  returned  to  the  measuring 
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tube.  As  soon  as  the  potassium-hydrate  solution  reaches  the 
point  in  the  capillary  tube  opposite  r,  the  stop-cock  is  clased. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  allow  the 
reagent  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rubber  connections,  or 
to  pass  into  the  measuring  tube.  The  pressure  tube  is  then 
held  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  stands  at  an  equal 
level  in  both  tubes,  and,  after  waiting  1  minute  for  the  water 
to  drain  down  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  volume  that  the  gas 
now  occupies  is  read  off. 

The  operation  of  filling  the  pipette  with  the  gas  is  once 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  previously  described,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  all  the  carbon  dioxide  has  really  been 
absorbed  by  the  reagent,  and  the  volume  is  again  read  off  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  two  readings  agree,  the  first 
absorption  was  complete.     For  example, 

Original  volume  of  gas  =  1  0  0  c.  c. 

Volume  after  absorption  by  KOH  =      8  8  c.c. 

Carbon  dioxide  =      1  2  c.c.  =  12^. 

34.  Determination  of  Oxygen. —  The  potassium- 
hydrate  pipette  is  now  detached  from  the  bent  capillary  tube 
at  the  joint  immediately  above  the  pinch  cock  Fig.  13,  and 
replaced  by  the  double  pipette  containing  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  pyrogallol.  Before  the  latter  is  connected,  the  reagent 
is  drawn  up  into  the  capillary  tube  to  a  marked  point,  which 
is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  distance  from  the  pinch  cock 
as  that  on  the  pipette  used  for  the  previous  determination.  The 
gas  is  transferred  for  absorption  exactly  as  in  the  former  case, 
and  is  left  in  contact  with  the  reagent,  with  occasional  gentle 
shaking,  for  10  minutes.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  measur- 
ing tube,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  reagent 
exactly  to  the  mark  on  the  capillary  tube.  The  stop-cock  is 
closed,  and,  after  allowing  time  for  the  water  to  drain  off 
the  walls  of  the  measuring  tube,  the  volume  of  the  residual 
gas  is  read  off  at  atmospheric  pressure.      For  example, 

Volume  of  gas  before  absorption  of  oxygen  =  8  8  c.  c. 
Volume  of  gas  after  absorption  of  oxygen  —  7  .1  c.  c 

Oxygen  =  1  5  c.  c  =  1 5,^. 


\ 
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35.  Determination  of  Carbon  Monoxide. — After  fin- 
ishing the  determination  of  oxygen  as  described  above,  the 
double  pipette  containing  the  pyrogallol  is  disconnected, 
and  replaced  by  one  containing  cuprous  chloride  in  acid  solu- 
tion, the  reagent  being  previously  drawn  over  into  the  capil- 
lary tube  to  a  mark  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  the 
two  previous  cases.  The  gas  is  transferred  to  the  pipette 
and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  reagent;  after  the 
lapse  of  10  minutes,  it  is  retransferrcd  to  the  measuring  tube 
of  the  burette,  and  its  volume  determined  as  previously 
stated.     For  example. 

Volume  of  gas  before  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide      =73     c.  c. 

Volume  of  gas  after  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide      =  6  0.5  c.  c. 

Carbon  monoxide  =  1  2.5  c.  c.  =  12.5,'!^. 

Vohniie  of  residual  gas  (ni- 
trogen) =  G  0.5  c.  c.  =  (>0.5j^. 

Hence,  the  composition  of  the  gas  imder  examination  is: 

Carbon  dioxide  =  12 

Carl)()n  monoxide  =  1  :2.5 

( )x\  j^en  =  15 

Xilrcv^en  (by  difTerenee)  —  0  0.5 

Total  =  1  0  0.0 

A  (lu[)lirale  analysis  was  made,  and  the  correctness  eoii- 

linned. 


KsriMA'IIOX    OF    (;ASKS    15Y    COMBUSTIOX. 


DKTKHM  I  NATION    OK   II YOUCKIKX. 

•50.     When  hydro«.T^eu  and  oxyi^en  eombir.e  according  to 

the  ecjnation 

the  '-2  volumes  of  hyd rotten  antl  J  volume  of  oxygen  prac- 
tieally  eease  to  oeeupy  sj)ace,  sinee  the  volume  of  the  con- 
densed water  is  inappreciable.     By  measuring  the  contraction 
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of  volume  that  takes  place  under  these  circumstances,  and 
multiplying  this  by  |,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  that  was 
burnt  is  determined. 

The  estimation  of  hydrogen  is  then  accomplished  by  mix- 
ing a  measured  volume  of  the  gas  with  a  measured  volume 
of  air — rather  greater  than  the  volume  estimated  to  be 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  volume  of  oxygen — and 
by  causing  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  unite  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  below.  After  the  combination 
has  been  accomplished,  the  residual  gas  is  again  measured, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  contraction  will  represent  the  volume 
of  the  hydrogen  consumed. 

Two  methods  that  are  mostly  used  in  practical  analytical 
work  are  given  below. 

37.  Combustion  of  Hydrogen  by  Means  of  Pal  la- 
dtumtzed  Asbestos. — The  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  the  required  volume  of  air  in  a  gas  burette  that  is 
attached  to  a  single-absorption  pipette  charged  with  distilled 
water.  The  capillary  tube  that  forms  the  connection  between 
the  absorption  pipette  and  the  measuring  tube  contains  a 
thread  of  asbestos  upon  which  has  been  deposited  a  quantity 
of  finely  divided  palladium.  As  the  gas  is  passed  from  the 
measuring  tube  of  the  burette  to  the  pipette,  it  comes  in  full 
contact  with  the  palladiumized  asbestos  (which  is  gently 
warmed  by  means  of  a  small  flame),  and  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  thereby  caused  to  unite.  The  gas  is  finally 
returned  to  the  burette  and  measured. 

38,  Preparation  of  Palladiumized   Asbestos. — The 

capillary  tube  containing  the  palladiumized  asbestos  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  .25  gram  of  ])alladium  foil  is 
dissolved  in  as  little  aqua  regia  as  possible  in  a  small  porce- 
lain dish  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water  bath.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  :]  or  4  drops  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water 
added.  The  mixture  may  be  gently  wamicd  to  complete  the 
solution.     To  this  red-brown  solution,  \vhea  cold,  20  drops 
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of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  formate  arc  added.' 
Into  this  mixture,  which  will  not  exceed  2.5  cubic  centi — ' 
meters  in  volume,  .25  gram  uf  asbestos  thread  is  immersed, 
which  will  soak  up  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  thread  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  admit  of 
bcintr  pushed  into  a  capillary  tube  of  1  millimeter  bore.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  unraveling  a  piece  of  asbestos  cloth  so 
as  to  get  single  strands.  It  is  cleaned  from  grease  by  treat- 
ing it  once  or  twice  with  a  little  carbon  disulphide  in  a 


lube  and  then  spreading  it  i. 
drj",  after  which  it  should 
piece  of  platinum  foil.     . 
60  centimeters  in  length. 
A  strong  solution  of  s< 
of  a  dropper  and  gently  m 
a  glass  rod,  until  the  mixtuit 
on  a  water  bath.     A  gentle 
|>alladium,  which  is  then  prec 


1  clean  piece  of  paper  to 
d  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
of  a  gram  will  be  about 

bonate  is  added  by  means 
to  the  soated  thread  with 
aline,  and  the  dish  placed 
5  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
d  throughout  the  asbestos 
as  a  black  deposit.  When  tne  ^.... tents  of  the  dish  arc  dry, 
they  are  rinsed  :j  or  4  times  with  hot  water,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve out  any  soluble  salts.  The  thread  is  then  removed  and 
cut  into  short  pieces,  each  about  4  centimeters  long.  One  of 
these  pieces  is  straightened  out  by  a  gentle  twisting  of  the 
fingers,  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  remove  any  superfluous  water.  It  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  thick-walled  capillary  tube,  1  millimeter  bore 
and  about  15  centimeters  long.  When  the  thread  has  been 
pushed  a  little  way  into  the  tube,  it  may  readily  be  drawn 
into  the  middle  by  appl3'ing  a  gentle  suction  to  the  other 
end.  The  thread  is  then  dried  by  gently  warming  the  tube 
and  sh)wly  drawing  air  through  it,  after  which  the  tube  is 
bent  at  right  angles,  about  3  centimeters  from  each  end. 
The  same  piece  of  palladiumized  asbestos  may  be  used  for 
several  combustions. 


39.    Analysis  €>r  a  Ga-sooiis  Mixture  of  Hydrogen 

and  Air.— As  an  exercise  of   this  analysis,  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  air  may  be  conveniently  employed.     About 
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20  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  hydrogen  are  introduced  into 
the  gas  burette,  and  the  volume  accurately  measured.  The 
level  tube  is  then  lowered,  and  a  quantity  of  air  intro- 
duced into  the  burette  until  the  total  volume  amounts  to 
between  80  and  85  cubic  centimeters;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  GO  to  65  cubic  centimeters  of  air  are  added,  and  the 
volume  is  again  accurately  measured. 

The  gas  burette  is  now  attached  to  a  single  gas  pipette 
charged  with  water  by  means  of  the  capillary  combustion 
tube  containing  the  palladiumized  asbestos  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Art.  38,  instead  of  the  usual  connecting  tube.  The 
palladium  is  gently  heated  by  moving  a  Bunsen  flame  along 
the  tube,  which  must  be  kept  warm  through  the  entire  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  water,  the  product  of  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  from  condensing  in  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  tube,  however,  must  not  approach  a  visible 
redness.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly  over  the  warm 
palladium,  which  will  be  seen  to  glow  at  the  end  toward  the 
incoming  gas.  When  the  entire  volume  of  the  gas  has  been 
passed  over  into  the  pipette,  it  is  slowly  drawn  back  again 
into  the  burette.  This  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice, 
although,  if  the  palladiumized  asbestos  is  in  good  order,  one 
repetition  is  usually  sufficient,  after  which  the  residual  gas 
is  measured.  It  is  then  passed  once  more  into  the  pipette, 
and  back,  and  measured  again.  If  the  two  measurements 
agree,  the  process  is  complete.     For  example, 

Original  volume  of  hydrogen  taken  =  2  0.5  c.  c. 
Excess  of  air  =  G  3. 3  c.  c. 

Total  volume  of  mixture  =  8  3.8  c.  c. 

Volume  of  combustion  =  5  3.2  c.  c. 

Contraction  =  3  0.  G  c.  c. 

30.6 Xf  =  20.4  c.  c.  =  volume  of  hydrog-en  found. 

40.  For  the  analysis  of  marsh  gas  and  similar  hydrocar- 
bons, some  chemists  prefer  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
and  which  is  based  on  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palla- 
dium black.     The  gas  burette  A  and  the  absorption  pipette  B 


diameter  and  20  centimeters  total  len^h,  and  it  contains 
4  grams  of  palladium  sponge. 

The  gas  pipette  on  the  stand  g  is  filled  with  water,  and  its 
only  use,  as  in  the  previous  arrangement,  is  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  repeatedly  pass  the  gas  through  the  tnhe  containing 
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the  palladium.  To  determine  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  a 
gaseous  mixture,  the  gas  is  measured  in  the  burette  joined 
to  the  pipette  B^  which  is  filled  with  water  nearly  to  i.  The 
tube  //  is  placed  in  a  good-sized  beaker  containing  water  of 
from  90°  to  100°,  and,  after  opening  the  stop-cock  d^  the  gas 
is  driven  3  or  4  times  back  and  forth  through  the  palladium 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  level  tube. 

The  hot  water  is  then  replaced  by  water  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  and  the  gas  is  again  passed  twice  through 
the  U  tube,  in  order  to  cool  it  completely.  On  drawing  the 
gas  so  far  back  into  the  measuring  tube  that  the  water  in 
the  pipette  again  stands  near  /,  the  gas  is  measured,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  measurements,  made  before  and 
after  the  absorption,  corresponds  to  the  hydrogen  plus  the 
amount  of  air  enclosed  in  the  U  tube  when  the  apparatus  was 
put  together.  This  air  volume,  with  its  oxygen  contents,  may 
be  determined  with  sufficient  exactness  once  for  all  by  closing, 
with  a  piece  of  rubber  tube  and  glass  r(Kl,  one  side  of  the  tube 
filled  with  palladium,  cooling  the  tube  to  about  9°  by  placing 
it  in  cold  water,  and  then,  after  connecting  it  by  a  capillary 
with  a  gas  burette  completely  filled  with  water,  warming  it 
to  100°  by  placing  it  in  boiling  water.  The  expansion  of  the 
enclosed  air  volume  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture of  91°,  1.  e.,  to  a  third  of  the  enclosed  volume  of  gas. 

The  palladium  is  regenerated  after  the  reaction  by  first 
leading  air  over  it,  whereby  it  becomes  quite  hot,  removing 
any  drops  of  moisture  that  may  collect,  so  that  the  palladium 
may  easily  be  shaken  out  in  the  form  of  a  dr}"  powder,  and 
then  superficially  oxidizing  the  metal  by  heating  it  on  the 
lid  of  a  platinum  crucible. 

41,  Combustion  of  Ilyclropren  by  Explosion  With 
Air. — For  this  purpose,  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  excess 
of  air  is  transferred  to  a  special  piece  of  apparatus  known  as 
an  explosion  pipette^  in  which  are  sealed  two  pieces  of  plati- 
num wire,  whereby  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  ignited  by 
a  spark  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil.  One  form  of  these  cxplasi on 
pipettes,  in  which  the  gas  is  confined  over  water,  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  15.     Water  that  has  been  acidulated  with  snlphaiic 
acid  and  boiled  to  expel  any  dissolved  gases  is  introduced  at 
a  until  the  bulb  t  is  just  full,  and  the  Uquid  stands  level  in 
the  other  limb.    On  the  tubes  a  and  e,  pieces  of  thick-walkd 
rubber  tubes    are   securely 
wired,  and  a  pinch  cock  ii 
placed  on  each.      At  d,  two 
platinum   wires    are  sealed 
into  the  glass, between  which 
the  electric  spark  is  passed 
when    the    gas     is    to    he 
exploded.       In    the    lower 
part  of  the  tube  at  c,  two 
platinum     electrodes      are 
fused  into  the  g1as&    These 
are  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  elec- 
trolytic  gas  to  the  mixture, 
when  the  proportion  of  com- 
bustible gas  is  so  small  that 
no  explosion  will  take  place 
when  the  electric  si^ark  is 
ixisscd. 

Before  theelcctrolyticgas 

is  (jencrated,    the    mixture 

under  analy.sis  is  transferred 

to     the     measuring     tube, 

which  is  then  detached  from 

the  explosion  pipette.     The 

two  wires  from  a  battery, 

ndt  from  the  coil,  arc  then 

loitoil  li^  tlic  electrodes  c  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 

is  ovi'lved  is  alli^wcd  to  oscai>e.    The  current  is  allowed 

ass  for  about  1">  minutes,  in  order  to  saturate  the  water, 

r  whioh  the  current  is  stopped  and  the  liquid  driven  up 

he  usual  mark  on  the  capillary.     The  burette  is  rccon- 

ed  and  the  jr^'S  returned  to  the  piix'tte.     A  small  quan- 

t>f  eloctrolytie  gas  is  then  }r'-""'^'*;ited.  and  thoroughly 
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mixed  with  the  gas  already  present  before  exploding.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  the  gas  thus  added,  as 
it  entirely  disappears  when  fired. 

42.  As  a  first  exercise  in  the  use  of  an  explosion  pipette, 
a  mixture  of  pure  hydrogen  and  air  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  About  10  to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen 
are  introduced  into  the  gas  burette,  and,  after  being  exactly 
measured,  about  GO  to  70  cubic  centimeters  of  air  are  added, 
and  the  mixed  gases  again  measured.  The  burette  is  then 
attached  to  the  explosion  pipette,  the  liquid  in  the  latter 
being  previously  drawn  up  to  a  mark  on  the  capillary  tube  e. 
The  gas  is  then  passed  over  into  the  pipette,  and  the  clamps 
on  the  rubber  tubes  are  both  closed.  The  wires  from  the 
induction  coil  are  attached  to  the  wires  at  d,  and  the  electric 
spark  allowed  to  pass.  The  explosion,  although  not  at  all 
violent,  will  cause  a  momentary  expansion  within  the  appa- 
ratus, but,  if  sufficient  liquid  is  present,  no  gas  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  bulb  tube.  The  thick  rubber  tube  on  a  being 
closed,  the  small  quantity  of  air  that  is  in  the  bulb  b  serv^es 
as  a  cushion,  so  to  speak,  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion, 
and  thus  relieves  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus  from  undue 
pressure.  The  moment  after  passing  the  spark,  the  tube  a 
is  opened,  and  then  the  gas  is  returned  to  the  burette  and 
measured.  The  contraction  represents  the  hydrogen  and 
atmospheric  oxygen  with  which  it  has  combined  to  form 
water,  and  two- thirds  of  this  shrinkage  is  the  volume  of 
hydrogen  that  was  present.     For  example. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  taken  =  1  2. 5  c.  c. 

Volume  of  air  =  6  3.3  c.  c. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  and  air  =  7  5. 8  c.  c. 

Volume  after  explosion  :=  5  7.5  c.  c. 

Contraction  =  1  8. 3  c.  c. 

18.3  Xf  =  12.2  c  c.  =  volume  of  hydrogen  found. 

43.  For  practice  in  the  use  of  electrolytic  gas,  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  is  recommended:  A  quantity  of  air,  say 
55  or  60  cubic  centimeters,  is  introduced  into  the  burette,  and 
its  volume  measured  in  the  usual  way.     The  current  from 
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four  or  five  Grove's  cells,  or  its  equivalent  from  any  other 
source,  is  passed  through  the  dilute  acid  in  the  explosion 
pipette  by  means  of  the  electrodes  at  r,  Fig.  15,  for  about 
10  minutes,  and  the  liquid  shaken  up  once  or  twice  with  the 
gas  in  order  that  it  may  become  saturated.     The  current  is 
then  turned  off  and  the  liquid  drawn  up  to  the  mark  on  the 
capillary.     The  burette  containing  the  measured  volume  of 
air  is  attached  in  the  usual  manner.     About  12  cubic  centi- 
meters of  electrolytic  gas  are  then  generated  in  the  pipette 
and  drawn  over  into  the  burette.     The  actual  amount  of 
electrolytic  gas  that  has  been  added  may  be  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  total  volume  of  gas  in  the  burette.     It  is  n^^ 
necessary,  however,  to  know  this  volume  exactly,  and  a  very 
little  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate  the  voluitJ^ 
by  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  explosion  pipette  as  it  ^^ 
generated.     The  mixture  of  air  and  electrolytic  gas  is  thcr^ 
passed  twice  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  burette,  t  ^ 
insure  a  complete  mixing,  after  which  the  clamps  are  closed 
and  the  mixture  exploded.     The  residual  gas  is  transferred^ 
back  to  the  burette  and  measured,  when  the  volume  shoulc^ 
1x5  exactly  the  same  as  previously  introduced. 

Usually,   after   the  first  experiment,  the  volume  of  th^^ 
residual  air  is  not  exactly  identical  with  that  originally  taken, 
owin^totbe  im^xjrfect  saturation  of  the  liquid  with  the  vari- 
ous  ^ases.     I  f  this  is  the  case,  a  similar  quantity  of  electrolytic 
^as  should  a^ain  be  added,  and  the  mixture  exploded  once 
more  after  thorough  admixture.     The  volume  of  the  residual 
^as  after  this  second  explosion  should  then  exactly  agree  with 
that   which   was  measured  after  the  first  operation.       The 
process  may  be  repeated  with  vaiying  amounts  of  electrolytic 
^'•as,  and  the  volume  of  the  residue  will  be  found  to  remain 
constant. 

DETERMINATION'   OF  MARSH  GAS. 

44.  Explosion  of  Mai*sli  Gas  Over  >Vater. — The  product 
of  an  explosion  of  marsh  gas  (methane)  and  air  is  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  as  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  equation; 

C//,+  2(?,  =  C  0,^211,0 
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The  equation  shows  that  if  methane  is  exploded  with  air, 
the  volume  of  CO^  obtained  is  equal  to  the  original  volume 
of  marsh  gas  present,  and  also  that  3  volumes  present  before 
the  explosion  are  reduced  to  1  volume,  that  of  CO^,  after  the 
explosion.  The  contraction,  therefore,  is  two-thirds  of  the 
original  volume  of  the  reacting  gases;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  contraction  is  equal  to  twice  the  carbon  dioxide  produced, 
or  to  twice  the  volume  of  marsh  gas  exploded. 

Owing  to  the  effect  of  pressure  in  increasing  the  solubility 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  water,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  results  when  mercury  is  used  as  the  confining 
liquid. 

45.  Determination  of  Lioss  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by 
Solution. — With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  carbon  dioxide  by  solution  in  water,  when  the  explo- 
sion is  performed  over  that  confining  medium,  the  following 
experiments  were  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14: 

1.  67  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbon 

dioxide,  containing  9  per  cent.  CO^,  were  introduced  into  the 

apparatus  and  12  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  added. 

After  explosion,  the  remaining  volume  occupied  6G.7  cubic 

centimeters. 

Loss  of  CO^  =  .3  c.  c.  =  .4^. 

2.  78  cubic  centimeters  of  a  similar  mixture,  containing 
20  per  cent  CO^\  15  cubic  centimeters  electrolytic  gas  added. 
Volume  after  explosion  =  77.2  cubic  centimeters. 

Loss  of  CO^  =  .8  c.  c.  =  1^. 

3.  50.8  cubic  centimeters  of  a  similar  mixture,  containing 
40  per  cent.  CO^ ;  1 5  cubic  centimeters  electrolytic  gas  added. 
Volume  after  explosion  =  49  cubic  centimeters. 

Loss  of  CO,  =  1.8  c.  c.  =  3.3^. 

About  the  same  volume  of  electrolytic  gas  was  added 
3  times,  and  the  mixture  exploded  and  measured  after  each 
addition;  the  volumes  obtained  were  47.4  cubic  centimeters, 
46.2  cubic  centimeters,  and  45.2  cubic  centimeters,  showing 
a  fairly  regular  loss  of  carbon  dioxide. 
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4     47.2  cubic  centimeters  of  air  containing  36.4  per  cent 
tACO^, 

(a)  20  c.  c.  electrolytic  gas  added;  after 

explosion  volume  =  45.6  c.  c. 

(*)  12  c.  c.  electrolytic  gas  added;  after 

explosion  volume  =  45.0  c.  c. 

(r)  20  c.  c.  electrolytic  gas  added ;  after 

explosion  volume  =  43.6  c.  a 

{a)  loss  =  1.6  c,  c,  or  3.4j< 
ip)  loss  =  0. 6  c.  c. 
{c)  loss  =  1,4  c.  c. 

Experiments  1,  2,  and  3  show  that  with  about  the  same 
force  of  explosion,  the  loss  of  CO^  increases  as  the  percentage 
rises,  while  experiment  4  shows  that  with  the  same  percent- 
age of  carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  absorbed  depends  on  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

46,     Explosion  of  Marsh  Gas  Over  Mercury. — ^An 

explosion  pipette  in  which  mercury  is  employed  is  shown  in 

Fig.  16.    It  differs  from 

the  ordinary  absorption 
pipette  only  in  contain- 
ing two  platinum  A^-ircs 
fused  in  the  upper  part 
of  bulb  a,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  a  stop- cock  c, 
in  order  to  close  the  com- 
munication between  the 
two  bulbs.  Before  the 
apparatus  is  connected  to 
the  burette  containing 
the  measured  mixture 
for  explosion,  the  mer- 
cury is  driven  over  into 
the  capillary  tube  to  a 
fixed  mark  by  blowing 
through  the  rubber  tul^e  on  the  upper  bulb  b^  and,  similarly, 
when  the  gas  is  transferred  from  the  burette  to  the  explosion 
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pipette,  it  must  be  drawn  over  by  applying  suction  to  the 
same  rubber  tube.  The  water  from  the  burette  should  be 
made  follow  the  gas  so  as  to  just  fill  the  capillary  tube,  but 
without  being  allowed  to  enter  the  bulb.  Before  exploding 
the  mixture,  both  the  pinch  cock  and  stop-cock  are  closed. 
After  the  explosion,  the  gas  is  transferred  to  the  burette 
and  measured.  The  explosion  pipette  is  then  disconnected 
and  replaced  by  the  simple-absorption  pipette  containing 
potassium  hydrate,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  the 
usual  way. 

47.  Analysis  of  Mixtures  of  Hydrogen,  Methane, 
and  Nitrogen. — Many  gaseous  mixtures  that  constantly 
come  under  analysis  (shch  as  coal  gas,  producer  gas,  water 
gas,  blast-furnace  gases,  etc.),  contain  varying  quantities  of 
these  three  gases  along  with  others.  After  all  the  other 
gases  have  been  estimated  by  absorption  in  their  respective 
reagents,  the  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  in  the  residue  are 
determined  by  one  of  the  following  methods,  while  the 
nitrogen  is  estimated  by  difference: 

48.  First  Method, — The  gas  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
air,  and  the  hydrogen  estimated  by  combustion,  by  means  of 
palladiumized  asbestos,  as  described  in  Art.  37.  Under 
these  conditions  the  marsh  gas  does  not  burn.  The  marsh 
gas  is  then  determined  by  exploding  the  residual  mixture 
and  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  as  previously 
described.  The  volume  of  nitrogen  is  found  by  deducting 
from  the  original  volume  of  gas  the  hydrogen  and  marsh 
gas  thus  determined. 

A  description  of  an  analysis  performed  by  the  writer  will 
make  the  proceedings  clear  to  the  student. 

To  the  action  of  the  following  reagents,  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  coal  gas  were  exposed : 

(a)  Potassium  hydrate,  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide. 

(b)  Alkaline  pyrogallol,  to  absorb  oxygen. 

(c)  Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  olefincs  and  benzene 
vapor. 
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(i/)  Ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  to  absorb  carbon  mon- 
oxide. • 

The  residual  gas,  measuring  86.6  cubic  centimeters,  was 
rviumed  lo  the  cuprous-chloride  pipette,  while  the  burette 
\v.is  disconnected  and  the  water  in  it  (previously  saturated 
with  cixil  gas)  was  replaced  by  water  saturated  with  air. 
Then,  '20  cubic  centimeters  o£  the  gas  were  transferred  to 
the  burette  (the  rest  being  reserved  for  a  subsequent  experi- 
niont^,  and  air  was  added  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  hydrogen. 

Volume  of  gas  =  20.0  c.  c. 

Volume  of  gas  +  air  =  64. 4  c.  c. 

This  mixture  was  then  passed  over  the  palladiumized 
aslvstos. 

Vv^liimo  after  combustion  of  hydrogen  =  48.2  c.  c. 
Then,  tore,         64.4  — 4S.  2  =  16.2  c.  c.  =  contraction, 
and  16.2  Xf        =10.8  =  volume  of  hydro- 

gen present  in  20  c.  c.  of  gas. 

Tv^  tV.o  rosiJ.'.Ml  ^.^as  (consisting  of  marsh  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
.1  ^  '\;.!  >;:•>'..:>  vt  owi^vn)  an  excess  of  oxygen  was  added. 

\'v''.:i:v.c  of  residual  gas  =  48.2  c.  c. 

\'v^'.i::mc  of  residual  gas  +  air  =:  69.6  c.  c. 

Tv    " 'Miirc  was  ilicn  exploded,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 

\'v^'.v.:v.c  after  expli^sicm  =  52.8  c.  c. 
r'\-v\ -v.        •■.».•»  -r>\\S  =  H'kS  =  contraction. 

\"o'.i'.!.:e  /.::er  a:\^i)rption  of  CO^  =  44.4  c.  c. 

r'\'ef«  :\\  .*rj  s  _.u.4  —  S.4  =  volume  of  CC\  pnxhiccd. 

'riKreiv'-v , 

v^.  \  e.  e      -  volume  of  marsh  gas  present  in  20  c.  c.  of  i^as 
•Jv^o  e.  e.  —  (lo.s  +  s.l)  =  .8  c.  c. 
\v>hune  iA  nitroi^en  in  2o  c.  c.  of  gas. 

*\\'lu!i  il'A"  .il>->«Mpiion  i»t'  carbon  ni<>n<>xi<lc  is  to  be  followed  bv  the 
oMubusiivMi  ot  hvvbi»v;<.'ii  with  |>alla»luinii/Ad  asbestos,  the  ammoniacal 
sohitum  o("  eujMoiis  chloride  should  be  used. 
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Since  the  original  volume  of  gas  taken  for  analysis  was 
100  cubic  centimeters, 

♦u                          10.8X86.6         .^  ^^.  .    .-     . 
then  ^ =  46. 76j^  of  hydrogen, 

and  — —  =  36.37j^  of  marsh  gas> 

and  • — KFT--  =  3.46j^  of  nitrogen. 


49.  Second  Method, — By  this  method,  to  the  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  and  nitrogen  sufficient  air  or 
oxygen  is  added  for  the  complete  combustion  of  both  com- 
bustible gases,  and  the  mixture  exploded.  The  contraction 
is  then  measured,  after  which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed 
and  the  volume  again  measured.  From  these  data,  the 
volumes  of  the  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  can  be  calculated. 
As  already  explained  in  Art.  44,  the  contraction  due  to  the 
combustion  of  marsh  gas  is  twice  the  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  if,  therefore,  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  ascer- 
tained (by  absorption  with  potassium  hydrate),  and  twice 
this  volume  be  deducted  from  the  contraction  on  explosion, 
the  product  will  represent  the  contraction  due  to  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrogen. 

Let       C    =  contraction  on  explosion ; 

C  =  volume  of  CO^  produced  (i.  e.,  contraction 
on  absorption  with  KOH). 

Then,  C— 2C'  =  contraction  due  to  the  hydrogen, 
and     |(C— 2C)  =  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Again,  since  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  the 
same  as  the  volume  of  marsh  gas  burned, 

C  =  volume  of  marsh  gas. 

The  following  will  make  this  perfectly  clear:  A  portion  of 
the  mixture  of  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  nitros:!feu  employed 
in  the  previous  example  (being  the  residual  gas  after  the 
removal  of  the  absorbable  constituents  from  a  sample  of 
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coal  gas)  was  measured  in  the  burette,  and  an  excess  of  air 

added. 

Volume  of  gas  taken       =  14.2  c.  c. 

Volume  of  gas  +  air       =  97.6  c.  c. 

Volume  after  explosion  =  74.2  c.  c. 

Therefore,  contraction  C  =  97.6  —  74.2  =  23.4  c.  c. 

After  absorption  by  KOH^  volume  =  68.2  c.  c. 

Therefore,  C  =  74.2-68.2  =    6.0  c.  c. 

Hence,  volume  of  H  in  14. 2  c.  c.  of  the  gas 

=  f(23.4-12)  =  7.6  cc, 

and  volume  of  CH^  in  14.2  c.  c.  of  the  gas  =  6.0  c.c, 

and  volume  of  N  in  14.2  c.c.  of  the  gas 

=  14.2 -(7.G  + 6.0)  =  0.6  c.  c. 

Calculating  the  percentage  as  in  the  previous  instance, 

7.6X86.6        ,^.  .,..,, 

-  =  46. 6i>  of  hydrogen. 


14.2 
6X86.6 

14.2 
.6X86.0 


=  36. 5j^  of  marsh  gas. 
=    3. 6^  of  nitrogen. 


14.2 

In  cases  where  the  gas  imdcr  analysis  contains  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
producer  gas  or  blast-furnace  gases,  the  addition  of  air 
would  dilute  the  gas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  non- 
combustible.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  either 
oxygen  must  be  substituted  for  air,  or  else,  after  sufficient 
air  has  been  added  to  furnish  the  requisite  amoimt  of  oxygen, 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  electrolytic  gas  may  be  added  to 
the  mixture.  The  electrolytic  gas  for  this  purpose  may  be 
generated  in  the  pipette  described  in  Art.  41,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  mercurj^-explosion  pipette. 


TIIF.  XITR03rETER. 

50.  Many  simple  processes  of  gas  estimations  (such  as 
arc  necessary  when  it  is  onlv  desired  to  determine  one  "as 
by  al)sor])tion)  are  conveniently  and  quickly  ]K'rformed  by 
means  of  a  iiitronieter,  generally  called,  after  its  inventor, 
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Lungers  nitrometer.  The  apparatus  resembles  an  ordinary 
gas  burette,  and  consists  of  a  calibrated  measuring  tube  a, 
Fig.  17,  connected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to 
the  level  tube  b.  By  means  of  the  two-way  stop-cock  on  the 
measuring  tube,  communication  can  be  established  with 
either  the  bent  capillary  tube  d 
or  the  reservoir  c.  Mercury  is, 
as  a  rule,  employed  as  the  con- 
fining* liquid. 

To  introduce  the  gas  under 
examination,  the  level  tube  is 
raised  until  the  measuring  tube 
is  completely  filled  with  mer- 
cury. The  capillary  d  is  con- 
nected to  the  supply  of  the  gas, 
and  the  two-way  stop-cock 
turned  so  as  to  open  communi- 
cation between  the  measuring 
tube  and  the  capillary,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  and  the  gas  drawn 
over  by  lowering  the  level  tube. 
By  turning  the  stop-cock  one- 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  commu- 
nication with  both  the  exits  is 
cut  off. 

The  absorbing  reagent  is 
poured  into  the  reservoir  c  and 
introduced  into  the  measuring 
tube  by  first  slightly  lowering 
the  level  tube  and  then  care- 
fully turning  the  stop-cock  in  such  a  position  as  to  establish 
a  connection  between  a  and  r. 

Besides  simple  absorption  operations,  this  apparatus  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  p^as 
that  is  evolved  in  certain  definite  chemical  reactions.  These 
processes  are  sometimes  spoken  of  ^'^ gas-volu metric  analysis. 
The  following  are  typical  examples: 

1.     The  estimation  of  nitrates,  cither  in  commercial  niter 
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:  :i-_*7r.-_~:  :Lc:i  tach  time.     As 

::.  n^-'.:^  -.v.-.h  :r.e  nitrjtte  solution, 
.-  :s  ^'vr.vr:.:ti  as  we!l  as  heat,  so 
i'^i:  I-c  1  !  -.rcrlr.:!  of  the  level  tube 


Afr^jf  t!.':  r.:.rir;.fc  ar.  I  rTr.^ir.cr-i  rxre  a'.;  in,  the  tube  should 
l><j  tipjx;'!  over  to  a  p^^siiion  nearly  horizontal  and  then  back 
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to  the  vertical,  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  solutions. 
Raising  and  lowering  the  graduated  tube  will  also  assist  the 
mixing.  The  apparatus  is  then  set  aside  for  the  reaction  to 
become  complete  and  in  order  that  the  gas  may  take  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  Before  reading  the  volume  of 
gas,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  column  of  acid  in  the 
measuring  tube,  a  similar  volume  of  acid  of  the  same  dilu- 
tion is  poured  into  the  level  tube. 

2.  By  means  of  a  short  rubber  tube,  the  capillary  d  may 
be  attached  to  a  small  flask  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper  carry- 
ing a  short  glass  tube.  If,  in  the  flask,  a  chemical  reaction 
resulting  in  the  evolution  of  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  carried  out,  the  volume  of  the  evolved  gas  can  be  measured. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  carbonates  may  be  made.  The  direct  estimation  of 
manganese  dioxide  may  be  made  by  measuring  the  carbon 
dioxide  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  manganese  dioxide  on 
oxalic  acid  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the 
equation: 

Similarly,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  man- 
ganese dioxide,  potassium  permanganate,  and  bleaching 
powder,  the  oxygen  evolved  is  a  measure  of  the  available 
oxygen  in  these  compounds,  half  the  oxygen  given  off  in 
each  case  being  derived  from  the  compound,  while  the  other 
half  is  from  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  equations: 

MnO^-\-Hfi^  =  AfnO  +  H^O+0* 

%KMnO,  +  3//,5(9,  +  ^Hfi. 

=  KJSO^^%MnSO^-\-%Hfi-\-hO^ 

CaCt{OCl)  +  H^O,  =  Caa,  +  //^0+0, 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flask.  In  the  case  of  manganese  dioxide  or 
potassium  permanganate,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added; 
but,  with  bleaching  powder,  a  small  quantity  of  water  only 

♦In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 


is  added.  The  reagent,  which  in  the  three  above  tnentioncd 
cases  is  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and 
deposited  within  the  flask  without  allowing  any  of  it  to  come 
iu  contact  with  the  materials  already  present.  The  rubber 
stopper  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  the 
apparatus  connected  to  the  nitrometer. 

To  insure  that  the  air  within  is  under  atmospheric  prss- 
sure,  the  two-way  stop-cock  is  turned  so  as  to  open  com- 
munication between  the  flask  and  the  measuring  tube,  and 
the  level  tube  adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  tubes.     The  stop-cwk  is  then  turned  so 
as  to  connect  the  reservoir  c  with  the  measuring  tube,  anJ 
the  air  from  the  latter  entirely  expelled,  and  the  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury  by  raising  the  pressure  tube.     The  stop-cock 
is  then  closed  and  the  level  tube  slightly  lowered.     CoiR' 
munication  with  the  flask  is  again  established  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  little  tube  tipjjed   out  into  the  flask  so  as  l" 
produce  the  desired  reaction.     As  the  gas  is  evolved,  th^ 
level  lubeisgradually  lowered  in  order  to  avoid  the  creation  ot 
any  imneccssary  pressure  in  the  apparatus.     When  the  actinr* 
is  completed,  the  mercury  is  brought  to  the  same  level,  ani- 
thc  apparatus  allowed  to  stand  for  about  half  an  hour  for  th^ 
gas  to  regain  the  atmospheric  temperature,  when  the  volume 
is  read  off.     The  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  are 
noted  and  the  usual  corrections  made. 


AXAT.YSIS    OF    CHIMNEY    GASES. 

51.  Tlie  analysis  of  chimney  gases  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  factories  and  works  of  all  kinds,  the  percentage  (by 
volume)  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrogen  being,  as  a  rule,  required.  The  determination  of 
these  gases  has  been  already  described  in  the  preceding 
articles,  but  as  especially  constructed  apparatus  are  mostly 
used  for  this  purpose,  those  which,  owing  to  their  convenient 
form,  compactness,  and  simplicity  of  manipulating,  are  most 
frequently  met,  will  be  briefly  described  in  the  following 
articles. 
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!.  ModinertKIUottApiMii-utus. —The  modified  Elliott 
ratus  shown  in  Fig,  Ifi  consists  of  two  glass  tubes: 
rhich  has  a  capacity  of  about  120  to  l'.H)  cubic  centi- 


rs  and  which  is  accurately  graduated  from  0  to  100 
;  ccntinielers  in  one-lentli  cubic  centimeters,  and  the 
adiiated  tube  a /i.     At  i/  and  at  c,  a.  three-way  glass 


■ 
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stofxtKk  connects  each  of  these  tubes  with  a  water-supply 
boct]e.     The  bottles  aie  shown  at /*  and/. 

53.    Manlpnlntlon  of  tbe  Appavataa. — ^The  manipu- 
larit:»n  of  the  ^paratns  is  as  fcdlows:  The  funnel  cap  c  is 
remo\^  and  in  its  place  is  connected  a  glass  tube  of  small 
ciaineter;  this  tube  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
TTc  11  into  the  fine  from  which  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  taken. 
The  stop-cocks  m  and  i  are  opened,  and  the  water-supply 
K  *::lcs  /  and  ^  are  slowly  laised  until  both  tubes  as  well  as 
:he  ^l.i2«  tube  that  leads  into  the  flue  are  filled  with  water, 
c'xTv  bcini:  taken  that  no  air  remains  in  the  tubes,  and  that 
:he  displaocMnent  of  water  is  complete.     The  bottle /" is  now 
^.u:iial!y  l<.^wered«  which  causes  the  tube  a  A  to  be  filled  with 

As  soon  as  sufficient  gas  has  been  obtained  for  the  analy- 
sis«  ihe  lower  portion  of  the  tube  containing  water  2  or 
3  inches  abox-e  the  point  A,  the  stop-cock  a  is  closed,  the  small 
s:\iss  t'.i!v  Teaching  into  the  flue  disconnected,  and  the  capr 
Tx^r!a<^evl.  After  the  gas  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tube  ah 
:  r  ..V  v.:  lo  r.:ir.u:es.  to  adjust  its  tcniix^raturc  to  that  of  the 
r  "\  ;\:v.  :>.::>  fr.sv.rini:  accurate  measurement,  the  bottle^ 
is  >'.  w'v  '  wcr./.  ::::::'.  the  s::rface  of  water  therein  is  on  an 
cx.w:  'v\  v'  v.::h  r;.:*.^  r.Mrk  on  the  tube  ii;  the  stop-cock  b 
N  :'.vr.  V  -.vr-CvI  ;:v.  :  :;:o  boiile  /  gfradually  raised  until  a 
s:::':-.^'-.c:".:  v  v..;:::  :v  if  •^rc^  h:is  Ix^cn  transferred  from  /taXo 
:.\  w'.r.cV.  \v:!'  *.  o  :v.*.::cated  l>y  the  volume  taken,  readini;: 
:'r  :::  :::o  ir..irk  v  on  the  irraduated  tube  id  to  tl:e  mark 
irv.r.cvi lately  in  cor.iact  wiih  the  stop-cock  d. 

IKivir.v:  :hi:s  «»b:ai:x\l  ltM»  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas,  the 
s:o]^-c.  vk  /'  is  cl.^sc\l  ar.d  /  is  raised  until  all  the  remaininij^ 
uas  in  .;  ■;  and  .:  /*  is  displaced  by  the  water.  The  first  con- 
stituent it  i::o  ''as  to  be  determined  is  carbon  dioxide.  The 
j^as  is  transfonvd  to  the  tube  a  A  by  raising^  and  opening  b, 
kccpini^  (I  cK>sod  and  /"lowered.  When  the  water  reaches  ^, 
the  latter  is  closed.  In  the  funnel  cap  c  are  placed  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  caustic  potash.  This  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
sohnuiT   2S0  grams  of   potassium   hydrate  in  1,000   cubic 
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centimeters  of  distilled  water.  The  stop-cock  a  is  partially 
opened,  so  that  the  potassium -hydrate  solution  in  c  may 
slowly  drop  down  through  the  gas  in  the  tube  a  and  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  doing  so. 

When  all  but  2  or  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium- 
hydrate  solution  has  passed  through  a^  the  latter  is  closed, 
thus  preventing  entrance  of  any  air;  b  is  opened,  y  is  slowly 
raised,  and  flowered.  The  raising  of  /  is  continued  until 
the  water  in  the  tube  //  a  reaches  the  stop-cock  b  and  the  lat- 
ter is  immediately  closed.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
tube  ib  five  minutes  before  taking  the  reading  of  the  volume 
on  the  tube,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  g 
must  be  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  ib  to  obtain  equal  pres- 
sure. The  difference  between  0  and  the  point  indicated  by 
the  water  in  the  tube  /^  will  give  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  from  the  gas  by  the  potassium-hydrate 
solution. 

Thus  original  volume  indicated  =      0.0 
After  absorption  of  CO^  =12.1 

Carbon  dioxide  =  1  2.1,  or  12.1^  carbon  di- 

oxide by  volume. 

To  obtain  the  oxygen,  the  gas  is  transferred  from  ib  to 
a//,  as  described  before,  and  in  c  is  placed  50  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol.  A  suitable 
.solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  pyrogallol  in 
25  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  placing  it  in  c,  and 
adding  35  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium-hydrate  solu- 
tion. This  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  a  and  grad- 
ually absorte  the  oxygen  in  the  gas ;  ^  is  closed  before  all  the 
liquid  passes  out  of  c.  The  o|xj ration  is  once  rej^eated,  and 
the  gas  transferred  in  the  usual  manner  to  ib,  where  it  is 
measured  after  it  has  been  resting  there  for  5  minutes. 

Previous  reading  =12.1 

After  absorption  of  (7  =  1  8. 5 

Oxygen  =      G.  4,  or  G.4^  oxygen  by  volume. 

Before  transferring  the  residual  gas  to  a  h  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  carbon  monoxide,  all  the  water  in  /"and  ah 
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must  be  replaced  by  fresh  distilled  water;  to  do  this,  t 
three-way  cock  e  and  a  are  opened,  when  the  water  will  r 
oiit  of  (■  and  may  be  caught  in  a  beaker;  /and  a  h  are  th 
(Highly  washed  %  or  ;( times  with  water;  c  is  closed  in  sue' 
way  that  connection  with  /  is  again  established ;  /  is  fil 
with  fresh  water  and  niised,  and,  when  the  tube  a  It  is  fil 
up  to  (7,  the  latter  is  closed  and  /lowered;  g  is  then  rai 
and  b  opened,  thus  transferring  the  gas  to  a  h  for  treatni 
with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  to  determine  CO. 

A  suitable  cuprous-chloride  solution  is  prepared  by  diss 
ing  ;10  grams  of  cuprous  chloride  in  500  cubic  centimeter 
hydrochloric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1.19)  and  using  50  cubic  ccnti 
tcrs  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  solution  has  approximately  obtai 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  Experience  has  shown  th 
freshly  prepared  solution  is  much  more  effective  as 
absorbent  of  CO  than  one  that  has  been  standing  for  & 
days.  In  c  are  placed  50  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solut 
and  it  is  allowed  to  slowly  drop  through  a  and  absorb 
CO  as  it  passes  through  the  gas.  This  absorption  shi 
he  repeated  2  or  3  times.  The  heat  generated  during 
alisoquion  often  causes  such  an  increase  in  the  voliin 
t!ie  gas  llial,  when  the  laUcr  is  transferred  l'>  the  nieasu 
tuU-,  inaccurate  readings  arc  olitained.  To  insure  accnr 
llie  f.ill.iwing  should  W  (iliscrvod: 

Till.-  u;.i^;.  aticr  fifteen  minutes,  is  transferred  in  the  u 
wav  t- 1  I' !  ami  the  waU-r  in  /  and  a  h  is  replaced  by  f 
Wilier.  'I'lie  gas  is  then  returned  to  <ih  and  a  sohuio 
l>.i;a^.-iuin  li\ilr;ito  is  placed  in  c  and  allowed  to  drop  thri 
tlie  u'.is  in  all.  ahsi.rbing  all  traces  of  hydrochloric 
'J'liis  iiroi-ess  i^  otice  rejx'atcd,  the  gas  returned  to  /' /,  , 
afier  aru'wing  it  to  stand  for  l-'i  minutes,  the  volume  is  a 
niteU-  measured. 
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Thus,  the  analysis  will  read  ; 

Carbon  dioxide       =  1  2. 1 

Oxygen                    =  6.4 

Carbon  monoxide  =  1.5 

Nitrogen                  =  8  0.0 

Total  =  1  0  0.0 

In  this  analysis,  no  corrections  are  required  for  the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  since  the  original  gas  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  and,  during  the  analysis,  all  measurements 
are  made  over  water. 

64.  Orsat-Miienke  Apparatus. — In  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, the  apparatus  that  is  best  adapted  for  the  rapid  deter- 
mination of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  carlxm  monoxide 
is  the  Orsat'Mucnkc ;  it  is  readily  portable,  not  liable  to  be 
broken,  easy  to  manipulate,  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  tech- 
nical purposes,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

The  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  consists  of  the  graduated 
measuring  burette  a^  of  100  cubic  centimeters  capacity;  it  is 
jacketed  with  water,  to  prevent  changes  of  temperature 
affecting  the  gas  volume;  the  first  45  cubic  centimeters  are 
usually  divided  into  one-tenth  cubic  centimeters,  while  the 
remaining  55  cubic  centimeters  are  divided  into  cubic  centi- 
meters only.  The  burette  ends  in  a  thick  capillary  tube, 
which  is  fastened  at  both  ends,  at  ^  in  a  cut  of  the  dividing 
panel,  and  at  c  by  means  of  a  small  bnicc  attached  to  the 
cover  of  the  case.  The  capillary  tube  is  bent  at  its  further 
end  and  connected  with  the  U  tube  d  containing  some  loose 
cotton,  and  at  the  bend  is  filled  with  water  in  order  to  retain 
all  dust  and  to  saturate  the  gas  thoroughly  with  moisture 
before  measuring  takes  place.  The  rear  end  of  the  three- 
way  cock  e  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tul)ey"  with  the 
rubber  aspirator  ^,  which  fills  the  tube  with  the  gas  t(^  be 
analyzed.  The  absor|)tion  of  the  different  constituents  of 
the  gas  under  examination  takes  ])lacc  in  the  U-shaix^d 
absorption  pipettes  //,  /,  and/,  which  are  connected  with  the 
stoppers  by  short  rubber  tubes.     For  the  enlargement  of  the 
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absorbing  surfaces,  h,  i,  and  j  are  filled  with  glass  tubctv 
Eince  the  mark  k  is  above  the  place  of  connection,  the  latter 
is  always  moistened  by  the  respective  liquid,  and,  tht-Tc 


cau  easily  be  maintained  air-light.  The  other  end  of  Ihs 
absorption  pipeltcs  is  closed  by  a  ruhbtr  cork,  wliieh  eon- 
tains  the  small  lube  /;  the  small  tuljes  are  all  connected  to 
one  niblwr  bulb  of  about  200  cubic  centimeters  capacitj-,  in 
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order  to  keep  out   the  atmospheric   oxygen.     The   entire 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case. 

55,     Chargrlng  the   Orsat-Miionke  Apparatus. — The 

glass  jacket  surrounding  the  burette  a^  as  well  as  the  bottle 
///,  is  filled  with  distilled  water.     In  order  to  fill  the  three 
absorption  pipettes,  the  stoppers  are  removed,  as  well  as  the 
glass  tubes  /  and   the  rubber  aspirator  ^,  and   110  cubic 
centimeters  potassium -hydrate  solution,   Sp.   Gr.  1.26,  are 
poured  into  the  pipette  //,  so  that  the  latter  is  about  half 
full.      This  is  for  the  absorption  of  CO^.     The  pipette  i  con- 
tains a  solution  of  18  grams  of  pyrogallol  in  hot  water,  which 
is  poured  into  it,  and  then  70  cubic  centimeters  of  ix)tassium- 
hydrate  solution,  Sp.  Gr.  1.26,  are  added,  whereby  the  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  in  the  gas  under  examination.     The  carbon 
monoxide  is  absorbed  in  the  pipette y,  which  contains  a  solu- 
tion   of  cuprous  chloride    made   as  follows:    35   grams  of 
cuprous  chloride  are  dissolve'd  in  200  cubi:  centimeters  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  50  grams  of  copper  clippings 
a.dded,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass-stoppered 
"bottle  for  24  hours. 

Each  glass  tube  in /contains  a  spiral  of  copper  wire.     To 

tl^is  solution  is  added  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 

onough  is  transferred  to  /  to  fill  it  to  the  required  point. 

Tlie  solutions  in  the  rear  section  of  //,  /,  and/  are  transferred 

to  the  front  part  of  the  pipettes,  where  the  absorption  of  the 

^^Lses  takes  place  as  follows:  The  three  glass  stoppers  arc 

closed,  the  stop-cock  e  turned  horizontal,  and  the  bottle  ;// 

oontaining  distilled  water  raised  so  that  the  water  fills  the 

tnjirette  a;  give  a  quarter- turn  to  the  left  to  the  stop-cock  r, 

so    that  the  second  passajge  leads  to  the  tube  t/,  open  the 

s-top-cock  of  the  absorption  pipette  //,  lower  the  bottle  ;;/, 

a.Tid  carefully  open  the  pinch  cock  placed  on  the  tube  ;/,  so 

^^3t  the  potassium-hydrate  solution  rises  to  the  mark  A\ 

'vv'hereupon  the  stop-cock  is  closed. 

The  reagents  of  the  two  other  absorption  pipettes  arc  raised 
^^  an  exactly  similar  way  to  /\  The  three  sto]>]->crs  with 
firlass  tubes  /  are  then  attached.     About  1  cubic  centimeter 
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ci  •.v-:;.r  :>  r'^ced  in  the  tube  d^  loose  cotton  is  placed  in 
b  :"-  >:Iv>,  :'r.e  >M»pper  reinserted  and  again  conncclcd. 
A::*>r  r.'.".:r.^-  the  burette  a  wiih  water  to  the  l(H)-cubic-a'nli- 
r.v.  t-.r  r..jkrk  ':\v  r:t:>:r-^  the  l>>llle  w,  the  stop-cock  is  turned 
>  ;■"...:  :::v  c-.-nncxiiun  <»f  the  rubber  aspirator  ^  with  the 
."  ".:..y  ^  r.tainir.^  the  flue  g;ises  is  brought  about  through 
:  .L  :..'  'L  /  A>p:rati*-»n  kA  the  gas  into  the  apparatus  is  now 
:^':  r-'/.t/:  by  v:Mn:pn.>s:ng  g  10  to  15  times,  until  the  whole 
.  "..*•.:.:  r  i>  n-lcv!  with  gas.  This  is  easily  done  by  com- 
v'^'-'-t-jC  ^^- with  the  Iwft  hand,  closing  the  attached  tube/ 
V.  :>.  :'-.v  thr.inb  of  the  right  hand,  and  then,  on  opening  the 
*..:':  >..::d.  ;J"t.wi::g  ^;;"  Im  expand,  raising  the  thumb  again, 
I.  ■::: pressing  vT.  etc.,  until  the  object  is  obtained.  To  fill  the 
•  .::"c::c  ij  w::h  the  gas.  the  stM|vcock  c  is  turned  horizontal, 
to  :-::.oh  o^jk  of  the  tUcX*  //  ojx^ned,  and  the  lx)ttlc  ;//  low- 
«.'v  *  v.r.til  the  ^..s  reaches  the  zero  point  in  /?,  whereupon  c 


5l>.     Miinlpulatlon  or  the  Opsat-Miionkc  Apparatui^* 

\ r. .    :!'.'    cr'^. -n    dioxiilc.    tlu    stop-cock    of  ^^ 

-   •■■  •.     •:    •      ,::.    :  is  t:^.nL'd  and  m  raised  with  the  ^^^^ 

4 

■    -     •*  ..:  .  "i  «  yv::  :.;:  the  pinch  C(H.^k  of  ;/  with  the  riji"^^' 
.    -  I  ••.'-  '.         -   1   v.\rod   again  until   the  potassi^^^' 
-  ■    ■     •'.  •'•:    '.    -\..j::cs  tiwibout  the  tulx?  connect^^^^ 
•    '    .  •     ■     ^..••^.  .'nvcs  the  gas  into  the   p)tassit^^' 

•  --     *       ..:.-.  ...       This  is  rcix.'ated  *^*  or  :>  tin"^^^ 

-    •  "   :      •■  .     '''virctte /7  by  o]u*ning  the  j)!^*^ 

-•'l:  the  stop-cock  of //.     Tom<-^    . 
:   c.irbon  dioxide,  tl:c  bottle  //^  . 

•  •       ■        "  -'vh  a  way  that  the  water  staf**- 

\      "  :•.  ^-.  N.  the  ])inch  cock  of // is  cloHi^"' 

•     ■•.:•.    \    ■    -^      ■  "  :'  e  ^ras  read  off.    Thisamfux'^ 
■■;:•.    '    •      •«     ;     ■  ^v/  '  ■   '.  I 'iiiir.eters,    gives   the  anioi^^ 


■  ■>*iiiii\.     ■         ii- 


..--    '    ••  •  '   ••  e   ]')ipctte  /  in  the  sa^'' 

1 ' ;  // ,  : : ;  e  ( >  x  \ ,:  -  : :  '  •■.  ;  •  \l:"  a ^  )S(  )rbed  by  the  al  1-^ 
live  p\  !•«»-■  iiKiio  S'>l;it:««?i.  T'  :-  ./>>  >rntion  is  repeated  3  * 
■I  limes,  and  the  .^as  returned  t' >  *».l:e  measuring  tube,  and  t  "^ 
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amount  of  absorption  read  off.  The  gas  is  then  passed  into 
the  pipettey  for  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide.  After 
repeating  for  a  number  of  times  the  absorption  iny,  the  gas 
is  passed  into  //  before  measurement  in  a  of  the  absorbed 
carbon  monoxide.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid  retained  by  the  gas  after  con- 
tact with  the  cuprous-chloride  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  passing  the  gas  into  //  3  or  4  times,  it  is  then  measured 
as  usual  in  a,  the  residual  gas  being  nitrogen. 


ANALYSIS  OF  UEINE. 


PREIilMINAKY  UEMAKK8. 

67.     A  complete  analysis  of  urine  is  seldom,   if  ever, 
required,   and,  as  in  the  case  of   water,   only  certain  con- 
stituents are  determined.      Some  of  these  constituents  are 
never  present  in  normal  urine,  but  occur  in  the  urine  of 
I>atients   suffering  from  certain  diseases;   hence,  the  mere 
F>Tesence   of  these   constituents  is  sufficient   to   prove   the 
disease,  and  a  qualitative  examination  serves  this  purpose, 
ut  even   in  these  cases,   the   quantities   of   such  constit- 
uents are  required  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
^^nd,  consequently,   a    quantitative    examination    is    neces- 
sary.     Other    constituents    are    always   present    in    urine, 
^nd,  in   these  cases,  qualitative   determinations   would,  of 
bourse,  be  uselesa     The  indications  obtained  in  these  cases 
<icpend  on  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  present,  and, 
consequently,  a  quantitative  examination  is  required.     Cer- 
tain qualitative  determinations  are  sonictinies  valuable  in 
Examining     urine,     and,     consequently,    the    subject    was 
partially  treated  in   Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  'Z.     All  the 
determinations  given  there  may  l)e  used  in  cxaminint;^  any 
^niple,    and    the   detcnninations  of    color,    reaction,    and 
specific  gravity,   which    are    always    made,    need    not    be 
repeated  at  this  point 
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58.  Selecting:  a  Sample. — As  the  total  amount  of  each 
constituent  passed  in  24  hours  is  what  a  physician  ordinarily 
wants  to  know,  and  as  the  composition  of  the  urine  varies 
greatly  at  dilferent  times  during  the  day,  the  selection  of 
the  sample  for  analysis  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
Ordinarily,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  sample  is  to  col- 
lect the  total  amount  passed  during  the  24  hours.  The  vol- 
ume of  this  should  be  carefully  noted,  the  whole  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  then  samples  taken  for  the  different  determina- 
tions. Then,  knowing  the  total  amount  passed,  and  the 
amount  taken  for  the  determination  of  each  constituent,  the 
quantity  of  each  constituent  passed  in  24  hours  is  readily 
calculated. 

The  results  obtained  in  examining  a  sample  passed  at  one 
time  may  be  misleading,   both  because  the   total  amount 
passed  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  because  the  composition 
of  the  urine  examined  may  not  represent  the  composition  of 
the  wh(  »le.     A  simiple  passed  at  another  time  during  the  day 
nii^ht   contain   only   half,    or   might    contain    double,  the 
amount  of  a  constituent  that  is  contained  in  this  sample. 
TIk'!\  it  t:'.c  tutal  amount  of  urine  passed  is  not  known,  we 
]\ivc  r.-'i/i-:-*   fri »m  which  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  each 
^    iistitiu  Tit  pas^ol.     The  amount  of  urine  passed  in  *24  hours 
:-  :'\  .  -A  :-.i!\' -ivc!!  as  nmi^inic  from  1/^nO  to  1,5<.>0  cubic  cen- 
:   :.  ;v  --.  Sv.t  ca^c<  ::j.vc  fallen  under  the  writer's  obscrvati^^n 
:•:  \'. '  :.'-.  :'.:c  i.'ial  a:r..'i;:U  j)assed  in  5^4  hours  was  rather  less 
:'■...•:    '    '»    v:::>:c   «.^  :r.::r.ctcrs;     while,   in  others,  more  than 
•:  ■  iv  -^  \\\  :\-  i\.--^J  v!i::i:\:,^  the  '2  4  h<jurs.    Results  calculated 
>{  1. ■,''•-•  v-r  1,.'mio  cubic  centimeters,  in  any  of  these 
■  1  «  ■»■.■:■••->!)•  li.ive  l)ccn  misleading. 
\V     ■..■  :'  is  v..:V.  ■  1  nf  t.ikin:,^  a  sample  should  usually  ^^ 
'■..  \xv  /..  ^:*\  •.■.•i.<:..::.\s  t'rccpuntly  demand  that  it  bemodifi^'^^ 
•  .'.i^  :■  ..•  I  ■  :.;!::  r.»:c  Ci>]T!:)k'tc  knowk-di/e  than  would  1^^ 
::•    vi..!  :::  :>. -^  w.-.y.      l^»r  iii^Mnco,  s:impk-s  of  urine  passe**-^ 
'.  ■  :!v  aii^-;  .;  r/.dl  aiv  s« -r.iLiiir.cs  alkaline;  while,  at  otb^*^ 
t'lc   i\..v'.i.':i  is  ..v'aI.      T')  karn  this,  samples  passed ^ 
.ii   ».:■':.  vcr.l   :i:r.us  v.:r. .::-■   :!io  ^L.v  \v« -uM  need  to  be  tested* 
.-V  "MiMiclv.      Sv'iuciiir.c^  when  v.:i:ic  contains  a  very  sm-i^^ 
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amount  of  albumin,  a  sample  passed  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing will  not  reveal  a  trace  of  this  substance,  but  a  sample 
passed  a  short  time  after  a  meal  will  give  a  distinct  reaction 
for  this  constituent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  minute 
quantities  of  sugar.  The  best  plan  in  such  cases  is  to 
examine  two  samples,  one  passed  about  an  hour  after  dinner 
and  the  other  passed  on  rising  in  the  morning. 

Whatever  method  of  collecting  a  sample  is  employed,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  urine  decomposes  quite  rapidly 
on  standing,  especially  in  a  warm  place;  hence,  the  sample 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  collected.  The  chemist's  duty 
ends  with  the  accurate  determination  of  the  various  constit- 
uents, and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  physician;  hence,  the  patholog- 
ical significance  of  the  different  constituents  will  not  be 
discussed  here. 

The  principal  determination  made  in  the  examination  of 
iu"ine  are  color,  reaction,  specific  gravity,  sugar,  albumin, 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  chlorides.  The  total  quantity  passed  in 
24  hours  should  also  be  noted.  As  the  total  amount  passed 
in  24  hours  is  learned  by  merely  keeping  all  that  is  passed 
and  measuring  it  in  a  graduated  vessel,  and  as  the  determi- 
nations of  color,  reaction,  and  specific  gravity  have  been 
fully  described  in  Qualitative  Analysis^  Part  2,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  further  treat  these  determinations  here,  and 
we  will  consequently  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
others. 

SUGAR. 

59.  A  careful  qualitative  test  for  sugar  should  first  be 
made,  and  if  this  shows  that  the  urine  is  free  from  sugar,  the 
quantitative  determination  is,  of  course,  omitted.  If,  how- 
ever, sugar  is  found  to  be  present,  the  next  step  is  to  deter- 
mine its  quantity.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution,  but  when  this 
is  to  be  used  for  quantitative  determinations,  greater  care 
is  required  in  making  up  the  copjXT  solution.     Strictly  pure 
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copper-sulphate  crystals  that  have  not  lost  water  of  crystalli- 
zation  must  be  used;  exactly  34.G52  grams  of  these  must  be 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  exactly  500  cubic  cen- 
timeters. Otherwise,  the  solution  is  prepared  as  directed  in 
Art.  78,  Qualitative  Analysis^  Part  2. 

60«     Determination  of  Suipir. — When  ready  to  make 
a  determination,  thoroughly  mix  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  copper-sulphate  solution,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the 
alkaline   solution   of   sodium    tartrate.     A   portion  of  this 
solution   may    be    used    for    the    qualitative    test      Then 
measure  exactly  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the   solution  just 
]>repared  into  a  small  flask,  dilute  it  to  10  cubic  centimeters, 
and  Ixdl  it  ft»r  15  or  20  seconds,  to  see  that  it  does  not  decom- 
iv>sc.     If  it  remains  clear,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion i»f  pfhicose  or  honey,  and  again  bring  the  solution  to  the 
bi».li:.i^  }X)int,  to  see  if  a  precipitate  forms  promptly,  thus 
lesti:.;^  t:.c  s«  >liiti<)n.    If  the  solution  decomposes  when  boiled, 
or  it  a  ilJ  precipitate  is  not  formed  when  the  glucose  is 
avM^d,  t::c:e  is  something  >\Tong  with  the- solution,  and  a 
r.cw  o::o  i::i:>t  Vc  :  :^p:irL\l.     This  will  never  happen  if  pure 
::\;:e'":./.s  :.:e  i:>./..  :--v.l  the  solution  pn)]X}rly  made  up. 

\V'/.  ::  ..  -  *...:">  n  is  i  Stained  that  does  not  decompose  on 
■^  .'.•.:  ^  ..'•.  ■  :'\.: .:;"'.  <^'^  ii  precijMtate  when  a  few  drops  of  glu- 
<.  -^-  -  *..:  :: ..'.;.  '  /.e  ',  rinse  ov.t  the  flask  thoroughly,  iniro- 
vl ..,  .  V  \  -.•'  'J  •.  :  ■•'.<.  :.:i:vAlersof  the  Feh ling"  solution,  and 
/  .  .  -.  :  ."  V  *  ■;  e.  ::ti:r.L:e!s  with  distilled  water.  Place 
.'  V  •'.-".  .••:  :.  -..  ^'  (  \\  r  a  liurner,  antl,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
;      >  V    ••  -.-   •    o   :  •   ':     .'.,  :v::^.n-e  it,  and  add  a  little  of  tl:e 

:"  <:ii  a  burette.     The  amount  of 

i  ..:  !  :<t  will  be  indicated  by  tie 

:  s-  !;::•   n  just  to  boilin«^^  remove 

:/!\-.    .L,:\e  it  a  rotary-  motion  to 

\-r.:^.  :/.!  'W   :'  J  ])reeipitate  to  partially 

sv  : :'.v\  ;:!\'  ''.''.v'   t'-.    ^"v  :'>:'i  i  f  i:u;  Mv.e  clor  of  the  solution. 

I'^v^!^  r.«'^:i--;v'  :1:.^  av-vl::'.  '-i  -  :'  i:--r.  .  a  l:t:le  at  a  time,  brin^- 

iui'  tlv"  s«'-.  :  .••.1  ';>t  to  t'^-  '  ■>  W'wvj-  :>   ':  t  a^'ter  each  addition, 

u:Uil  r;:c  MiU"  co'.or  ot"  t'l^'  M,'lt::io:i  :-  ;;:st  discharged.     From 
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the  amount  of  urine  added  to  just  decolorize  the  solution, 
calculate  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  sample. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  Fehling*s  solution  used  are  reduced  by  .01  gram 
of  sugar;  hence,  the  volume  of  urine  required  to  decolorize 
the  solution  contains  .01  gram  of  sugar.  As  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine  is  never  very  much  greater  than  1,  it  is 
generally  assumed  in  making  this  calculation  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sample  is  1,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  weighs  1  gram.  This  is  never  exactly 
correct,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 
Using  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  if  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  urine  is  required  to  discharge  the  blue  color,  the  sample 
contains  1  percent,  of  sugar;  if  .5  cubiccentimeteris required, 
the  sample  contains  3  per  cent,  of  sugar;  and  if  2  cubic  centi- 
meters are  required,  the  solution  contains .  5  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
If  more  accurate  results  are  required,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  must  be  taken  into  account. 

This  titration  is,  in  a  sense,  the  reverse  of  any  so  far  per- 
formed, inasmuch  as  the  reagent  is  measured  out,  and  the 
sample  added;  hence,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sample 
added  from  the  burette,  the  lower  the  percentage  of  sugar 
indicated.  If  a  sample  contains  much  sugar,  it  is  best  to 
measure  exactly  10  cubic  centimeters  of  it  into  a  graduated 
100-cubic-centimeter  flask,  dilute  it  exactly  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water,  and  use  this  diluted  sample  for  the  determi- 
nation. In  this  case,  an  appropriate  calculation  must,  of 
course,  be  made  in  reckoning  the  result. 


AL.KUMIN. 

61«  Albumin  occurs  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering 
from  some  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  qualitative 
methods  given  in  Art.  79,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Part  2, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  these.  But,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
important  that  the  physician  should  know  the  relative  amount 
of  albumin  contained  in  the  urine  from  day  to  day,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  quantitative  methods  arc  required.  At  present, 
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we  have  no  very  satisfactory  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  albumin.  Probably  the  most  accurate  one 
is  the  gravimetric  method,  in  which  the  albumin  is  precipi- 
tated by  heating  the  sample  and  adding  an  acid;  but  this 
method  is  long  and  troublesome,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
one  of  the  shorter  approximate  methods  are  frequently 
accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes.  Two  methods 
frequently  used  are  here  given. 


62.  Gravimetric  Determination. — Measure  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker,  stand  it  on  a  gauze 
over  a  burner,  and,  just  as  it  begins  to  boil,  add  10  or 
12  drops  of  nitric  acid  of  1.2  Sp.  Gr.  Mix  the  solution, 
cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  allow  it  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  at  least  12  hours,  and  then  filter  through  a  paper 
that  has  been  dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate and  filter  thoroughly,  dry  at  100°  until  a  constant  weight 
is  obtained,  and,  from  the  weight  obtained,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  albumin  in  the  sample. 

Acetic  acid  is  frequently  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  albumin,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  preferable; 
but  in  some  cases  it  forms  a  slimy  precipitate  that  it  is 
almost  impossil)lc  to  filter.  Tlie  method  is  tedious  at  best, 
and  the  following  method,  which  yields  approxi- 
mate results,  is  usually  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
|)urpose  of  comparison: 


..-  « 


Fk;.  -jo. 


position. 


iui.  Dctiriiiliiatlou  AVMth  Esbach^s  Albu- 
min imotcr. —  In  usini^  Ksluicli's  ulbuniinliu- 
<'tor,  the  albumin  is  precipitated  by  an  acid 
mixture  and  the  percentage  is  indi(iated  approxi- 
mately by  the  size  of  the  precipitate.  The  albu- 
minimeter  is  simply  a  i^^raduated  tube  shown  in 
Fi''-.  "20.  To  make  the  determination,  fill  the  tube 
to  the  mark  ^'willi  the  urine  to  be  tested,  then  add 
llie  Esbacli  reai^ent  to  brir.g  the  liquid  to  the 
mark  K  when  the  tube  is  standing-  in  an  upright 

Close  the  tube  with  the  rul)ber  stopper  provided 
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for  the  purpose,  cautiously  mix  the  contents,  and  allow  the 
tube  to  stand,  undisturbed,  in  an  upright  position  for  24  hours. 
The  albumin  will  be  coagulated  by  the  acid  reagent,  and  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  amount  present 
may  be  read  off. 

In  mixing  the  urine  and  reagent,  place  the  stopper  in  the 
tube  and  slowly  invert  it,  then  bring  it  back  to  an  upright 
position,  and  repeat  this  10  or  12  times,  but  do  not  shake  or 
agitate  the  liquid  violently.  Each  graduation  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  indicates  1  gram  of  albumin  in  a  liter  of 
urine.  For  example,  if  the  precipitate  of  albumin  reaches 
to  the  second  line  from  the  bottom,  it  indicates  that  1  liter 
of  the  urine  contains  2  grams  of  albumin,  or  that  the  sample 
contains .  2  per  cent  of  this  constituent.  Knowing  the  amount 
of  albumin  in  a  liter,  and  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed,  the 
amount  of  albumin  passed  in  24  hours  is  readily  calculated. 

The  urine  used  for  this  determination  should  have  an  acid 
reaction,  and,  as  albuminous  urines  are  sometimes  neutral 
or  even  alkaline,  the  reaction  should  always  be  determined 
before  this  estimation  is  commenced.  If  the  urine  is  found 
to  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  pour  approximately  the  amount 
needed  for  the  determination  into  a  beaker  and  add  acetic 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring  the  sample,  until  a  drop  of 
the  urine,  removed  on  the  stirring  rod  and  brought  in  con- 
tact with  blue  litmus  paper,  imparts  a  red  color  to  it;  but 
avoid  a  large  excess  of  the  acid.  More  than  3  drops  of  the 
acid  will  seldom  be  required.  This  acidulated  sample  is 
used  for  the  determination. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  arc  more  accurate 
and  concordant  when  only  small  quantities  of  albumin  are 
present.  Consequently,* when  the  qualitative  test  indicates 
a  large  amount  of  albumin,  it  is  best  to  dilute  a  portion  of 
the  sample  with  distilled  water.  The  amoimt  of  water  to  be 
added  will  depend  on  the  amoimt  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 
It  is  best  to  dilute  the  sample  until  it  contains  less  than 
5  grams  per  liter  of  albumin.  Of  course,  an  appropriate  cal- 
culation must  be  made  in  obtaining  the  result,  in  case  the 
sample  is  diluted  in  this  way. 
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£sbach*s  solution,  used  to  precipitate  the  albumin,  is  made 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  picric  acid  and  20  grams  of  citric 
acid  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1  liter. 
The  picric  acid  is  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  and  the  citric 
acid  to  hold  the  phosphates  in  solution.  The  solution  should 
be  kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle.  As  this  method  only 
gives  approximate  results  at  best,  it  should  be  carefully  per- 
il >rmed.  The  solution  should  always  be  allowed  to  stand 
just  24  hours  before  taking  the  reading. 


UREA* 

64.     As  urea  is  the  most  abundant  solid  constituent  of 

urine,  and  is  always  present,  a  qualitative  examination  for 
this  constituent  is  never  required,  but  its  quantitative  esti- 
m:iti<  'n  is  frequently  a  matter  of  importance.  Methods  based 
on  t\v« »  ditlcrent  principles  are  largely  employed  for  itsdeter- 
iriiiiation.  Tlio  v«»lumetric  method  proposed  by  Liebig  was 
used  alm«  »st  ^  xclusivcly  imtil  recently.  This  method  depends 
on  the  fa^t  that  mere  uric  nitrate  precipitates  urea  quanti- 
tative, y.  R  L.::tl . .  :t  ha^  ]»CLn  lar^^cly  superseded  by  a  pnx'- 
L--  ::i  v.!::.::  t'.c  iir.vi  :<  r:eCi»:ri])<)Scd  bv  an  alkaline  solution 
I  :'  ;:\  •     ■■:■  •::.::_•  ..:.  1  t/A.  nitroi^c-n  evolved  measured. 

A   :■::::■  v  :*   ■  :"   f  '::::s   (  f   apparatus  for   carr}'ing  out  this 
:-   _    -   r   '.-J    '     .  :i    >-.:^\,vstt.d  bv  ditTcrcnt  chemists.      The 

:•'  -    '.:-.''.'  I  !'i :"::«. r  and  I)oremus  are  described  here. 
1:  '..>■*:■  ■        *..::'  tlie  hyp<»broniite  process  that  the 
:\-     •-   <  '  :..::xl  '■.    i*.  i-.-c  too  l»»\v,  and  tliis  is  true   if  the 
'.•..-.:'.•-   ;•.     c.il^i:!./.    1   fr- -in   the  theoretical  composition   of 
;:•     . ;    "     '.   as   t!.j    :\     ;'*-    .r:c    r.-i:allv  calcukited   from    the 
.••v.     :•  :  .  •     .  :  ••  ,:i   i  *      :.  '  ^  y  r:.;    :*iment  to  Ixi  liberated  by 
a   ^''.    -^    v.\-^'.l   '■:    ::•■    .,    t".:^    <  '  ;ect:<)n   will   scarcely   hold 
-       !       .\:  all  ev'..:i>.   i::c  :v^':!:^   obtained  by  this  procese^ 
.i:-c  ^•.:*"!i'/'"   ntlv  ac«  r.r..:  .•   i'"r  pmctical  purjKjses.      The  older 

(>.■>.      I.lebiur'*^    Mt^tliod.  -  1  '•:■    t'v!<    method,   we    need   a 
standard  sohition  of  niercurir  nitrate  t-f  such  strength  that 
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1  cubic  centimeter  is  exactly  equivalent  to  .01  gram  of 
urea,  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and 
a  barium  solution  made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  barium  nitrate  with  2  volumes  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate.  A  standard  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  made  by  dissolving  77.2  grams  of  pure 
mercuric  oxide  in  nitric  acid  and  diluting  to  1  liter  with 
water,  will  be  of  the  proper  strength  for  use.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows: 

Dissolve  78^rams  of  mercuric  oxide  in  nitric  acid;  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  evaporate  the  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistency 
over  a  water  bath,  and  dilute  this  syrupy  liquid  to  somewhat 
less  than  1  liter  with  distilled  water.  If  a  precipitate  of  basic 
nitrate  separates  when  the  water  is  added,  allow  it  to  settle 
and  decant  the  clear  liquid.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  the  least  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  add  this  to  the 
main  solution,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  standard- 
ize it  against  a  urea  solution  of  known  strength. 

For  this  purpose,  dissolve  2  grams  of  pure  urea  in  distilled 
water,  dilute  it  to  exactly  loO  cubic  centimeters,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained  10  cubic  centi- 
meters of  which  contain  .2  gram  of  urea,  Mqasure  exactly 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  into  a  Ixjaker,  and  slowly 
introduce  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution  from  a  burette  while 
stirring  constantly.  As  the  mercuric  nitrate  falls  into  the 
urea  solution,  it  produces  a  dense  precipitate.  When  the 
precipitation  seems  to  be  nearly  complete,  remove  a  drop  of 
the  solution  from  the  beaker  on  a  stirring  r(xl,  and  bring  it 
in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  placed  on  a  suitable  surface.  Some  chemists  use 
a  spot  plate  or  porcelain  slab  for  this  purpose,  while  others 
prefer  a  piece  of  glass  standing  on  a  black  ground. 

If  the  urea  is  not  completely  precipitated,  there  will  be 
no  change  of  color.  Continue  to  add  the  mercuric  nitrate 
cautiously,  testing  after  each  addition,  until  a  yellow  color 
is  produced  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  broui^^ht  in  con- 
tact with  a  drop  of,  the  scxlium  carbonate.  This  indicates 
that  the  urea  is  completely  precipitated,  and  that  the  solution 
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contains  a  trace  of  mercuric  nitrate,  which  reacts  with  the 
sodium  carbonate.  Note  the  reading  of  the  burette,  and, 
from  this,  calculate  how  much  the  solution  must  be  diluted. 
Add  water  to  the  solution  until,  after  thorough  mixing,  just 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  it  are  required  to  precipitate  the  urea 
in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution  and  give  a  faint  yellow 
tinge  to  a  drop  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  solution  will  now 
be  of  such  strengfth  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents 
.01  gram  of  urea. 

Having,  now,  an  accurately  standardized  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate,  we  are  prepared  to  determine  the  urea  in  a 
sample  of  urine.  This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  Measure 
exactly  40  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine  into  a  beaker,  add 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  barium  solution,  and  stir 
thoroughly.  The  barium  solution  precipitates  the  sulphates, 
carbonates,  and  phosphates.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter 
placed  inadr}'-  funnel,  and  receive  the  filtrate  in  a  dr}%  clean 
beaker.  If  a  good  quality  of  filter  paper  is  used,  the  filtrate 
should  be  clear,  but  if  cloudy,  it  should  be  passed  through 
the  paper  a  second  time.  Measure  into  a  beaker  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  filtrate,  which,  of  course,  will  contain 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine,  and  add  standard  mercuric 
nitrate  solution  from  a  burette  until  a  drop  of  the  solution, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  sodium  carbonate, 
produces  a  yellow  color  of  the  same  depth  as  that  obtained  in 
standardizing  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution. 

From  the  quantity  of  standard  mercuric  nitrate  used,  cal- 
culate the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  sample,  or  the  amount 
passed  in  24  hours.  With  normal  urine,  the  sjxicific  gravity 
serves  as  a  guide  in  making  the  titration.  A  number  of 
cii])ic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  approaching  the  last 
two  figures  of  the  specific  gra\'ity,  may  usually  be  added 
before  testing  for  the  end  of  the  reaction.  Thus,  if  the 
speeific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  1.020,  it  is  generally  safe  to 
add  18  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  before  mixing 
a  drop  of  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  arc  usually  correct 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  but  their  accuracy  may  be 
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increased  by  certain  corrections  and  modifications.     Those 
frequently  applied  are  as  follows: 

If  the  urine  contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride,  2  cubic  centimeters  are  deducted  from  the  total 
quantity  of  mercuric  nitrate  required  to  produce  the  yellow 
color  with  sodium  carbonate  before  the  calculation  is  made. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  about  this  amount  of 
the  mercuric  solution  is  used  up  by  the  sodium  chloride.  If 
still  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  chlorine  is  first  deter- 
mined, just  enough  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  precipitate  it  in 
the  sample  used,  and  the  silver  chloride  is  filtered  off  before 
the  barium  solution  is  added.  This  is  a  rather  troublesome 
process,  however,  and  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

If  the  urine  contains  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  that  is, 
if  more  than  20  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  are 
required  for  its  precipitation,  a  second  sample  must  be 
titrated  after  adding  to  it  half  as  much  water  as  there  was 
mercuric  nitrate  required  in  excess  of  20  cubic  centimeters 
in  the  first  titration.  For  instance,  if  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  mercuric  nitrate  are  added  to  the  first  sample,  this  would 
be  6  cubic  centimeters  in  excess  of  20,  and,  consequently, 
3  cubic  centimeters  of  water  must  be  added  to  the  second 
sample  before  titrating  it. 

If  the  urine  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  .  1  cubic 
centimeter  is  subtracted  from  the  total  for  each  4  cubic  centi- 
meters less  than  20  of  the  mercuric  nitrate  solution  used. 
Thus,  if  12  cubic  centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  arc  required, 
8  cubic  centimeters  less  than  20  are  used,  and,  consequently, 
-2  cubic  centimeter  must  be  deducted;    hence,  11.8  cubic 
Centimeters  of  mercuric  nitrate  should  be  taken  in  making 
the  calculation. 

If  much  albumin  is  present,  it  interferes  with  the  titration, 
^nd  should,  consequently,  be  removed.  This  is  done  as 
follows:  Measure  out  exactly  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
"Urine,  add  2  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  boil  the  solution 
^  few  moments  to  coagulate  the  albumin.  After  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  completely  settle,  decant  exactly  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  clear  solution,  add  15  cubic  centimeters 
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of  the  barium  solution,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  proceed 
with  the  determination  as  usual.  If  the  precipitated  albumin 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  clear  liquid  may  be  decanted  and  mixed  with  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  barium  mixture. 

66,     Determination  With  II  li  filer's  Apjxaratns. — For 

this  determination,  we  need  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
hypobromite.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  100 ^ams  of  sodium 
hydrate  in  250  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and 
slowly  stirring  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of  bromine,  when 
sodium  hypobromite  is  formed  according  to  the  equation ; 

^NaOH+nr^  =  NaBr  + H^O  +  NaBrO 

Hiifner's  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.     The  lower  bulb 
a,  which  is  fitted  into  a  wooden  support,  is  connected  with 

the  bulb  c  by  means  of  a  tube  containing 
the  sto|>cock  b.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bulb  c  is  drawn  out  to  a  tube,  the  exte- 
rior of  which  is  of  ground  glass.  The 
perforated  glass  vessel  d  fits  over  this 
ti«>:htly,  and  the  graduated  tube  c  fits 
over  it  loosely  inside  of  the  vessel  d. 

To  determine  the  urea  by  means  of 
this  apparatus,  measure  accurately  about 
2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine  into  the 
bulb  ^7,  and  fill  this  to  the  top  of  the  stop- 
cock with  freshly  distilled  water.  Close 
the  connection  between  the  two  buU.s 
by  turning  the  stop-cock,  and  fill  thj 
bulb  c  with  ecjual  |xirts  of  hypobromite 
solution  and  frcshlv  distilled  water.  Fit 
the  vessel  f/  over  the  tube  of  the  bulb  f. 
niakin*^^  sure  that  the  connection  is  tight, 
and  pour  in  enough  disfilled  water  t' 
cover  the  end  of  the  tube.  Then  fill  the 
.t^radnated  readini:,'-  tu])e  with  distilled  water,  and  invert  ii 
over  tlie  tube  at  tlie  to])  of  llie  \n\\h  r,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
lie  sure   that  the  ai)i)aratus  contains  no  air  bubbles.      No\.v 
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turn  the  stop-cock  d,  and  allow  the  hypobromite  and  urine 
to  mix.  The  hypobromite  immediately  attacks  the  urea, 
liberating^  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  according  to  the 
ccjuation  : 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  in  the  hypobromite  solution,  and  the  nitrogen  col- 
lects in  the  reading  tube  e.  When  the  reaction  is  complete, 
and  the  gas  has  all  collected  in  the  reading  tube,  transfer 
this  to  a  vessel  of  water  that  has  been  standing  in  the  room 
for  some  time,  to  acquire  its  temperature,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  any  air  to  enter  the  tube.  After  suspending  it  in  this 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  bring  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
tube  to  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside,  and  carefully  note 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  when  the  pressure  is  thus  equalized. 
Then  immediately  note  the  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure.     The  urea  is  then  calculated  by  the  fonnula: 

"■  7G0x354.33a(l  +  .003G6/)'  ^    ^^ 

in  which 

\V  =  weight,  in  grams,  of  urea  in  100  cubic  centimeters 

of  the  urine ; 
a   =  volume  of  urine  taken ; 

V  =  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained,  in  cubic  centimeters; 
/   =r  observed  temperature,  in  centigrade  degrees; 
P  —  observed  barometric  pressure,  in  millimeters; 
/  r=  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  temperature  /. 

Having  now  the  weight  of  urea  in  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  urine,  the  amount  passed  in  24  hours,  or  the  percent- 
age, is  readily  calculated.  In  calculiating  the  percentage  of 
urea,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  is  of 
course  obtained  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample.  In 
handling  the  reading  tube  containing  the  nitrogen,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  touching  it  with  the  hands 
more  than  is  necessary,  as  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  suffi- 
cient to  expand  the  gas  and  thus  cause  an  error. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  the  vessel  {/  contains  water. 
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the  water  passing  out  o£  the  reading  tube  sometimes  carries 
nitrogen  with  it,  and  this  is  allowed  to  escape.  To  avoid 
this  loss,  a  solution  of  salt  is  frequently  placed  in  d,  instead 
of  water. 


G7.     Kstlmatlon   Wltb    Doremns's  Appamtus. — Poi 

the  determination  of  urea  with  the  Doremus  apparatus,  pure 
bromine  and  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  are  required. 
The  sodium -hydrate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams 
of  the  solid  in  250  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The  appa- 
ratus is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  and 
tube,  and  a  small,  curved,  nipple-capped 
pijrctte,  graduated  to  measure  1  cubic 
centimeter.  The  tube  of  the  apparatus 
is  so  graduated  that  each  of  the  small 
divisions  represents  .001  gram  of  urea. 
On  the  side  of  the  tube  opjxffiite  the 
graduation,  two  parallel  lines  are  drawn 
close  to  each  other.  To  use  this  ure- 
ametcr,  pour  in  enough  of  the  stxliiira 
hydrate  to  fill  the  graduated  tul)c  to 
the  pariiHol  lines,  then,  by  means  of  the 

(y^  nii)]>le  piiwUc,  add  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
^^^^  if  brniniuc,  and  when  this  h.is  completely 
f  "\  (li^^"lv<.-d,  add  water  t<>  fill  the  graduated 
f  .  Jl        lube  and  l>cnd  up  to  the  bulb. 

^^Jf  Mi^  'he  solution  in  the  apparatus,  and 

\^^^^'  \va^ll  the  piiK-'lte  thoroughly.      Dr.-uv  up 

,.j^_  .„  csaelly  I  cubic  centimeter  of  the  urine 

in  Uk-  ])i|ictlc,  pass  the  curved  end  of  it 
thrniigh  tile  bulb  of  ilu.-  urcanulcr  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the 
bi'iid,  .-md,  by  pixssin^^  gently  and  steadily  on  the  nipple, 
f-nve  (Ik-  urine  out  into  the  graduated  tul>e.  which  is  held 
in  a  ]M.'ri)endicular  position.  As  soon  as  all  the  urine  is 
expelled,  withdraw  the  pi|>ette,  taking  care  not  to  press  the 
ni]>ple  suflicienlly  lo  force  air  out  after  the  urine.      Wlien 


^uflicienlly 
10  cinncs  in 
.  is  deconipe 


;iili  the  hv 


ed  t 


ithc  lliifner  apparatu; 
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the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate,  and  the  nitrogen  is  collected  in  the  tube,  which  is 
so  graduated  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  from  1  milligram  of 
urea  just  fills  one  division.  After  the  froth  has  subsided, 
read  off  the  number  of  milligrams  of  urea  contained  in  the 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  urine,  and,  from  this,  calculate  the 
P'jrcentage  or  the  amount  passed  in  24:  hours. 

If  preferred,  this  instrument  may  be  obtained  so  graduated 

that  each  division  of  the  tube  represents  1  grain  of  urea  in  a 

fluid  ounce  of  urine.     When  an  instrument  thus  graduated 

is  used,  the  weight  in  grains  of  urea  passed  in  24  hours  is 

obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  indicated  by 

the  numbwT  of  ounces  of  urine  voided.     If  a  number  of 

determinations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  handier  to  make  up  a 

quantity  of  hypobromitc  solution  at   once.     The   solution 

described  for  use  in  the  Hiifncr  apparatus  may  be  mixed 

with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  this  solution  used  to  fill 

the  tube  and  bend  without  further  dilution.     If  only  one  or 

tw^o  determinations  are  to  be  made,  however,  it  is  best  to 

prepare  the  solution  in  the  apparatus,  for  it  must  be  freshly 

prepared  for  use. 

This  instrument  was  designed  for  rapid  approximate  esti- 
mations, but,  as  it  is  graduated  by  experiment  at  G5°  F.,  the 
T-esults  obtained  at  this  temperature  are  sufTiciently  accurate 
f^or  all  practical  purposes.  In  fact,  if  care  is  exercised  in 
making  the  determinations,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  appear  to  be  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  by  other 
T-nethods,  and,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  rapidity 
'vvith  which  it  yields  results,  this  method  is  very  largely  used 
fit  the  present  time. 

viiic  A<'n). 

G8,  As  uric  add  is  quite  insoluble,  it  never  occurs  in 
the  free  state  in  normal  urine,  except,  ])ossibly,  in  minute 
c|uantities,  and,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  constituent  of  nor- 
rnal  urine,  the  acid  in  combination  with  metals  is  meant.  It 
^'xrcursin  urine  combined  ])rinci]Killy  with  sodium,  ])otassinm, 
und  ammonium,  but  also  with  calcium  and  magnesium.      In 
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health,  it  is  found  in  quantities  ranging  from  .4  to  .8  gram 
in  24  hours,  and  usually  varies  with  the  urea,  of  which  it  is 
one  stage  short  in  oxidation. 

Several  volumetric  methods  for  the  estimation  of  uric  acid 
have  been  proposed,  but  they  are  all  long  and  cumbersome, 
and  apparently  liable  to  error;  hence,  the  gravimetric  method 
is  usually  employed. 

69.     Gravimetric    Determiliiatlon    of   Uric   Add.— 

Measure  200  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sample  into  a  beaker, 
add  20  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  thor- 
oughly, cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass,  and  stand  it  in 
a  cool  place  for  30  hours.  During  this  time,  the  uric  acid 
will  separate,  and  will  be  found  in  crystals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beaker,  and  on  the  sides,  adhering  to  the  glass.  Filter 
on  a  paper  that  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  100°  to  105°  and  weighed,  removing  the  last  of  the 
cr}'Stals  from  the  beaker  by  means  of  a  **  policeman."  Wash 
thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  and  note  the  volume  of  the 
filtrate  and  washings.  Place  the  filter  containing  the  pre- 
cipitate in  an  air  bath,  and  heat  it  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  100''  to  10-")'^  imtil  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  It 
should  be  dried  for  1  hour  at  this  temperature  before  making 
the  first  weighing.  To  the  weight  of  uric  acid  thus  obtained, 
add  .0038  r^-ram  for  each  100  cubic  centimeters  of  filtrate  and 
washings,  and,  from  the  weight  thus  obtained,  calculate  the 
percentage  of  uric  acid,  or  the  amoimt  passed  in  24  hours. 

Neubaucr  finds  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate 
and  washini4"s  retain  .0038  gram  of  uric  acid,  and,  conse- 
(jucntly,  advises  tlie  addition  of  tliis  weight  for  each  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  in  the  fdtrate,  as  directed  above. 


CHLORIDES. 

70.     Chlorine  exists  in  urine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sodium 

chloride,  but  also;  in  smaller  quantities,  combined  with 
potassium  and  ammonium.  As  most  of  the  chlorine  is  com- 
bined with  sodium,  it  has  become  customar}^  to  calculate  it 
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all  to  sodium  chloride,  and  report  it  as  such.  There  are  a 
number  of  methods  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in 
urine,  but  the  one  that  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
and  is  most  largely  employed  is  the  volumetric  method 
devised  by  Mohr.    The  details  of  this  process  arc  as  follows: 

71.  Molir»8  Method. — Measure  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  sample  into  a  platinum  crucible,  dissolve  from  1  to 
2  grams  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  in  it,  and  slowly  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Then  gradually  increase  the  temperature  until 
the  organic  matter  in  the  residue  is  completely  burned  and 
a  white  mass  remains,  but  avoid  sudden  or  long-continued 
heating,  lest  chlorine  be  expelled.  Dissolve  this  saline  mass 
in  a  little  distilled  water,  wash  the  crucible  with  a  jet  of 
water  from  a  wash  bottle,  and  allow  the  washings  to  run 
into  the  beaker  with  the  main  solution.  When  the  solution 
is  cool,  add  dilute  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  it  has  a 
faint  acid  reaction,  and  then  add  a  little  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid.  Filter  off  the  excess 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  wash  the  chlorides  out  of  the  filter 
with  distilled  water.  To  the  filtrate,  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  and  then 
introduce  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  from  a  burette, 
while  stirring  the  solution  constantly,  until  a  pennanent  red 
color  is  imparted  to  it.  From  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used  to  precipitate  the  chlorine,  calculate  the  weight  of 
sodium  chloride  in  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine,  and, 
from  this  result,  calculate  the  percentage  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, or  the  amount  passed  in  24  hours. 

A  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  almost  any  strength 
may  be  used  for  this  determination,  but,  if  many  determina- 
tions are  to  be  made,  it  is  handy  to  have  a  solution  of  sucli 
strength  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  it  represents  .01  gram  of 
sodium  chloride.  This  solution  may  bj  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 29.06  grams  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water  and 
diluting  the  solution  to  1  liter,  but  it  is  better  to  standardize 
it  against  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  If  this  is  done,  dis- 
solve the  silver  nitrate  and  dilute  the  solution  to  a  little  less 
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than  1  liter.  Then  make  up  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  pure  solid  in  distilled  water 
and  diluting  to  exactly  1  liter;  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this 
solution  contains  .01  gram  of  sodium  chloride.  Measure 
about  20  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution  into  a  beaker 
from  a  burette,  dilute  it  to  about  60  cubic  centimeters,  add 
a  few  drops  of  potassium  chromate,  and  then  introduce  the 
silver  solution  from  a  burette  until  a  permanent  red  color  is 
imparted  to  the  solution.  From  the  result  thus  obtained, 
calculate  how  much  water  must  be  added  to  the  silver  solu- 
tion, and  dilute  it  until  the  solutions  are  exactly  matched. 
The  silver  nitrate  will  then  be  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  represents  .01  gram  of  sodium  chloride. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DAIllY  rUODUCTS. 


KATiniK    ANT>    COMPOSITION   OP   MIIiK, 

7*"^.  iMilk  consists  of  icatcr,  fat^  protiids,  sitgar^  and 
viuural  matters.  It  is  tlie  nutritive  secretion  of  nursinir 
iiKiinnials,  its  secretion  bcini;"  the  result  of  pregnancy  and 
delivery  at  term,  and  continues  for  a  variable  period.  The 
elieniistry  of  its  formation  is  not  entirely  understood,  and  as 
tlie  ori^anic  iiii^redients  of  the  milk  do  not  exist  in  appre- 
ciable (jiiantities  in  the  blood,  they  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 
duced bv  a  specific  secretorv  action. 

7.*>.  I'at. — Fat  occnrs  in  milk  in  globules  var}'ing  in  size 
from  .(»<»! '»  millimeter  t(^.(H)5  millimeter  in  diameter;  it  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  the  ethers  of  tritenyl  CJI^,  but  is  jx^culiar 
amoni^-  otlicr  animal  fats  in  containing  a  notable  proportion 
of  acid  radicals  with  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Thus, 
about  !♦!  ])cr  cent,  consists  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  oleiri,  and 
tlic  remaiuinj:^^  9  jXT  cent,  of  butyrin  and  caproin,  along  with 
uiinute  a.mount^  of  ca])rin,  myristin,  and  capryHn.  The 
exact  arrangement  of  the  constituents  is  not  known,  but  tlie 
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general  opinion  is  that  milk  fat  is  not  a  mixture  of  simple 
fats,  but  that  several  acid  radicals  are  united  to  the  same 
tritcnyl  molecule. 

74.  Ppotelds. — It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  pro- 
teids  in  milk  exist  in  at  least  three  forms,  casein ^  albumin, 
and  globulin,  the  casein  being  present  in  by  far  the  greater 
amount,  and  the  globulin  as  traces  only. 

Casein  is  in  a  large  part,  at  least,  in  a  gelatinous  form, 
probably  in  combination  with  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  condition  by  acids,  rennet,  magnesium 
sulphate,  and  other  substances.  Acids  precipitate  the  casein 
by  breaking  up  its  combination  with  calcium  pliosphate. 
The  action  of  rennet  appears  to  be  a  more  complex  one,  and 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  calcium  salts;  thus, 
if  the  curd  precipitated  by  dilute  acids  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
alkali  solution  and  neutralized,  it  is  unaffected  by  rennet,  but 
regains  its  coagulability  by  the  additicm  of  a  solution  of  a 
calcium  salt,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  siime  thinj^,  a  little  of 
the  whey  from  which  the  casein  was  precipitated.  It  appears 
that  rennet  decomposes  the  casein  into  two  proteids,  one  of 
which  is  precipitated  in  the  curd.  Some  chemists  use  the' 
term  *  *  caseinogen  "  to  designate  the  form  in  which  the  casein 
exists  when  in  solution  or  precipitated  by  acids,  and  reserve 
the  terra  ** casein"  for  the  curd  produced  by  rennet. 

The  albumin  of  milk  appears  to  be  a  distinct  form,  and  is  gen- 
erally known  as  lactalbumin.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  dilute 
acids,  but  is  coagulated  by  heating  to  70°  to  75°.  The  propor- 
tion in  cow's  milk  ranges  from  .35  to  .50  per  cent.,  although 
colostrum  (see  Art.  76)  may  contain  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion.    The  composition  of  lactalbumin  is  usually  given  as : 

Carbon 52. 19;^ 

Hydrogen 7.  l^% 

Nitrogen 10.77^ 

Oxygen x>3. 13;^ 

Sulphur 1.73;^ 

Globulin  occurs  only  in  minute  quantities  in  normal  milk, 
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but   colostrum  may  contain  as  much  as  8   per  cent.     It 
coagulates  on  heating. 

75.  liactose. — This  is  the  sugar  of  milk  and  is  peculiar 
to  it;  it  has  the  composition  C,,//„6^„  and  crystallizes 
with  1  molecule  of  water.  In  contact  with  yeast,  lactose 
undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  although  with  difficulty; 
it  undergoes  the  lactic  fermentation,  however,  very  read- 
ily under  the  influence  of  certain  microbes.  When  milk 
is  evaporated  rapidly  to  dryness,  as  in  the  determination 
of  the  total  solid  residue,  the  milk  sugar  is  left  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

76.  Colostrum. — The  term  colostrum  is  applied  to 
the  milk  secreted  in  the  early  stage  of  lactation.  Usually, 
it  has  a  marked  difference  from  ordinary  milk.  It  con- 
tains characteristic  structures  known  as  colostrum  corpuscles. 
They  are  present  for  a  variable  period — 3  to  14  days, 
but  may  persist  even  longer.  Colostrum  usually  contains 
much  less  fat  than  fully  developed  milk,  but  a  larger 
proportion  cf  proteids,  the  increase  being  principally  in 
the  albumin  and  in  tlic  globulin.  Colostrum  is  usually 
acid  to  litmus. 

77.  Normal  milk  is  an  opaque,  white,  or  yeilowish-whitc, 
fluid,  nearly  odorless,  with  a  faintly  sweet  taste.  Its  opacity 
is  due  partly  to  the  fat  globules,  although  their  removal  docs 
not  render  the  milk  transparent.  The  reaction  of  freshly 
drawn  milk  is  amphoteric,  that  is,  it  turns  blue  litmus  paper 
red,  and  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1.028  and  1.035.  It  undergoes  a  gradual  augmenta- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  but  after  about  5  hours,  its 
specific  gravity  becomes  stationary  if  kept  at  a  temp>erature 
of  15°,  althoii^di,  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  may  require 
24  hours  to  acquire  constancy.  This  change  is  not  dependent 
on  the  escape  of  gas,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  some 
molecular  modification  of  the  casein. 

Unless  collected  with  special  care  and  imder  conditions  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  milk  always  contains  bacteria  and  animal 
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matter  of  an  offensive  character,  such  as  blood,  pus  cells,  etc. 
Many  minute  organisms,  especially  bacteria,  propagate  with 
g^at  rapidity  in  milk  and  produce  changes  in  its  composi- 
tion. Some  specific  organisms,  such  as  the  Spirillum  c holer ce^ 
multiply  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  ordinary  milk,  being 
hampered  by  other  bacteria  present,  but,  when  introduced 
into  sterilized  milk,  increase  with  great  rapidity. 

At  ordinary  temperature,  milk  soon  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  microbes  present,  by  which 
the  milk  sugar  is  converted  principally  into  lactic  acid,  and 
the  proteids  are  partly  decomposed  and  partly  coagulated. 
The  liquid  becomes  sour  and  the  fat  is  enclosed  in  a  coagu- 
lated cream.  In  the  initial  state  of  decomposition,  the  pro- 
teids frequently  undergo  transformation  into  substances  that 
are  the  cause  of  the  violent  poisonous  effects  occasionally 
produced  by  ice  cream  and  other  articles  of  food  into  the 
preparation  of  which  milk  enters. 


ANAIiYTICAIi   PROCESSES. 

78.  The  determinations  usually  made  are  those  of  specific 
gravity,  total  solids,  ash,  fat,  total  proteids,  casein,  albumin, 
and  sugar,  to  which  the  determinations  of  the  amount  of 
cream  and  opacity,  which  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  may  be  added. 

ARBITRARY  METHODS. 

79.  Opacity  of  Milk.— The  opacity  of  the  milk  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  the  suspended  fat  particles 
and  to  the  colloid  casein.  On  the  latter,  it  is  pn)bal)ly 
principally  dependent,  since  the  color  of  the  milk  is  not 
sensibly  changed  when  practically  all  the  fat  is  removed,  as 
has  been  previously  stated.  Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  determining  its  opacity. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  lactoscope.  Tlic  one 
•generally  employed  was  devised  by  J'escr,  and  is  shown  in 
r:g.  23. 
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This  iiisirument  consists  o£  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of 
little  more  Ihaii  lUO  cubic  t-entimeters  capacity,  iu  the  lower 
part  o£  which  is  set  a  cone  of  white  glass 
r     T^  marked   with   black   lines.       Iii   this  part 

are  placed  i  cubic  centimeters  of  milk. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  and 
[he  contents  of  the  vessel  shaken.  The 
addition  of  water  is  repeated  until  ihe 
black  lines  on  the  white  glass  just  become 
visible.  The  graduations  on  the  left  side 
show  the  volume  of  water  that  has  been 
added  to  bring  the  dark  lines  into  view, 
while  those  on  the  right  indicate,  approxi- 
mately, the  percentage  of  fat  present. 


80,       Cpoamome- 
ter. — The   volume   of 

,         cream   that  a  sample 

of  milk  affords  under 

arbitrary  conditions  of 

time  and  temperature 

is  srimetimes  of  value 

in  judging  the  quality 

of  milk,  A  conven- 
ient creamometcr  is  a 
Graduated  in  such  a  way 

:    of    cream    separated 

I  can  be  easily  noted. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose,  a  typical  one  being 
shown  in  Fig,  'H.      The  usual  lime  for  setting  is  -.ii  hours. 


small  cylinder  g 
that  the  volum 
in  a  given 


SPKClFKr   (JUAVITY. 

81,  The  specific -gravity  determination  is  to  be  made 
only  after  the  spontaneous  rise  that  is  peculiar  to  milk 
has  ceased.  This  will  require  about  5  hours  after  the 
mUk  is   drawn,  if  it   has  been   kept   below   15",  but,  at  a 
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higher  temperature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  at  least 
12  hours.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  in  general 
from  1.028  to  1.034.  Nearly  all  good  cow*s  milk  will 
show  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.030  to  1.032.  In 
extreme  cases  from  single  cows,  the  limits  may  exceed 
those  first  given  above,  but  such  milk  cannot  be  regarded 
as  normal. 

Increasing  quantities  of  solids,  not  fat  in  solution,  tends 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity,  while  an  excess  of  fat  tends 
to  decrease  it.  There  is  a 'general  ratio  existing  between 
the  solids  not  fat  and  the  fat  in  cow's  milk,  which  may  be 
expressed  as  9  :  4.  The  removal  of  cream  and  the  addition 
of  water  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  affect  the  sixicific  gravity 
of  the  sample,  disturbs  this  ratio.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  alone,  therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  an 
index  of  the  purity  of  milk. 

* 

82.  Tactometer. — A  hydrometer  especially  constructed 
for  use  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  is 
called  a  lactometer.  One  of  the  most  commonly  n 
used  is  known  as  the  lactometer  of  the  Xeiij  York  ^ 

Board  of  Health,  It  is  a  hydrometer,  delicately 
constructed,  with  a  large  cylindrical  air  space  and 
a  stem  carrying  the  thermometric  and  laetometi  ic 
scale,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  milk  is  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  15.5°  and  the  reading  of  the 
lactometer  scale  observed.  This  is  converted  into 
a  number  expressing  the  specific  gravity  by  means 
of  a  table  of  corresponding  values  accompanying 
each  instrument  and  given  in  Table  2.  Each 
mark  on  the  scale  of  tlic  instrument  corresponds 
to  2  degrees,  and  these  marks  extend  from  0"^ 
to  120^ 

The  minimum  density  for  whole  milk  at  loV^  is 
fixed  by  this  instrument  at  loo'',  corresponding  to 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.020.  The  mean  density  of 
many  thousand  samples  of  pure  milk,  as  observed 
by  the  New  York  health  authorities,  is  1.031!).  FioTias. 


i 
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TABIiE  2. 

Table    Showing    Specific    Gravities   Corresponding    to 
Degrees  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  Lac- 
tometer.    Temperature,   15.5*^  (60®  F.). 


Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

• 

1 
Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Si)ecific 
Gravity. 

90 

1.02619 

101 

1.02923 

112 

1.03248 

91 

1.02639 

102 

1.02958 

113 

1.03277 

92 

1.02608 

103 

1.02987 

114 

1.03306 

93 

1.02607 

104 

1.03016 

.  115 

1.03335 

94 

1.02726 

105 

1.03045 

116 

1 . 03364 

95 

1.02755 

lOG 

1.03074 

117 

1.03393 

96 

1.02784 

107 

1.03103 

118 

1.03422 

97 

1.02813 

108 

1.03132 

119 

1.03451 

98 

1.02842 

109 

1.03161 

120 

1 . 03480 

99 

1.02871 

110 

1.03190 

100 

1.02000 

i     111 

1.03219 

TOTAL.   SOLIDS. 

83.  The  dctcrminatioa  of  the  total  solids  meets 
with  a  number  of  difficulties,  and  many  processes  have  been 
proposed.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  all  of  them, 
but  two  of  the  most  frequently  used  methods  are  here 
given. 


84.  The  determination  of  total  solids  is  made  by  evap- 
orating, in  a  shallow  flat  dish  of  platinum  from  7  to  8  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  milk. 
The  milk  must  be  spread  evenly  in  a  thin  layer,  and  should 
only  cover  the  dish  with  a  very  thin  film  of  milk.  If  the 
ash  is  also  to  be  determined,  about  5  grams  should  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  the  dish,  evaporated  quickly  to  apparent 
dryness  over  the  water  bath,  and  the  heating  continued  in 
the  air  bath  imtil  the  weight  Ixjcomes  practically  constant, 
which  will  require  about  3  hours.     If   the  evaporation  is 
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carried  on  slowly,  some  decomposition  occurs  and  the  residue 
is  browTi,  but  if  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  is  evapor- 
ated quickly,  a  white  residue  is  obtained.  When  the  ash 
is  not  to  be  determined,  it  is  recommended  to  use  only 
1  to  2  grams. 

85.  Babcock's  Method. — When  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  is  required,  the  method  of  Babcock,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, should  be  employed.  The  method  is  conveniently 
carried  on  as  follows :  Pro\nde  a  hollow  cylinder  of  perforated 
sheet  metal  about  60  millimeters  long  and  20  millimeters  in 
diameter,  closed  5  millimeters  from  the  bottom  by  a  disk  o( 
the  same  material.  The  perforations  should  be  about 
.7  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  as  close  together  as  ix)ssiblc. 
Fill  loosely  vdih  from  1 J  to  2J  grams  of  dry  woolly  asbestos 
and  weigh.  Introduce  a  weighed  quantity  of  milk  (about 
5  grams).  Dry  at  100°  for  4  hours.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  drying,  the  door  of  the  oven  should  be  partly 
left  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  moisture.  Cool  in  a  desic- 
cator and  weigh;  repeat  drying  until  constant  weight  is 
obtained.  The  residue  may  be  preserved  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fat 

86.  Calculations  of  Total  Solids. — As  the  density  of 
a  milk  and  the  amount  of  fat  in  it  can  Ixj  quickly  and  accu- 
rately determined,  many  chemists  prefer  to  calculate  the 
total  solids.  Many  arbitrar>'  formuhts  have  been  proposed, 
and  all  of  them  may  be  used  with  satisfactory'  results,  when 
the  samples  do  not  vary  widely  from  the  normal.  A  formula 
giving  very  satisfactory  results,  which  vary  less  than  .05  per 
cent,  from  the  analytical  results,  is  the  formula  worked  out 
by  Babcock : 

Where  /  =  total  solids  not  fat; 

S  =  specific  gravity  of  sample; 
F  =  fat. 


-^Lel  [he  specifit;  gravity  S  of  a  sample  of  milk  be  l.OSOl! 
and  Mm  percentage  uf  fat  a.33;  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  total 
•cdidsF 

SoLUTioii.-~Substituting  the  known  vali 
.  _  rVM)  X1.0801B-(3.a3xl.i 

L  1>X>- 11.0763  X  :l.l«xl.ftW>l6)" 

/ios.oi«-a.4aou   ,\ 
H  iM-LMM — V 

/  =  (tOt>M-l)CHt«T8}. 

/  =  .ossoa  X  Mtms  «  afts. 

Then,  total  solidii  not  fat  =  &»«.  and  fat  ai  tLtt; 
■oUdB  =  asiS+S-SS  =  U.5M(.    Ana. 


/  = 


87.  The  resldae  from  the  detennlnation  of  total  eoKdi 
Is  heated  cantiously  over  the  Bonsen  bttmer,  until  a- vhite 
ash  is  left  The  lesttlts  obtained  in  this  manner  are  apt  ta 
be  slightly  low  from  loss  of  sodinm  chl<»ide,  eta 

88.  Method  of  Aamclstlon  of  Olllclal  Aflrrlcnlttina 
Clietnlsts, — The  method  recommended  by  this  association 
is  as  follows:  In  a  weighed  dish  are  placed  30  cubic  centi- 
meters of  milk,  to  which  0  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid 
arc  added;  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited 
at  a  low,  red  heat  until  the  ash  is  free  from  carbon. 


FAT. 

89,  A  larpc  number  of  fat-extraction  methods  have  been 
worked  out  and  proposed,  and  it  is  here  only  possible  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  simpler  ones. 

00.  Paper-Coll  Methoil.— This  method,  which  is  also 
known,  from  its  originator,  as  Adam's  method,  consists 
essentially  in  spreading  the  milk  over  absorbent  paper, 
drying,  and  extracting  the  fat  in  an  extraction  apparatus; 
the  milk  is  distributed  inaverythin  layer,  and  by  a  selective 
action  of  the  paper  the  larger  portion  of  the  fat  is  left  on  the 
surface.     It  is  cssentiul  that  the  paper  contains  no  materials 
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soluble  in  the  liquid  used  for  extraction.  A  paper,  manu- 
factured especially  for  this  purpose  by  Schleicher  and  Schuell, 
is  obtained  in  strips  of  suitable  size. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  5  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
milk  are  discharged  in  a  beaker  5  centimeters  high  and 
3.5  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  charged  beaker  is 
weighed,  and  a  strip  of  the  paper,  which  has  been  rolled 
into  a  coil,  thrust  into  it.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  pajxir  will 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  the  milk.  The  coil  is  then  care- 
fully withdrawn,  and  stood,  dry  end  downwards,  on  a  watch 
glass.  With  a  little  practice,  all  but  the  last  fraction  of  a 
drop  will  be  absorbed  by  the  paper.  The  beaker  is  again 
weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  taken  is  found  by  the 
difference.  It  is  of  imix)rtance  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
milk  from  the  beaker,  as  the  pajxir  has  selective  action, 
removing  the  watery  constituents  by  preference  over  the  fat. 
The  charged  paper  is  ])laced  in  the  drying  oven  on  a  watch 
glass,  milk  end  upwards,  and  dried.  Usually  an  hour  is 
sufficient.  It  is  then  inserted  into  the  extraction  tube  of  a 
Knorr  continuous-extraction  apparatus  (see  Fig.  '^(»),  the  pre- 
viously weighed  flask  a  of  which  should  have  a  capacity  of 
about  150  cubic  centimeters  and  contain  about  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  anhydrous,  alcohol-free  ether,  or  petroleum  spirit, 
boiling  at  about  45^.  Heat  is  applied  by  means  of  the  water 
bath.  After  the  coil  has  received  at  least  10  to  12  washings, 
the  flask  is  detached,  the  ether  removed  bv  distillation,  and  the 
fat  dried  by  heating  in  an  air  oven  at  105'^.  After  C(K)ling, 
the  flask  is  wi[x:d  clean  with  a  piece  of  silk,  allowed  to  stand 
10  minutes,  and  then  weighed.  Thimble-sha|x?d  cartridges 
made  of  fat-free  paper  are  now  made  and  are  vcr}'  convenient 
for  holding  the  absorbent  material  on  which  the  milk  is 
spread;  such  a  case  may  be  used  several  times. 

When  the  Baheock  metluKl  (see  Art.  85)  h.is  been  used, 
the  cylinder  and  contents  may  be  placed  in  the  extraction 
tube  and  extracted  as  described. 

91.     Kiiorr^s  C'ontinuous-Kxtraetloii  Appaiiitus. — A 

large  number  of  extraction  apparatus  have  been  constructed. 
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Knorr's  extraction  apparatus  deserves  preference,  owing  lo 

its  compactness,   and  the  absence  of  stoppers,  etc.      The 

construction  and  operation  of  the  appa- 

ll                           ratus  will  be  readily  understood  by  a 

}\                          brief  ilhistratetl  description. 

/ 

_j.                         The  whole   apparatus  is  shown  in 

1 

Fig.  26  (ff),  and  it  is  seen  that  it  is 

practically  an  upright  condenser,    a  is 

the  flask  containing  the  solvent,  7V  a 

steam  bath  made  by  cutting  off  the 

y 

^ 

^,              top  of  a  bottle,  inverting  it,  and  con- 

nn 

ducting    the    steam    into    one    ai   the 

tubes  shown  in  the  stopper,. while  the 

1 

condensed  water  nms  out  of  the  other. 

The  top  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  a 

number  of  concentric  copper  rings,  so 

.         that   the  opening  may  be 

\^        made  of  any  desirable  size. 

' 

^^ 

y\         b  represents  the  condens- 

'  1 

^ 

[    A        cr,  which  is  a   long  glass 

TT      11 

N 

f        tube,  on  which  a  number 

^        i 

of  bulbs  have  been  blown. 

y«  1 

and  which  is   attached  to 

1 

ft'        the  hood  c  for  holding  the 
material  to   be  extracted, 

J 

jSi 

as   represented   in    Fig.  2li 

^Smfj-^ 

(i^)  at   ^',    making  a  solid 

T 

» 

glass  union.     Before  join- 
ing the  tube  at  *',  the  rub- 
ber  stopper,   which    is   lo 
hold  it  to  the  outside  con- 
denser   of    i,    is    slipped 

^^^■a»    "ij 

•"'    on. 

A  more  detailed  descrip- 

"■'    p  ^  „              '"'          tion  of  the  different  parts 
of  the   apparatus   can   be 

seen  from  consulting  Figs.  27  and  28.      In  (a),  Fig.  27,  is 

represented  a  section  of  the  flask  that  holds  the  solvent, 
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showing  how  the  sidesof  the  hood  containing  the  material  to 
be  extracted  pass  over  the  neck  of  the  flask.  A  viuw  of  the 
flask  itself  is  shown  in  (6),  Fig,  27.  It  is  made  by  taking  an 
ordinary  flask,  softening  it  about  the  neck 
and  pressing  the  neck  in  so  as  to  form  a  tup, 
as  indicated  in  (n),  to  hnld  the  mercnry, 
which  forms  the  union  of  the  flask  with  the 
condenser.  The  flask  is  held  in  position  by 
passing  a  rubber  band   below   it,  which   i.s 


attached  to  the  two  glass  nipples  a,  a',  shown  in  (i^),  Fig.  afl. 
The  material  to  be  extracted  may  l>e  contained  in  an  ordi- 
nary tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  may  be  made  from  a 
test  tube  drawn  out,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  having 
I  a  perforated  platinum  disk  sealed  in  at  a.  The  containing 
[tube  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  flask  containing  the  solvent, 
tby  means  of  nipples  shown  at  ^,  b'. 

93.  Werner- Schmidt  MothcMl. — A  very  satisfactory 
nud  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  is  that  origi- 
Itiated  by  Werner  and  Schmidt  and  recommended  by  Dr. 
^Laffmann.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  sour  milk, 
'  Into  a.  long  test  tube  of  50  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
Ifraduated  to  tenths  of  cubic  centimeters,  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  milk  are  measured  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  arldcd,  or  the  milk  may  be  weighed  in  a 
'Small  beaker  and  washed  into  the  tube  with  the  acid.  After 
:ing,  the  liquid  is  boiled  1^  minutes,  or  the  tube  may  be 


I 
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corked  and  heated  in  the  water  bath  from  6  to  10  minutes, 
until  the  liquid  turns  brown;  butit  must  not  be  allowed  to 

turn  black.  The  tube  and  its  con- 
tents are  cooled  in  water,  80  cubic 
centimeters  of  ether  are  then  added, 
the  whole  shaken,  and  allowed  to 
stand  untU  the  line  of  acid  and  ether 
is  distinct  The  cork  is  taken  out 
and  a  double  tube  arrangement,  as 
shown  in  Pig.  29,  inserted.  Tl^  stop- 
per <A  this  should  be  61.  cork,  since  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  slide  the  glass 
tube  in  a  rubber  one,  and  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  the  ether  acting 
upon  the  rubber.  The  lower  end  of 
the  exit  tube  b  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
rest  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  two  1  tquida  By  blowing  into  a, 
the  ethereal  solution  is  blown  out  and 
received  in  a  weighed  flask.  Two 
more  portions  of  ether,  10  cubic  cen- 
timeters each,  are  shaken  with  the  acid  liquid,  blown  out 
again,  and  added  to  the  first  The  ether  is  then  distilled 
off  and  the  fat  dried  and  weighed. 


Fig.  20. 


93.  Babcoek^s  Method. — Among  the  many  quick  volu- 
metric meth(xls  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  fat  in  milk,  none  has  secured  so  wide  an  application 
as  that  suggested  by  Babcock. 

The  chief  point  of  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  method  is 
f  oimd  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the  casein  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  about  1.83  Sp.  Gr.  By  this  reagent,  the  casein 
is  dissolved  in  a  few  moments  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
heat  than  that  generated  by  mixing  the  milk  with  the 
reagent.  The  bottle  in  which  the  separation  is  made  is 
sliown  in  {a).  Fig.  30.  The  graduations  on  the  neck  are 
based  on  the  use  of  18  grams  of  milk.  To  avoid  the  trouble 
of  weighing,  thp  milk  is  measured  from  a  pipette  graduated 
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to  deliver  18  grams  o£  milk  o£  the  usual  specific  gravity. 
While  it  is  true  that  normal  milk  may  vary  somewhat  in  its 
density,  it  has  been  found  that  a  pipette  marked  17.G  cubic 
centimeters  delivers  a  weight  that  iran  be  siifcly  assumed  to 
vary  but  slightly  from  the  one  desired.  The  graduated  bot- 
tle holds  easily  35  cubic  centimeters  in  its  expanded  portion, 
and  the  volume  of  milk  just  noted  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sulphuric  add.  The  complete  mixture  of  the 
milk  and  acid  is  effected  by  gently  rota- 
ting the  flask  until  its  contents  arc  homo- 
geneous.    The  final  color  of  tlie  niixtiiro 


i) 


t 


w 


Trades  from  brown  to  black.  While  still  hot,  the  bottles  fire 
placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine  shown  in  (i5),  Fig.  30,  and 
the  whole  whirled  for  at  least  6  minutes.  The  revolutions 
should  be  at  least  between  700  and  I.IMH)  per  minute.  After 
-the  expiration  of  5  minutes,  the  bottles  are  taken  out  of  the 
centrifuge  and  filled  to  the  upper  mark  with  hot  water, 
replaced  in  the  machine,  and  whirled  again  for  2  minutes. 
The  fat  will  then  he  found  in  a  clearly  defined  column  in  the 
graduated  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  reading  the  scale,  the 
.extreme  limits  between  tlie  lowest  point  marked  by  the 
meniscus  and  the  highest  point  marked  by  the  edge 
the  upper  meniscus  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  termini  of 
fat  column. 


i 


TOTAZ.  PBOTBIDe. 

04.  BBttnwtlxmof  Total  PMteldKatter.— -TUB  deter- 
mioatioQ  is  most  conveniently  nude  by  odcalatimi  txvoi  tlK 
figure  for  total  nitrogen  obtained  by  Gtuming's  modificatloa 
of  K  jeldahl's  process.  Tlie  reagents  and  appantos  required 
are  as  follows: 

1.    -^  su^uric  tuid. 

%.    =rr  barium-hydrate  sfflutiffm. 

3.  Acid  Potassiuwt-Smlfhate  Solutum.—'T\AA  K^tion  ii 
made  by  beating  two  parts  of  strictly  chemically  ptue  ml- 
phuric  acid  with  one  part  of  dwnilcally  pure  potaaa^nm  snl- 
phate,  until  the  latter  la  eatiiely  din^ved.  Hie  mixtttre  is 
in  a  semisolid  state,  when  cold,  Imt  may  easily  be  liquefied 
by  warming  gently. 

4.  A  saturated  soimtum  p/sattium  kydratt. 

6.  Digestim  and  IHstiOaiioH  FlKsi.—A  flask  ahonld  be. 
chosen  that  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  cubic  centimeters, 
and  cylindrical  neck  about  18  centimeters  long  and  3.6  cen- 
timeters in  diameter.  It  is  supported  on  wire  gauze  and  the 
mouth  covered  by  inserting  a  funnel  during  the  digestion. 
For  distilling,  a  well  fitting  rubber  stopper  with  delivery 
tube  should  be  attached.  The  tube  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  condensing  tube,  and  should  have  one  or 
two  bulbs,  .ibout  4  centimeters  in  diameter,  to  prevent  any 
solution  being  carried  over  by  spurting.  It  should  project 
slightly  below  the  stopper  and  be  cut  obliquely. 

fi.  Condenser. — The  condensing  tube  should  be  of  block  ' 
tin,  and  have  an  external  diameter  of  about  1  centimeter. 
At  least  30  centimeters  of  its  length  should  be  in  contact 
with  the  cooling  water.  The  junction  of  the  glass  and  tin 
tube  is  made  by  a  short,  close  fitting  rubber  tube,  and  the 
tubes  are  so  bent  as  to  slope  forwards  toward  the  distilling 
flask.  The  lower  end  of  the  tin  tube  is  connected  by  a  short 
rubber  tube  with  a  glass  bulb  tube  that  dips  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  measured  volume  (20  cubic  centimeter«>  of  the 
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standard   sulphuric  acid   in  an   Erlemeyer  flask   of   about 
300  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 

95.  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  milk  are  weighed  or 
measured  into  the  flask  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water  bath ;  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  acid  potassium-sul- 
phate mixture  are  added  and  heated  over  the  Bunsen  burner. 
At  first,  frothing  occurs  and  white  fumes  escape,  consisting 
chiefly  of  water  vapor.  To  prevent  loss  of  acid,  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  funnel  that  is  covered  with  a  watch 
glass.  This  will  cause  the  acid  to  condense  and  run  back 
into  the  flask.  The  operation  is  finished  when  the  liquid  is 
colorless,  and  generally  requires  about  an  hour.  After  it 
has  cooled,  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  and 
sufficient  of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  are  added  to  make 
the  mixture  strongly  alkaline.  Forty  to  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  will  be,  as  a  rule,  required 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  poured  down  the  sides  of  the 
flask  so  that  it  does  not  mix  at  once  with  the  acid.  The 
flask  is  now  connected  with  the  condenser,  and  the  contents 
mixed  by  shaking.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  until  the 
whole  of  the  ammonium  hydrate  is  collected,  which  will  usu- 
ally be  the  case  when  about  150  cubic  centimeters  have 
passed  over.  The  receiver  and  short  tulx)  dipping  in  it  are 
then  detached,  and  the  distillate  titrated  to  determine  the 
amount  of  acid  neutralized.  From  this,  the  amount  of 
ammonium  hydrate  is  calculated,  and  the  nitrogen  in  this 
multiplied  by  G.38  will  give  the  figure  for  the  total  proteids. 

The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  recom- 
mends an  indicator  prepared  as  follows:  3  grams  of  cochineal 
are  digested  for  several  days  in  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  strong  alcohol  and  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
After  being  filtered,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

96.  Determination  of  Total  Protelds  by  Copper  Sul- 
phate.— This  method,  which  is  due  to  Ritthausen,  depends 
on  precipitation  by  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate. 
The  reagents  required  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Cofper  Su^kaU  Solution. — Pure  orataSisBd  copper  sol* 
phate,  to  the  amount  of  84. 699  gaaat,  is  dincdved  in-distilkd 
water,  and  the  solutioa  made  Tip  to  500  cntnc  ceiitfmetei& 

%.  Sodium  Hydrate  SolutioM. — A  Kiitable  nlirtum  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  IS  grams  of  NaOH  ia  WO  cubic  centi- 
meters ai  water. 

Ten  grams  of  the  milk  Are  placed  in  a  beaker,  diluted -with 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  6  cbUc  oeotiiBetNs 
of  the  copper-solphate  solution  added  I7  means  ^  a  pipette, 
and  the  whole  thoroaghly  mixed.  While  ccostantly  stirring, 
the  sodium-hydrate  solution  is  then  carnally  added  drop  ij 
drop,  until  the  preci[»tate  setOea  qoickly  jmd  the  stdatioa 
becomes  neutral.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
excess  of  the  alkali,  as  an  excess  prevents  ^m  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  proteids;  When  the  operatioo  is  cocrectly 
performed,  which  requires  little  practice,  the  precipitate, 
which  includes  the  fat,  settles  qnicUy,  and  carriea  down  aU 
the  copper.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  filter,  previoady 
dried  at  130°,  and  weighed;  the  {nedjritate  is  washed  with 
hot  water,  first  by  decantation,  and  then  an  the  filter.  The 
filtrate  and  washing  are  set  aside  for  the  determination  of 
sugar,  as  described  later,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
alcohol  to  remove  all  traces  of  water,  and  dried.  The  fat  is 
then  removed  from  the  dry  precipitate  by  extraction  with 
ether,  as  has  been  previously  described ;  the  residue  is  dried 
and  weighed,  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  incin- 
erated, and  again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  filter  and  con- 
tents, less  that  of  the  filter  and  residue  after  ignition,  gives 
the  weight  of  the  proteids.     The  results  are  slightly  high. 


CASBtN  AND  ALBUMIN. 

97.     Official  Method  for  Determination  of  Casein. — 

Tlio  determination  of  casein  in  milk  should  be  made  when 
the  milk  is  fresh,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  this  determination  within  the  first  24  hours  after  the 
milking,  1  part  of  formaldehyde  should  be  added  to  every 
2,500  parts  of  milk,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
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Ten  grams  of  milk  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  90  cubic 
centimeters  of  water,  having  a  temperature  of  40°  to  42°,  arc 
added.  To  this,  1.6  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the 
whole  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
from  3  to  5  minutes.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then 
decanted  through  the  filter,  the  precipitate  washed  2  or 
3  times  by  decantation  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  filter,  and  washed  on 
the  filter  twice..  The  filtrate  should  be  clear,  or  nearly  so. 
Should  it  not  be  clear  when  it  first  runs  through,  it  can 
generally  be  made  so  by  two  or  three  repeated  filtrations, 
after  which  the  washing  of  the  filtrate  can  be  completed. 

The  washed  precipitate  and  filter  are  transferred  to  the 
flask  used  in  Gunning's  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method 
for  the  determination  of  nitrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  deter- 
mined as  explained  in  Art.  94.  The  nitrogen  thus  obtained, 
multiplied  by  6.38,  gives  the  amount  of  casein  in  the  s*miple. 

In  working  with  milk  that  has  been  kept  with  a  preserva- 
tive, the  acetic  acid  should  be  added  in  small  proportions,  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  while  stirring,  and  the  addition  con- 
tinued until  the. liquid  above  the  precipitate  becomes  clear, 
or  very  nearly  so. 

98.  Official  Method  for  the  l>e termination  of  Albu- 
min.— The  filtrate  obtained  in  the  determination  of  casein 
is  neutralized  with  caustic  alkali,  j\  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
10-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  acid  added,  and  tlie  mixture 
lieated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  from  10  to 
15  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
2  or  3  times  with  cold  water,  and  the  nitrogen  determined 
therein  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  indicated  in  Art.  95. 
The  nitrogen  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by  G.38,  gives  the 
amount  of  albumin  present  in  the  sample. 

99.  Remaining  Nitrppren  C'onix)oiinds. — The  remain- 
ing compound  or  compounds  of  nitroi^-cn  are  determined  by 
difference,  subtracting  from  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen 
compounds  the  sum  of  the  casein  and  albumin. 


■VfiAB. 

lOO.  Soxlitet^  HetboO.— The  toUomiag  method,  doe 
to  Soxhlet,  empl<^  a  FeUiaff'B  aolntion,  made  as  leqniied, 
by  mixiiig  equal  parts  of  the  foUowing  scdtUioas: 

Coppet'SMlphatt  So/utum. — Pnie  crystallised  copper  sut- 
[diate,  to  the  amount  of  84.689  grams,  is  dissolved  ia  distilled 
water  and  made  up  to  AOO  cubic  centimeters, 

Alkalint-Tartrate  SatiUwm. — Pan  sodinm-potaffiam  tar- 
trate, equal  to  173  grams,  and  61  grams  of  pure  sodium 
hydrate  are  disserved  and  the  solnticn  made  ap  to  500  cuUc 
centimeters. 

Of  the  mixed  filtrate  obtained  in  the  determination  of 
total  proteids  by  Ritthausen's  method  (see  Art.  96), 
100  cubic  centimeters  are  boiled,  and  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  boiling  Pehling's  B<dntioa  added,  and  the  boiling 
of  the  mixture  continued  for  exactly  6  minutes.  Th^  pre- 
cipitate ia  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  heating  continued 
for  S  minute^  after  which  the  precipitate  is  hrou^t 
on  a  filter,  washed  three  times  with  boiling  water,  twice 
with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether.  The  filter  and  pre- 
cipitate are  then  dried,  the  latter  removed  to  a  watch 
glass,  and  the  filter  burned  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whose 
weight  has  been  previously  ascertained.  The  precipitate 
is  added,  and  the  cuprous  oxide  converted  into  cupric 
oxide  by  strong  ignition  over  a  Bunsen  burner  for  about 
10  minutes. 

The  amount  of  copper  reduced  under  these  conditions  is 
not  directly  proportional  to  the  milk  sugar  present.  Table  'i 
shows  the  amount  of  milk  sugar  C^,f/„0,,,N,0  equivalent  to 
the  given  weights  cf  cupric  oxide.  The  volumes  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution  and  sugar  solution  must  conform  strictly  to 
the  figures  here  given. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  3  Are  the  weights  of  copper 
and  lactose.  The  equivalent  weights  of  copper  and  cupric 
oxide  are  almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5;  hence,  to 
obtain  the  weight  of  copper  from  that  of  cupric  oxide  in  the 
above  determination,  we  need  only  multiply  the  weight  of 
cupric  oxide  by  .8. 
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For  the  amounts  of  copper  intermediate  between  those 
given  in  the  table,  the  quantity  of  lactose  is  determined  by 
the  factor  in  the  third  column,  which  represents  the  weight 
of  copper  corresponding  to  1  milligram  of  lactose  at  that 
point.  If,  for  instance,  178  milligrams  of  copper  are  obtained, 
the  calculation  will  be  as  follows: 


175  milligrams  Cu 
3  milligrams  CV/X.75 

178  milligrams  Cu 


1  2  7.8  0 
2.2  6 


=  1  3  0.0  5  mm.  CJi^fi^^.H^O. 


TABL.K  3. 

Wein's  Table  for  Equivalent  Weights  of  Lactose, 
Calculated  for  Use  in  Soxhlet's  Method. 


Copper. 


120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
145 
150 
155 
160 
1G5 
170 
175 
180 
185 
190 
195 
200 
205 
210 


Lactose. 


8G.4 
90.1 
93.8 
97.6 
101.3 
105.1 
108.8 
112.6 
116.4 
120.2 
123.9 
127.8 
131.6 
135.4 
139.3 
143.1 
146.9 
150.7 
154.5 


Factor. 


.73 
.73 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 


Copper. 

lactose. 

215 

158.2 

220 

161.9 

225 

165.7 

230 

169.4 

235 

173.1 

240 

176.9 

245 

180.8 

250 

184.8 

255 

188.7 

260 

192.5 

265 

196.4 

270 

200.3 

275 

204.3 

280 

208.3 

285 

212.3 

290 

216.3 

295 

220.3 

300 

224.4 

305 

228,3 

1 

Factor. 

.76 
.76 

.76 

.  I  0 

.76 
.76 

.     i     i 

.  i  I 

.78 
.78 
.78 
.79 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.81 
.81 


Copper.  I-»actose. 


Factor. 


310 

232.2 

.81 

315 

236. 1 

.81 

320 

240.0 

.81 

325 

243.9 

.81 

330 
\    335 

247.7 

.82 

251.0 

.82 

340 

255.7 

.82 

345 

259.8 

.82 

350 

263.9 

.82 

355 

208.0 

.82 

300 

272. 1 

.82 

';^^h 

276.2 

.82 

370 

280.5 

.85 

'  375 

284.8 

.85 

3S0 

289.1 

.85 

385 

293.4 

.85 

3110 

297.7 

.85 

31)5 

302.0 

.85 

400 

300.3 

.85 
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ANAIiTSIB  OF  BUTTER. 


PBEUMIKABY  itgWAitga, 

101.  Butter,  a  mixtute  of  fat,  water,  and  curd,  is  obtained 
by  churning  cream  from  cow's  milk.  The  water  contains, 
in  solution,  milk  sugar  and  the  salts  of  milk.  Common  salt 
is  usually  present,  being  added  after  the  churning,  and  arti- 
ficial coloring  is  frequently  used. 

The  composition  of  butter  usually  varies  within  the  fol- 
lowing limits:  Fat,  78  to  94  per  cent ;  curd,  1  to  8  per  cent ; 
water,  5  to  14  per  cent ;  and  salt,  0  to  7  per  cent 

102.  Xostrums  fbr  Butter  Making* — Prepaiations 
are  sold  purporting  to  possess  the  property  of  increasing  the 
yield  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  These  prep- 
arations are  simply  made  up  to  deceive,  and  mostly  con- 
tain rennet  or  pepsin,  salt,  and  very  often  annatto.  These 
ingredients  curdle  the  milk,  and  allow  the  incorporation  of 
much  cheese  and  water  with  the  butter,  hence  the  increased 
yield,  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

Samples  of  butter  have  thus  been  met  that  contained  as 
much  as  40  per  cent,  of  water,  while  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  water  should  not  exceed  10  per 
cent.  Butter  containing  an  excess  of  water  quickly  turns 
rancid,  and  has  a  spongy  and,  unless  artificially  colored,  pale 
appearance. 

103.  Sampling:  of  Butter.  —  If  large  quantities  of 
butter  are  to  be  sampled,  a  butter  trier,  or  sampler,  may  be 
used.  The  portions  thus  drawn,  about  600  grams,  are  to  be 
perfectly  melted  in  a  closed  vessel  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  and  when  melted  the  whole  is  to  be  shaken  vio- 
lently for  some  minutes  imtil  the  mass  is  homogeneous,  and 
sufficiently  solidified  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  fat  and 
water.  A  portion  is  then  poured  out  into  the  vessel  from 
which  it  is  to  be  weighed  for  analysis,  and  should  nearly  or 
quite  fill  it.  The  sample  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  place 
until  analyzed. 
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ANALYTICAL  PROCESSES. 

104.  The  following  methods  for  the  analysis  of  butter 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists: 

105.  Determination  of  Water. — From  1. 5  to  2. 5  grams 
of  butter  are  dried  to  constant  weight  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  in  a  flat-bottomed  glass  dish  having  a 
surface  of  at  least  20  square  centimeters.  The  use  of  clean, 
dry  sand  or  asbestos  with  the  butter  is  admissible,  and  is 
necessary  if  a  dish  with  round  bottom  should  be  employed. 

106.  Determination  of  Fat. — The  dry  butter  from  the 
above  water  determination  is  dissolved  in  the  dish  with 
absolute  ether,  or  with  76°  petroleum  spirit.  The  contents 
of  the  dish  are  then  transferred  to  a  Gooch  crucible  with  the 
aid  of  a  wash  bottle  filled  with  the  solvent,  arid  are  washed 
until  free  from  fat.  The  crucible  and  contents  are  heated 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  until  the  weight  is  con- 
stant. The  weight  of  fat  is  represented  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  dried  butter. 

107.  Determination  of  Casein  and  Ash. — The  Gooch 
crucible  containing  the  residue  from  the  fat  determination, 
consisting  of  casein  and  salts,  is  covered  and  heated,  gently 
at  first,  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  just  below  red- 
ness. The  cover  may  then  be  removed  and  the  heat  con- 
tinued until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  assumes  a  white 
color.  The  loss  in  weight  of  the  crucible  and  contents  rep- 
resents the  weight  of  the  casein,  and  the  residue  in  the  cru- 
cible, ash,  or  mineral  matter. 

108.  Determination  of  Salt. — It  is  the  usual  custom 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  this  ccnintry,  to  add,  as  :i 
condiment,  a  certain  proportion  of  salt.  A  convenient 
method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  salt  is  found  in  the 
removal  thereof,  from  the  sample,  by  repeated  washing 
with  hot  water,  and  determining  the  siilt  in  the  wash  water 
by  titration  with  silver  nitrate.  The  operation  is  conducted 
as  follows: 
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From  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  separa* 
tory  f  unnelf  hot  water  added,  the  stopper  inserted,  and  the 
contents  of  the  funnel  well  shaken.  After  standing  nntil 
the  fat  has  all  collected  on  top  of  the  water,  the  stop-cock  is 
opened  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  an  Erlemeyer 
flask,  being  careful  to  let  none  of  the  fat  globules  pass.  Hot 
water  is  again  added  to  the  sample,  and  the  extraction  is 
repeated  several  times,  using  each  time  from  10  to  SO  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  resulting  washings  contain  all 
but  a  mere  trace  of  the  sodium  chloride  originally  present  in 
the  butter.     The  sodium  chloride  is  determined  in  the  fil- 

trate  volumetrically  by  means  of  jrr  silyer  nitrate,  using 
potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator. 


SUBSTITUTES  AKI>  ADUI/TEBAIVTS  OF  BUTTER. 

109.  In  this  country,  butter  is  never  adulterated  with 
cocoa  or  sesame  oil,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  European 
coimtries.  The  common  substitute  for  butter  here  is  oleo- 
margarine, and  the  most  common  butter  adulterant,  neutral 
lard.  The  term  oleomargarine  includes  now,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, any  oleaginous  Substance  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  containing  any  proportion  of  fat  other  than  butter 
fat.  The  principal  materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
butter  substitutes  are  cottonseed  oil,  beef  fat,  and  mutton 
fat. 

no.  When  fats  are  saponified,  and  the  soap  treated  with 
acid,  the  individual  fatty  acids  are  obtained.  It  is  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  acid  radicals  existing  in  butter 
that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  distinguishing  it  from 
other  fats  is  based.  Since  the  relative  phjportion  of  the 
radicals  differs  in  different  samples,  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion cannot  be  made  with  accuracy,  but  when  the  foreign 
fats  are  substituted  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  or  more,  the 
adulteration  can  be  detected  with  certainty  and  an  approxi- 
mate quantitative  determination  made.      • 
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I>ETERMIXATION  Or  VOLATIIiE  ACIBS. 

111.     XieAnann  and  Beam^s  Distillation  Method. — 

The  fatty  acids  containing  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
set  free  by  the  process  noted  above,  are  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.  A  method  for  their  estimation,  depending  on  their 
solubility  in  water,  was  perfected  by  Hehner,  but  has  now 
been  displaced  by  a  distillation  method  originally  suggested 
by  Hehner  and  Angell,  but  improved  by  Rcichert  and 
WoUny,  and  modified  by  Leffmann  and  Beam. 

For  this  method,  the  following  reagents  are  required: 

Glycerol  Soda. — Pure  sodium  hydrate,  to  the  amount  ot 
100  grams,  is  dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  clear.  Of  this  solution,  20  cubic 
centimeters  are  mixed  with  180  cubic  centimeters  of  pure 
concentrated  glycerol. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — This  reagent  consists  of  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  chemically  pure  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  made 
up  with  distilled  water  to  1  liter. 

Barium  Hydrate, — This  reagent  consists  of  an  accurately 

standardized  —  barium -hydrate  solution. 

Indicator. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  phthalcin  is 
used  as  an  indicator. 

About  50  grams  of  butter  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  50°  to  C()'\  until  the  water  and 
the  curd  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  fat  is  then 
poured  on  a  warm,  dry,  plaited  filter,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place  until  25  or  30  cubic  centimeters  have  been  collected. 
If  the  filtrate  is  not  perfectly  clear,  it  should  be  reheated 
for  a  short  time  and  again  filtered. 

A  300-cubic-centimeter  flask  is  washed  thoroughly,  rinsed 
with  alcohol,  and  then  with  ether,  and  thoroughly  dried  by 
heating  in  the  drying  oven.  After  cooling,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  15  minutes,  and  weighed. 

A  pipette,  graduated  to  5.75  cubic  centimeters,  is  heated 
to  about  60°,  and  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  well  mixed  fat, 
which  is  then  run  into  the  flask.  After  standing  for  about 
15  minutes,  the  flcisk  and  contents  are  weighed;  20  cubic 
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AUokol. — This  reagent  conrists  of  slcc3»d  of  aboQt  96  per 
cent  strength,  redistilled  with  caustic  soda. 

Acid. — This  reageot  is  a  solntion  <£  sttlplinric  add  ccn- 
taining  200  cubic  centunetetB  of  strongest  salpbnric  add 
in  1,000  cubic  centimeten  of  water. 

Barium- Hydratt  Salm/iMi. — ^Ttds  lesgent  c<xuiists  of  an 
accurately  standardised,  iqiprozlmately  dedndrmali  aolutioii 
d  barium  hydrate. 

Indicator, — The  indicator  is  aiOlation  of  1  gram  of  phenol- 
-phthalein  in  100  cnUc  centimeters  dt  alcoh<^ 

Saponificatiom  Flasks — This  flask  is  made  of  hard,  wdl 
annealed  glass,  capable  of  redsting  the  tension  of  alcohol 
-vapor  at  100°,  and  having  a  capmdtyof  fmn  250  to  800  cnUe 
centimeters. 

Pipettes. — One  jripette  graduated  to  deliver  40  cubic  cen- 
timeters, and  another  to  deliver  0,76  cubic  centimeters. 

DistilltHg  Apparatus.  — ^An  apparatus  rimiUtr  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  31. 

Burette. — An  accurately  calibrated  buMtte  reading  to 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter. 

The  method  of  determining  is  as  follows:  The  butter  or 
fat  to  be  examined  should  be  melted, 
and  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  place  at  about 
60°  for  3  or  3  hours,  until  the  water 
and  curd  have  entirely  settled  out. 
The  clear  supernatant  fat  is  poured 
off  and  filtered  through  dry  filter 
paper,  in  a  jacketed  funnel  contain- 
I  \n%  hot  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Z% 
Should  the  filtered  fat,  in  a  fused  state, 
not  be  perfectly  clear,  it  must  be 
filtered  a  second  time. 

The  saponification  flasks  are  pre- 
pared by  having  them  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
wiped  perfectly  dry  on  the  outside, 
and  heated  for  1  hour  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.     The  flasks 
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The  110  cubic  centimeters  of  distillate,  after  thorough 
mixing,  are  filtered  through  a  perfectly  dry  filter;  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  filtered  distillate  are  poured  into  a  beaker 
having  a  capacity  of  from  200  to  250  cubic  centimeters, 
.5  cubic  centimeter  of  phenol-phthalein  solution  added,  and 
decinormal  barium  hydrate  run  in  until  a  red  color  is  just 
produced.  The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  returned  to 
the  measuring  flask,  to  remove  any  acid  remaining  therein, 
poured  again  into  the  beaker,  and  the  titration  continued 
until  the  red  color  produced  remains  permanent  for  2  or 
3  minutes. 

A  blank  experiment  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  decinormal  alkali  required  by  the  reagents 
required.  With  a  gr>od  quality  of  glycerol,  this  will  rarely 
exceed  .  5  cubic  centimeter. 

As  a  rule,  5  grams  of  butter  yield  a  distillate  that  requires 
from  24  to  34  cubic  centimeters  of  decinormal  alkali  solution, 
although  several  instances  have  been  published  in  which 
genuine  butter  has  given  a  figure  as  low  as  22.5  cubic  centi- 
meters; such  results  arc,  however,  very  exceptional.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oleomargarine  yield 
a  distillate  requiring  usually  less  than  1  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  decinormal  barium-hydrate  solution  for  neutralization. 
Commercial  oleomargarine  is,  however,  usually  churned 
with  milk,  in  order  to  secure  a  genuine  butter  flavor,  and 
consequently  acquires  a  small  amount  of  butter  fat;  hence, 
the  distillate  of  commercial  oleomargarine  usually  requires 
from  1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  barium -liydrate  solution. 

112.  Methml  of  As.«welat Ion  of  omelnl  AKrleultnnil 
Chemists. — For  the  method  of  determining  the  volatile 
acids,  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  the  following  reagents  are  recjuired: 

Sodium- Hydrate  Solution. — Chemiailly  pure  sodium  hy- 
drate, to  the  amount  of  lOO  grams,  is  di.ssolved  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water.  The  srxlium  hvdratc  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  carbonates,  and  be  preserved  out  of 
contact  with  the  air. 
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of  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  warming  on  the  steam 
bath  with  occasional  shaking,  until  solution  of  the  soap  is 
complete.  When  the  soap  solution  has  cooled  to  about  65**, 
the  fatty  acids  are  separated  by  adding  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  dilute  sulphuric-acid  solution  mentioned  previously. 
The  flask  should  now  be  restoppered  as  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  fatty-acid  emulsion  melted  by  replacing  the  flask  on 
the  steam  bath.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  fat  under 
examination,  the  time  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  fatty- 
acid  emulsion  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours. 

After  the  fatty  acids  are  completely  melted,  which  can  be 
determined  by  their  forming  a  transparent,  oily  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  flask  is  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  stone  added.  The 
pumice  stone  is  prepared  by  throwing  it,  at  a  w^hite  heat, 
into  distilled  water,  and  keeping  it  under  water  until  used. 
The  flask  is  now  connected  with  a  glass  condenser,  slowly 
heated  with  a  naked  flame,  until  ebullition  begins,  and  then 
the  distillation  continued  by  regulating  the  flame  in  such  a 
way  as  to  collect  110  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  in,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  30  minutes.  The  distillate  should  be 
received  in  a  flask  accurately  graduated  at  110  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

Tlie  110  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate,  after  thorouij^h 
mixin*;-,  are  liltered  tliroiigh  a  diy  filter  pajDcr  and  collected 
ill  a  flask  marked  at  K^O  cubic  centimeters.  These  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  filtered  distillate  are  poured  into  a  beaker 
liolclin*^-  from  200  to  2')0  cubic  centimeters,  .5  cubic  centime- 
ter of  the  plienol-phthaleiu  solution  added,  and  decinormal 
l):irinm-hy(lrate  solution  run  in  until  a  red  color  is  produced. 
The  contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  returned  to  the  100-cubic- 
centimeter  measuring;-  flask,  to  remove  any  acid  remainini!^ 
therein,  ]X)ured  ai^ain  into  the  beaker,  and  the  titration  con- 
tinued until  the  red  color  produced  remains  apparently 
imchani^^ed  for  2  or  3  minutes.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metcMs  of  decinormal  barium  hydrate  required  should  be 
increased  by  one- tenth. 
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IIKTECTIOX   OF   nUTTEU  ^VDULTERATIOX    HY   ACETIC:   ACI1>. 

113.  Many  other  methods  of  detecting  butter  adultera- 
tion have  been  proposed;  the  distinction  between  butter  and 
its  adulterants  is,  however,  not  so  distinct  in  the  various 
methods  proposed  as  it  is  in  the  distillation  method  descrilxid 
in  the  preceding  articles.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  of 
these  methods,  and  the  student  must  refer  to  a  book  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  if  he  wishes  information  on  this  point. 
Only  one,  known  as  VaUnta's  tcst^  will  here  be  given. 

114.  Valenta's  Test. — This  simple  test  depends  on  the 
behavior  of  butter  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  the  one  of  most 
value.  The  strength  of  the  acetic  acid  may  vary,  but  it  must 
always  be  standardized  against  a  sample  of  pure  butter  fat. 

In  a  dry  test  tube  are  placed  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
melted  fat,  and  an  equal  volume  of  acetic  acid  added,  and 
the  mixture  heated  until  solution  has  taken  place.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  spontaneously,  and  the  temperature  noted  at 
which  the  liquid  begins  to  get  turbid. 

After  a  large  number  of  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  an  acetic-acid  solution  of  1)5.5  per  cent,  is  the  most 
efficient. 

With  an  acid  of  such  a  strength,  the  following  figures 
have  been  obtained: 

Butter  fat  (24  samples). 

Highest :V.)^ 

Lowest 21)'. 

Mean 30^. 

Oleomargarine  (5  samples). 

Highest \^T, 

Lowest 'j4\ 

Mean ikV. 

Cottonseed  oil,  various  samples  7 1  ',  W\  7 1",  8:>  \  8(r ,  SS°,  Si»^ 

Peanut  oil 7^,  73^ 

Lard  oil 7.r,  7^1  \  75\ 

Lard 'j8  \  1)7",  OS^  l)7^ 

Beef  stearin 1()0\ 

Lard  stearin 100 '. 
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AUenliou  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  o£ 
moatme  in  'Jk  fat  is  odc  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
exTor,  and  that  it  is  generally  recommended  to  filter  the 
wmipte  throagh  dry  filter  paper  before  mixing  witli  ihc 
acetkacid. 

■  tTTKB  <-OLORS  .VXD  TfTEIR  DETECTIOS. 

llffa  ^Vhe^e  cows  are  dt-prix-ed  of  green  food  and  ixxil 
cropa,  sndi  as  carrots,  and  kept  on  poorly  balanced  rations, 
the  batter  made  from  their  milk  may  be  almost  colorless. 
Torenw^  this  defect,  it  is  quite  common  practice  to  color 
the  product  artificially.  Almost  the  sole  coloring  matter 
used  in  this  ci>imtrj-  is  anoatto.  Other  coloring:  matters  thai 
are  occasii  .nally  employed  are  turmeric,  saffron,  marigold 
leaves,  yellniw  wood  {Cfil^rophora  linctona),  carrot  juice, 
chrome  yelluw  (lead  chromate).  and  dinitrocresol. 

The  use  -_■:'  small  quantities  of  turmeric  or  saffron  is  unob- 
jectionable from  a  sanitary  point;  that  of  annatto,  to  say  the 
least,  is  oiTeiisive  to  the  esthetic  sense,  stale  urine  being 
employed  in  i;s  manufaoturo,  while  such  a  coloring  substance 
as  lead  chromate  is  certainly  dangerous  to  the  health, 

TheOelcctionof  annattoor  saffron  in  butter  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  method  of  Corn-wall. 

1 IG.     Cornwall's     Method    for    the     I>etectton     of 

Anntitto  inul  Su(TW>n  in  Butter. — About  5  grams  of  warm 

and  filtored  fat  arc  dissolved  in  about  50  cubic  centimeters 
of  ordinary  ether,  in  a  wide  tube,  and  the  solution  vigor- 
ously shaken  from  10  to  15  seconds,  with  from  12  to  15  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or 
sikI.i  in  water,  only  alkaline  enough  to  give  a  distinct  reac- 
tion with  turmeric  paper,  and  to  remain  alkaline  after  sepa- 
rating from  the  ethereal  fat  solution.  The  corked  tube  is 
set  aside,  and  in  a  few  hours,  at  most,  the  greater  part  of 
the  aqueous  solution,  now  colored  more  or  less  yellow  by 
the  annatto,  can  be  drawn  from  beneath  the  ether  with  a 
pipette  in  a  sufficiently  clear  state  to  be  evaporated  to  dr\'- 
ncss,  and  tested  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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Sometimes  it  is  well  to  further  purify  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  shaking  it  with  some  fresh  ether  before  evaporating 
it,  and  any  fat  globules  that  may  float  on  its  surface  during 
evaporation  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  slip 
of  filter  paper;  but  the  solution  should  not  be  filtered,  because 
the  filter  paper  may  retain  much  of  the  coloring  matter. 

The  dry  yellow  or,  perhaps,  slightly  orange  residue  turns, 
in  the  presence  of  annatto,  blue  or  violet-blue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  then  quickly  green,  and  finally  brownish  or  somewhat 
violet,  this  final  change  being  variable,  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  extract. 

Saffron  can  be  extracted  in  the  same  way;  it  differs  from 
annatto  very  decidedly,  the  most  important  difference  being 
the  absence  of  the  green  coloration. 

Genuine  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring  matter,  imparts 
at  most  a  very  pale- yellow  color  to  the  alkaline  solution;  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  a  mere  green  coloration  of  the 
dry  residue,  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  annatto,  because  the  writer  has  thus  obtained  from 
genuine  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring  matter,  a  dirty 
green  coloration,  but  not  preceded  by  any  blue  or  violet  tint. 

1 1 7.  Turmeric  is  easily  identified  by  the  brownish  to  red- 
dish stratum  that  forms  between  the  ethereal  fat  solution  and 
the  alkaline  solution  before  they  are  intimately  mixed.  It  may 
be  even  better  recognized  by  carefully  bringing  a  feeble  alka- 
line solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  beneath  the  ethereal  fat 
solution  with  a  pipette,  and  gently  agitating  the  two,  so  as  to 
mix  them  partially. 

EXAMINATIOX  OF  FERTILIZERS. 


PIlEIilMINAllY  IlKMAUKS. 

118.  Fertilizers  are  manufactured  by  the  mixing  of 
various  forms  of  refuse  materials  from  other  industries, 
where  such  material  contain  either  nitrogen  or  phosphoric 
acid,  or  both,  such  as  sugar  scums,  refuse  from  slaughter 
houses,    fat    melting,    glue    making,     tanning,    etc.     The 
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principal  source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  phosphate  rock  from 
the  southern  states,  which,  in  pulverulent  form,  is  mixed  in 
{Suitable  proportions  with  materials  more '  or  less  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  to  render 
most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  available,  chiefly  in  form  of 
calcium  superphosphate.  Inevitably,  the  finished  fertili- 
zers in  the  market  contain  more  or  less  of  what  is  called 
'* reduced,"  "inverted,"  or  "reverted"  phosphate,  which 
is  not  readily  soluble  in  water  alone,  but  dissolves  in  solu- 
tions of  several  organic  salts,  and  under  some  conditions^  is 
available  for  the  purposes  of  fertilization  of  plant  cropSL 
For  some  purposes,  the  addition  of  potassium  salts  to  the 
fertilizer  is  necessary.  These  are  usually  added  in  the  form 
of  chloride  or  sulphate,  which,  under  the  name  of  Staasftirt 
salts,  are  largely  imported  for  that  purpose. 

11 9.  Preparation  of  Sample. — ^The  sample  should  be 
well  mixed,  finely  groitnd,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  having 
circular  perforations  1  millimeter  in  diameter.  The  grind- 
ing and  sifting  should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  avoid  loss  or  gain  of  moisture  during  the  operation. 


DETERMINATION  OF  MOISTURE. 

120.  As  the  ]X)rccntage  of  moisture  in  a  fertilizer  may 
vary  considerably  under  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
a  determination  of  moisture  is  always  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  results  on  other  constituents,  as  determined  by 
dilTcrent  analysts,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  buyer  and 
seller,  may  be  fairly  compared. 

vSome  analysts  invariably  heat  to  a  certain  temperature 
(100°  or  110°)  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained;  others 
heat  for  a  certain  time,  2,  3,  or  5  hours,  and  call  the  loss 
itioisturc.  Tlie  foUowin;^  plan,  prescribed  by  the  Association 
of  OfTicial  A^iciiltiiral  Chemists,  is,  however,  probably  most 
uniformly  folhnved. 

Potash  salts,  sodium  nitrate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  are 
heated  in  quantities  of  1  to  5  grams  at  about  130°  until  the 
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weight  is  constant,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is  considered 
moisture.  Of  all  other  fertilizers,  2  grams,  or,  should  the 
sample  be  very  coarse,  5  grams,  are  heated  at  lOO"  for 
5  hours,  and  the  loss  considered  moisture. 


DETEUMIXATIOX  OF    PnO.SPIIORIC  ACID. 

121.  The  phraseology  regarding  phosphoric  acid  in  fer- 
tilizers is  not  always  as  exact  as  might  be  desirable.  From 
what  has  been  stated  in  Art.  118,  various  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  considered  to  exist,  and,  in  fact,  three  forms 
are  generally  recognized  in  fertilizers,  namely:  (1)  That 
readily  soluble  in  water,  consisting  presumably  of  calcium 
superphosphate  CallJ^PO^^,  This  is  generally  known  as 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  or  watcr-soliiblc  phosphoric  acid, 
(2)  That  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  certain 
organic  solutions,  presumably  consisting  of  CaII{PO^,  or  acid 
ferric  and  aluminic  phosphates.  This  form  is  usually  called 
rci'crtcd^  inverted,  reduced,  etc.,  phosphoric  acid;  or,  because 
it  is  usually  determined  by  washing  it  out  with  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate,  it  has  been  called  citrate  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  (3)  That  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  the 
solvents  for  (2),  remaining  presumably  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  originally  existed  in  the  phosphate  rock,  Ca^{PO^^. 
This  form  is  either  called  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  or  citrate 
insoluble  pliosphoric  acid. 

The  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  is  usually  termed  available  phos- 
phoric acid^  although  English  chemists  apply  the  term 
''available"  as  a  synonym  for  **  water  soluble,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  term  "soluble  phosphoric  acid"  is  some- 
times used  when  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  is  meant. 

Much  of  this  confusion  of  terms  has  arisen  from  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  different  forms 
in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  may  l)c  coml)incd.  The  sum 
of  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  called  total  phosphoric  acid, 

132*  Total  Phosi>liorlc  Aeld.- -The  phosphoric  acid 
is  usually  separated  as  the  molybdate  compoimd,  which  is 
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dissolved  in   ammonia,  and  precipitated   for   weighing  by 
magnesia  mixture. 

As  the  organic  matter  of  the  fertilizer  would  interfere  with 
the  complete  separation  of  the  phospho-molybdate,  it  must  be 
destroyed  (usually  by  the  ignition  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  some  nitrate).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  best  solvent 
for  ignited  phosphates,  but  the  molybdate  precipitation  is 
best  made  in  a  nitric-acid  solution,  so  that,  although,  after 
ignition,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used  to  effect  solution, 
nitric  acid  and  nitrates  should  largely  predominate  when  the 
molybdate  separation  is  effected. 

Weigh  out  2  grams  of  the  dried  sample  into  a  platinum 
dish  and  moisten  these  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mag- 
nesium-nitrate solution,  made  by  dissolving  600  grams  of 
magnesium  nitrate  in  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and 
ignite.  After  cooling,  add  5  to  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
hvdrochloric  acid  and  transfer  the  whole  to  a  beaker;  add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid,  boil  for  a  few  moments, 
and  filter. 

When  the  fertilizers  contain  much  iron  and  aluminum, 
more  liydroeliloric  acid  should  be  used.  If  made  up  with 
})h()Si)hatic  slaj^s,  «4-cliitin()us  silica  will  appear,  which  requires 
evaporation  to  dryness,  and  taking  up  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  method  rcconinicnded  for  fertilizers  containing  ver}^ 
lar^L^^c  (|iianlitics  of  ori^-anic  matter,  consists  in  boiling  with 
*20  to  ;U)  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  Kjeldalil  flask,  adding  4  grams  of  scxlium  nitrate  at  the 
bei^inninLf  of  tlie  digestion  and  a  small  quantity  after  the 
solution  has  become  nearly  colorles.s.  After  the  solution  is 
entirely  williout  color,  add  150  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dilute.  The  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  however,  retards  the  precipitation 
of  the  mol\-bdate,  and  is  l)est  avoided,  if  possible.  Hydro 
chloric  acid  can  be  removed  ])y  evaporating  low  with  excess 
of  nitric  acid;  sul])huric  acid,  however,  cannot. 

In  any  case,  dilute  the  solution  to  250  cubic  centimeters, 
mix  well,  and  reuu)ve,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  50  cubic  centi- 
meters to  a  clean  beaker  for  the  analysis,  this  representing 
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.4  gram  of  the  original  sample.  Add  ammonia  until  it  is 
just  alkaline,  then  acidify  by  addition  of  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  nitric  acid;  add  10  to  15  grams  of  crystallized  ammonium 
nitrate,  warm  to  about  85°,  and  add  molybdate  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  50  cubic  centimeters  for  every  .01  gram  of 
phosphoric  acid  assumed  to  be  present.  For  ordinary  fer- 
tilizers that  contain  less  than  20  per  cent.  Pfi^^  50  cubic 
centimeters  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Digest  for  about  an 
hour  at  65°  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  and  wash  with  a 
cold  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  acidified  with 
nitric  acid.  Test  the  filtrate  for  phosphoric  acid  by  renewed 
digestion  and  addition  of  molybdate  solution.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter  with  ammonia  and  hot  water,  and 
wash  into  a  beaker  to  a  bulk  of  not  more  than  100  cubic 
centimeters.  Nearly  neutralize  this  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
cool,  and  add  magnesia  mixture  from  a  burette,  slowly,  about 
1  drop  per  second,  stirring  vigorously.  Let  the  whole  stand 
for  15  minutes,  and  add  30  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia 
solution  of  .96  Sp.  Gr.  Let  it  stand  for  some  time  (2  hours  is 
usually  sufficient),  and  then  filter  and  wash  thoroughly  with 
2.5  per  cent.  iV//,,  until  practically  free  from  chlorides. 
Burn  the  filter  in  a  crucible,  add  the  precipitate,  ignite  to 
whiteness,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  weigh  as  Afgj\0^, 

1 23.  Water-Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.^ — Place  2  grams 
of  the  dry  sample  on  a  9-centimeter  filter,  wash  with  succes- 
sive small  portions  of  water,  allowing  each  portion  to  run 
through  the  filter  before  adding  a  new  one,  until  the  filtrate 
measures  about  250  cubic  centimeters.  If  the  filtrate  be 
turbid,  add  a  little  nitric  acid.  Make  up  to  any  convenient 
definite  volume,  mix  well,  remove  50  cubic  centimeters  and 
determine  the  phosphoric  acid  exactly  as  described  in  the 
preceding  article. 

124.  Citrate,  Soluble  or  Reduced,  Etc.,PhospliorIe 
Acid. — Take  2  grams  of  the  sample,  wash  out  the  *' water- 
soluble  "  phosphoric  acid  as  described  in  Art.  1  23,  and  then 
rinse  the  residue  into  a  200-cubic-centimeter  flask  by  use 
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of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  absolutely  neutral  ammonium 
citrate  solution  of  1.09  Sp.  Gr.  Stopper  tightly  with  a 
smooth  rubber  stopper,  and  place  the  flask  in  a  water  bath, 
and  maintain  it  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  contents 
of  the  flask  will  stand  at  exactly  05°  for  exactly  30  minutes; 
then  filter  rapidly,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  water  at  05^ 
The  '* reduced**  phosphoric  acid  is  by  this  means  removed 
and  determined  in  the  usual  manner.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  convenient  to  determine  it  indirectly  by  igniting  the 
filter  paper  and  contents,  and  carrying  through  the  deter- 
mination on  the  portion  undissolved.  The  sum  of  the  water- 
soluble  and  citrate-insoluble  subtracted  from  the  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  gives  the  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

< 

lt^5.     Preparation  of  Ammonluin-Citrato  Solution. 

Ammonium -citrate  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
370  grams  of  commercial  citric  acid  in  1,600  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  nearly  neutralizing  this  with  commercial 
ammonia,  and  cooling.  After  cooling,  more  ammonia  is 
added,  until  the  solution  is  exactly  neutral,  when  the  volume 
is  made  up  to  2  liters.  This  solution  should  have  a  s^xicific 
gravity  of  1.00  at  "^iT. 

DKTKRMTXATIOX    OF    XITROGEX. 

l!i(>.  Nitroi^^en  is  found  in  fertilizers  both  in  the  fonn  of 
aniiiionia  (j^otcnlial  and  actual)  and  as  nitrate.  By  potential 
ammonia  is  meant  the  nitrogen  that,  by  the  progress  of 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  fertilizer  when 
in  use,  will  develop  ammonia.  The  nitrogen  may  be  deter- 
mined by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1*^7.     DiiinasN    [Method. — A  defniite    amoimt    of   the 

sample  is  mixed  with  copper  oxide  in  a  combustion  lube 
closed  at  one  end,  containing  at  the  closed  end  a  quantity  of 
])ure  sodium  l)iearbonate,  which  furnishes  a  supply  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  which  to  sweep  otit  first  the  air  and  finally  the 
products  of  the  combustion  from  the  tube.  A  roll  of  bright, 
copper  gauze  is  intrtxlticed  at  the  open  end  to  prevent  the 
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escape  of  any  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
The  tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  delivery  tube,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  collected  in  a  measuring  tube  over  caustic  potash, 
whereby  the  carbon  dioxide  is  removed. 

A  piece  of  combustion  tube  is  drawn  off  and  sealed  at  one 
end  before  the  blowpipe.  The  tube  sliould  be  about  70  cen- 
timeters long,  or  of  such  length  that  it  can  be  heated  to  the 
extreme  end  when  in  the  combustion  furnace. 

A  quantity  of  chemically  pure,  dry  s(xlium  carbonate  is 
introduced,  so  that  when  the  closed  end  is  gently  tapjxid  on 
the  bench,  the  salt  shall  occupy  a  s^xice  of  about  20  centime- 
ters. A  layer  of  about  12  centimeters  of  pure,  powdered 
copp)er  oxide  is  introduced,  the  tube  being  conveniently  sup- 
ported by  a  clamp  in  a  vertical  position.  About  .5  gram  of 
the  fertilizer  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  tube,  and,  by 
means  of  a  long,  stout,  clean  wire,  bent  like  a  corkscrew  at 
the  end,  is  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  cop|)er  oxide  below, 
to  a  distance  of  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  copjxjr 
oxide.  A  little  more  copper  oxide  (about  2^^  centimeters)  is 
added,  without  withdrawing  the  wire,  and  the  top  layers  of 
the  lower  stratum  are  mixed  upwards  into  this.  Once  more 
a  similar  quantity  of  copper  oxide  is  added,  and  the  screw 
part  of  the  wire  thoroughly  freed  from  any  traces  of  the  fer- 
tilizer by  twisting  up  through  this. 

The  tube  is  then  filled  to  within  12  centimeters  of  the 
top  with  granular  copper  oxide,  and,  lastly,  a  tolerably 
light-fitting  roll  of  bright  copper  gauze,  7  centimeters 
long,  is  introduced.  The  tube  is  then  removed  from  the 
clamp,  and,  while  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  both  hands,  it  is  gently  tapped 
upon  the  bench.  In  this  way  the  contents  are  made  to 
settle  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  channel,  or  air  space, 
all  along  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  placed  into  the  com- 
bustion furnace. 

A  well  fitting  cork  with  a  bent  delivery  tube  is  inserted, 
and  that  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  granular  copper 
oxide  is  carefully  heated  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the 
tube  is  visibly  red  hot,  the  most  forward  portions  of  the 
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sodium  bicarbonate  are  heated  so  as  to  sweep  out  the  air 
from  the  tube  by  means  of  the  CO^  thus  generated.  Not 
more  than  about  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  carbonate 
should  be  thus  used  at  this  stage. 

As  soon  as  the.  heating  of  the  carbonate  is  commenced,  the 
delivery  tube  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  rubber  connection, 
to  the  lower  branch  tube  of  a  Schiff's  burette,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  33.  At  the  bottom  of  the  burette,  which  is  also  known 
as  a  nitrometer^  there  is  previously  introduced  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury,  sufficient  to  reach  about  \  inch  above  the 

junction  of  the  branch  tube,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
(1  part  of  solid  KOH  in  2  parts  of 
water)  is  poured  into  the  movable 
reservoir  a.  The  stop-cock  b  is  then 
opened,  and  the  burette  filled  with 
potash  solution  by  raising  the  reser- 
voir, after  which  the  stop- cock  is 
again    closed,    and     the     reservoir 


CnO  CuO  CuO+F 


CmO    XancOs 
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T 
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adjusted  in  about  the  position  shown 
in  the  illustration.  So  long  as  air  will 
still  be  expelled  from  the  combus- 
tion tube,  so  long  will  gas  collect  in 
the  burette;  but,  as  it  becomes  swept 
out  by  the  carbon  dioxide,  the 
ascend ini;-  bubbles  l)econie  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  h^st 
they  arc  ])ractically  entirely  absorbed  by  the  potash  solu- 
tion. When  tliis  ])oint  is  reached,  the  air  that  has  collected 
is  expelled  by  aL;ain  cautiously  raising  the  reservoir  a  and 
()])enini4"  the  sto}:)-cock  b,  and  the  heating  of  the  combustion 
tube  extended  first  to  the  roll  of  copper  gauze,  and  then 
trnidually  alonj>-  the  tube  toward  the  mixture  of  copper 
oxide  and  the  fertilizer. 

The  nitrogen   that  is  evolved,   together  with  the  carbon 
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dioxide  now  filling  the  air  space  of  the  tube,  passes  up  into 
the  burette,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  being  absorbed  by  the 
potash,  the  nitrogen  alone  collects.  When  the  evolution 
of  nitrogen  is  completed,  the  remainder  of  the  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  heated,  whereby  a  fresh  supply  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  generated,  which  drives  out  the  remainder  of  the  nitrogen 
now  filling  the  tubes.  This  is  continued  until  the  bubbles, 
which  enter  the  burette  through  the  mercury,  are  absorbed 
as  before  by  the  potash  solution. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  completely  removed,  the  cup  c  is  filled  with 
fresh  potash  solution,  which  is  slowly  admitted  into  the 
burette  by  cautiously  opening  the  stop-cock.  When  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  delivery  tube  d  is  withdrawn 
from  the  rubber  connector  r,  which  is  then  closed  with 
a  pinch  cock.  The  reservoir  is  raised  until  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  it  contains  is  level  with  that  in  the  burette, 
in  which  position  the  apparatus  is  left  for  about  15  min- 
utes, to  insure  perfect  absorption  of  any  traces  of  carbon 
dioxide  that  may  be  present.  The  levels  arc  then  exactly 
adjusted,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  off  upon  the 
graduated  tube. 

The  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  are  noted,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure by  formula  4  (see  Art.  21).  As  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor  exerted  by  such  a  strong  solution  of  potash  as  is  here 
used  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  water  alone,  it  is  usual 
to  give  to  /  in  formula  4  the  value  of  half  the  tension  of 
vapor  of  water,  taken  from  Table  1. 

Since  1  cubic  centimeter  of  nitrogen,  imdcr  normal  condi- 
tions, weighs  1.254  milligrams,  the  weight  in  milligrams  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  that  quantity  of  fertilizer  employed 
for  the  analysis  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  corrected  vol- 
ume, in  cubic  centimeters,  by  1.254. 

Thus,  suppose  the  corrected  volume  of  nitrogen  =  50  cubic 
centimeters;  then,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  would  be  50 X  1.254 
=  62.70,  from  which  the  percentage  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  usual  way. 
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1 28.  ScKla-Iiime  Process. — This  method  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  many  substances  containing  nitrogen,  when  strongly 
heated  with  soda  lime,  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  as  ammonia.  By  estimating  the  ammonia  so 
evolved,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  can  be  determined. 

The  fertilizer  is  mixed  with  dry  granulated  soda  lime  in  a 
combustion  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  containing  a  short 
layer  of  dry  oxalic  acid  at  its  closed  end,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  wherewith  to  sweep  out  the  ammonia  at 
the  end  of  the  process.  The  evolved  ammonia  is  absorbed 
in  dilute  acid  contained  in  a  Will  and  Varrentrap's  bulb  tube, 
which  is  attached  to  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  cork. 
The  ammonia  may  be  estimated  either  gravimetrically,  by 
precipitation  as  ammonium  platinum  chloride,  in  which  case 
the  gas  is  absorbed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  volume 
1 1  CI  to  4  volumes  //,(?),  and  the  estimation  carried  out  as 
described  in  Arts.  64  and  66,  Quantit  at  we  Analysis^  Part  1, 
or  it  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by  absorbing  it  in 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrating  it  with  normal  alkali, 
as  described  in  Art.  90,  Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  The 
vol  unlet rie  determination  is  the  more  rapid  of  the  two,  and 
hence  mostly  used. 

Into  a  dry  coml)Ustion  ttibe,  from  40  to  45  centimeters 
lonjjf,  is  introduced  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  previously  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  being  heated  in  an  air  bath,  sufficient  to 
occupy  about  5  centimeters.  Upon  this  is  added  about  the 
same  quantity  of  dry,  granular  soda  lime  that  has  recently 
been  moderately  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish. 

A  (juantity  of  soda  lime,  sufficient  to  occupy  about  10  cen- 
timeters of  the  ttibe,  is  powdered  in  a  dry  porcelain  mortar, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  spattila  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
fertilizer  is  thoroui;hly  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture  is  then 
transferred  to  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  and  carefully  poured 
into  tlie  tube.  The  mortar  is  then  rinsed  out  with  a  little 
more  powdered  soda  lime,  which  is  also  transferred  to  tl.e 
tube.  Tlie  tube  will  now  be  rather  more  than  half  full. 
(rranular  soda  lime  is  added  until  it  reaches  to  within  about 
.*)  centimeters  of  the  motith,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  (previously 
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heated  to  redness)  is  inserted  to  keep  the  materials  in  posi- 
tion. The  tube  is  then  taped  lengthwise  on  tlie  table,  in 
order  to  create  a  free  air  passage  along  the  top  of  the  materials, 
and  is  then  laid  in  the  furnace. 

A  measured  volume  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  15  to  25  cubic 
centimeters,  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  bulbs,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  Will  and  Varren trap's  bulb  tube,  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  which  is  then 
connected  to  the  tube 
by  a  tight-fitting 
cork.  The  portion  of 
the  tube  extending 
l)ack  from  the  asbes- 
tos plug,  containing 
soda  lime  only,  is 
first  heated  to  a  low 

1  i.,  •  t   •    1  FIG.  M. 

redness,  after  w-hich 

the  heating  is  gradually  extended  along  until  the  whole  of  the 
mixture  of  soda  lime  with  the  fertilizer  has  become  heated. 
As  the  heat  approaches  the  end  of  the  tube,  a  little  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  oxalic  acid  is  not  decomposed  before  its 
time.  The  column  of  pure  soda  lime  that  separates  the  mix- 
ture should  serve  to  protect  the  acid,  but  additional  precau- 
tion may  be  taken  of  inserting  in  the  furnace  a  small  screen, 
made  of  asbestos  cardboard,  before  beginning  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  ammonia  is  complete,  the  heat- 
ing is  extended  to  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

In  this  way,  the  ammonia  still  filling  the  tube  is  driven  out 
into  the  acid  in  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs  are  then  disconnected  and 
the  contents  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  bulbs teing  thorough- 
ly rinsed  out  with  water.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  pres- 
ent is  titrated  with  normal  sodium  hydrate,  according  to  the 
method  described  in  Art.  90,  Qmxntitative  Analysis,  Part  1. 

The  process  should  only  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia  in  the  absence  of  nitrates. 
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129.  KJeldahl's  Methods. — The  most  popular,  and 
doubtless  the  most  accurate,  methods  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen  are  those  originated  by  the  Swedish  chemist 
Kj  I  Ida  hi.  Two  of  his  methods,  as  recommended  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  are  here  given; 
one  is  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  absence  of 
nitrates,  and  the  other  for  that  in  the  presence  of  nitrates. 

The  apparatus  needed  for  these  determinations  consists  of 
the  following:  (1)  Kjeldahl's  digestion  flasks.  These  are 
pear-shaped,  round-bottom  flasks,  made  of  hard,  moderately 
thick,  well  annealed  glass,  having  a  total  capacity  of  about 
250  cubic  centimeters.  They  are  22  centimeters  long,  and 
have  a  maximum  diameter  of  6  centimeters,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  a  long  neck,  which  is  2  centimeters  in  diameter  at  the 
narrowest  part,  and  flared  a  little  at  the  edge.  (2)  Distilla- 
tion flask  and  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1. 

The  reagents  required  are  the  following:  (1)  Standard 
sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength;  half-normal  acid  is  usu- 
ally recommended.  (2)  Standard  alkali  solution,  the  strength 
of  whieh  should  be  relative  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
(:>)  Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  Sp.  Or.  1.84;  it  must  be 
chemically  ])ure  and  es}x.'cially  free  from  nitrates  and 
aiumonium  sulphate.  (4)  Metallic  mercury  or  mercuric 
oxide.  (r))  Potas.sium  ]Xirmanganatc  which  is  used  in  a 
finely  pulverized  state.  ((>)  Granulated  zinc,  pumice  stone, 
or  zinc  dust;  one  of  these  reagents  is  added  to  the  contents 
(  f  tlie  distillation  flask,  when  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
jMvvcnt  bumping.  When  zinc  dust  is  used,  .5  gram  will 
usually  l)e  sulTicient.  (7)  Potassium-.sulphide  solution,  pre- 
l.)are(l  by  dissolvini;  4.)  ^rams  of  potassium  sulphide  in 
l,(>nO  eul)ic  centimeters  of  water.  (8)  Sodium-hydrate  solu- 
tion ;  a  saturated  solution  of  ehemieally  pure  sodium  hydrate. 
('.I)  Sodium  thiosulphate.  (In)  Commercial  salicylic  acid. 
(11)  A  Cochineal  solution,  prepared  by  digesting  and  frc- 
([ucnlly  ai^nlatinj^-  )>  ^'•rams  of  ])ulvcrized  cochineal  in  a  mix- 
ture of  T)!)  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  alcohol  and  200  cubic 
centimeters  of  distilled  water  for  a  day  or  two  at  ordinary' 
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temperature,  is  used,  after  beings  filtered,  as  an  indicator. 
This  solution  has  a  reddish  or  orange-yellow  color,  and  turns 
violet-red  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

130.     Determination  in  the  Absence  of  Nitrates. — 

From  .7  to  3.5  grams  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  accord- 
ing to  its  proportion  of  nitrogen,  are  brought  into  a  digestion 
flask  with  about  .  7  gram  of  mercuric  oxide,  or  its  equivalent 
in  metallic  mercury,  and  20  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  flask  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  and  heated 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid  from  5  to  15  minutes,  or 
until  frothing  has  ceased.  If  the  mixture  froths  badly,  a 
small  piece  of  paraffin  may  be  added  to  prevent  it.  The 
heat  is  then  raised  until  the  acid  boils  vigorously.  No  fur- 
ther attention  is  required  until  the  contents  of  the  flask  have 
become  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  colorless,  or,  at  most,  has  a 
pale  straw  color.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  flame, 
held  upright,  and,  while  still  hot,  potassium  permanganate 
dropped  in  carefully  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until, 
after  shaking,  the  liquid  remains  of  a  green  or  purple  color. 

After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to 
the  distilling  flask  with  about  200  cubic  centimeters  of  water, 
a  few  pieces  of  pumice  stone  or  granulated  zinc,  or  .  5  gram 
of  zinc  dust  when  found  necessary  to  keep  the  contents  of 
the  flask  from  bumping,  and  25  cubic  centimeters  of  potas- 
sium-sulphide solution  are  added,  with  shaking.  Next  add 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  soda  solution,  or  sufficient  to 
make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline,  pouring  it  down  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  so  that  it  does  not  mix  at  once  with  the 
acid  solution.  Connect  the  flask  with  the  condenser,  mix 
the  contents  by  shaking,  and  distil  until  all  ammonia  has 
passed  over  into  the  standard  acid.  The  first  150  cubic  cen- 
timeters will  generally  contain  all  the  ammonia.  This  opera- 
tion usually  requires  from  40  minutes  to  l.V  hours.  The 
distillate  is  then  titrated  with  the  standard  alkali,  using  the 
cochineal  solution  as  an  indicator,  as  described  in  Art.  90, 
Quantitative  Analysis^  Part  1.  * 

The    use   of  mercuric   oxide   in    this    operation    greatly 
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shortens  the  time  necessary  for  digestion,  which  is  rarely 
over  1]-  hours  in  case  of  substances  most  difficult  to  oxidize, 
and  is  usually  less  than  1  hour.  In  most  instances,  the  use 
of  potassium  permanganate  is  unnecessary,  but  it  is  believed 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  required  to  complete  oxidation,  and, 
in  view  of  this  uncertainty,  it  is  always  used. 

131.  KJeldahl*s  Metbod  Modified  to  Include  tbe 
Nltrofiren  of  Nitrates. — Place  from  .7  to  8.5  grams  of  the 
fertilizer  to  be  analyzed  into  a  Kjeldahl  digestion  flask,  add 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  add  containing  1  gram  of 
salicylic  acid,  and  shake  until  thoroughly  mixed,  then  add 
5  grams  of  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate,  or  add  to  the 
substance  30  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  containing 
2  grams  of  salicylic  add,  then  add  2  grains  of  sine  dust, 
shaking  the  contents  of  the  flask  at  the  same  time.  Finally, 
place  the  flask  on  the  stand  for  holding  the  digestion  flasks, 
where  it  is  heated  over  a  low  flame  until  all  danger  from 
frothing  has  passed.  The  heat  is  then  raised  tmtil  the  add 
boils  vigorously,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  white  fiimes 
no  longer  escape  from  the  flask.  This  requires  about  5  to 
10  minutes.  Add  approximately  .7  gram  of  mercuric  oxide, 
or  its  equivalent  in  metallic  mercury,  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing imtil  the  liquid  in  the  flask  is  colorless,  or  nearly  so.  In 
case  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  likely  to  become  solid  before 
this  point  is  reached,  add  10  cubic  centimeters  more  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Complete  the  oxidation  with  a  little  potassium 
]X)riiianganatc,  as  before,  and  proceed  with  the  distillation 
and  titration  as  described  in  the  preceding  article. 


DETERMINATION  OF  POTASH. 

133.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  determine  the  potash 
in  fertilizers,  so  the  following  method  for  different  kinds  of 
fertilizers  is  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists: 

133.     Reagents  llequlred  In  Potasli  Determination. 

1.     A7H7noniuvi-cJiIoride  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
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100  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  600  cubic  centimeters 
of  water;  to  this,  5  to  10  grdms  of  pulverized  potassium 
platinic  chloride  are  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  at  inter- 
vals for  6  or  8  hours.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  over- 
night and  filtered,  and  the  residue  is  ready  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  fresh  supply. 

2.  Platinum  Solution, — The  platinum  solution  used  should 
contain  2.1  grams  H^PtCl^  in  every  10  cubic  centimeters. 

134.     Methods   of  Dissolving:  the   Fertilizer. — The 

following  methods  have  to  be  employed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fertilizer  under  analysis: 

(a)  With  Potash  Salts  and  Mixed  Fertilizers. — Boil  10 
grams  of  the  salt  with  300  cubic  centimeters  of  water  30  min- 
utes. In  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizers,  add  to  the  hot  solu- 
tion a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  sufficient 
powdered-ammonium  oxalate  to  precipitate  all  the  lime 
present.  Cool,  dilute  to  500  cubic  centimeters,  mix  and 
pass  through  a  filter.  In  case  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash^  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesium^  and  kainite^  dis- 
solve and  dilute  to  600  cubic  centimeters  without  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate. 

{b)  With  Organic  Compounds. — When  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  potash  in  organic  substances,  such 
as  cottonseed  meal,  tobacco  stems,  etc.,  saturate  10  grams 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  ignite  in  a  muffle  at  a  low 
red  heat,  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Add  a  little  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  warm  slightly,  in  order  to  loosen  the  mass 
from  the  dish,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  Art.  135  under  a. 

135*  Determination  of  Potash. — {a)  In  mixed  fertil- 
izers^ evaporate  60  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution,  corre- 
sponding to  1  gram  of  the  sample,  nearly  to  dryness;  add 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  H^SO^  and 
1  part  Hfi\  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  to  whiteness. 
As  all  the  potash  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  no  loss  need  be 
apprehended  by  volatilization  of  potash,  and  a  full  red  heat 
must  be  maintained  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  white. 
Dissolve  the  residue  in  hot  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  platinum  solution  in  excesa  Evaporate 
on  the  water  bath  to  a  thick  paste,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
80-per-oent  alcohol,  Sp.  Gr.  .8645.  Wash  the  preciiritate 
thoroughly  with  80-per-cent  alcohol,  both  by  decantation 
and  on  the  filter,  continuing  the  washing  after  the  filtrate  is 
colorless.  Wash  finally  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
ammonium-chloride  solution  mentioned  in  Art  ISSy  1,  to 
remove  impurities  from  the  precipitate,  and  repeat  this  wash- 
ing 5  or  6  times.  Wash  again  thoroughly  with  80-per-cent. 
alcohol,  and  dry  the  precipitate  for  SO  minutes  at  100^. 

(6)  Muriate  of  Potash. — Dilute  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  prepared  according  to  the  description  under  (n), 
Art  134,  with  25  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  acidify  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add,  add  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  platinum  solution,  and  evaporate  to  a  thick  paste.  Treat 
the  residue  exactly  as  described  under  (a). 

(c)  Sulptiate  of  Potash^  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Magnesia^ 
and  Kainite. — ^Dilute  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution, 
prepared  according  to  (a),  Art.  1849  with  25  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water,  acidify  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  add  15  cubic  centimeters  of  platinum  solution. 
Evaporate  the  mixture,  and  proceed  as  directed  under  (a\ 
except  that  25-cubic-centimeter  portions  of  ammonium- 
chloride  solution  should  be  used  for  washing. 

1 30,  Factors. — For  the  conversion  of  potassium  platini- 
chloride  to  AT/,  use  the  factor  .3009;  to  KJSO^  .3587;  and 
to  A'/>.ll»:i!j. 


/VXALYSIS  OF  BLEACHING  POWDER. 


PRFI.IMIXARY  KEMARKS. 

137.  Bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime,  finds  wide 
employment  in  various  branches  of  manufacture;  it  is  formed 
by  tlie  action  of  chlorine  on  calcium  hydrate.  The  relation 
of  its  constituents  in  the  freshly  prepared  substance  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Ca^HfijCl^,     When  allowed  to  stand 
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in  contact  with  air  and  light,  chloride  of  lime  suffers  decom- 
position, and,  after  treatment  with,  water,  the  calcium  chlo- 
ride is  found  to  have  increased  in  quantity,  while  the  hypo- 
chlorite has  suffered  a  corresponding  diminution.  When 
exposed  to  moist  air  containing  carbonic  acid,  bleaching 
powder  is  decomposed,  hypochlorous  acid  is  evolved,  and 
calcium  carbonate  formed.  When,  therefore,  chloride  of 
lime  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  the  active  agent  in  ordinary 
circumstances  is  hypochlorous  acid,  and  not  free  chlorine. 
At  a  moderate  temperature  (50°),  dry  chloride  of  lime  is 
converted  into  calcium  chlorate,  and  the  mass  becomes  pasty 
from  the  separation  of  water: 

This  change  proceeds  at  a  diminished  rate  even  in  direct 
sunlight.  Chloride  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  water,  calcium 
hydrate  separates  out,  and  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorite 
pass  into  solution : 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  hypochlorite  thus  formed  is 
only  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  and  docs  not  exist 
preformed  in  the  bleaching  powder. 

Since  the  value  of  commercial  bleaching  powder  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  hypochlorous  acid  that  it  can  pro- 
duce, and  since  the  circumstances  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
exposure  to  air  and  light  exercise  such  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  proper  production  and  stability  of  the  bleach- 
ing powder,  it  is  evident  that,  as  manufactured  and  stored, 
it  must  vary  very  considerably  in  quality.  The  most  con- 
centrated preparation  that  can  be  obtained  by  saturating 
calcium  hydrate  with  chlorine,  contains  38.5  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  substances  found 
in  commerce  rarely  contains  more  than  from  32  to  37  per 
cent.,  of  which  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  without  bleaching  power, 
being  present  in  the  form  of  calcium  chlorate.  In  badly 
made  bleaching  powder,  the  amount  of  chlorate  present  is 
occasionally  as  low  as  8  to  10  |)er  cent,  of  available  chlorine — 
nearly  one-fourth  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  present  in 
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the  product.  Many  methods  have  been  proposed  to  estimate 
the  available  chlorine  present  in  bleaching  powder,  the 
majority  being  based  on  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites, but  a  great  number  are  inaccurate,  in  that  they 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  of  this  admixed  chlo- 
rate, which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  valuation  proc- 
esses^ reacts  like  chlorine,  although  it  has  no  bleaching 
effect.  

BBTBRMINATIOX  OF  AVAII«ABIiE  CHLOBnTB. 

138*  Penof's  Method. — ^This  process  is  based  on  the 
conversion  of  an  alkaline  arsenite,  by  the  chloride-of-lime 
solution,  into  an  arseniate: 

The  final  point  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  means  of 
potassium  iodide  and  starch;  so  long  as  any  h]rpochlorite 
remains  undecomposed,  a  drop  of  the  solution  brought  into 
contact  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch  renders  that  mix- 
ture blue.  This  mixture  of  iodine  and  starch  is  conveniently 
employed  in  the  form  of  test  paper. 

139.  Prei>aration  of  Test  Paper. — Three  grams  of 
potato  or  wheat  starch  are  rubbed  into  a  thin  cream  with 
50  or  00  cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water.  This  mixture  is 
poured  into  "ZOO  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  and  the  liquid 
heated,  under  constant  stirring,  until  it  boils;  1  gram  of 
potassium  iodide  and  1  gram  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted 
to  500  cubic  centimeters.  A  number  of  strips  of  Swedish 
filter  pa])er  are  moistened,  and,  when  dry,  are  ready  for  use. 
They  should  be  preserved  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle. 

1 40.  I'reparatlon  of  Standard  Arsenious  Acid. — To 

prepare  the  arscnious-acid  solution,  powder  a  quantity  of 
pure,  white  arsenic  As^O^,  and  weigh  off  exactly  4.95  grams 
into  a  liter  flask;  to  this  add  from  25  to  30  grams  of  pure, 
cr}'stallized,  sodium  carbonate  and  200  cubic  centimeters  of 
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water.  Boil  the  solution  gently,  and  shake  continually  until 
all  is  dissolved ;  cool  and  dilute  up  to  the  liter  mark ;  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  .00355  gram  of 
available  chlorine,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

1  molecule  of  As^O^  can  take  up  2  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form 
As^O^y  which  are  equivalent  to  4  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Molecular  weight  of  As^O^  =  198. 
Molecular  weight  of  Cl^       =  142. 

Since  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  arsenious  solution  contains 

rw/x^n^  A    ^         4.950  grams  taken 

.00495  gram  As^O^  =  ,  ^.,,^,  ^ .     ,  ,.,     ; 

**  *    •        1,000  c.  c.  m  1  liter 

then,  198 :  142  =  .  00495 : .  00355. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  out  exactly  the  required  quan- 
tity of  white  arsenic,  it  is  preferable  to  take  a  round  num- 
ber, about  5  grams,  and  dilute  accordingly.  For  example, 
5.016  grams  of  white  arsenic  were  weighed  out  into  the  liter 
flask,  30  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  200  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water  added;  after  complete  solution  and  cooling,  the 
liquid  was  diluted  to  1  liter  and  13.33  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  were  added  by  means  of  a  burette,  since, 

4.95:1,000  =  5.010:1,013.33. 

The  solution  in  the  flask  is  well  shaken,  and  decanted  off 
into  a  number  of  small,  well  stoppered  bottles;  this  precau- 
tion diminishes  the  liability  of  the  solution  to  change  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

141.  Analysis. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  the  bleaching 
powder,  transfer  to  a  mortar,  add  50  or  00  cubic  centimeters 
of  water,  and  rub  to  a  thin  cream.  Allow  the  heavier  par- 
ticles to  settle,  decant  the  turbid  supernatant  licjuid,  add 
more  water,  rub  up  again,  and  continue  thus  until  all  the 
powder  has  been  transferred  to  a  liter  flask.  Fill  the  flask 
up  to  the  mark  and  shake  well.  Transfer  50  cubic  centi- 
meters of  this  solution,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  to  a  beaker, 
and  add  the  arsenious  solution,  from  a  burette,  with  constant 
Jtirring.     The  end  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by  means 
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of  starch  and  potassium  iodide,  used  as  an  outside  indicator. 
After  each  addition  of  the  arsenious  solution,  the  mixture  is 
stirred;  and  a  drop  is  removed  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  a  piece  of  the  filter  paper,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  Art  139.  So  long  as  unde- 
composed  bleaching  powder  is  present,  the  liquid  will  cause 
a  blue  stain  upon  the  paper.  The  arsenious  solution  is  cau- 
tiously added,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  brought  into  contact 
with  the  paper  gives  no  blue  stain.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
observing  the  final  point ;  the  gradual  increasing  f aintness  in 
the  blue  color  of  the  drops  indicates  with  great  accuracy  the 
progress  of  the  reaction.  In  making  a  second  reaction,  care 
must  be  taken  to  shake  the  contents  of  the  liter  flask,  before 
withdrawing  the  solution;  if  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
the  second  determination  will  give  a  much  lower  result— a 
difference  of  2  or  8  cubic  centimeters  being  not  infrequently 
obtained  in  testing  the  clear  and  the  turbid  liquids. 

For  example,  10. 90  grams  of  bleaching  powder  were  treated 
as  described,  and  diluted  to  1  liter;  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  turbid  solution  required  48.1  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
arsenious  solution  to  complete  the  reaction.  Since  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  solution  is  equivalent  to  .00355  of  chlorine, 
this  would  correspond  to  48. Ix. 00355  =  .1707  ^ram  in  the 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  solution.  But  50  cubic  centimeters 
ccmtaiu   .5495  gram  of  the   bleaching  powder,   hence,  the 

substance  contains  *  ,^^ —  =  31.06  per  cent,  of  available 

,,     .  .541)0 

chlonne. 

142.  Iron  Metlioil. — Weigh  out  10  grams  of  bleaching 
powder,  place  in  a  mortar,  add  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
water,  rub  to  a  cream ;  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  subside, 
pour  off  the  turbid,  supernatant  liquid  into  a  liter  flask,  add 
more  water,  and  rub  again,  and  continue  until  the  whole  lot 
of  the  bleaching  powder  has  been  transferred  to  the  flask,  fill 
up  to  the  mark,  shake  well,  and  remove  50  cubic  centimeters, 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  to  a  beaker  for  analysis. 

Weigh  out,  in  the  meantime,  .325  gram  of  piano  wire, 
\vhich  will  contain  .324  gram  oiFc,  and  dissolve  it  in  2  cubic 
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centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Cool,  fill  the  flask  with  cold 
water,  and  pour  into  a  large  beaker.  Now  add  the  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  turbid  bleaching  powder  solution,  pour- 
ing it  in  slowly  and  stirring  constantly.  Dilute  the  whole 
to  about  500  cubic  centimeters.  Then,  by  means  of  a  stand- 
ardized solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  prepared  as 
described  in  Art.  94,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  deter- 
mine the  iron  still  remaining  in  the  ferrous  condition. 
The  reaction  is 

iFeSO^+  Ca(aO\  +  Uf,SO^  =  2Fi'^{S0X  +  CaC/^  + 2/7^0 

from  which  is  seen  that  50  parts  of  /v  are  equivalent  to 
35.5  parts  of  C/. 

For  an  example,  assume  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
potassium-permanganate  solution  was  equivalent  to  .003 
gram  /v,  and  that  23.8  cubic  centimeters  of  that  solution 
were  required  to  oxidize  the  ferrous  iron  not  acted  on  by  the 
bleaching  powder  used,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  .5  gram; 
23.8  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  correspond  to  23.8 
X.003,  or  .0714  gram  of  iron  remaining  tmoxidized.  Then, 
.324  {Fe  taken) -.0714  (/v  unoxidized)  =  .2520  gram  Fe 
oxidized  by  bleaching  powder.  Since  50  parts  Fc  corre- 
spond to  35.5  parts  C7,  we  have  the  proportion:  50  :  35.5 
=  .2520  :  jr,  when  x  =  .1001  gram  available  67.  .5  gram 
bleaching  powder  contains  .1001  gram  available  chlorine, 
therefore  1  gram  contains  .3202  gram,  or  32.02  per  cent, 
available  chlorine. 

AKALYSIS    OF    SOAP. 


PRKT^IMIXARY   11EMARK8. 

143.  Soaps  are  mainly  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids;  in  fact, 
sodium  and  potassium  salts.  Soda  soaps  are  hard  and  come 
into  the  market  under  the  name  of  compact,  cut,  or  filled 
soaps.  Potash  soaps  are  soft,  and  are  known  as  soft  soaps. 
Lately,   however,  hard  potash   soaps  have  appeared.     For 
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analytical  purposes,  soap  may  be  clas£afied  as  follows:  Toilet 
soapSy  the  best  grades  of  which  are  free  from  impurities  and 
free  alkali.  Laundry  soaps^  containing  generally  an  excess 
of  alkalies,  in  the  form  of  either  sodium  silicate,  sodium 
carbonate,  or  free  alkali,  and  rosin.  Commercial  soaps^  the 
great  variety  of  soaps  used  in  the  arts  and  industries;  this 
class  may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  soft*  soaps  in  which  potash 
is  the  base,  and  (b)  hydrated  soaps^  in  which  soda  represents 
the  base,  being  formed  by  caustic  soda  and  palmnut  oil  or 
cocoanut  oil.  Medicated  soaps^  containing  medicinal  agents, 
such  as  carbolic  add,  sulphur,  tar,  etc 

144.  The  complete  analysis  of  a  soap  frequently  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty,  since  many  adulterants  may 
be  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  and  many  substances  not 
adulterants,  the  use  of  which  is  permitted  as  colorants  and 
perfume.  It  has  been  stated  that  besides  the  alkali  and 
fatty  acids  and  water  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  soap^ 
the  following  substances  have  been  found  in  the  di£Eerent 
varieties,  namely,  ocher,  ultraniulrine,  sodium  aluminate, 
borax,  rcsin,  vermilion,  arsenite  of  copper,  alcohol,  sugar, 
vaseline,  camphor,  gelatine,  petroleum,  naphthalene,  car- 
bolic acid,  tar,  glycerine,  bran,  starch,  etc. 

14 5.  Sanii>llngr  of  Soap. — In  analyzing  $oaps,  care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  fairly  representative  sample.  In 
the  case  of  hard  soap,  this  is  best  eflFccted  by  cutting  a  trans- 
verse slice  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  or  cake.  A  cylinder 
withdrawn  from  a  cake  by  means  of  a  cork  borer  or  cheese 
sampler,  also  affords  a  fairly  good  sample.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  preferable  to  reduce  the  soap  to  thin  slices  or  shavings, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  preserved  in  a  well 
stoppered  bottle. 

DETKUMIXATIOX  OF  WATER* 

146.  The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  water  in 
soap  is  important,  and  requires  considerable  care  to  insure 
accurate  results.  If  the  soap  is  solid,  a  fairly  representative 
sample  should  be  reduced  to  fine  shavings  or  scraping  with 
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a  knife.  A  known  weight  is  then  exposed  for  some  time  to 
a  temperature  of  40°  to  50°,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised 
to  100°,  and  continued  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  loss  in 
weight  is  observed.    The  soap  should  not  be  allowed  to  melt. 

A  more  rapid  method  that  is  also  applicable  in  cases  of 
soft  soap,  consists  in  placing  from  5  to  10  grams  of  the  sam- 
ple, finely  divided  in  th6  case  of  hard  soap,  into  a  large  porce- 
lain crucible,  set  in  a  sand  bath  that  is  heated  by  a  small 
Bunsen  flame.  The  soap  is  continually  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod  (weighed  with  the  crucible)  having  a  roughed  and  jagged 
end,  a  peculiarity  that  greatly  facilitates  the  stirring  and 
breaking  up  of  the  lumps  of  soap  formed  toward  the  end  of 
the  operation.  The  operation  is  usually  complete  in  20  tf) 
30  minutes,  and  is  known  to  be  at  an  end  when  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  placed  over  the  crucible  (the  flame  being  removed) 
is  no  longer  bedewed  with  moisture.  Care  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  burning  of  the  soap,  but  the  odor  thus  devel- 
oped is  so  characteristic  that  the  manipulation  is  easily  con- 
trolled. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  soap  varies  greatly;  in  so  called 
dry  soaps,  it  rarely  exceeds  1(5  to  20  per  cent.,  while  in  infe- 
rior soaps,  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  it  sometimes  reaches  70 
to  80  per  cent. 

DETERMIXATIOX  OF  UXSAPONIFIEl)  MATTKU. 

147*  For  the  determination  of  unsaponified  matter,  tlie 
soap  that  has  been  dried  by  one  of  the  processes  described 
in  the  preceding  article  is  extracted  in  an  extraction  appa- 
ratus, similar  to  that  described  in  the  analysis  of  milk  (see 
Art.  90)  with  petroleum  ether,  which,  for  that  purpose, 
should  boil  below  80°,  and  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 
After  the  extraction  is  complete,  the  petroleum  ether  is  dis- 
tilled off,  the  residue  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

In  a  boiled,  well  made  soap,  there  should  be  no  tmsaponi- 
fied  matter,  unless  the  same  has. been  added  subsequently. 
In  addition  to  unsiiponified  fats,  foreign  matters  are  some- 
times found  in  the  petroleum-ether  extract,  such  as  soft 
parafi&n  (so  called  mineral  soap  stock),  waxes,  phenol,  etc. 
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DETEIOfnr ATIOX  OF  TOT AI.  ATiWAfJ  AHD  FATTT  ACIBS. 

148.  The  portioa  of  the  soap  not  volatile  at  100^  and 
insolnble  in  petrolenm  ether,  leally  constitutes  the  soap 
proper^  and  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  preparatory  to  deter- 
mining the  total  alkali  and  fatty  acids  theiein. 

In  analyzing  soap  of  known  origin  and  general  composi- 
tion, it  is  often  unnecessary  to  go  thioogfa  the  previous  opera- 
tions of  drying  and  e»hau«ting  with  petroleum  ether.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  evidently  preferable  to  weigh  out  10  grams 
of  the  original  soap  and  at  once  treat  it  with  hot  water. 

A  pure  soap  dissolves  completely  in  hot  water,  and  no 
ordinary  product  should  leave  more  than  a  slight  residue. 
If  the  soap  under  examination  is  so  called  *'  scouring  soap," 
the  insoluble  residue  will  be  found  to  contain  quantities  of 
fine  sand.  The  residue,  if  appreciable,  should  be  washed  by 
decantation,  and  eventually  brought  upon  a  filter  with  hot 
water,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed,  after  which,  if  deemed 
desirable,  it  can  be  subjected  to  further  examination. 

149.  To  the  aqueous  solution  is  added  an  excess  of  half- 
nomial  sulphuric  acid,  setting  free  the  fatty  acids  that  rise 
to  the  surface.  The  beaker  in  which  the  precipitation  was 
effected  is  next  cooled  by  placing  it  in  ice  water,  thus  solidi- 
fying the  fatty  acids.  When  the  fatty  acids  have  solidified, 
it  is  best  to  decant  the  liquid,  remelt  \snth  hot  water  2  or 
3  times  to  remove  any  enclosed  mineral  acid,  cool  again,  filter, 
and  wash  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer 
acid,  as  shown  by  litmus. 

The  filtrate  from  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  contains  the 
total  alkali  now  present  as  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  any  glycerol,  which  may  have  been  present  in  the 
soap  if  saponification  has  been  effected  in  the  cold.  The 
acid  liquid  may  further  contain  a  small  quantity  of  soluble 
fatty  acids.  It  is  first  titrated  with  half- normal  potassium 
hydrate,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  From  the 
original  amount  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  added,  and 
from  the  numlxir  of  cubic  centimeters  of  half-normal  potas- 
sium hydrate  required  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  same, 
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the  total  alkali  of  the  sample  is  calculated  and  reported  as 

After  the  liquid  has  been  rendered  neutral  to  methyl 
orange  (which  indicates  the  mineral  acid),  phenol-phthalein 
solution  is  added  and  more  potassium  hydrate  is  run  in.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  hydrate  required 
for  neutralizing  to  phenol-phthalein  solution  corresponds  to 
soluble  fatty  acids: 

C  H  CO 
and  this  is  calculated  to  caprylic  anhydride  i^'//'V/;>^»  i^ 

the  absence  of  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  their  nature. 
The  calculation  is  made  by  simple  proportion,  thus: 

molecular  weight  of  C\n^jOOJI :  molecular  weight  of 

^'2"^^>(9  =  weight  of  C^H^JCOJI :  x 

In  soaps  containing  silicates  of  the  alkalies  (a  not  unusual 
constituent),  the  gelatinous  silicic  acid  that  separates  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  with  the  fatty  acids 
on  filtration.  To  separate  the  fatty  acids  from  this,  as 
well  as  other  impurities,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  as 
follows: 

The  funnel  containing  the  filter,  with  the  fatty  acids,  is 
placed  in  a  small  beaker  and  heated  in  an  air  bath.  As  the 
filter  dries,  the  fatty  acids  pass  through  it  and  collect  in 
the  beaker  below,  while  all  impurities,  silicic  acid,  talc,  etc., 
remain  on  the  filter.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the 
filter,  which  remains  saturated  with  the  fatty  acids,  with  hot 
alcohol  or  petroleum  ether.  The  alcohol  or  petroleum  ether 
is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
described  above. 

DETEUMrVATION  OF  FREE  AI.KAL.I. 

150«  For  the  determination  of  free  alkali,  a  separate 
portion  of  the  sample  is  weighed  out,  and  extracted  in  an 
extraction  apparatus  with  neutral  alcohol.  The  caustic 
alkali  is  determined  in  the  alcoholic  solution  by  titrating 
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with  half -normal  hydrochloric  acid,  tunng  phenol-phthalein 
as  an  indicator.  If,  however,  soap  contains  nnsaponified  fat, 
as  is  qtdte  frequently  the  case  when  the  soap  is  made  by  the 
so  called  cold  process^  this  method  cannot  be  used,  since  in 
alcoholic  solution,  imsaponified  fat  would  be  readily^  saponi- 
fied by  the  free  caustic  alkali  present  In  such  a  case,  the 
soap  must  be  dried  first  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon 
dioxide  at  100^,  the  imsaponified  matter  extracted  with 
petroleum  ether,  and  finally  the  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  the  free  alkali  determined  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  as 
before.  The  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  silicate,  borax,  and 
everything  insoluble  in  alcohol,  remains  behind  in  the  extrac- 
tion tube,  and  may  be  tried  at  1(M)^,  and  weighed.  If  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  further  treated  as  follows: 

The  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  is  then  titrated  with  half -normal  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  The  amount  of  acid 
required  corresponds  to  carbonate,  silicate,  and  borate,  which 
are  reported  together. 

DETKRMrNATION  OF  RESIN'. 

151.  Resin  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  soaps,  the 
resinatcs  of  the  alkalies  having  a  similar  action  to  soaps,  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  material  naturally  suggesting  a  partial 
substitution  of  it  for  the  natural  fats  and  oils.  As  a  qualita- 
tive test  for  resin,  Gottlieb's  method  is  usually  employed. 

153.     Gottlieb's    Qualitative    Test    for    Resin.— A 

small  quantity  of  the  soap  imder  examination  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  heated  to  boiling.  A  strong  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  is  added,  until  the  fatty  acids  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated. The  magnesium  resinates  remain  in  solution. 
After  boilin,qf  2  or  3  minutes,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
hot  filtrate  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  resin,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  due  to  the  separated 
resin  acid.  The  boiling  should  be  continued  for  \  hour,  to 
make  sure  that  the  turbidity  is  due  to  resin  acids  and  not  to 
volatile  fatty  acids. 
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163.  Ilubl's  Method  of  Quantitative  Determina- 
tion of  Resin. — From  ^  to  1  gram  of  the  solid  mixture  of 
fatty  and  resin  acids,  obtained  as  described  in  Art.  150,  is 
heated  in  a  closed  flask  on  the  water  bath  with  20  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  alcohol  to  complete  solution.  The  acids  are  neu- 
tralized with  alkali,  using  phenol-phthalein  as  an  indicator. 
The  alcoholic-soap  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  the 
flask  rinsed  with  water,  the  solution  diluted  to  about 
200  cubic  centimeters,  and  silver  nitrate  added  to  complete 
precipitation.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  silver  salts 
of  resin  and  fatty  acids,  must  be  protected  from  sunlight.  It 
is  filtered  oflE,  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  dried  at  100% 
and  extracted  in  an  extraction  apparatus  with  ether.  The 
silver  resinates  dissolve  in  the  ether,  while  the  silver  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids  remain  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution 
of  the  resin  adds  should  have  a  yellow  or  light-brownish 
color.  It  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  the  filtrate  shaken 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  separatory  funnel.  The  resulting 
ethereal  solution  of  resin  acids  is  filtered  from  the  silver 
chloride,  washed  with  water,  and  the  filter  and  separator 
rinsed  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

As  the  resin  is  weighed  in  the  hydrated  form,  its  weight 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  .9732  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  anhydride. 

154.  In  most  analyses  of  soap,  the  following  determina- 
tions are  made:  Water,  alkali,  combined  as  soap  (as  Na^O)y 
alkali  free  (as  sodium  hydrate),  sodium  carbonate,  and  total 
fatty  acids  as  anhydrides.  The  composition  of  an  ordinary 
yellow  laundry  soap  is  given  below: 

Water 1  9.2  6 

Alkali  combined  as  soap  Na^O 8.6  7 

Alkali  free  as  NaOII 0.2  0 

Alkali  as  Na^CO^ 0.2  0 

Fatty  anhydrides 5  2.3  2 

Resin 1  9.4  5 

Total. 1  0  0.0  0 
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DETEBMDf  ATION  OF  SUOAB. 


FREUMINART  REMARKS. 

155«  The  different  varieties  of  sugar,  their  constitution, 
properties,  eta  are  treated  under  the  heading  ''Carbohy- 
drates "  in  Organic  Chemistry^  Ptot  4,  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  what  will  be  said  in  this  section, 
the  student  is  advised  to  study,  in  conjunction  with  these 
methods  of  analysis,  the  articles  coming  nnder  that  heading. 

The  investigation  of  sugar  and  saccharine  products,  such 
as  beets,  the  juice,  molasses,  etc.,  extends  as  a  rule  to  the 
estimation  of  cane  sugar,  invert  sugar,  water,  alkalinity, 
and  ash. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CANE  gUOAB. 

156«  Cane  sugar  maybe  determined  from  the  specific 
gravity  or  by  polarization. 

157.  Bpoeiflc  Gravity. — It  is  evident  that  an  accurate 
estimation  of  sugar  in  solution,  by  means  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  solution,  can  only  he  executed  if  no  other  dissolved 
substances  are  present.  Should  other  substances  be  in  solu- 
tion, they  affect  the  specific  gravity  in  different  ways.  In 
such  solutions,  only  an  apparent  value  expressed  in  per  cent, 
of  sugar  can  be  obtained. 

The  determination  of  specific  gravity  is  conducted  either 
with  one  of  the  usual  forms  of  applicable  apparatus,  such  as 
pycnometer,  hydrostatic  balance,  densimeter,  in  which  case 
the  jxircentag-e  of  sugar  corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity 
must  be  referred  to  in  a  corresponding  table,  or  by  means  of 
an  areometer  sjxicially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  sac- 
charimeter  of  Brix  or  Bailing.  The  object  of  the  Balling 
or  Hi  ix  instrument  is  to  give  in  direct  percentages  the  solid 
matter  in  solution.  It  is  evident  that  for  this  purpose  the 
instniment  must  be  graduated  for  a  particular  kind  of 
material,  since  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  solution  might  have 
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a  different  specific  gravity  from  a  similar  quantity  of  another 
body.  Instruments  of  this  kind,  graduated  for  pure  sugar, 
are  found  very  useful  in  technical  sugar  analysis.  To  attain 
greater  accuracy  and  avoid  an  instrument  with  too  long  a 
stem,  the  Brix  hydrometer  is  made  in  sets.  A  convenient 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  set  of  three,  graduated  as  follows: 
one  from  0^  to  30°,  one  from  25°  to  50°,  and  one  from  45°  to 
85°.  When  the  percentage  of  solid  matter  dissolved  is  over 
70,  the  readings  of  the  scale  are  not  very  reliable.  These 
instruments,  similar  to  the  Baum^  hydrometer,  are  gradu- 
ated at  a  fixed  temperature,  usually  17.5°;  special  tables, 
showing  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  scale  reading 
when  made  at  any  other  temperature,  are  usually  supplied 
with  the  instruments.  A  certain  amount  for  every  degree 
of  temperature  and  every  5  per  cent,  of  solids  has  to  be  sub- 
tracted or  added,  according  as  the  temperature  is  below  or 
above  17.5°. 

158.     Optical    Properties   of  Natural    Sugars. — As 

has  been  already  stated  in  Art.  165  et  scq..  Physics^  and 
other  sections,  the  solutions  of  all  natural  sugars  have  the 
property  of  deflecting  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  and  the 
degree  of  deflection  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
the  solution.  By  measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  rotation 
produced,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution  can  be 
determined.  In  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  determina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  only  one  kind  of  sugar  be  present, 
or,  if  more  than  one,  that  the  quantities  of  all  but  one  be 
determined  by  other  means,  and  the  disturbances  produced 
thereby  in  the  total  rotation  be  properly  arranged.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  process  in  practice  is  applied  chiefly  to 
cane  and  milk  sugars,  both  of  which  occur  in  nature  in  an 
approximately  pure  state. 

The  instruments  used  for  measuring  the  degree  of  deflec- 
tion produced  in  a  plane  of  polarized  light  is  called  a  polar- 
iscopey  polarimctcr,  or  saccharii)ietcr.  For  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  polarization,  and  the  apjilication 
of  these  principles  in  the  construction  of  saccharimeters,  the 
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student  is  referred  to  Arts.  158  to  167^  Physics^  and  to 
standard  works  on  optics  and  the  construction  of  optical 
instruments.  For  the  needs  of  the  student,  a  description  of 
the  instruments  most  commonlf  used,  and  the  method  of 
using  them  will  be  sufficienL 

159«  Tlie  Baccbarlmeter. — A  gaeeliaTlineter^  or 
polarlscoiie,  for  the  solutions  of  sugar,  consists  essentially 
of  a  prism  for  polarizing  the  light,  called,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  nicoJ,  a  tube  of  definite  length  for 
holding  the  sugar  solution,  a  second  nicol  made  movable  on 
its  axis  for  adjustment  to  the  degree  of  rotation,  and  a  gradu- 
ated arc  for  measuring  it  Instead  of  having  the  second 
nicol  movable,  many  instruments  have  an  adjusting  wedge 
of  quartz  of  opposite  polarizing  power  to  the  sugar,  by  means 
of  which  the  displacement  produced  on  the  polarized  plane 
is  corrected.  A  graduated  scale  and  vernier  serve  to  measure 
the  movement  of  the  wedges  and  give  in  certain  condi- 
tions the  desired  reading  of  the  percentage  of  the  sugar 
present  Among  the  large  number  of  instruments  that  have 
been  constructed  for  analjrtical  purposes,  only  three  are 
generally  used  in  this  country,  and  these  will  be  described 
here. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  polarizing  instrument  consists  of 
two  nicol  prisms,  one  of  which,  namely,  the  analyzer,  is 
capable  of  rotation  about  its  long  axis.  The  prolongation  of 
this  axis  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  other  prism,  i.  e.,  the 
polarizer.  The  two  prisms  are  sufficiently  removed  from 
each  other  to  allow  the  interposition  of  the  polarizing  body, 
in  a  tube  of  defmitc  length,  the  polarizing  power  of  which  is 
to  he  ascertained.     See  Fig.  36,  Physics. 

For  purpose  of  description,  three  kinds  of  saccharimeter 
may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Instruments  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  is  measured  by  rotating  the  analyzer  about  its 
axis. 

Instruments  of  this  type  conform  to  the  simple  type  just 
mentioned  and  illustrated  in  Physics ;  they  are  imder  most 
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conditions  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest.     The  Laurent ^ 
Wilt^  Landolt'Lippichy  etc.  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Instruments  in  which  nicols  are  stationary,  and  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  collected  by  the 
interposition  of  a  wedge  of  a  solid  polarizing  body. 

To  instruments  of  this  type  belong  those  of  Soleil^  Duboscq^ 
Scheibler^  and  the  compensating  apparatus  of  Schmidt  and 
Haensch, 

3.  Apparatus  in  which  the  analyzer  is  set  in  a  constant 
angle  with  the  polarizer,  and  the  compensation  secured  by 
varying  the  length  or  concentration  of  the  interposed  polar- 
izing light. 

The  apparatus  of  Trannin  belongs  to  this  class. 

160«  Appearance  of  Field  of  Vision. — Saccharimeters 
are  also  classified  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  field  of 
vision  as  follows: 

1.  Tint  instruments,  the  field  of  vision  of  which  in  every 
position  of  the  nicols,  except  that  on  which  the  plane  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  polarized  light  is  coincident  with  the  three  princi- 
pal sections,  is  composed  of  two  semidisks  of  different  color. 

2.  Shadow  instrument,  where  the  field  of  vision  in  all, 
except  neutral  positions,  is  composed  of  two  semidisks,  one 
dark  and  one  yellow.  As  the  neutral  position  is  approxi- 
mated, the  two  disks  gradually  assume  a  light  yellow  color, 
and  when  neutrality  is  reached,  they  appear  to  be  equally 
colored. 

The  Laurent,  Schmidt  and  Haensch  shadow,  and  Landolt- 
Lippich  instruments  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  Striated  instruments,  where  the  field  of  vision  is  striated. 
The  lines  may  be  tinted  as  in  the  Wild  polar istrobovietcr, 
or  black,  as  in  the  Duboscq  and  Trannin  instnmients.  The 
neutral  position  is  indicated,  either  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  striae  (Wild's),  or  by  the  phenomenon  of  their  becoming 
continuous  (Duboscq's  and  Trannin's). 

161«    lilgflit  Employed  In  tlie  Use  of  Polariscopes. — 

Polariscopes  may  further  be  distinguished  as  those  that  are 
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used  with  white  light  (oil  lamp,  etc.),  and  those  that  are 
used  with  monochromatic  light  (sodium  flame,  etc.).  The 
Scheibler  and  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch  apparatus  belong 
to  the  first  class,  while  the  Laurent  and  Landolt-Lippich 
apparatus  belong  to  the  second  class. 

Some  of  the  instruments  in  common  use  are  arranged  to 
be  used  with  ordinary  lamps  or  gas  light,  and  also  with  a 
monochromatic  flame.  Laurent's  polarimeter  is  one  of  this 
kind. 

162«  Rotation  Instrament. — This  instrument  has 
already  been  described  as  one  in  which  the  extent  of  devia- 
tion in  the  plane  of  polarization,  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  an  optically  active  substance,  is  measured  by  rotating  one 
of  the  nicols  about  its  axis,  and  measuring  the  degree  of  this 
rotation  by  a  vernier  or  a  graduated  ara 

163.  Laurent  Polarlscoiie. — ^A  polariscope  adapted  by 
Laurent  to  the  use  of  monochromatic  jrellow  light  is  largely 
used  in  this  country.      It  has  the  second  nicol,  called  the 

analyzer^  movable,  and  the  degree  of  rotation  produced  is 
read  in  an<i^ular  tenns  directly  from  a  divided  circle.  The 
scale  is  ^aduated  both  in  angular  measurements  and  in  per 
cent,  of  sugar  for  a  definite  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution  and  a  definite  length  of  the  observation  tube.  The 
normal  solution  for  this  instrument  contains  16.9  grams  of 
pure  sugar  in  100  centimeters,  and  the  length  of  the  observ^a- 
tion  tube  is  exactly  200  millimeters.  Both  the  angular  rota- 
tion and  the  direct  percentage  of  sugar  can  be  read  at  the 
same  time.  The  light  is  rendered  yellow  by  bringing  into 
the  flames  of  a  double  Bimsen  burner  spoons  made  of  plati- 
num wire,  which  carry  small  pieces  of  fused  sodium  chloride. 

1G4.     Construction  of  Laurent^s  Polarl8COi>e. — The 

shadow  polariscope  invented  by  Laurent  is  constructed  as 
follows:  The  polarizer  is  a  special  nicol  that  is  not  fixed  in 
its  position,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  turns  about  its  own 
axis.  By  the  device,  the  quantity  of  light  passing  through 
it  can  be  regulated  and  the  apparatus  is  thus  useful  with 
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colored  solutions  that  are  not  easily  cleared  by  any  of  the 
common  bleaching  agents.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted,  however,  the  less  delicate  the  reading  of  the 
shadow  produced.  The  plane  of  polarized  light  emergent 
from  this  prism  falls  on  a  disk  of  glass  half  covered  with  a 
thin  lamina  of  quartz  that  thus  divides  the  field  of  vision 
into  halves.  It  is  this  semidisk  of  quartz  that  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  apparatus.  The  polarized  light  thus 
passes  without  hindrance  the  half  field  of  vision  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  glass  only,  but  cannot  pass  the  quartz  plate 
unless  its  axis  is  set  in  a  certain  way.  The  field  of  vision 
may  be  thus  half  dark,  or  both  halves  may  be  equally  illu- 
minated or  equally  dark,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
nicol  analyzer,  which  is  freely  movable  about  its  axis  and 
carries  a  vernier  and  reading  glass  over  a  graduated  circle. 
The  field  of  vision  in  the  Laurent  apparatus  may  have  the 
following  forms.  Let  the  polarizer  be  first  so  adjusted  that 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  transmitted  pencil  of  light  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  plate  lying  in  the  direction  A  /?, 
Fig.  36.     The  two  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  will  then 
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appear  equally  illuminated  in  every  position  of  the  analyzer. 
But,  if  the  polarizing  nicol  is  inclined  to  A  7>  at  an  angle  n, 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rays  ])assing  through  the 
quartz  plate  will  undergo  deviation,  through  an  angle  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  happens  from  this,  that  when  in  the  imcovered  half  of 
the  field,  the  plane  of  polarization  has  the  direction  A  C, 
in  the  other  half  it  will  have  A  C\  When  the  analyzer  is 
rotated,  if  its  plane  of  polarization  lie  in  the  direction  cc^ 
the  rays  polarized  parallel  to  A  C  will  be  completely  extin- 
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gfiiishcd  and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  field  will  be  dark. 
The  opposite  happens  when  the  plane  of  polarization  lies  in 
the  direction  of  c'c'.  When  one  half  of  the  field  is  thus 
obscured,  the  other  half  suffers  ooly  a  partial  diminution  ot 
the  intensity  of  its  illumination.  "When  tlie  middle  positiun 
bbhs,  reached  in  the  rotation  of  the  analyzer,  the  illumination 
of  the  two  halves  is  uniform,  and  this  is  the  point  at  which 
the  zero  of  the  scale  is  reached.  The  slightest  rotation  of 
the  analyzer  to  the  right  or  left  of  this  neutral  point  will 
cause  a  shadow  to  appear  on  one  of  the  halves  of  the  field, 
which,  by  an  oscillatory  movement  of  the  analyzer,  seems  to 
leap  from  side  to  side.  The  smaller  the  angle  a  or  B  A  C. 
the  more  delicate  will  be  the  shading  and  the  more  accurate 
the  observation. 
The  various  pieces  composing  the  polariscope  are  arranged 


in  the  following  positions,  beginning  on  the  right  of  Fig,  36, 
and  passing  to  the  left,  where  the  obsen'er  is  seated: 

1.     The  lamfiAA. 

3,  The  lens  B  for  condensing  the  rays  and  rendering  them 
parallel, 

3.  The  tube  /,  blackened  inside  to  carry  the  lens, 

4.  A  thin  lamina  E,  cut  from  a  crystal  of  potassium 
bichromate,  serving  to  render  the  sodium  light  more  mono- 
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chromatic.     When  the  saccharine  liquid  under  examination 
is  colored,  this  crystal  is  removed  before  observation  is  made. 

5.  The  polarizer  /?,  which  is  rotatable  through  a  small 
angle  by  the  lever  K, 

6.  The  \evev  J  K^  for  rotating  the  tube  containing  the 
polarizer.  This  is  operated  by  the  rod  X  extending  to  the 
left. 

7.  Diaphragm  D^  half  covered  with  a  lamina  of  quartz. 

8.  Trough  L  for  holding  the  observation  tube. 

9.  Disk  C,  carrying  divided  circle  and  sugar  scale. 

10.  Mirror  J/,  to  throw  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the 
vernier  of  the  scale. 

11.  Reading  glass  iV,  carried  on  the  same  radius  as  the 
mirror,  and  used  to  magnify  and  read  the  scale. 

12.  Device  /%  to  regulate  the  zero  of  the  instrument. 

13.  Tube  //",  carrying  a  nicol  analyzer  and  ocular  O  for 
defining  the  field  of  vision.  This  tube  is  rotated  by  the 
radial  arm  G^  carrying  the  mirror  and  reading  glass. 

165«  Manipulation. — The  lamp  having  been  adjusted, 
the  instrument,  in  a  dark  room,  is  so  directed  that  the  most 
luminous  spot  of  the  flame  is  in  the  line  of  vision.  An  obser- 
vation tube  filled  with  distilled  water  is  placed  in  the  trough 
and  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  placed  accurately  on  the  zero 
of  the  scale.  The  even  tint  of  the  field  of  vision  is  then 
secured  by  adjusting  the  apparatus  by  the  device  mentioned 
in  No.  12,  Art.  164. 

166*  Solell-Ventzke  Polarlscope. — A  form  of  polar- 
iscope  giving  a  colored  field  of  vision  has  been  constructed, 
that  of  Soleil-Ventzke  being  most  exclusively  used  in  this 
country.  This  instrument  is  very  accurate  and  capable  of 
rendering  very  good  service,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those 
that  have  a  delicate  perception  of  color. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  tint  instrument,  as  modified 
by  Scheibler,  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Beginning  to  the  right 
of  the  figure,  its  optical  parts  are  as  follows :  yl  is  a  nicol, 
which,  with  the  quartz  plate  B^  forms  the   apparatus  for 
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producing  the  light-rose  neutral  tint.  The  proixir  degree  ol 
rotation  of  these  two  parts  is  secured  by  means  of  the  buttm 
L  attached  to  the  rod  carrying  the  ratchet  wheel  as  shown 
The  iwlarizing  nicol  at  C  and  /?  is  a  quartz  disk,  one-half 
of  which  is  right-handed,  and  the  other  left-handed. 


is  another  qnartz  plate  belonging  to  the  analj'zing  part  of 
the  apjiaratus.  This,  together  with  the  fixed  quartz  wedge  F 
and  the  movable  quartz  wedge  E,  constitute  the  compen- 
sating ppparatus  of  the  instrument  whereby  the  deviation 
produced  in  the  plane  of  |x)larized  light  by  the  solution  in 
the  tube  is  restored. 

Next  to  the  compensation  apparatus  is  the  analyzing  nicol, 
which,  in  this  instrument,  is  fixed  in  a  certain  place,  viz., 
the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  analyzer  and  the  telescope  for 
observing  the  field  of  vision  are  carried  in  the  tube  H J. 
The  movable  quartz  wedge  has  a  scale  that  is  read  with  a 
telescope  K,  provided  with  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  just  over  the  scale,  and  serving  to  illuminate  it.  The 
quartz  wedges  are  also  provided  with  a  movement  by  which 
the  zero  point  of  the  scale  can  be  adjusted.  A  kerosene  lamp 
with  two  flat  wicks  is  the  best  source  of  illumination,  and  the 
instrument  should  be  used  in  a  dark  room  and  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  save  that  which  passes  through  the  instrument, 
be  suppressed  by  a  shade.  The  sensitive  or  transion  tint  is 
produced  by  that  position  of  the  regulating  apparatus  that 
gives   a  field  of  view  of  such  nature  that  a  given  small 
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movement  of  the  quartz  compensation  wedge  gives  the  great- 
est contrast  in  color  between  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision. 
For  most  eyes,  a  faint  rose-purple  tint,  as  nearly  colorless  as 
possible,  possesses  this  quality.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
quartz  wedge  by  means  of  the  screw  head  M  will,  with  this 
lint,  produce  on  one  side  a  faint  green  and  on  the  other  side 
a  pink  color,  which  are  in  strong  contrast.  The  neutral  point 
is  reached  by  so  adjusting  the  quartz  wedge  as  to  give  both 
halves  of  the  field  the  same  faint  rose-purple  tint. 

167,  Shadow  Polartscopo  for  Ijiimp  Light. — Shadow 
polariscopes  have  recently  come  into  use  for  sacchariraetric 
work.  They  possess  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  of  those 
instruments  using  monochromatic  light,  and  on  the  other, 
the  ease  of  manipulation  possessed  by  the  tint  instruments. 
A  shadow  polariscope  differs  from  the  tint  instrument 
in  dispensing  with  the  nicol  and  quartz  plate  used  to 
regulate  the  sensitive  tint,  and  in  having  its  polarizing  nicol 


peculiarly  constructed.  The  more  improved  forms  of  the 
apparatus  have  a  double  cjuartz- wedge  compensation.  The 
two  wedges  are  of  opposite  optic.il  properties,  and  serve  to 
make  the  observation  more  accurate  by  mutual  correction. 
The  optical  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  such  an 
apparatus  la  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
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The  lenses  a,  a  for  concentrating  the  rays  of  light  and 
rendering  them  parallel  are  contained  in  the  tube  A'.  At  0 
is  placed  the  modified  polarizing  nicol  l>.  The  two  compen- 
sating quartz  wedges  are  moved  by  the  milled  screw  heads 
£,  G.  The  rest  of  the  optical  apparatus  ia  arranged  ss 
described  under  the  tint  polariscopc  in  Art.  166. 

168.  When  properly  made,  all  the  instruments  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  capable  of  giving  accurate  results, 
if  used  according  to  the  minute  directions  supplied  with  each 
instrument.  In  the  use  of  polariscopes  having  colored  fields 
of  vision,  a  delicate  sense  of  distinguishing  between  related 
tints  is  necessary  to  do  good,  work ;  color-blind  persons  obvi- 
ously cannot  use  this  kind  of  apparatus  successfully;  in  the 
shadow  instruments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  halves  of  a  field  of  vision  unequally  illumi- 
nated, and  reduce  this  inequality  to  zero.  A  neutral  field  is 
thus  secured  of  one  intensity  of  illumination,  and  of  only  one 
color,  usually  yellow.  Such  a  field  of  vision  permits  of  the 
easy  discrimination  between  the  intensity  of  the  coloration 
of  its  two  halves,  and  is  consequently  not  trying  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  and  allows  great  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

The  manipulation  of  the  polariscope  can  only  be  properly 
learned  by  using  it,  and  the  student,  if  he  follows  the  direc- 
tion accompanying  each  apparatus,  with  a  little  practice 
will  soon  be  able  to  use  it  efficiently. 

The  normal  weight  for  most  apparatus  equals  26.048 
grams ;  that  is,  a  solution  of  20. 048  grams  of  pure  cane  sugar 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  in  a  tube  200  millimeters  in  length 
causes  a  rotation  of  ]00°,  or  1°  corresponds  with  .26048  gram 
of  sTigar  in  loO  cubic  centimeters.  With  the  use  of  this  normal 
weight  and  a  normal  tul>e  (300  millimeters)  the  percentage 
of  sugar  can  consequently  be  read  off  directly.  When  a 
100-millimcter  or  a  400-millimeter  tube  is  used,  the  degrees 
are  to  be  doubled  or  halved. 

160,     Preparing   Sujfnr   Solution  for  Polarization. 

Polarization  is  always  preceded  by  clarification  and  decolori- 
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zation,  as  a  perfectly  limpid  liquid  is  of  great  importance  to 
secure  accurate  observations.  For  this  purpose,  a  solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate  is  usually  employed.  This  solution  acts 
as  a  clarifying  agent  by  throwing  out  of  solution  certain 
organic  compounds  and,  by  uniting  with  the  organic  acids 
in  solution,  forms  an  additional  quantity  of  precipitate,  and 
these  precipitates  act  also  mechanically  in  removing  sus- 
pended matter  from  solution.  The  action  of  this  reagent  is 
therefore  very  effective  for  clarification  purposes. 

The  reagent  most  frequently  employed  is  of  the  following 
strength:  1^  liters  of  water,  464  grams  of  lead  acetate,  and 
264  grams  of  litharge  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  with  fre- 
quent stirring.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  diluted 
to  2  liters,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  solution,  after  being 
decanted,  is  ready  for  use.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  solu- 
tion is  approximately  1.267. 

To  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  sugar  solution,  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  this  solution  are  added,  the  precipitate  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  then  filtered  off,  and  the  thus  clarified 
solution  is  ready  for  polarization. 

170.     Errors  Due  to  Use  of  Ijead-Acetate  Solution. 

In  the  use  of  lead  solutions,  there  is  some  danger  of  errors 
intruding  into  the  results  of  the  work.  These  errors  are 
due  to  various  sources.  Lead  subacetate  solution,  when  used 
with  low-grade  products,  or  sugar  juices,  or  syrups  from 
beets  and  canes,  precipitates  albuminous  matter  and  also  the 
organic  acids  present.  The  bulk  occupied  by  these  combined 
precipitates  is  often  of  considerable  magnitude,  so  that  on 
completing  the  volume  in  the  flask,  the  actual  sugar  solution 
present  is  less  than  indicated.  The  resulting  condensation 
tends  to  give  too  high  results.  With  purer  samples,  this  error 
is  of  no  consequence,  but  especially  with  low-grade  syrups 
and  molasses  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  that  must  be  considered. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  correcting  it  has  been  proposed 
by  Scheibler,  and  is  as  follows: 

To  100  cubic  centimeters  of  a  solution  of  a  sample,  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  lead  subacetate  solution  are  added,  and 
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after  sliaking  and  filtering,  the  polarime trie  reading  is  tiiken; 
anollicr  quantity  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  solution 
with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  lead  solution  is  diluted  tti 
aau  cubic  centimeters,  shaken,  filtered,  and  polarized. 
Double  the  second  reading,  subtract  it  from  the  first,  multi- 
ply the  difference  by  2,  and  deduct  the  product  from  tlit 
first  reading.  The  remainder  is  the  correct  polarization. 
Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  is  dex- 
trorotary  (-|-),  while  invert  sugar  is  levorotarj-  (— ). 

Example. — The   first  potarization  of  a  sugar  solution   ii  30.0,  iUb 
EUtond,  14.9.     Wliat  is  the  true  perceDtage  of  sugar  in  tho  solutiou? 

Solution.—  S0-(3x1*.6  =  20.8)  =      .3 

.2X2  =      .4 

and  30-. 4  =  20.8 


INVEKT   SfGAn. 

171.  Invert  Sug^ar. — Invert  sugar  possesses  tlie  prop- 
erty of  reducing  Fehling's  solution  with  separation  of 
cuprous  oxide  Cu^O.  On  the  basis  of  this  precipitated 
cuprous  oxide,  which  is  reduced  toiiictalHc  copper,  the  anionnt 
is  determined  by  a  method  that  will  be  described  later.  The 
results  obtained  by  polarization  are  influenced  by  the  levo- 
rotarj- power  of  invert  sugar.  Therefore,  in  the  presence  of 
the  latter,  a  different  procedure,  that  of  Clerget,  is  followed 
in  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar.  The  description  of  this  is 
given  further  on. 

WATER. 

173,     "Water. — The  use  of  small,  fiat-bottomed  porcelain 

or  enameled  sheet-iron  dishes  ij  recommended  for  fluid  or 
semifluid  products.  Drying  is  done  on  a  water  bath  or  in 
an  air  bath  at  80"  to  Ol)°,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
raised  to  105°  until  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

Some  chemists  prefer  to  mix  the  substance  {i  to  5  grams 
molasses,  8  to  10  grams  syrup  and  dense  juices)  with 
20  grams  ignited  quartz  sand,  free  from  dust,  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish.  This  is  weighed,  including  a  small  glass 
stirring  rod,  and  placed  in  an  air  bath  at  100°  for  15  minutes. 
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It  is  then  removed  from  the  air  bath,  stirred  with  the  rod 
until  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained,  and  again  placed  in 
the  air  bath  and  dried  to  constant  weight. 


ALKALINITY. 

173.  Alkalinity. — This  is  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  free  alkali,  lime,  and  free  ammonia  in  the  saccharine  sub- 
stance. It  is  estimated  by  titration  with  normal,  or  one- 
tenth  normal,  nitric  acid,  and  is  usually  calculated  into  per 
cent  of  lime.  Neutral,  bluish- violet  litmus  tincture,  which 
is  added  to  the  liquid,  is  used  as  indicator,  but  in  the 
analysis  of  dark-colored  substances,  such  as  molasses,  the 
indicator  is  not  added,  but  instead,  after  each  addition  of 
acid,  the  liquid  is  tested  with  a  strip  of  bluish-violet  litmus 
paper. 

Asn. 

174.  Ash. — The  residue  left  on  ignition  of  a  sugar, 
including  the  mechanically  admixed  impurities  in  the  same, 
is  called  the  ash.  The  residue  of  sugar  free  or  freed  from 
these  impurities  is  called  the  salts.  The  latter  consists 
mainly  of  alkali  sulphates  or  chlorides  and  carbonates  arising 
from  salts  of  organic  acids.  Potassium  predominates  in 
these  alkalies,  but  calcium  carbonate,  arising  from  soluble 
organic  calcium  salts,  is  also  frequently  found.  These  salts 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  complete  crystallization  of  the 
sugar,  and  hence  cause  a  loss  in  the  yield. 

The  complete  ignition  of  sugar  is  not  readily  accom- 
plished, since  easily  fusible  alkali  salts  withhold  small  parti- 
cles of  carbon  from  combustion,  and  too  strong  a  heat 
might  cause  the  volatilization  of  alkali  chlorides.  The 
incineration  is,  therefore,  conducted  as  follows :  The  weighed 
sugar  is  charred  in  a  spacious  platinum  dish  until  gas  is  no 
longer  evolved.  The  coke  is  then  moistened  with  water  and 
crushed  to  a  paste  with  a  pestle.  After  the  addition  of  a 
little  hot  water,  and  heating,  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  the 
residue  thoroughly  washed  on  the  filter  with  hot  water,  and 
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the  filter  and  residue,  after  being  dried,  incinerated  in  tlie 
platinum  dish,  Thu  filtrate  added  to  this  is  evaporated  to 
drj-ness  on  a  water  bath,  moistened  with  ammonium  carbon- 
ate, dried  at  100°,  and  moderately  ignited.  The  clean  white 
residue  is  weighed. 

In  this  way  the  ash,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  car- 
bonate ask,  is  ascertained.  If  the  estimation  of  salts  is 
needed,  a  weighed  quantity  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water, 
usually  25  grams  of  sugar  in  350  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
The  turbid  solution  is  filtered,  and  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  charred,  and  heated, 
as  before. 

175,     Sclielblep's  MotUwl   for   TJetermlnlngr  Asli.— 

A  simpler  and  quicker  method  for  the  determination  of  ash 
has  been  recommended  by  Scheibler,  as  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing: For  this  purpose,  from  3  to  5  grams  of  sugar  are 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  sugar  blackens  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  then 
heated  over  a  very  large  flame,  whereby  thorough  charring 
takes  place  with  much  swelling,  hissing,  and  gas  evolution. 
To  completely  burn  oft  the  remaining  coke,  the  dish  is  placed 
in  a  muifle. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  converts  the  salts  into  sul- 
phates, the  weight  of  which  is  naturally  higher  than  that  of 
the  salts  originally  present.  The  increase  of  weight  equals 
almost  exactly  10  per  cent.,  by  which  the  weight  found  must 
be  decreased.     Tlic  remainder  is  reported  as  sulphate  ash. 


ANALYSIS    OF    SUGAll    BEETS. 


EXTRACTION    OF   SUGAR. 

176,     Beliell>ier  Kxfraetloii  MctTiod. — A  fine  paste  is 

prepared  by  rasping  a  cross-section  of  the  beet  sample,  by 
hand  or  machine.  Of  this  paste,  35  to  40 grams  are  weighed 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  weighed  pan  and  placed  in  the 
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nder  rt  of  a  Soxhlet  extractor,  shown  in  Fig. 
wide-mouthed  100-cubic-ccnti meter  flask  b, 
the  apparatus  is  provided,  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  absolute  alcohol  are  placed.  The 
residue  on  the  pan  is  rinsed  into  the  cylin- 
der with  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  sufficient 
of  the  latter  is  added  to  fill  the  cylinder 
almost  to  the  top  of  its  siphon  c.  The  flask  b 
is  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  heated  until 
extraction  is  completed.  This  takes,  as  a 
rule,  3  to  4  hours,  in  which  time,  the  alcohol 
will  be  siphoned  80  to  90  times.  The  water 
bath,  on  which  the  bottle  b  has  been  resting, 
is  withdrawn,  the  fiask  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead  acetate, 
5  to  10  cubic  centimeters,  is  added.  It  is 
then  diluted  to  the  mark,  well  mixed  by  sha- 
king, and  polarized  in  a  200 -millimeter  tube. 
The  rotation  observed, multiplied  by. 2e04S, 
gives  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
weighed  paste,  from  which  the  percentage 
is  readily  obtained.  If  2().  04S  grams  of  beets 
are  used,  then  direct  percentages  of  Sugar 
are  obtained. 


fcf^ 


I       177.     DtfTcstlon  Method  of  Itapp  nnd 
'  Degner.  —  Like    Kcheiblcr's   method,    this  riu.  «. 

one  depends  on  an  alcohol  extraction,  the  difference  being 
that  52.090  grams,  double  the  normal  weight  that  is  used, 
are  directly  placed  in  a  graduated  flask  of  exactly  200  cubic 
centimeters  capacity.  The  flask  is  marked  down  low  and  is 
provided  with  a  widened  neck,  into  which  a  condenser,  about 
50  centimeters  in  length  and  10  millimeters  in  diameter, 
can  be  ground  or  securely  fastened  with  a  tight-fitting  cork. 
Charging  is  done  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  particles  adhering 
to  this,  to  the  pan,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  pan,  are  washed  in 
with  a  wash  bottle  containing  90  to  93  per  cent,  alcohol, 
FThe  flask  is  filled  to  four-fifths  its  capacity  with  the  same 


t 
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strength  alcohol.  After  ad jnisting  the  coodenser,  the  fiask  is 
placed  in  an  incliaed  position  on  ft  water  bath  already  heated 
to  boiling,  and  the  contents  of  the  former  are  kept  in  ebulli- 
tion for  15  to  20  minnte&  The  sugar  is  thereby  completely 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  flask  is  removed,  the  ccnxlenser 
washed  with  alo^cd,  and  filled  about  1  cubic  centimeter 
above  the  mark,  without  cocding.  By  sucoesmre  immersions 
into  the  hot  water  bath,  to  a  point  where  ebuUition  b^fins, 
a  thorough  mixture  is  obtained.  It  is  th^eupon  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  air  for  |  to  f  hour,  and  is  finally  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room  by  immersmg  in  water.  To  the 
liquid,  which  has  sunk  down  bdow  die  mark,  10  to  15  drops 
of  lead  acetate  are  added  It. is  then  diluted  to  the  mark 
with  alcohol,  well  mixed  by  shaking,  filtered,  and  polarized. 
The  readings  made  with  the  use  of  a  200-millimeter  tube 
yield  direct  percentagea  In  order  to  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  the  extracted  pulp  left  in  the  flask,  tihe  result 
obtained  is  multiplied  by- .994  The  true  percentage  is 
thus  obtained. 


178.  Pellers  Method  of  Cold  DifTasion.— The  impal- 
pable pulp  of  the  beet  having  been  obtained  by  rasping  a 
cross-section  of  a  beet,  the  contents  of  sugar  therein  is  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

A  noniial  or  double-normal  quantity,  i.  e.,  26.048  grams 
or  52.09G  grams,  of  the  pulp  is  quickly  weighed,  in  a  sugar 

dish  shown  at  (^), 
Fig.  40,  and  washed 
into  a  sugar  flask 
(*),  Fig.  40,  which 
should  be  gradu- 
ated, as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  to 
allow  for  the  volume 
of  the  fiber,  or  marc, 
of  the  beet.  Since 
the  beet  pulp  con- 
tains, on  an  average,  4  per  cent,  marc,  the  volume  which  is 


Ig^ij! 


Fig.  40 
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occupied  thereby  is  assumed  to  be  a  little  more  than  1  cubic 
centimeter.  Since  it  is  advisable  to  have  as  large  a  volume 
as  convenient,  Pellet  recommends  to  wash  the  pulp  into  a 
flask  graduated  at  201.35  cubic  centimeters.  If  a  200-cubic- 
centimeter  flask  is  used,  the  weight  of  the  pulp  should  be 
25.87  grams  instead  of  2G.048  grams.  After  the  pulp  is 
washed  into  the  flask,  about  6  cubic  centimeters  of  lead 
acetate,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  30°  Baumd,  are  added 
together  with  a  little  ether,  to  remove  the  foam.  The  flask 
is  now  gently  shaken  and  water  added  to  the  mark,  and  the 
contents  thoroughly  shaken  up.  If  the  pulp  has  been  rasped 
or  grated  finely  enough,  the  filtration  and  polarization  may 
follow  immediately.  The  filter  into  which  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  poured  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  quantity  at  once.  If  26.048  grams  have  been  taken, 
the  volume  diluted  to  201.35  cubic  centimeters,  and  the 
liquid  polarized  in  a  200-millimeter  tube,  the  percentage  of 
sugar  can  be  read  ofiE  directly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  heat  the  solution  in  order  to  insure 
complete  diffusion,  but  the  temperature  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  should  be  the  ordinary  one  of  the  labora- 
tory. In  case  the  pulp  is  not  as  fine  as  it  should  be,  the  flask 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  after  filling, 
before  filtration.  An  insufficient  amount  of  lead  acetate 
may  permit  some  rotary  bodies  other  than  sugar  to  pass  into 
solution,  and  care  should  be  taken  always  to  have  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  clarifying  material  added. 

179.  Analysis  of  Beet  Juice. — The  beet  imdcr  exam- 
ination is  grated  on  an  ordinary  grater  and  about  a  pint 
of  the  pulp  placed  in  the  cylinder  of  the  press  shown  in 
Fig.  41.  Pressure  is  applied,  and  the  thus  extracted  juice 
flows  into  a  beaker  under  the  spout.  The  juice  is  then 
poured  into  a  tall  cylindrical  glass,  its  temperature  noted, 
and  the  density  observed  by  means  of  a  Brix  hydrometer. 
Of  this  juice,  100  cubic  centimeters  are  then  transferred 
by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  sugar  flask  having  two  gradu- 
ations, one  at  100  cubic  centimeters  and  one  at  110  cubic 
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centimeters.  It  is  filled  to  Ihc  latter  mark  with  lead  acetate, 
and  thoroughly  shaken  up.  Clarification  and  decoloriaa- 
tion  are  effected  after  3 
few  minutes.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  polarized  in 
a  2tiO-niillinieter  tuix-. 
The  angle  read  off  is 
increased  by  one-tenlh, 
because  of  the  dilution 
with  lead  acetate,  and 
this  is  then  multiplied 
by  .2(i048.  The  volume 
pei-ccntage— the  grams  of 
sug,^r  in  100  cubie  ccnii- 
meters — is  thus  obtained. 
Shijuld  the  percentage  by 
wei],'ht  be  desired,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide 
tlie  first  result  by  the  spc- 
cilic  gravity  obsen-ed  by 
'' ""  "■  means  of  the  hydrometer. 

The  following  determinations  are  usually  reported: 

1.  r<r  Cent,  of  Total  Solids  in  thejuiec. — This  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  tiydrometer. 

2.  The  Percentage  of  Sugar  in  the  Juice. — This  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  polariscope,  a.s  has  been  described. 

3.  Tlie  Percentage  of  Sugar  in  the  Pcet. —The  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  jier- 
centage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  by  •^^. 

i.  Percentage  of  Purity  of  a  Juiee. — This  term  is  often 
called  the  coefficient  of  purity  or  the  quotient  of  purity.  It 
expresses  the  ratio  between  the  per  cent,  of  tola!  solids  in 
the  juice  and  the  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  that  same  juice.  That 
is,  in  any  particular  juice,  the  purity  expresses  what  proi>or- 
tion  of  the  total  solids  is  sugar.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  tlie  juice  by  the  per  cent,  of  total 
solids,  and  multiplying  by  100. 

The  term  purity  is  not  an  indication  o£  the  quality  of  a 
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juice,  but  the  quality  of  the  total  solids  in  the  juice;  that 
is,  it  tells  how  many  parts  are  sugar  in  every  100  parts  of 
solids. 

Below  is  the  average  of  49G  samples  analyzed  by  the  writer 
in  one  season : 

Per  cent  solids  in  juice 18.30 

Per  cent,  sugar  in  juice 15.29 

Per  cent,  sugar  in  beet 14.53 

Per  cent,  purity 83. GO 


RAW  SUGAR,  FIIililNG  MATF.RIAIj,  GREEN  SYRUP, 

AND  MOIiASSES. 

180.  Analysis. — In  the  preceding  articles,  directions 
have  been  given  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  (sucrose  or  sac- 
charose) by  its  optical  properties.  It  has  been  assumed  so 
far,  that  no  other  disturbing  bcxlies  have  been  present,  save 
those  that  could  be  removed  by  means  of  clarifying  agents. 
The  case  differs,  however,  when  two  or  more  sugars  are 
present,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  relation  to  polarized 
light.  In  such  cases,  some  method  must  be  used  for  the 
optical  determination  of  sucrose  that  is  indcix^ndent  of  the 
influence  of  the  other  polarizing  Ixxlies,  or  else  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  methcxis  of  analysis.  The  conversion 
of  the  sucrose  present  into  invert  sugar  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  or  a  ferment,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
estimation  of  sucrose  in  mixed  sugars,  by  purely  optical 
methods.  This  process  rests  upon  the  principle  that  by  the 
action  of  a  dilute  acid  for  a  short  time,  or  of  a  ferment 
for  a  long  time,  the  cane  sugar  is  completely  changed, 
while  other  sugar  present  is  not  sensibly  affected.  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  is  rigidly  correct,  but  each  is  prac- 
tically applicable  (see  also  Art.  55,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Part  4). 

The  cane  sugar  by  this  process  of  hydrolysis  is  converted 
into  an  equal  mixture  of  glucose  and  fructose,  as  is  seen  from 
the  following  equation : 
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inverted  Bogar 


The  former,  at  room  temperature,  has  the  higher  specific 
rotating  power,  and  the  deflection  of  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion in  a  solation  of  inverted  sugar  is  therefore  to  tbe  left 
The  levorotarj  power  of  invert  sugar  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  this  arises  from  the  optical  properties  of  the 
levulose  or  fructoee.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
rotating  power  oi  other  sugars  is  not  imperceptible  in  all 
cases,  but  in  practice  is  negligible. 

Since  the  rotating  power  of  leynloee  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises,  an  accurate  theimt^netric  observatirai 
must  accompany  each  polarimetric  reading. 

181.  QoiOltatlTe  Test  fbr  Inrevt  Snsu*. — Before 
estimating  quantitatively,  cone  sugar  in  sympst  molasses, 
raw  sugar,  etc.,  a  qualitative'  test  for  invert  sugar  has  to 
be  made,  as  the  way  of  procedure,  for  the  reasons  given 

above,  differs  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  invert 
sugar. 

To  test,  qualitatively,  for  invert  sugar,  20  grams  of  the 
substance  under  examination  are  dissolved  in  water,  clari- 
fied by  means  of  lead  acetate,  and  the  volume  brought  up  to 
100  cubic  centimeters;  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clarified  and 
filtered  solution  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  Fehling's 
solution,  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  on  a  tripod,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  kept  boiling  for  2  minutes.  The  formation 
of  cuprous  oxide  signifies  the  presence  of  invert  sugar,  and 
the  estimation  of  the  cane  sugar  has  to  be  made  according 
to  Art.  183,  while  in  the  absence  of  cuprous  oxide  and  con- 
sequently that  of  invert  sugar,  the  cane-sugar  determination 
is  made  according  to  Art,  183. 

]  H2,  Estimation  of  Cane  Sugar  In  the  Absence  of 
Invert  Siitrar, — The  normal  weight,  i.  e.,  20.048  grams,  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  is  dissolved  in  a  flask 
graduated  at  100  cubic  centimeters,  2  to  3  cubic  centimeters 
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of  lead  acetate,  and  1  to  2  cubic  centimeters  of  alum  solution 
are  added,  and  the  volume  increased  to  lUO  cubic  centimeters. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  are  thoroughly  shaken,  and  then  fil- 
tered. The  filtrate  is  poured  into  a  20U-millimeter  tube  and 
polarized,  when  the  direct  percentage  of  cane  sugar  can  be 
read  oflE. 

Alumina  in  the  form  of  a  thin  hydrate  paste  is  frequently 
substituted  for  lead  acetate,  when  pure  sugars  are  used.  The 
action  of  the  alumina  paste  or  cream  is  wholly  mechanical, 
and,  therefore,  leaves  the  sugars  in  solution  unchanged, 
carrying  out  only  suspended  matter.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving commercial  aluminum  chloride  in  100  volumes  of 
water  and  precipitating  with  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction. 
The  precipitated  aluminum  hydrate  is  allowed  to  settle,  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
by  decantation  until  alkaline  reaction  ceases.  The  hydrate 
is  suspended  in  pure  water  in  proportions  to  produce  a  creamy 
liquid.  The  cream  thus  prepared  is  shaken  just  before  using, 
and  from  1  to  5  cubic  centimeters  of  it,  according  to  the 
degree  of  turbidity  of  the  saccharine  solution,  are  added 
before  the  volume  in  the  flask  is  completed  to  the  mark. 
After  filling  the  flask  to  the  mark,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  contents  well 
shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  before 
filtering. 

When  lead  acetate  is  used  as  clarifying  agent  it  is  advi- 
sable to  neutralize  the  alkaline  reaction  and  destroy  the  slight 
turbidity  still  remaining,  by  introducing  a  glass  rod  moist- 
ened with  concentrate  acetic  acid. 

183.  Estimation  of  Cano  Biif^i-P  ^n  the  Presence  of 
Invert  Sn^par. — This  process  of  estimation  of  cane  sugar 
in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar  is  based  on  the  observations 
of  Clerget  and  published  in  1846  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Encouragement  for  National  Industry. 

He  points  out  first  the  observations  of  Mitcherlich  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotary  power  of  invert 
sugar,  and  calls  attention  to  the  detailed  experiments  he  has 
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made  that  resulted  in  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  the 
variation.  From  these  studies,  he  was  able  to  construct  a 
tabic  of  correction,  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  all  saccha- 
rine substances  in  which  the  cane  sugar  is  polarized  before 
and  after  inversion.  The  basis  of  the  law  rests  on  the  obser- 
vation that  a  solution  of  pure  sug;ar,  polarizing;  lUO"  on  the 
sugar  scale  before  inversion,  will  polarize  44°  to  the  left 
after  inversion  at  a  temperature  of  U''".  The  quantity  of 
sugar  operated  on  by  Clcrget  amounted  to  16.471  grams 
iu  100  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid.  On  the  polariscope 
employed  by  him,  this  quantity  of  sugar  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  gave  a  reading  of  KX)"  to  the  right  on 
the  sugar  scale  when  contained  in  a  tube  200  millimeters 
long. 

This  process  has  been  modified  in  many  ways  since;  the 
modified  detailed  process,  which  the  writer  has  found  to 
give  accurate  result,  is  carried  out  as  follows; 

Half  the  normal  quantity,  1.  e.,  13.034  grams,  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  is  dissolved  with  75  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  in  a  flask  graduated  at  ICO  cubic  centimeters; 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Sp.  Gr,  1.188,  arc 
atlded  and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  mark.  The  mouth  of 
the  flas'k  is  then  closed  with  the  thumb  and  its  contents 
shaken  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in 
the  flask,  which  is  set  in  a  water  bath  in  such  a  way  that  the 
water  comes  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  The  water  is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  flask,  as  determined 
by  the  thermometer,  exactly  to  68",  and  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
require  15  minutes  to  reach  this  result.  At  the  end  of 
15  minutes,  the  temperature  having  reached  68°,  the  flask  is 
rcnio\-cd  and  immediately  placed  in  another  water  bath  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  to  which  temperature  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  is  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  then 
poured  into  a  100-m ill i meter  polarization  tube  by  means  of 
a  fubulurc  in  its  center,  which  serves  not  only  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  tube,  but  also  to  carry  the  thermometer  after- 
wards, by  means  of  Which  the  temperature  o£  observation 
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can  be  taken.  The  polarization  is  then  observed.  The 
result  is  doubled  if  a  200-millimetcr  tube  is  taken.  After 
the  sugar  has  been  inverted,  the  liquid  shows  a  strong  levo- 
rotary  power  (— /°). 

In  addition  to  this  determination,  polarization  as  described 
in  Art.  183  is  carried  out  with  a  separate  sample  in  the 
usual  manner  (+  P°), 

184.  Calculation  of  tlio  Kcsults, — If  S  equals  the 
simi  of  the  angle  of  polarization  before  and  after  inversion 
(omitting  the  negative  sign  of  the  invert  sugar),  that  is, 
P°-\-/^y  and  /°  equals  the  temperature  of  observation  in 
centigrade  degrees,  then  the  cane  sugar  R  can  be  calculated 
from  the  formula 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  fact  that  pure  cane  sugar, 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  rotates  100*^  before  invcr- 


lO 


sion,  shows  after  inversion  a  rotation  of  4:;3.GO —   .     Thcre- 

fore,  the  decrease  of  rotation  of  pure  sugar  is  142.  GO  — ^^-. 

ExAMTLK. — Let  the  polarization  before  inversion  be  -+-9''5'',  after 
inversion  —  26",  and  the  temperature  20". 

Solution. — Using  formula  7  and  substituting  the  known  values,  we 
obtain : 

100  X  i^-h  26) 
142.66-10    ■' 

or  ^  =  /^l        =  91.21  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar.     Ans. 

185.  Estimation  of  Invert  SnpfHr. — When  the  pres- 
ence of  invert  sugar  has  been  established  by  means  of  the 
qualitative  test  given  in  Art.  181,  before  determining  its 
quantity  finally,  an  approximate  quantitative  test  has  to  be 
made.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  the  substance 
in  water,  clarifying  it  with  an  appropriate  amount  of  lead 
acetate,  filtering  and  diluting  the  mixture  to  100  cubic 
centimeters.    Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  contains 
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.1  gram  of  the  oritrinal  substance,  and  10,  S,  '%  -1,  and  2  cubic 
centimeters  of  it  are  placed  in  separate  test  tubes,  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  Fehling's  solution  are  added  to  each,  and 
the  contents  are  then  boiled.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  tube 
whose  contents  are  nearly  decolorized.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  £ot  instance,  with  the  one  containing  10  cubic  centi- 
meters, thei-e  is  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar 
present,  and  the  final  determination  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Herzfeld  (see  Art.  186),  In  the 
other  case,  the  method  of  Meissl  and  Hiller  is  employed 
(see  Art.  188).  For  the  latter  method,  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  in  that  test  tube  which  is  nearly  decol- 
orized gives  simultaneously  the  number  of  grams  that, 
dissolved  in  50  cubic  centimeters,  are  used  in  the  final 
determinfition. 

Every  cubic  centimeter  of  sugar  solution  (10  grams  in 
100  cubic  centimeters)  corresponds  to  .1  gram  of  substance. 
But  in  the  method  of  Meissl  and  Hiller,  10  times  the  amount 
of  Fehlinj^'^'s  solution  (SO  cubic  centimeters)  is  used ;  hence, 
10  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  also  taken,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  cubic  centimeter  of  solution  in  the  prelimi- 
nary test  represents  1  gram  of  substance  in  the  latter 
di;  termination. 

Should  the  test,  therefore,  show  that  decolorization  took 
place  with  8  cubic  centimeters,  but  that  with  6  cubic  centi- 
meters a  blue  tint  remained,  then  6  grams  dissolved  in 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  used. 

186.     Ilerzfeld's     Mettod     of    Bstlmatlnir    Invert 

Rufiai"-— A  solution,  clarified  with  lead  acetate  containing  the 
normal  weight  (2C.048  grams)  of  the  substance  in  100  cubic 
centimeters,  is  used.  This  is  precipitated  with  sodium  car- 
bonate when  any  great  excess  of  lead  acetate  has  been  used. 
In  case  precipitation  with  sodium  carbonate  is  not  neces- 
s;iry,  38.4  cubic  centimeters  of  filtered  solution,  diluted  to 
50  cubic  centimeters,  which  would  correspond  to  10  grams 
of  the  substance,  are  used.  When,  however,  precipitation 
with  sodium  carbonate  is  necessary,  46.07  cubic  centimeters 
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of  solution,  diluted  to  60  cubic  centimeters  with  concentrate 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  are  withdrawn  and  filtered; 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  are  then  employed,  and 
these  also  correspond  to  10  grams  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

These  50  cubic  centimeters  are  placed  in  an  Erlemeyer 
flask  or  a  dish,  together  with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  and  heated  with  a  large  burner  to  boiling. 
That  moment  is  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  ebullition 
when  bubbles  arise  from  the  sides  as  well  as  from  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessel.  The  flame  of  the  burner  is  then 
somewhat  reduced  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  exactly  2  minutes.  After  the  expiration  of 
2  minutes,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the 
flame,  100  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water  (pre- 
viously boiled)  are  added  and  the  contents  are 
rapidly  filtered,  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pump, 
on  a  weighed  asbestos  filter,  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  precipitate  is  rapidly  washed,  first  by  decan- 
tation  and  then  on  the  filter,  using  altogether 
about  300  to  400  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water; 
this  is  followed  by  a  washing  with  about  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  alcohol,  finally  by  one  with  ether, 
and  then  the  tube  is  dried  in  an  air  bath  at  120° 
to  130°. 

The  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the 
cuprous  oxide  on  the  filter  is  next  heated  to  a 
low,  red  heat  to  oxidize  and  destroy  all  organic 
matter,  and  is  then  reduced  to  metallic  copper 
by  heating  slowly  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
Reduction  requires  only  moderate  heat  and  is 
complete  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  hydrogen,  and  the  water  collected  in 
the  neck  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
desiccator  and  weighed  after  15  minutes.  The  invert  sugar 
is  gotten  from  the  amount  of  reduced  copper  by  means  of 
Table  ^ 
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TABLES  OF  HERZFEIJ). 


Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

Cop- 

Invert 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sugar. 

per. 

Sugar. 

MiUi- 

Per 

MUli- 

Per 

Milli- 

Per 

Milli- 

Per 

grams. 

Cent. 

grams. 

Cent. 

grams. 

Cent. 

grams. 

Cent. 

50 

.05 

120 

1 
.40 

190 

.79 

260 

1.19 

55 

.07 

125 

.43 

195 

.82 

265 

1.21 

60 

.09 

130 

.45 

200 

.85 

270 

1.24 

65 

.11 

135 

.48 

205 

.88 

275 

1.27 

70 

.14 

140 

.51 

210 

.90 

280 

1.30 

75 

.16 

145 

.53 

215 

.93 

285 

1-33 

80 

•  19 

150 

.56 

220 

.96 

290 

1-36 

85 

.21 

155 

.59 

225 

.99 

295 

1.38 

90 

.24 

160 

.62 

230 

1.02 

300 

1.41 

95 

.27 

165 

.65 

235 

1.05 

305 

1.44 

100 

.  :K) 

170 

.08 

240 

1.07 

310 

1.47 

105 

.32 

175 

.71 

245 

j.io 

1 

315 

l.oO 

110 

.35 

180 

'^1     ' 

•^55 

1 

1.13     ; 

115 

.38 

185 

.  1  u 

1.10 

187.  The  following  details  are  yet  to  be  considered: 
The  asbestos  must  be  proof  a^i^ainst  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
should  be  previously  i^^mited.  It  is  then  suspended  in  water. 
poured  on  the  p^lass  wool  in  the  tube,  and  ])ressed  wnth  a  glass 
rod  having*-  a  flattened  end,  so  that  a  thin  but  perfectly  solid 
layer  that  filters  without  the  use  of  the  pump  is  formed.  It 
is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed.  Durintj 
fdtration,  a  short,  thick  fimnel  is  loosely  ])laced  on  the  tube, 
btit,  while  washing,  the  latter  is  replaced  by  a  fimnel  attached 
tightly  to  the  tube  by  means  of  a  rubber  stop|X)r,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  42.  The  licpiid  in  the  tube  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  off  entirely  while  washing.  The  hydrogen  used  in 
reducing  must  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  tube  is  attache! 
to  the  drying  bottle  by  a  glass  and  rubber  tube  in  a  tight- 
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fitting-  rubber  stopper,  and  is  inclined  upwards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  43.      Instead  of  using  glass  wool  to  rest  the  asbestos  on 


Fig.  4a 

in  the  filter  tube,  a  perforated  platinum  disk  is  very  con- 
venient. 

Instead  of  asbestos  filter,  filter  paper  washed  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  may  be  used.  In  this  case,  likewise,  300  to 
400  cubic  centimeters  of  hot  water  are  used  in  washing.  It 
is  then  incinerated,  placed  in  a  Rose  crucible,  covered  with 
the  perforated  lid,  and  reduced  in  hydrogen. 


188.  Melssl  and  IllUcr'^s  Method  for  Kstlmatin^ 
Invert  Sug^ar. — This  method  is  generally  used  when  the 
amount  of  invert  sugar  exceeds  1.5  per  cent.  The  neces- 
sary quantity  of  substance  for  analysis  is  determined  from 
the  above  mentioned  experiments  (see  Art.  185).  In 
order  to  obtain  this  dissolved  in  50  cubic  centimeters, 
double  the  quantity  is  weighed  out,  brought  into  solu- 
tion, and  the  volume  made  up  to  100  cubic  centimeters. 
It  is  clarified,  filtered,  and  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
filtrate  are  used.  With  this  quantity,  the  estimation  of 
invert  sugar  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Herz- 
feld  method. 


I» 
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SLS 
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tSJS 
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— F:r;JaecCc=iirxa  <rf  the  rescits, 
z^  Tiiae  5.  e:atzicin^  the  neces- 
d  ccr  ':rr  Meta^  arc  Hfl>r,  arc  to  be  used : 

:  Tt^gi;  oc  copper  obtained ; 
:  p^.'.£rizar:oa  cf  sample  (obtained  as  de- 
sirfbef  in  Ar-^  183); 

;  we;^:-:  of  sample  in  the  50  cnbic  centi- 
ir.eter?  of  the  solution  used  in  ileissl 
and  Killer's  determination : 
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F       =  factor  obtained  from  Table  6 ; 

Cu 

— -      =  approximate  absolute  weight  of  invert 

100  ^"^^^^  =  ^' 

Zx-TTT  =  approximate   per  cent,   of  invert  sugar 

100  P 


=  ;/; 

„  .         -=.  R  z=.  relative  number  for  cane  sugar; 
P-\'y 

100  —  -^  =  /  =  relative  number  for  invert  sugar; 


Cu  F 


=  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar.  (8.) 


W 

Z  indicates  the  vertical  column,  and  the  ratio  of  R  to  /, 
the  horizontal  column  of  Table  5,  which  are  used  to  find  the 
factor  F  for  calculating  copper  to  invert  sugar. 

Example. — The  polarization  of  a  sugar  is  86.4,  and  3.256  grams  of  it 
{IV)  are  equivalent  to  .290  gram  of  copper.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
invert  sugar  ? 

Solution.—  £}L  =  :??2  =  .145  =  Z 

PT}  -  86.4  +  4.45  -  "^-^  -  ^• 

100-/?  =  100-95.1  =  4.9  =  /. 
y?:/=  95.1:4.9. 

By  consulting  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical  column 
headed  /  =  150  is  nearest  to  Z,  145,  the  horizontal  column  headed 
95  :  5  is  nearest  to  the  ratio  of  R  :  7(95.1  :  4.9).  Where  these  columns 
meet,  we  find  the  factor  51.2  which  enters  into  the  final  calculation 

—777-  =  — Q  Q>^'     =  4.56,  the  true  percentage  of  invert 

sugar  present.     Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE, 

190.     Solve  the  following  examples: 

1.  A  sample  of  raw  sugar  polarizes,  before  inversion,  -f  94° ;  after 
inversion,  at  21**  it  polarizes  —  23**.  What  is  the  percentage  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  sample  ?  Ans.  88.529  per  cent. 

2.  Another  sample  polarizes,  before  inversion,  -h  97° ;  after  inver- 
sion, — 19*;  the  temperature  at  the  latter  observation  was  21.5''.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  in  the  sample  ?    Ans.  87.938+  per  cent 


1  '^T.     J  -' 

fort  '/'.-^^T. 


arbjtrarj-  one. 


:r  :iae. 

■  Ti»M. — RzTa5esig:i  or  vie^d  is 

:c  -lizrj  :C'nfrKif  rrrci  a  raw  sngar.  The 
I^— ■:?!  i^  pracTxe  fsadarrtentallv  assnme? 
■-• :  ^w^r  is  pn:Tec;eti  from  ciystallizing  by 
:  . :  ^A-bie  silis.  Tbe  readeaaent  is  there- 
<fed~cthig^  5  ttiEes  the  ireight  of  salt  content 
igar  content.     Tbe  assamption  is  rather  an 
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194.  Preparation  of  Fehllngr's  Solution. — Fehling's 
solution  is  made  up  in  two  different  solutions:  {a)  34.639 
grams  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  500 
cubic  centimeters  of  water;  (d)  173  grams  of  Seignette  salts 
are  dissolved  in  400  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  sodium-hydrate  solution,  containing  50  grams 
caustic  soda,  are  added.  The  solutions  are  kept  separate,  and 
are  mixed  in  equal  volumes  prior  to  every  experiment. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ASPHALT  AND  ASPHAL- 

TIC  SUBSTANCES. 

195.  Under  this  heading  may  be  understood  natural 
bitumens,  varying  in  physical  properties  from  hard,  reso- 
nant, vitreous  matter  to  soft,  sticky  masses.  The  former  arc 
known  under  the  technical  name  of  asphalt,  and  the  latter 
imder  the  name  of  maltha.  With  more  or  less  mineral 
matter,  which,  likewise,  can  vary  in  physical  and  chemical 
composition,  they  belong  to  the  product  that,  when  admixed 
with  suitable  constituents  and  subjected  to  various  processes, 
forms  the  basis  of  artificial  paving.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  these  substances  and  the  nature  of  their 
organic  constituents. 

A  general  description  of  analysis  will  be  given.  The 
analysis  includes  the  estimation  of  water,  substances  sohible 
in  petroleum  ether,  ox pctrolent\  substances  sohible  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  turpentine,  called  asphaltcne^  organic  matter 
not  bitumen,  and  mineral  matter. 


ANAIiYTICAIi   PROCESSES. 

196.  Water. — Of  the  substance,  2  to  5  grams  are  divided 
as  finely  as  possible  or  spread  over  as  large  a  layer  as  possible 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator.  The  substance 
is  reweighed  and  the  remaining  results  are  based  on  anhy- 
drous material. 
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197.  yccmli.tu — Ob  a  vciglied  filter  are  weighed  2  to 
S  paas  tt  snbsuacc  Tbe  filter  most  be  6tted  into  a  much 
Inpr  cimmkI,  pstiviited  witib  a  etop-cock  uo  its  exit  tube, 
ne  co^teats  are  lepestedly  wasbed  with  petroleum  ether 
To  remoTC  the  last  traces,  digest  for 
Tbe  filter  and  ccntents  are  dried  in  a  steam 
The  loss  in  weight  represents /v/ra/mr. 

aan. — The  filter  and  coatents  of  the  pre- 
latiaa  are  replaced  no  the  funnel  and  extracted 
r  with  tiir^Kntinc    After  complete  exhaus- 
I,  is  tedinaa,  the  coatents  are  washed  with 
^doImI.  dried,  and  weighed  as  befortL     The  difference  repre- 

The  ptoeen  is  repeated,  usiog  chloroform  for  extraction. 
Tbe  difietenco  irpnsents  mt^fikaitfnf  salmNe  in  cbloro/urm. 
Tbc  three  frKtioos  are  ssmmed  op  as  total  bitttmctt. 

199.  mD»»l  llatMv. — ^Tfae  redduc  is  jgnited  in  a 
platuiam  di^  cooled,  aad  weighed.  In  case  carbonates 
iiv-  prt;*.Kt.  the  ash  must  be  recarbonated  by  igrtititm  with 
amnioniwm  carbctnate. 

Matter  not  biiunicn  is  that  which  remains  when  the  sum 
of  tbe  [lereontages  of  the  four  previous  determinations  are 
deducieJ  from  UX>, 


I 


-\2\.AiYSIS    OF    FATS,   WAXES,   AJTD 
MINERAL   OH^. 


rNTRODrCTORT. 

200.  Fats  are  mixtures  of  triglycerides  of  monobasic 
fatty  acids.  Vegetable  and  animal  waxes  are  fatty-acid 
esters  of  higher  fatty  alcohols.  Mineral  waxes  and  mineral 
oils  consist  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  groups  named,  representing  different  chemical  consti- 
tutions, show  characteristic  behavior  toward  alkalies.     Pats 
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are  saponified  on  treatment  with  alkali  into  salts  of  fatty  acids 
(soaps)  and  glycerine,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
Fats,  therefore,  are  completely  saponifiable.  Vegetable  and 
animal  waxes  yield  salts  of  fatty  acids  soluble  in  water  and 
insoluble  in  higher  fatty  alcohols  by  this  treatment,  and  are 
termed  incompletely  saponijiable.  Mineral  waxes  and  oils 
are  not  changed  by  alkalies;  they  are  unsaponifiable. 


FATS, 


GENEBAIi  METHODS    OF  INVESTIGATION. 

201.  Although  the  fats  represent  mixtures  of  many  tri- 
glycerides, the  quantity  of  the  same  in  every  kind  of  fat  is  a 
fairly  constant  one.  In  consequence  of  these  so  called  con- 
stants, slightly  varying  values  can  be  determined  for  each 
fat.  These  would  lead  with  certainty  to  the  identification 
of  the  same.     Of  these  constants,  there  will  be  described : 

1.  The  Saponification  Number,  — This  indicates  how  many 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  are  necessary  to  saponify 
1  gram  of  fat,  and  is,  therefore,  a  representation  of  the 
capacity  of  saturation  of  the  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  fat. 

2.  HUbts  Iodine  Number, — This  represents  the  quantity 
of  iodine  that  fat  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and  serves  as  a 
measure  for  the  unsaturated  acid  present  (oleic  and  linoleic 
acids  and  linoleic-acid  series). 

3.  The  Acetyl  Number, — This  is  a  measure  of  the  fatty 
oxacids  and  fatty  alcohols  present. 

4.  The  Acid  Number. — This  expresses  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate  used  to  neutralize  the  free 
fatty  acids  in  1  gram  of  fat.  It  serves,  therefore,  as  a  meas- 
ure for  the  free  acids  of  the  fat. 


SAPONIFICATION  NITMBER. 

202.  Rottstorfer's  Number, — The  necessary  reagents 
to  determine  the  saponification  number  arc:  (^)  About  a 
half-normal  hydrochloric-acid  solution,   the  exact  value  of 
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which  has  been  determined  by  titrating  with  potassium 
hydrate.  (/>)  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
prepared  by  dissolving  in  a  little  water  30  grams  of  poias- 
Bium  hydrate  in  sticks,  purified  by  alcohol,  and  then  dilu- 
ting to  1  liter  with  alcohol  free  from  fusel  oil.  The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  and  is  then  filtered 
into  a  flask.  A  a 5-eubic- centimeter  pipette,  provided  above 
with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  clip,  is  inserted  into 
the  single  perforation  of  a  tight-fitticg  rubber  stopper. 
When  pure  alcohol  is  used,  the  solution  will,  at  the  utmost, 
assume  a  slightly  pale-yellow  tint  on  standing ;  other- 
wise, it  will  soon  assume  a  brown  color,  and  must  not  be 
employed. 

To  conduct  the  operation,  1  to  2  grams  of  the  substance 
are  placed  in  a  wide-necked  flask  of  about  150  to  20u  cubic 
centimeters  capacity.  For  the  purpose  of  weighing,  a  small 
bottle  with  a  lip  is  preferable.  Introduce  5(1  tq  Gd  drops 
of  oil  from  the  weighing  bottle  into  the  flask  and  reweigh 
the  bottle  ;  25  cubic  centimeters  of  the  alcoholic- potash 
solution  are  introduced  into  the  flask  by  means  of  the 
pipette  before  mentioned.  An  upright  condenser  is  fitted 
into  the  flask  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling  on  a  water 
bath,  and  shaken  from  time  to  time.  Saponifieation  is, 
as  a  rule,  complete  in  15  minutes  ;  but,  with  diflieuUly 
saponifiable  fats,  ^  hour  is  occasionally  required,  A  few 
drops  of  phenol-phthalein  solution  are  then  added  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  titrated  with  the  half-normal  hydrochloric- 
acid  solution. 

Since  the  standard  of  the  alcoholic  potash  alters  some- 
what, 25  cubic  centimeters  of  it  are  titrated  anew  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  prior  to  each  experiment.  The  same 
conditions  as  heretofore  are  to  be  observed,  namely,  the 
same  period  of  heating  on  the  water  bath  and  the  same 
degree  of  heat.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
ciibic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  this  and 
the  previous  titration  is  expressed  in  milligrams  KOH 
and  calculated  to  1  gram  fat  to  obtain  the  saponification 
number. 


/\ 
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lODIXE  NUMBER. 

203.  Hubl's  Iodine  Number. — The  determination  of 
the  iodine  absorption  of  oils  and  fats  is  probably  the  most 
important  test.  Although  iodine  acts  only  slowly  on  fats, 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  readily  form  chloriodine  addition 
products  on  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine 
and  mercuric  chloride.  The  reagents  required  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Iodine  Solution. — Pure  iodine  to  the  amount  of 
25  grams  is  dissolved  in  500  cubic  centimeters  of  95-per- 
cent, alcohol  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  30  grams  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  the  same  volume  of  alcohol.  The  latter  solution, 
if  necessary,  is  filtered,  and  then  the  two  solutions  mixed. 
The  mixed  solution  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
12  hours  before  using. 

2.  Decinormal  Sodium- Tliiosulphate  Solution, — This  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  24.6  grams  of  chemically  pure  sodium 
thiosulphate,  freshly  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible  and 
dried  between  filter  paper,  in  water,  and  making  up  the  solu- 
tion to  1  liter. 

3.  Starch  Paste, — For  10  minutes,  1  gram  of  starch  is 
boiled  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  cooled 
to  room  temperature. 

4.  Solution  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Potassium  iodide  to  the 
amount  of  150  grams  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
made  up  to  1  liter. 

5.  Solution  of  Potassium  Bichromate. — Chemically  pure 
potassium  bichromate  to  the  amount  of  3.874  grams  is  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  and  the  volume  made  up  to  1  liter. 

204.  Standardizing:  tlie  Sodium-Thiosulphato  Solu- 
tion.— Place  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potassium -bichro- 
mate solution,  to  which  has  been  added  10  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in  a  glass-stoppered 
flask.  Add  to  this  mixture  5  cubic  centimeters  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  Allow  the  solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate to  flow  slowly  into  the  flask  from  a  burette  imtil  the 
liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless.     Add  then  a  few  drops  of 
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starch  solution,  and,  witli  constant  shafeing,  continue  to  add 
sodium  thiosulphatc  until  Ihe  blue  color  just  disappears. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ihiosulphate  solution 
used,  multiplied  by  5,  is  ciiuivalent  to  1  gram  of  iodine. 

For  example,  20  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium -bichro- 
mate solution  required  Ifi.a  cubic  centimeters  of  .sodium  tliio- 
sulphate;  then  16.2X5  =  81  =  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  thiosulphatc  solution  equivalent  to  1  gram  of  iodine. 
Then.lcubiccentimeter  of  sodium  thiosulphate  =  .0134  gram 
of  iodine. 

205.     Actual    Determination    of    Iodine    7funil>er, 

From  .15  to  .18  gram  of  drying  oils,  .25  to  .30  gram  of  non- 
drying  oils,  or  .8  to  1  gram  of  solid  fats,  is  weighed  into  a 
glass-Stoppered  lx>ttle  of  300  cubic  centimeters  capacity.  To 
this  is  added  10  cubic  centimeters  of  chloroform,  and,  after 
solution  has  taken  place,  30  cubic  centimeters  of  the  iodine 
solution  are  added.  The  flask  is  then  set  aside  in  a  dark 
place  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  at 
least  3  hours. 

To  the  contents  of  the  flask,  100  cubic  centimeters  of  dis- 
tilled water  are  added,  together  with  20  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  potassium- iodide  solution.  Any  iodine  that  may 
be  noticed  on  the  stopper  of  the  flask  should  be  carefully 
washed  back  into  the  flask  with  the  potassium- iodide  solution. 
The  excess  of  iodide  is  now  taken  up  with  the  sodium-thio- 
sulphate  solution,  which  is  run  in  gradually  from  a  burette, 
with  constant  shaking,  until  the  color  of  the  solution  has 
almost  disappeared.  A  few  drops  of  starch  paste  are  then 
added,  and  the  titration  continued  until  the  blue  color, 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  latter,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. Toward  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  fiask  should 
be  stoppered  and  violently  shaken,  so  that  any  iodine 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  chloroform  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  potassium-iodide  solution  in  water.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  sodium-thiosulphate  solution  should  be  added 
to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  any  blue  color  in  the  flask 
for  5  minutes. 
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At  the  time  of  adding  the  iodine  solution  to  the  oils  or  fats, 
two  flasks  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  for  the  detennination 
should  be  employed  for  conducting  the  operation  doscrilxHl 
above^  but  without  the  addition  of  the  oils  or  fat.  In  every 
respect,  the  performance  of  the  blank  ex|x?riments  should  bo 
just  as  described.  The  blank  detcrniinations  must  bo  nuulc 
each  time  the  iodine  solution  is  used;  for  example: 

Blank  Dktkrminatk^ns. 

(1)  80  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  recjuircd  -Id.!  c.  c\  of  sodiuni- 
thiosulphate  solution. 

(2)  30  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  required  4(>.8e.  e.  of  Kodiiiin- 
thiosulphate  solution. 

Mean  equals  40.0  e.  c. 
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Percent,  of  iodine  absorbed : 

Weight  of  oil  taken 1.0479  gr. 

Quantity  of  iodine  solution  used 30  c.  c. 

Thiosulphate  equivalent  to  iodine  used..- 4G.G  c.  c. 

Thiosulpliate  equivalent  to  remaining  iodine.   14.7  c.  c 

Thiosulphate  equivalent  to  iodine  absorbed..   31.9  c.  c 

Per  cent,  of  iodine  absorbed,  31.nx. 0134x100^1. 0470 
=  37. 75,  which  would  be  the  iodine  number  for  the  oil  under 
examination. 

Table  0  contains  the  iodine  numbers  and  saponification 
numbers  of  the  most  important  fats.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  values  shown  in  the  table  are  rarely  found.  Nor- 
mal values  are  Uiose  under  the  heading  "  Mean." 


ACETTL  NUMB  Kit. 

200.  The  acetyl  number  of  Ulzer  and  Benedict  expresses 
the  number  of  milligfraras  of  potassium  hydrate  that  is  neces- 
sary to  saponify  the  acetyl  groups  in  1  gram  of  acetylized 
fat. 

To  determine  this,  the  free  fatty  acids  must  first  be  iso- 
lated from  the  fats,  for  which  purpose  30  grams  of  fat  are 
placed  in  a  flask  with  CO  to  70  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol 
and  10  grams  potassium  hydrate,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
This  is  boiled  on  a  water  bath  with  an  upright  condenser  to 
complete  saponification.  The  latter  is  finished  when,  after 
addition  of  some  water  and  shaking,  the  liquid  remains  per- 
fectly clear.  The  excess  of  alcohol  is  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath.  The  remaining  soap  is  dissolved  in  warm  water  and 
is  poured  into  a  beaker  of  1,000  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  solution  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  the 
fats  are  completely  melted.  A  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
is,  at  the  same  time,  run  through  the  solution  to  prevent 
bumping.  Thereupon  the  acid  fluid  is  siphoned  off  and 
the  fats  arc  again  boiled  with  water.  The  acid  liquor  is 
again  siphoned  off,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
liquid  siphoned  off  no  longer  reacts  acid.  The  acids  are  lil- 
tercd  on   a  hot-water  funnel  through  a  dry  filter  and  are 
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acctylized  by  boiling  for  2  hours  with  an  equal  volume  of 
acetic  anhydride  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  con- 
denser. The  contents  of  the  flask  are  poured  into  a  beaker  of 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  mixed  with  500  to  600  cubic 
centimeters  of  water  and  boiled  for  ^  hour.  As  before,  car- 
bonic-acid gas  is  conducted  through  a  tube  extending  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
time  mentioned,  the  water  is  siphoned  off,  and  the  boiling 
with  fresh  portions  of  water  is  repeated  three  times,  whereby 
all  acetic  acid  is  removed.  Finally,  the  acetylized  acids  are 
filtered  in  an  air  bath  at  about  80°  through  a  dry  filter.  In 
a  portion  of  the  acctylized  acids,  the  saponification  number 
is  determined,  as  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cles. This  gives  the  acetyl  saponification  number.  In  another 
portion,  the  acetyl  acid  number  is  determined  as  described  in 
Art.  307,  in  the  method  for  acid  number.  The  difference 
between  the  two  gives  the  acetyl  number.  If  a  fat  contains 
no  fatty  oxacids,  its  acetyl  number  will  equal  zero. 


ACID  XUMBEU. 

207.  Determination  of  Acid  Kiimber. — Acidity  in 
oil  is  generally  due  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  oil 
with  liberation  of  fatty  acids.  These  latter  act  as  corrosive 
agents,  attacking  the  metal  bearings  of  machinery,  forming 
metallic  soaps  and  producing  gumming  and  thickening  of 
the  lubricant. 

Properly  refined  mineral  oils  are  free  from  acidity,  but 
nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  oils  possess  it  more  or  less. 
In  palm  oil,  for  instance,  the  free  fatty  acids  vary  from 
12  to  80  per  cent.,  and,  in  olive  oil,  from  2.2  to  25.1  per 
cent,  of  free  acid  (oleic)  has  been  found. 

Oleic  acid  cannot,  of  course,  be  present  as  a  constituent  of 
a  pure  mineral  oil;  still  the  acid  test  should  be  made,  since 
poorly  refined  mineral  oils  are  liable  to  contain  small 
amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  process  of  refining. 

About  10  grams  of  the  substance  under  examination  are 
slightly  heated  in  a  flask  with  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of 
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pure,  acid-free,  95-per-cent  alcohol,  while  the  liquid  is 
agitated.  On  cooling,  phenol  phthalein  is  added,  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  half-normal  alkali  until  the  red  color 
appears.  The  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydrate 
required,  calculated  to  1  gram  of  the  substanoe,  yields  the 
acid  number.  When  free  fatty  acids  arerused,  the  acid  num- 
ber is  identical  with  the  sapoxidfication  number. 

Frequently,  the  acid  number  of  a  substance  is  expressed 
in  Burstyn  degrees.  These  express  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  normal  alkali  necessary  to  combine  with  the 
free  adds  present  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  substance. 


OOI/>B  BBACnOKS  OF  OII^. 

208.  Many  fatty  oils,  when  treated  with  chemical 
reagents,  very  often  produce  strongly  colored  products.  To 
a  certain  extent,  these  color  reactions  are  characteristic  of 
the  oils  by  which  they  are  produced,  and,  hence,  may  be 
employed  for  their  identification.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  albuminous,  resinous,  and  other  foreign 
matters,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  color  reactions  in  most 
cases  depend,  are  more  or  less  completely  removed  or  modi- 
fied by  the  process  employed  for  refining  oil.  Hence,  con- 
siderable variations  are  observed  in  the  behavior  of  different 
samples  of  oil  with  the  same  reagent,  and  the  value  of  the 
reactions  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  oils.  Still 
less  are  the  indications  to  be  trusted  when  mixed  oils  are 
examined.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  color  tests, 
when  carefully  applied,  are  often  capable  of  furnishing  valu- 
able information,  and  sometimes  render  the  positive  identi- 
fication of  an  oil,  or  its  detection  in  a  mixture,  possible, 
when  no  other  means  are  available. 

The  reactions  with  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are 
the  most  valuable;  it  is  advisable,  in  employing  color  tests, 
to  examine  specimens  of  oils  of  known  purity  side  by  side 
with  the  sample,  instead  of  trusting  too  implicitly  the  reac- 
tions described. 
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TABIiE  7. 

COLOR  REACTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS. 


Name  of  Oil. 

1  or  2  Drops  of  Strong  Sulphuric  Acid  to  ao  of  Oil. 

Before  Stirring. 

After  Stirring. 

•    Olive  oil 

Yellow,  green,  or  pale 
brown. 

Light  brown,  or  olive 
green. 

Almond  oil 

Colorless,  or  yellow. 

Dark  yellow,  olive,  or 
brown. 

Arachis  oil 

Grayish        yellow       to 
orange. 

Greenish,    or     reddish 

brown. 

Rape-seed  oil,  crude 

Green  with  brown  rings 

Bright  green,  turning 
brownish. 

Rape-seed  oil,refined 

Yellow,     with     red    or 
brown  rings. 

Brown. 

Mustard  oil 

Dark        vellow.        with  Reddish  brown. 

orange  streaks. 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude 

Very  bright  red. 

Dark  red,  nearly  black. 

Cottonseed    oil,    re- 
fined   

Reddish  brown. 

Dark  reddish  brown. 

Niger-seed  oil 

Yellow,  with  brown  clot 

Reddish  or  greenish 
brown. 

Poppy-seed  oil 

Yellow  spot,  with  orange 
streaks  or  rings. 

Olivt;  or  reddish  brown. 

Linseed  oil,  raw 

Hard  brown  or  greenish 
brown  clot. 

Mottled,  dark  brown. 

1 
Linseed  oil,  boiled. .  Hard  brown  clot. 

Mottled,  dark  brown. 

Castor  oil 

Yellow  to  pale  brown. 

Nearly  colorless,  or  pale 
brown. 

"n 
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.  Breenish     yellow, 
brownish  with  brown 
atreaks. 


or  Uottled  or  ^itybrowti. 


.  Red,  tnming  violet. 


.  Orange  apot,  with  pur-  B 

pleBtrealM. 
.  Daik    red    spot,    with  F 

pniple  streaks. 
.  Pure  brown  spot,  with 

taint  jtiSUnr  ring. 


PnrplB,     ehnaging    to 
reddish       or       doik 


COLOB  BKACnOira  OF  HTDBOCABBON  OZUL 


Petroleum      lubrica- 
ting oil 


Siiu.1c  lubricating  o 


Uark  reddish  brown. 


Kusin  oil,  pale Mahogany  brown. 


Dark  brown,  with  pur- 
ple fluorescence. 

Red  brown,  with  pur- 
ple fluorescence. 


809.  eulphurio-Acld  Color  Test.— Of  color  tests,  that 
with  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  readily  applied.  Table  7  shows  the  effect  produced  on 
placing  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  center  of  about 
20  drops  of  the  oil,  and  observing  the  color  both  before  and 
after  stirring.  Tlie  reactions  described  include  those  pro- 
duced by  the  majority  of  hydrocarbon  oils.  As  already 
stated,  the  colors  produced  by  different  samples  of  the  same 
kind  of  oil  are  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
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The  reactions  of  oils  ^^ith  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  are 
sometimes  complicated  or  rendered  indistinct  by  the  char- 
ring action  exerted  by  the  reagent.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  dissolving  1  drop  of  the  oil  in  20  drops  of  carbon  disul- 
phide,  and  agitating  the  solution  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Whale  oil,  thus  treated,  gives  a  fine  violet  coloration, 
quickly  changing  to  brown;  whereas,  with  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  a  mere  red  or  reddish-brown  color  changing  to  brown 
or  black  is  obtained. 

310.  Nitric- Add  Color  Test. — The  color  reactions  of 
oils  with  nitric  acid  are  sometimes  characteristic,  especially 
in  the  case  of  seed  oils.  The  test  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  in  various  ways,  but  perhaps  those  methods  that 
combine  observations  of  the  color  and  the  character  of  the 
elaidin  are  to  be  preferred.  Thus,  O.  Bach  agitates  5  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  sample  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric 
acid,  Sp.  Gr.  1.30.  After  noting  any  coloration,  the  mixture 
is  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  5  minutes  and  the  effect 
again  observed.  A  more  or  less  violent  reaction  often  occurs 
on  heating,  even  resulting,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  sesame 
oils,  in  the  mixture  being  projected  from  the  tube.  The 
results  of  this  method,  obtained  by  Bach,  are  given  in  Table  8. 


TAIU^K  8. 


Oil. 


Olive  oil 

Arachis  oil . . . 
Rape-seed  oil. 
Sesame  oil. . . . 
Sunflower  oil. 
Cottonseed  oil 
Castor  oil 


After  Agitation 

With  Nitric 

Acid. 


Pale  green 

Pale  rose 

Pale  rose 

White 

Dirty  white 

Yellowish  brown 

Pale  rose 


After  Heating 

For 

5  Minutes. 


Orange  yellow 
Brownish  yellow 
Oiange  yellow 
Brownish  vellow 
Reddish  yellow 
Reddish  brown 
Golden  yellow 


After  Stand- 
ing 12  to 
18  Hours. 

Solid 

Solid 

Solid 

Liquid 

Buttery 

Buttery 

Buttery 


A  similar  test  has  been  described  by  Massie,  who  agitates 
10  grams  of  the  oil  with  5  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid, 
Sp.  Gr.  1.40,  and  1  gram  of  mercury,  and  observes  the  color 
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of  the  product  after  1  hour,  and  also  the  time  required  for  solid- 
ification.    The  results  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  9. 

TABIiE  O. 


OiL 

Coloration. 

Minutes  for 
Solidification. 

Olive  oil 

Pale  yellowish  green 

White 

White 

Pale  reddish 

Rose 

Orange 

Orange  red 

Yellowish  orange 

Reddish  orange 

Red 

60 

Hazelnut  oil 

60 

Almond  oil 

90 

Arachis  oil 

105 

Aoricot  oil 

105 

RaDe-seed  oil 

200 

Cottonseed  oil 

Sesame  oil 

106 
160 

Beechnut  oil 

360 

Poppy-seed  oil 

Fluid 

211.    19'ltrlo  and  Sulplmrio   Add  Color    Test. — A 

mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1  drop  to  10  drops  of  the  oil,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  H.  Meyer  as  a  color  test  for  certain  fish  oils.  The 
following  reactions  were  obtained  with  this  test : 

TABIiE  10. 


Oil. 

Sp.  C.r.  of 
bam  pie. 

Before  Stirring. 

After  Stirring. 

Cod-liver  oil . . 

.9290 

Violet,  quickly  becom- 
ing rose  red. 

Rose  red,  changing  to 
light  brown. 

Hake-livor  oil. 

.9270 

Dark  violet,  changing 
to  dark  brown. 

Brownish  violet,  chan- 
ging to  light  brown. 

Skatc-livcr  oil. 

.9320 

Light  violet,  changing 
to  brown. 

Brownish  violet,  chan- 
ging to  brown. 

Shark-liver  oil 

.9285 

Light     brown,      with 
spots  of  red. 

Light  brown,  becom- 
ing darker. 

Hcrrinj^  oil. . . 

.9326 

Brown. 

Dark  brown. 

Sprat  oil 

.9284 

Light  brown. 

Unchanged. 

Seal  oil 

.9245 

Light  brown. 

Lemon  yellow,  chan- 
gring  to  emerald  green 
and  bluish  green. 

Whale  oil 1     .OaOl 

1 

Light  brown. 

Darker. 
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CliASSIFICATION  OF  FATS. 

212.  Fats  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  liquid 
fats  and  solid  fats.  The  former  are  again  subdivided  into 
four  subsidiary  classes,  viz. ,  drying  oils,  non-dry ing  oils^  Jish 
oils,  QxA  fluid  waxes, 

LIQUID   FATS. 

213.  Drying  Oils. — Many  oils  thicken  on  exposure  to 
air,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  gradually  diy  up 
into  yellowish,  transparent  varnishes  or  resins,  thereby 
absorbing  considerable  oxygen ;  they  mainly  consist  of 
glycerides  of  linoleic  acid,  but  they  do  not  yield  ehiidin. 
Oils  that  possess  this  property  are  termed  drying  oIIh. 

214.  Non-DryinsT  Oils. — These  oils  contain  much 
olein,  and  dry  \\4th  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  air  or  at 
higher  temperatures.  They  absorb  only  small  quantities  of 
oxygen,  but  form  elaidin. 

215.  Fish  Oils. — Fish  oils  are  obtained  from  the  fat  of 
fish;  they  absorb  considerable  quantities  of  oxy^^cn,  but  do 
not  dry  up  to  a  varnish  on  exposure  to  air,  and  yield  little 
or  no  elaidin.  They  give  intense  colorations  with  caustic 
soda,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  of 
which  that  obtained  with  the  latter  acid  serves  conditionally 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  warm- 
ing 5  volumes  of  oil  with  I  volume  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 
By  this  treatment,  all  fish  oils,  whether  mixed  or  not,  give 
an  intense  red,  brown-red,  or  brown-black  shade. 

216.  Fluid  Waxes. — Fluid  >vaxos  obtained  from  the 
oil  of  marine  animals  consist  mainly  of  esters  of  monatomic 
alcohols,  and  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  glycerides. 
They  are,  like  true  waxes,  only  partially  saponifiable,  and 
possess,  in  consequence,  a  very  low  saponification  number. 
The  unsaponified  portion  is  solid  and  con.sists  of  monatomic 
alcohols.  They  contain  only  GO  to  Go  |x;r  cent,  fatty  acids, 
as  against  95  per  cent,  in  other  oils.    They  absorb  very  little 
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oxygen  when  exposed  to  air,  do  not  diy  to  a  Tarnish,  and 
give  no  elaidin. 

S17.     BecoBnltlon  otliTjtng  and  Kon-Diylng  Oils. 

For  testing  drying  properties  of  oil,  a  definite  number  of 
drops  of  the  sample  may  be  placed  in  a  watch  glass  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  100°  for  from  13  to 
24  hours,  side  by  side  with  samples  of  oil  of  known  purity. 
Olive  oil  will  scarcely  be  affected  by  such  treatment,  and 
rape  oil  will  only  thicken  somewhat  Cottonseed  <nl  vrill  be 
considerably  affected,  while  good  linseed  (ril  will  form  a  hard 
skin  or  varnish,  that  can  only  be  mptnred  with  difficulty  by 
pressure  with  the  finger.  In  some  respects,  a  preferable 
plan  is  to  flood  a  thin  piece  of  glass  with  the  oiL  The  glass 
with  the  adhering  film  of  oil  is  then  kept  at  100°  and  the 
progress  of  drying  watched  by  touching,  at  interval^  succes- 
sive parts  of  the  plate  with  the  finger. 

These  methods  require,  however,  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
the  determinations  hardly  furnish  a  sure  means  of  recogni- 
tion, so  that  the  claidin  reaction  is  preferable  in  any  case. 

318.  Elaiain  Reaction. — When  oleic  acid  is  treated 
with  a  few  bubbles  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  it  is  gradually 
changed  into  the  isomeric  body,  elaidic  acid,  which  is  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Olein  undergoes  a  similar  change 
with  production  of  the  solid  isomeric  elaidin,  as  also  do  such 
oils  as  consist  of  olein  in  a  state  of  approximate  purity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  drying  oils,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
the  glycerides  of  linoleic  acids,  are  not  visibly  affected  by 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  Oils  that  probably  consist 
of  mixtures  of  olein  with  more  or  less  linolein  give  less 
solid  products  with  nitrous  acid  than  the  approximately 
pure  oleins. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  the  elaidin  reaction,  due 
to  Poutet,  has  been  studied  by  Archbutt,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best. 

Mercury  to  the  amount  of  1  cubic  centimeter  should  be 
dissolved   in  12  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  l.ii 
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Sp.  Gr. ;  2  cubic  centimeters  of  the  freshly  made,  dark-green 
solution  is  then  shaken  into  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle 
with  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  the 
shaking  repeated  every  10  minutes  during  2  hours.  When 
treated  in  this  manner,  oils  consisting  of  approximately  pure 
olein,  or  of  mixtures  of  olein  with  the  solid  esters,  such  as 
palmitin  and  stearin,  give  a  solid  product  of  greater  or  less 
consistency.  Olive  oil  is  remarkable  for  the  canary,  or  lemon- 
yellow,  color  and  great  firmness  of  the  elaidin  yielded  by  it. 
After  24  hours,  the  hardness  of  the  product  is  such  that  it  is 
impervious  to  a  glass  rod,  and  sometimes  rings  when  struck 
with  it,  but  this  characteristic  is  also  possessed  by  the  elaidins 
yielded  by  arachis  and  lard  oils.  In  making  the  elaidin  test, 
it  is  important  to  note  the  time  required  to  obtain  a  solid 
product  that  will  not  move  on  shaking  the  bottle,  as  well  as 
the  time  required  for  its  ultimate  consistency.  Also,  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible, 
or  erratic  results  may  be  obtained,  and  comparison  of  differ- 
ent oils  becomes  impossible. 

The  behavior  9f  the  various  more  important  liquid  fats 
is  as  follows:  A  hard  mass  is  yielded  by  olive,  almond, 
lard,  sperm,  and  sometimes  neat's-foot  and  arachis  oils.  A 
product  of  the  consistency  of  butter  is  given  by  neat's-foot, 
mustard,  and  sometimes  by  arachis,  sperm,  and  rape  oils.  A 
pasty  or  buttery  mass  that  separates  from  a  fluid  portion  is 
yielded  by  rape,  sesame,  cottonseed,  simflower,  niger-secd, 
cod-liver,  seal,  whale,  or  porpoise  oil.  Liquid  products  are 
yielded  by  linseed,  hemp-seed,  walnut,  and  other  drying  oils. 

!319»  Maumene's  Test,  —  This  test  depends  on  the 
phenomenon  that  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  drying  oils, 
heats  up  considerably  more  than  with  the  non-drying  oils. 
The  following  method  of  performing  Maumend's  test  is 
that  recommended  by  Archbutt  and  has  been  successfully 
employed  by  the  writer: 

Into  a  beaker  of  200  cubic  centimeters  capacity  is  weighed 
50  grams  of  the  oil  under  examination,  and  the  beaker 
immersed  in  a  capacious  vessel  of  water,  together  with  a 
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bottle  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  until  they  are  both  at  the 
same  temperature,  which  should  not  be  far  from  20°.  The 
beaker  containing  tlie  oil  is  then  wiped,  and  placed  in  a 
cotton-wool  nest  previously  made  for  it  in  a  cardboard 
box  or  wide  beaker.  The  immersed  thennonieter  is  then 
obser\ed,  and  the  temperature  recorded;  10  cubic  centime- 
ters of  the  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  should  then  be  with< 
drawn  from  the  bottle  with  a  pipette,  and  allowed  to  run 
into  the  oil.  During  the  addition  of  the  acid,  which  should 
occupy  about  1  minute,  the  mixture  must  be  constantly 
stirred  with  the  thermometer,  and  the  agitation  continued 
until  no  further  rise  of  temperature  ensues.  This  point  i» 
readily  observed,  as  the  indication  remains  constant  for  1  or 
2  minutes,  and  the  temperature  then  begins  to  fall.  Should 
the  rise  equal  more  than  70",  dr>-ing  oils  can  be  considered 
present  with  certainty.  As  an  example,  olive  oil  shows  a 
rise  of  41°  to  43°  in  temperature,  rape  oil  51°  to  60",  and 
linseed  oil  10-1°  to  111°. 

330.  Iodine  Namber. — The  non-drying  oils  possess 
lower  iodine  numbers  than  the  drying  oils.  The  iodine 
number,  in  consequence,  serves  as  a  convenient  and  safe 
means  of. identification,  providing  that  fish  oils  are  absent. 
These  are  non-drying,  and  yet  possess  a  high  iodine  number. 


SOLID  FATS. 

221.     The  recognition  of  the  solid  fats  is  accomplished 

chiefly  by  the  {a)  determination  of  specific  gravity;  {/>)  deter- 
mination of  melting  and  solidification  points;  (c)  behavior  in 
the  refractometer;  (d)  determination  of  saponification  and 
iodine  numbers;  (f)  determination  of  volatile  fatty  acids  by 
the  Reichert-Meissl  number, 

233.  epeoifle  Gravity.— The  specific  gravity  may  be 
conveniently  determined  by  the  method  of  Gintl,  who  uses  a 
small  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  flask,  the  opening  of  which 
may  be  closed  with  a  ground-glass  plate.     When  filling  in 
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the  molten  fat,  an  excess  is  allowed  to  remain  above  the  top. 
After  cooling,  the  plate  is  slipped  on  and  screwed  down. 
The  excess  is  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  petroleum  ether. 
The  weight  of  an  empty  flask,  a  flask  filled  with  water  at 
15.5°,  and  a  flask  filled  with  the  cooled  fat  are  determined 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fat  is 
obtained  by  dividing  its  weight  by  that  of  the  water.  For 
example : 

Weight  of  flask,  dry 10.0197  grams. 

Weight  of  flask,  plus  water 37.3412  grams. 

Weight  of  water 27.3215  grams. 

Weight  of  flask,  plus  fat 34.6111  grams. 

Weight  of  fat 24.5914  grams. 

Specific  gravity  =  24.5014-4-27.3215  =  .90008. 

According  to  the  method  of  Hagcr  for  the  determination 
of  specific  gravity,  the  molten  fat  is  drawn  up  into  a  pipette, 
from  which  it  is  allowed  to  drop  slowly  from  the  height  of 
1  inch  into  a  glass  dish  filled  with  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol. The  solidified  drops  are  placed  in  the  liquids,  which 
serve  to  determine  specific  gravity.  For  densities  less 
than  water,  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  is  used;  and,  for 
greater  densities,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  or  alcohol 
is  used.  Glycerine  or  glycerine  and  water  are  added  until 
the  drop  just  floats  on  the  liquid,  which  is  set  in  rotation. 
Finally,  the  liquid  is  poured  through  glass  wool,  and  the 
specific  gravity,  which  is  ecjual  to  that  of  tlie  fat,  is  then 
determined  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  or  pycnometer. 

The  great  objection  to  this  otherwise  very  ingenious 
method  is  that  fat  and  waxes  that  have  inidcrgone  sudden 
cooling  have,  verj'  often,  abnormal  specific  gravities;  hence, 
the  results  cannot  be  too  strictly  relied  on. 

323.  Molting  and  Solidlfleatioii  l»oints.— Full  direc- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  melting  and  solidification 
points  will  be  given  in  the  discussion  of  tallow  and  waxes. 

224.  IJeliavior  in  tlio  Ilofraetoinoter. — Valuable 
indications  as  to  the  identity  and  purity  of  fats  and  oils, 
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especially  butter  Eat,  may  be  gained  from  the  determination 
of  the  refractive  index.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
Abba's  refractometer,  shown  in  Fig.  44,  observing  the  tota 


reflection  that  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fat  or  oil  placed 
between  prisms  of  a  more  highly  refractive  substance  pro- 
duces in  transmitting  light.  The  following  description  of 
the  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  taken  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

A  piece  of  fine  tissue  paper,  3  centimeters  in  length  by 
1.5  centimeters  in  width,  is  placed  on  the  lower  of  the  two 
prisms  of  the  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  On  this 
paper  are  placed  3  or  3  drops  of  the  fat  or  oil,  and  the  upper 
prism  is  carefully  fixed  in  position,  so  as  not  to  move  the 
paper  from  its  place.  In  charging  the  apparatus  with  the  oil 
in  this  way,  it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  After  the 
paper  holding  the  fatty  substance  is  secured  by  replacing  the 
upper  prism,  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  its  normal  position 
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and  the  index  moved  until  the  light  directed  through  the 
apparatus  by  the  mirror  shows  the  field  of  vision  divided 
into  dark  and  light  portions.  The  dispersion  apparatus  a  is 
now  turned  until  the  rainbow  colors  on  the  part  between  the 
dark  and  light  fields  have  disappeared.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  the  telescope  b  (the  eyepiece  of  the  apparatus)  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  the  cross-lines  of  the  field  of  vision  dis- 
tinctly into  focus.  The  index  c  of  the  apparatus  is  now 
moved  back  and  forth  until  the  line  of  the  two  fields  of 
vision  falls  exactly  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross-lines.  The 
refractive  index  of  the  fat  under  examination  is  then  read 
directly  on  the  scale  d  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  first  reading,  the  dispersion 
apparatus  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  180°  until  the  colors 
have  again  disappeared,  and,  after  adjustment,  the  scale  of 
the  instrument  again  read.  These  two  readings  should  nearly 
coincide,  and  their  mean  is  the  true  reading  of  the  fat  under 
examination. 

For  butter  fats,  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  f?U  below  30°. 
For  reducing  the  results  obtained  to  a  standard  tempera- 
ture, say  25",  the  factor  .000176  should  be  employed.  As 
the  temperature  rises  the  refractive  index  falls.  For 
example : 

Refractive  index  of  a  butter  fat  determined  at  32.4° 
=  1.4540,  reduced  to  25°  as  follows:  32.4-25  =  7.4; 
.000176X7.4  =  .0013;  then,  1.4540  +  .0()13  =  1.4553. 

The  instrument  used  should  be  set  with  distilled  water  at 
18°,  the  theoretical  refractive  index  of  water  at  that  tempera- 
ture being  1.333.  In  the  determination  <^ivcn  in  the  exam- 
ple, the  refractive  index  of  pure  water  measured  1.3300; 
hence,  the  given  number  should  be  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  .0030,  making  the  corrected  index  of  the  butter  fat  men- 
tioned, at  the  temperature  given,  1.-1583. 

225.  The  following  numbers  in  Table  11  show  the 
refractive  indexes  for  some  of  the  more  common  oils,  that  of 
water  being  taken  as  1.333  at  18°. 
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TABLE  11. 


N«m.. 

Tempcro- 

Refractive 
Index. 

Calculatird 
few  35°. 

Olive  oil  (France) 

Olive  oil  (California) 

t6 .  fi" 
25.4° 

■U.S" 

25.3° 

84.  S" 
20.8= 
25.4" 
27.3° 

86.  a- 

1.4073 
1.4«r7 
1.4722 

1.4703 
1.4718 
1.4728 
1.4710 
1.4771 
1 .  40ii7 
1.4B96 

1.4GT7 
1.4r.78 
1   4721 

!   4719 

1  4716 

220.     Volatile    Fatty    Ae!<l«.— A    useful    method    of 

examining  fats  and  oils  consists  in  determining  the  amount 
o£  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
These  are  determined  by  the  Reichert-Meissl  number,  which 
represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  one-tenth 
normal  alkali  that  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  5  grams  of  fat. 

About  5  grams  of  fat  are  placed  in  a  200  to  300  cubic- 
centimeter  flask  on  a  water  bath  to  which  about  2  grams  of 
potassium  hydrate  in  sticks,  chemically  pure  by  alcohol,  and 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  added, 
and  the  whole  saponified,  shaking  the  flask  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. After  complete  saponification,  the  heat  is  increased 
and  the  alcohol  volatilized  until  a  thick  soap  only  remains 
in  the  flask.  This  is  dissolved  by  heating  gently  with 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  water;  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  10)  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice 
stone  are  added  and  the  flask  eonnected,  by  means  of  a  bulb 
tube,  with  a  Liebig  condenser.  It  is  first  heated  with  a  small 
flame  until  the  fats  have  melted  to  a  clear  layer,  after  which 
it  is  distilled  and  exactly  110  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate 
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are  collected  in  a  flask  graduated  thus.  The  time  of  distil- 
lation should  be  so  regulated  that  it  does  not  occupy  less 
than  30  minutes.  After  thoroughly  shaking  up  the  contents 
of  the  flask,  100  cubic  centimeters  are  filtered  off  into  a  meas- 
uring flask  or  cylinder,  transferred  to  a  beaker  of  appropriate 

size,  and  titrated  with  —  alkali,  using  phenol-phthalein  as 

an  indicator.  The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  increased  one- 
tenth  and  calculated  on  exactly  5  grams  of  fat. 

The  Reichert-Meissl  method  is  very  frequently  used  to 
identify  butter  and  cocoanut  oils.  Butter  has  a  number 
ranging  from  2G  to  29 ;  cocoanut  oil,  7. 

227.  Detection  of  Hydrocarbon  Oils. — The  exten- 
sive and  cheap  production  of  various  hydrocarbon  oils  suit- 
able for  lubricating  purposes  has  resulted  in  their  being 
largely  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  animal  and  vege- 
table oils.  The  hydrocarbons  most  commonly  employed 
are: 

1.  Those  produced  from  petroleum  and  by  distillation  of 
bituminous  shale. 

2.  Those  produced  by  the  distillation  of  common  rosin. 

3.  Neutral  coal  oil,  being  the  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  boiling  above  170°. 

4.  Solid  paraffin,  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  bees- 
wax and  spermaceti,  and  used  in  admixture  with  stearic  acid 
for  making  candles. 

The  presence  of  hydrocarbons  in  fats  and  fatty  oils  is 
detected  (1)  by  the  altered  density  of  the  sample,  which  is 
decreased  by  members  of  the  first  class  and  increased  by 
rosin  and  coal-tar  products;  (2)  by  the  lowering  of  the  flash- 
ing and  boiling  point;  (3)  by  the  fluorescence  of  members  of 
the  first  two  classes;  (4)  and  by  the  incomplete  saponifica- 
tion by  alkalies.  The  taste  and  odor,  on  heating,  are  also 
valuable  indications. 

Specific  gravity  is  a  character  of  some  little  value  for 
detecting  and  approximately  estimating  hj'drocarbon,  but 
in  practice  the  indications  obtained  are  apt  to  be  rendered 


valueless  by  the  employment  of  a  mixture  that  has  the  same 
density  as  the  oil  to  be  adulterated. 

The  teudency  of  ft  hydrocarbon  is  to  reduce  the  flashing 
and  boiling  points  of  the  fixed  oil,  and.  in  some  cases,  a  dis- 
tinct separation  may  be  effected  by  fractional  distillation. 

Fluoresceucc  is  a  fharacler  of  considerable  value  for 
detecting  tlie  presence  of  hydrocarbons.  If  undoubtedly 
flnorescent,  the  sample  certainly  contains  some  hydrocar- 
bon, but  the  converse  is  not  strictly  true,  as  the  flnorescence 
of  some  varieties  can  be  destroyed  by  treatment,  and  some 
hydrocarbons  possess  no  fluorescence  whatever.  Most  of 
the  hydrocarbons  employed  for  lubricating  purposes  are 
strongly  fluorescent,  and  the  many  others  become  so  on 
treatment  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
A  hydrocarbon  possessing  strong  fluorescence  maybe  evi- 
dent in  presence  of  a  verj'  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil;  but, 
if  any  doubt  exists,  the  hydrocarbon  should  be  isolated  in 
the  manner  described  further  on. 

The  fluorescence  may  usually  b:^  seen  by  holding  a.  test 
tube  filled  with  the  oil  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  a 
window,  and  looking  at  the  sides  of  the  test  tube  from  above. 
A  better  method,  perhaps,  is  to  lay  a  glass  rod,  previously 
dipped  in  the  oil,  down  on  a  table  in  front  of  a  window,  so 
that  the  oily  end  of  the  rod  shall  project  over  the  end  of  the 
edge  of  the  tabic,  and  be  seen  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  floor.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  thick  streak  of  the 
oil  on  a  piece  of  black  marble,  or  glass  plate,  smoked  at  the 
back,  and  to  place  the  streaked  surface  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  front  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  a  well  lighted  win- 
dow. Examined  in  this  manner,  very  slight  fluorescence  is 
readily  perceptible.  If  at  all  turbid,  the  oil  should  be  fil- 
tered before  applying  the  test,  as  the  reflection  of  light  from 
minute  floating  particles  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  tme  fluor- 
escence. In  some  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  dilute  the  oil  with 
ether,  to  which  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  mineral  oil 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  strong  blue  fluorescence.  TMs  is 
useful  in  the  examination  of  very  dark  oils,  as  the  color 
is  reduced  without  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescence  being 
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correspondingly  decreased.  If  the  oil  is  very  dark,  for  exam- 
ple, a  dark  Gallipolio  or  brown  rape-seed  oil,  it  should  be 
first  refined  by  agitating  it  successively  with  small  propor- 
tions of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  subsequently  filtering.  In  some  cases, 
decolorization  may  be  effected  by  warming  the  oil  and  agita- 
ting it  with  freshly  burnt  animal  charcoal,  the  liquid  being 
subsequently  filtered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fluorescence  is  not  perceptible 
by  gas  light,  but  may  be  brought  out  by  burning  a  piece  of 
magnesiiun  ribbon  in  the  proper  position. 

!3!38»     Quantitative  Estimation  of  Hydrocarbon  Oils. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  mixtures  of  fat  or  fatty  oils  with 
hydrocarbons  is  best  carried  out  by  the  following  method, 
which  combines  rapidity,  certainty,  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
general  applicability,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the 
hydrocarbons  in  a  condition  for  further  examination. 

The  hydrocarbons  that  are  to  be  determined  are  all  unaf- 
fected by  alkalies,  whereas  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
waxes  undergo  saponification.  If  potash  or  soda  is  employed, 
the  resultant  soap  is  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  hydrocarbons, 
though  insoluble  in  water  and  unaffected  by  alkalies,  dis- 
solve with  greater  or  less  facility  in  concentrated  solution  of 
soap  and  are  very  imperfectly  separated  on  dilution.  They 
may,  however,  be  dissolved  out  from  the  dry  soap  by  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene  or  petroleum  spirit. 
In  some  cases,  a  good  separation  is  obtainable,  but,  in  others, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  soap  passes  into  solution,  espe- 
cially if  the  solvent  is  employed  at  a  temperature  approach- 
ing the  boiling  point.  This  tendency  of  the  soap  to  undergo 
solution  may  be  avoided  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution 
with  the  solvent  instead  of  the  dry  soap. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  manipulation:  Of  the 
sample  5  grams  are  saponified  by  alcoholic  alkali,  the  solu- 
tion partly  freed  from  alcohol,  and  transferred  to  a  separator 
of  about  200  cubic  centimeters  capacity,  Fhown  in  Fig.  45, 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  a  below  and  a  stopper  b  at  the 


top.  The  tube  below  the  stop-cock  shonld  be  grotmd  or 
filed  off  obliquely,  bo  as  to  |tfevent  any  liquid  remaining  in 
it  The  liquid  is  dilated  with  water  until  it  measores  from 
70  to  100  cubic  centimeters.  From  SO  to 
60  cubic  centimeters  of  ether  should  be  next 
added,  the  stopper  inserted,  the  liqtads  thor- 
oughly ahakm  and  allowed  to  rest  f<»'  a  few 
minates.  As  a  rule,  two  well  defined  layen 
will  form,  the  lower  one  brownish,  consi^ing 
oi  the  aqueoDS  solntiott  <^  Boap,  the  upper 
ff^^-^  ^k  <tf  ether,  ccntaining  any  hydrocarbon  in  soln- 
^'  ^  *  tion.  Separation  does  not  always  occnr  read- 
ily, the  liquid  remaining  apparently  homogene- 
ous, M*  «u»««r>^tig  a  gelatinous  connstency. 

In  such  cases,  separation  may  be  induced 
'  by  thoroughly  cooling  the  c<»itent8  of  the 
separattH-,  \tf  addii^  caustic-soda  solution,  by 
sibling  more  ether  and  reagitating ;  or,  if  ail 
these  means  fidl,  a  few  cuWc  centimeters  of 
alcohol  may  be  added,  and  a  gentle  rotary 
movement  imparted  to  the  liquid,  avoiding 
complete  admixture,  when  a  rapid  separation 
of  the  ethereal  layer  almost  invariably  occurs. 
The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  run  through  the 
Fic.  15,  top  into  a  beaker.     About   10   cubic  centi- 

meters of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  caustic-alkali  solution 
are  added  to  the  ether  that  remains  in  the  separator  and 
the  whole  agitated.  The  washings  are  then  run  off  in  their 
turn,  and,  after  repeating  the  treatment  with  water,  whi^h 
is  removed  by  the  tap  as  before,  the  ethereal  solution  is 
poured  off  through  the  mouth  into  a  weighed  flask.  The  aque- 
ous liquid  and  washings  are  then  returned  to  the  separator 
and  agitated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  ether,  which  is  washed 
and  poured  into  the  flask  as  before.  The  agitation  of  the 
soap  solution  is  repeated  once  more,  when  the  extraction  cf 
hydrocarbon  oil  will  be  complete. 

The  ethereal  solution  will  usually  he  strongly  fluorescent 
The  flask  containing  it  is  attached  to  a  condensing  arrange- 
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ment,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  distilled  off  by  immers- 
ing the  flask  in  boiling  water.  When  distillation  has  ceased, 
the  condenser  is  detached  and  the  flask  placed  on  top  of  a 
drying  oven,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  ether  is  soon  dissipjitcd. 
Sometimes  the  hydrocarbon  will  contain  globules  of  water, 
in  which  case  the  flask  should  be  held  horizontally,  and  rota- 
ted rapidly,  so  as  to  spread  the  oil  over  the  sides  in  a  very 
thin  layer  and  facilitate  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  When 
no  more  water  is  visible  and  the  smell  of  ether  is  only  faintly 
perceptible,  the  flask  is  placed  on  its  side  in  the  dr\Hlng  o\'en 
for  10  to  15  minutes  and  weighed,  when  the  increase  of  weight 
over  the  original  tare  gives  the  amount  of  hydrocarbon  oil 
extracted.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  constant 
weight  by  the  means  just  indicated.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of 
heating  the  flask  on  the  drying  oven,  it  should  be  kept  on  the 
bath  of  boiling  water,  and  a  moderate  current  of  air,  filtered  by 
passing  it  through  a  tube  containing  cotton  wool,  should  be 
blown  through  it  by  a  second  tube  passing  through  the  cork. 
The  fittings  are  then  detached,  and  the  flask  heated  for  a  short 
time  in  the  drying  oven  to  constant  weight.  Prolonged  lieating 
should  be  avoided,  as  many  hydrocarbons  are  sensibly  vohitile 
at  100°.  

EXAMINATION    OF   <H)MMON    FAT8. 

!3!39»  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  lay 
out  hard-and-fast  schemes  of  analysis  that  will  meet  all  rc(|uire- 
ments  and  fit  for  all  cases,  and,  in  the  folio win^^  articles,  only 
indications  and  hints  are  given  to  assist  the  student.  He  will 
have  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  assisted  by  what  he  has 
learned  so  far,  as  to  how  he  must  ])r()cee(l  in  each  particular 
case,  and  he  will  have  to  refer  to  works  on  analysis  that  treat 
especially  on  the  analysis  of  oil,  adulteration  of  commercial  and 
food  products,  etc. 

OLIVK   OIL. 

230.  Olive  oil  is  the  extraction  product  of  the  fruit  of 
the  olive.  It  varies  somewhat  in  its  ])hysieal  properties 
according  to  quality.     The  finest  kinds  have  a  pale-yellow 
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color  witli  a  tinge  of  green,  are  almost  entirely  odorless,  and 
have  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste ;  while  inferior  kinds  have 
a  greenish- yellow  to  browni8b-red  color,  an  unfdeasant  odor, 
and  a  decided  acrid  af  tei'taste. 

Olive  oili^  a  lypo  of  the  n  on -drj'ing  vegetable  oils;  it  does 
not  thicken  to  any  extent  when  exposed  to  air,  but  gradually 
becomes  rancid,  a  change  that  seems  to  be  dependent,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  and 
jnudia^inous  matters. 

Owing  to  the  steady  demand,  it  is  very  often  adulterated, 
and  cottonseed  oil  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  adulterant, 
but  arachis,  sesame,  poppy-seed,  and  rape-seed  oils  are  also 
occasionally  employed.  Fish  and  lard  oils,  however,  are 
Beldom  used. 

331.  In  the  examination  oE  olive  oil,  the  most  valu- 
able indicati'ins  are  its  specific  gravity,  the  sapositica- 
tion  equivalent,  Ilie  iodine  number,  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  elaidin 
test 

The  specific  gravity  of  olive  oil  varies  appreciably  with 
the  quality,  the  most  acid  specimen  possessing  the  lowest 
density.  The  range  of  specific  gravity  allowed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmacopoeia  is  between  .915  and  .918  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15.5°.  In  about  eighty  samples  of  genuine, 
unadulterated  olive  oil,  examined  by  Archbutt,  the  specific 
gravity  at  15,5°,  compared  with  water  at  exactly  the  same 
temperature,  never  exceeded  .017  and  was  rarely  as  high, 
while  the  lowest  specific  gravity  .9136  was  noticed  in  a  sam- 
ple containing  24, 5  per  cent,  of  free  oleic  acid.  Hence,  in 
judging  the  character  of  an  olive  oil  from  its  specific  gravity, 
the  quantity  of  free  acid  should  always  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Taking  the  average  specific  gravity  of  genuine  neu- 
tral olive  oil  as  .917,  it  appears  that  each  fi  per  cent,  of  free 
acid  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  by, 
approximately,  .0007,  Adulteration  of  olive  oil  with  rape 
oil  will  tend  slightly  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sample,  while  the  addition  of  such  oils  as  cottonseed,  sesame, 
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poppy-seed,  etc.  will  increase  it  A  judicious  admixture, 
however,  of  rape-seed  and  cottonseed  oils  will  not  affect 
the  density  of  the  sample,  but  the  presence  of  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  rape-seed  oil  will  sensibly  raise  the 
saponification  equivalent  of  it. 

Samples  of  genuine  olive  oil  show  an  iodine  absorp- 
tion number  ranging  from  81  to  85,  although  California 
olive  oil  occasionally  gives  a  somewhat  higher  number. 
If  the  iodine  number  and  saponification  equivalent  corre- 
spond to  the  mean  value  given  in  Table  6,  the  oil,  as 
a  rule,  may  b2  accepted  as  pure.  Should  the  saponifi- 
cation value  correspond,  but  the  iodine  number  lie 
above  85,  adulteration  with  sesame,  peanut,  or  cotton- 
seed oil  has  been  attempted,  and  should  the  saponifi- 
cation equivalent  be  lower  than  the  mean  in  the  table, 
and  the  iodine  number  higher,  the  adulterant  is  presumably 
rape-seed  oil. 

The  elaidin  test  is  also  of  great  value.  Pure  oli\'e  oil 
yields,  in  less  than  2  hours,  at  a  temperature  from  15''  to  20**, 
a  semisolid  mass  that  cannot  be  displaced  by  shaking  the 
bottle,  and,  within  2-4  hours,  a  solid  and  sonorous,  pale-yel- 
low or  nearly  white  mass  is  produced. 

With  adulterated  samples,  the  elaidin  obtained  is  orange 
or  dark  red,  and  liquid  or  semisolid,  or,  not  infrequently,  a 
liquid  layer  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  elaidin. 
The  elaidin  test  is  applicable  to  the  detection  of  sesame, 
rape-seed,  cottonseed,  poppy-sccd,  and  linseed  oils  when  in 
admixture  with  olive  oil. 

The  admixture  of  hydrocarbon  oils  to  olive  oil  destined  for 
lubricating  purposes  is  detected  according  to  Arts.  J3J:i7  and 
!328»  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the  acid  lumiber  should 
be  determined,  and  should  not  exceed  10. 

The  rise  of  temperature  on  treating  a  sample  of  olive  oil 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  a  valuable  indication  of  its  purity. 
Almost  all  oils,  except  lard  and  tallow  oils,  and  cocoanut 
olein,  produce  more  heat  than  olive  oil,  Jo  that  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  more  than  44°  may  bo  considered  as  indi- 
cating probable  adulteration. 


S32.  Bape-seed,  or  rape,  oU  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
o£  several  species  of  Brassica,  of  the  order  Crucifera.  The 
seeds  are  cmnmonly  subjected  to  steam  beat  before  pressure, 
to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter  and  facilitate  the  extrac- 
tion *£.  the  oil. 

When  freshly  expressed,  rape  <^  is  a  yellowish-bnnm  or 
brownish-green  viscid  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odor  and  pungent 
taste,  owing  to  the  foceign  matter  present  These  impuri- 
ties separate  to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  oil,  but  are  not 
entirely  removed  by  passive  treatment  They  lessen  the 
combustibility  and  caoae  mtu:h  smoke  during  combustion. 
Brown  rape  oil  or  swebt  lape  (ril  is  the  commercial  name  Ua 
the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds.  It  is  usually  refined  by 
treatment  wifh  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  supplemented 
by  agitation  with  alkali,  and,  dt  late  years,  a  current  <A  steam 
has  been  successfully  a{^lied.  The  refined  oil  is  very  light 
yellow  and  should  be  almost  odorless.  It  takes  an  interme- 
diate position  between  drying  and  non-drying  oil  It  does 
not  thicken  readily  when  heated  and  exposed  to  air,  and  yet 
gives  but  an  imperfect  solid  elaidin  with  nitrous  acid.  In 
non-drying  character,  it  is  decidedly  Inferior  to  olive  oil,  but 
superior  in  odor  and  appearance  to  the  lower  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  a  slight  tendency  to  gum,  it  is 
extensively  used  for  engine  and  machinery  lubrication,  as 
well  as  for  lighting  purposes, 

233.     Assay  oT  Commercial  Rai>o  Oil.— Rape    oil    is 

subject  to  numerous  adulterations,  the  more  important  of 
which  can  be  detected  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  specific 
gravity  of  genuine  oil  averages  ,915  at  15.5°,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  a  valuable  indication  of  its  purity,  as  all  the  ordi- 
nary adulterants  are  heavier  than  the  genuine  oil,  with  the 
exception  of  mineral  oils,  which  can  be  readily  detected  and 
determined  according  to  Arts.  337  and  338.  Foreign  seed 
oils  of  more  or  less  drying  character,  as  sesame,  sunflower, 
crcsB-sccd,  hemp-seed,  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  possibly 
cocoanut  olein,  all  range  between  .920  and  .937  in  density. 
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Hence,  if  the  sample  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .918,  it  may 
possibly  contain  even  50  per  cent,  of  these  oils,  while  the 
smell  and  color  would  be  but  little  affected.  Seed  and  nut 
oils  deteriorate  rape  oil  by  increasing  its  gumming  properties, 
with  the  exception  of  arachis  oil  and  cocoanut  olein,  and  the 
addition  of  either  of  these  is  improbable. 

The  normal  values  for  the  iodine  number  and  saponi- 
fication equivalent,  as  a  rule,  together  with  the  specific 
gravity,  suffice  for  identification.  The  increase  of  tempera- 
ture on  treating  genuine  rape  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  averages 
59°,  the  extreme  variations  being  from  55°  to  GC.7°.  Any 
greater  rise  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  rise  normally 
yielded  by  rape  oil  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
may  be  due  to  an  admixture  of  cottonseed,  hemp-seed,  or 
linseed  oil. 

With  the  elaidin  test,  rape  oil  behaves  in  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  characteristic  manner.  Solidification  occurs  very 
slowly;  but,  after  50  or  (JO  hours,  the  oil  is  frequently  con- 
verted into  a  pasty  mass,  which  is  sometimes  yellow,  and,  in 
other  cases,  orange  red  or  mottled.  A  separation  into  a 
solid  and  liquid  portion  frequently  occurs.  The  results  are 
much  influenced  by  the  temperature.  At  10°  many  samples 
become  apparently  solid,  but,  on  being  touched  with  a  glass 
rod,  are  seen  to  be  a  peculiar  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid.  On 
immersing  the  bottle  containing  the  product  formed  at  10°  for 
a  short  time  in  water  at  15°,  the  elaidin  forms  a  thick  liquid. 

The  color  test  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  of  value 
for  the  detection  of  certain  admixtures,  such  as  linseed  and 
fish  oils.  Richter  states  that  on  shaking  5  cubic  centimeters 
of  a  sample  with  1  cubic  centinicter  of  solution  of  soda  of 
Sp.  Gr.  1.34,  pure  rape  oil  forms  a  dirty  milky  fluid,  hemp  oil 
a  brownish-yellow  thick  soap,  and  train  oil  a  dark-red  solu- 
tion. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

!334«  Castor  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus 
communis.  It  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  or  pale  greenish- 
yellow  lic^uid  with  a  faint  odor  and  disagreeable  taste.    At  a 
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tow  temperature,  it  thickens,  and,  ftt  — 18°,  it  solidifies  to  a 
yellow  mass.  It  is  distinguished  in  its  {Aysical  character 
from  most  other  oils  t^  its  high  specific  gravi^  and  viscosity, 
ready  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  insolubility  in  petroleum 
spirit.  These  characteristics  are  of  value  tot  the  assay  of 
commercial  samples. 

S35.    The  pecnlior  phyrical  characteristics  of  pure  castor 

oil  distinguish  it  sharply  from  most  other  oils,  but  it  is  liable 
to  adulterations,  which,  when  not  in  excessive  proportion, 
are  very  difficult  to  detect.  The  most  probable  adtdterants 
are  poppy  oil,  lard  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  seal  oil,  rosin  oil,  and 
the  oxidized,  or  *'  blown,"  oil  now  manufactured  from  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  and  cottonseed  oils. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  castor  oil  ranges  from  .960  to 
.964,  and  any  sample  showing  less  than  .958  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. The  only  other  commercial  fixed  oil  having  as  high 
a  specific  gravity  is  "blown"  oil.  Rosin  oil  has  often  as 
high  a  specific  gravity  as  .998,  bnt  it  can  be  readily  detected 
and  determined  as  described  in  Arts.  236  and  1327.  Iodine 
number,  saponification  equivalent,  and  acetyl  number,  in 
connection  with  the  specific  gravity,  serve  to  determine  its 
purity.     The  acetyl  number  should  not  exceed  15.2. 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  pure  castor  oil  must  completely 
dissolve  in  3  parts  by  volume  of  95-per-cent.  alcohol.  This 
description  is  faulty;  at  a  temperature  of  30",  it  is  strictly 
correct,  provided  the  volume  and  strength  of  alcohol  and 
temperature  are  strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  use  of  a  slightly 
weaker  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water,  or  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature  causes  the  castor 
oil  to  be  thrown  out  of  solution.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
use  4  volumes  of  alcohol  at  15°  than  half  that  volume  at  a 
higher  temperature.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of 
adulterant  is  present,  the  liquid  separates,  on  standing,  into 
three  layers,  of  which  the  lowest  is  usually  the  adulterant 
and  its  volume  will  afford  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
proportion  of  the  admixture. 

Castor  oil  is  also  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.    It  is 
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easily  miscible  with  an  equal  measure  of  that  solvent  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  whereas,  most  other  fixed  oils,  except 
croton  oil,  are  only  dissolved  on  heating,  and  yield  solutions 
that  become  turbid  before  they  have  again  cooled  to  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

The  behavior  of  castor  oil  with  petroleum  spirit  is  very 
characteristic  As  far  as  known,  all  other  fixed  oils  dissolve 
with  facility  in  this  solvent  and  appear  to  be  miscible  in  all 
proportions  therewith  and  with  mineral  lubricating  oil. 
Castor  oil,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit, 
though  it  is  itself  capable  of  dissolving  its  own  volume  of 
that  liquid.  With  the  heavier  petroleum  and  shale  products, 
castor  oil  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  at  least  in  a  qualita- 
tive sense.  In  making  a  mixed  oil  for  lubricating  purposes, 
the  castor  oil  must  first  be  dissolved  in  an  equal  measure  of 
tallow  or  lard  oil,  and  the  heavy  mineral  subsequently  added. 
If  the  proportion  of  this  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  castor 
oil  employed,  no  separation  will  occur  on  standing. 


SESAME    OIL. 

236.  Sesame  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  is  thinner  than 
most  oils,  nearly  odorless,  and  has  a  bland  and  agreeable 
taste.  That  expressed  from  the  seeds  congeals  at  about 
—  5°,  but  that  extracted  by  solvents  congeals  at  about  +  5°. 
Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from .  921  to .  924.  1 1  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil.  Neither  the  iodine  num- 
ber, saponification  equivalent,  nor  the  si:)ecific  gravity  affords 
sufficient  means  for  identification,  but  the  Livache  test  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  this  purpose.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  weight  due  to  absorption  of  oxygen  is  per- 
ceptibly less  in  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil  than  in  the 
genuine  article. 

237.  Ijlvaelie^s  Test. — The  test  of  Livache  is  conducted 
by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt  with  zinc.  The 
precipitate  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  Two  quantities 
of  the  lead  powder,  each  1  gram,  are  spread  out  in  a  thin 


layer  on  two  large  watch  ^lasaes.  The  weight  of  the  glass 
and  powder  of  each  are  taken,  and,  hy  means  oi  a  finely 
drawn  out  pipette,  SO  drops  of  the  oil  in  qnesdon  are  plaoed 
(m  one  watch  glass  in  such  a  manner  that  the  drops  do  not 

flow  togethur.  On  the  oilier  glass,  a  similar  quantity  of 
sesame  oil,  known  to  bo  strictly  ptirc,  is  placed  and  both 
are  again  weighed.  They  are  then  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  in  a  place  exposed  to  light  but  pro- 
tected in>in  dust,  for  7  days.  When  the  time  has  elai>setJ, 
the  increfire  in  weight  of  each  is  determined  and  reckoned  in 
percentage  of  the  substance.  If  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation wns  pure,  the  percentage  will  b^  the  same  as  that  of 
the  standard,  but,  in  the  case  of  adulteration  with  cotton- 
seed oil,  the  jKircentagc  will  be  perceptibly  smaller. 

238.  Detei-tlon  of  Hesnmo  Oil  In  OtJier  Patty  Snb- 
atancea. — Olive  oil  and  sometimes  hutler  are  mixed  with 
the  cheaper  body,  sesame  oil.  The  latter  is  detected  with 
certainty  from  the  red  colonition  it  gives  when  mixed  with 
fsrfnrol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Instead  of  furfurol,  some 
body  yielding  it  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  viz.,  sugar,  may  be  used.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  an  rdcoholic  solution  of  2  grams  of  furfural dchydc  ia 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  is  the  best  reagent ;  y'^  cubic 
centimeter  of  this  reagent  is  used  for  each  test 

The  test  is  made  as  follows:  The  quantity  of  the  furfur- 
aldehyde  solution  mentioned  above  is  mixed  with  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  hj'drochloric  acid,  and  there  is  added,  without 
mixing,  an  equal  volume  of  the  suspected  substance.  On 
standing,  a  red  coloration  is  produced  at  the  zone  of  separa- 
tion of  the  two  liquids.  If  the  oil  is  sesame,  the  coloration 
is  pHKluccd  instantly.  As  little  "as  1  per  cent,  of  sesame  oil 
in  a  mixed  oil  will  show  the  color  in  2  minutes. 


ARACniS   OTL. 

239.     Anwhls,  carthnut,  or  peanut,  oil  is  obtained  from 

the  nuts  oi  .-Irac/i is  /if/>og'(eti,  a.nhQTh  indigenous  to  America, 
but  now  cultivated  in  various  countries,  the  oil  being  chiefly 
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expressed  in  France.  The  seeds  contain  about  45  per  cent, 
of  oil,  which  in  India  is  known  as  katchung  oil^  and  is  largely 
used  there  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Arachis  oil  is  usually 
pale  greenish  yellow,  and  of  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor  and 
smell,  but  may  be  prepared  nearly  colorless  and  almost 
tasteless.  It  becomes  turbid  at  about  3°  and  solidifies  at 
about  —5°.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  between  .916  and 
.920. 

340.  Arachis  oil  is  characterized  by  the  iodine  number 
and  saponification  equivalent  given  in  the  tables  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  temperature,  which  equals  45.5°  to  51.4°  with 
Maumen^'s  test.  Additions  of  peanut  oil  to  other  oils  can 
be  detected  according  to  De  Negri  and  Fabris  by  the  fact 
that  the  soap  solutions  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the 
saponification  number  solidify  comparatively  easy.  An  olive 
oil  diluted  with  10  per  cent,  of  peanut  oil  after  determination 
of  the  saponification  number  gives  a  turbid  liquid  that  sub- 
sequently deposits  a  precipitate  of  the  potassium  salt  of 
arachic  acid.  

COTTONSKED  OIL. 

24  !•  Cottonseed  oil  is  now  pnKluced  in  enormous 
quantities  in  this  country  and  Europe  and  is  used  in  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  as  adulterant 
of  olive  oil,  in  ointments,  and  for  culinary  purposes. 

Crude  cottonseed  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .910  to  .930 
and  contains  in  solution  a  characteristic  coloring  matter, 
which  gives  it  the  ruby-red  color.  The  crude  oil  gives  a 
bright-red  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soap  from 
it  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  air  with  the  production  of 
a  fine  purple  or  violet-blue  color.  This  reaction  is  charac- 
teristic. It  is  this  coloring  matter  that  causes  the  oil  to 
produce  stains,  and  it  may  be  removed  by  shaking  the  crude 
oil,  at  ordinary  temperature,  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.0(5,  when 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  coloring  matter  and  saponifies 
a  portion  of  the  oil.  The  mixture  becomes  filled  with  black 
flocks,  which  settle  on  standing  and  leave  the  oil  but  slightly 
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colored.  The  loss  fnmi  refining  is  xaxuiUj  from  4  to  7  per 
cent.,  althoug'h,  occasionalty,  loews  of  12  to  16  per  cent. 
Docur.  It  is,  dierefore,  desirable,  before  parchasiiig  erode 
cottonseed  oil  for  refiaing,  to  nulce  a  laboratory  test  in 
order  to  establish  approximately  the  loss  that  will  occur 
with  that  particular  lot  of  oiL     ' 

Refined  cottimseed  oil  has  a  qwdfic  gravity  rsngii^  fropi 
.933  to  .926,  and  it  st^ldifies  at  from  1°  to  10°.  Its  color 
varies  from  vt-ry  pale:  yellow  to  goldtn  yellow.  By  siibj«xtiiv 
the  oil  to  cold  and  pressure,  a  ct-Ttain  proportion  of  sl»arin 
is  separated,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  residual  oil  ccmae- 
qiten^y  lowered.  This  refined  oil  is  usually  free  from  acid, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  of  pleasant  taste  and  well 
adapted  for  culinary  purposes. 

Cottonseed  oil  is  not  in  itself  very  liable  to  adulteratim, 
but  is  very  frequently  employed  to  adulterate  other  higher 
prized  oils.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity 
together  with  color  tests  given  below  and  those  given  in 
Arts.  308  to  311,  and  in  the  tables  in  connection  with 
these  articles. 

343.     Itechl's  Test  for  Detection  of  Cottonseed  Oil. 

Crude,  fresh  cottonseed  oil,  when  not  too  highly  colored,  as 
well  as  the  refined  oil,  may  be  distinguished  from  other  oils 
by  the  peculiar  property  of  reducing  silver  salts  in  certain 
fconditions.  The  test  is  conducted  as  follows:  Silver  nitrate 
to  the  amount  of  1  gram  is  dissolved  in  200  cubic  centimeters 
of  1)8-per-cent.  alcohol  and  40  cubic  centimeters  of  ether, 
and  1  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture;  10  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oil  under  examination  are  shaken  in  a 
test  tube  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  reagent,  and  then 
with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mixture  containing  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  amy!  alcohol  and  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
rape-seed  oil.  The  mixture  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  is  put  aside  for  future  comparison  and  the 
other  plunged  into  boiling  water  for  15  minutes.  A  deep 
brown  or  black  color,  due  to  the  reduction  of  silver,  reveals 
the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil     Unless  cottonseed  oil  has 
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been  boiled  or  refined  in  some  unusual  way,  the  test,  as 
applied  above,  is  rarely  negative. 

343.  Nltrlc-Acld  Test. — On  shaking  cottonseed  oil 
with  nitric  acid  of  Sp.  Gr.  1.37  to  1.38,  a  rich  brown  color- 
ation is  produced.  The  coloration  is  equally  distinct  in  the 
case  of  oils  that  have  been  boiled,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
test  is  superior  to  Bcchi's.  Occasionally,  however,  samples 
of  American  cottonseed  oil  arc  found  that  react  so  faintly 
with  nitric  acid  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  detect  adultera- 
tion by  them  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  In  doubtful 
cases,  both  tests  should  be  applied,  and  if  uncertain  results 
are  obtained,  Halphen's  test,  given  in  Art.  S44,  should  be 
used. 

244.  llalphon's  Test. — Carbon  disulphide,  containing 
about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  solution,  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  amyl  alcohol.  Equal  volumes  of  this 
reagent  and  the  oil  under  examination,  say  3  cubic  centi- 
meters of  each,  arc  mixed  and  heated  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
brine  for  15  minutes.  If  no  red  or  orange  tint  is  produced, 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and,  if  after  5  to 
10  minutes  more  heating  no  coloration  is  produced,  another 
1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and  the  boiling 
continued  for  10  minutes.  It  is  possible  to  detect  very 
small  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  by  this  test. 


TAI.I.OW. 

245.  Tallow  is  commercially  classed  as  bcc/ixi\(X  mutton 
tallow,  but  each  of  these  comprises  the  fat  of  other  animals 
besides  the  ox  and  the  shuep.  Pure  tallow  is  white  and 
almost  tasteless,  but  much  of  that  in  commerce  has  a  more 
or  less  yellow  color  and  disagreeable  rancid  flavor.  In 
chemical  composition,  tallow  is  very  similar  to  lard,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  mixture  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein. 

!346.  In  addition  to  the  constants,  viz.,  specific  gravity, 
iodine  number,  and  saponification  equivalent,  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  f reeziog  point  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  so  called  titer 
test,  is  of  especial  importance.  In  order  to  obtain  coscorditnt 
results,  the  following  method  was  proposed  bjWolfbauer: 

35  cubic  centimeters  of  potasahim- hydrate  solution,  Sp,  Gr, 
1.509  (125  grams  of  potassium  hydrate  in  sticks  in  100  cutric 
centimeters  of  water),  are  stirred  with  120  grams  molten 
sample  in  a  bealier-  The  tciiiperatiire  should  only  vary 
slightly  above  the  melting  point  of  the  tallow.  It  is  placed 
in  an  oven  at  100",  after  beinji;  agitated,  mixed,  and  covered 
with  a  watch  glass  where  it  Is  permitted  to  remain,  with 
occasional  stirrii^,  until  Mpooification  is  ccnnplete,  and  a' 
drop  warmed  with  50-per-c»it  alcohol  completely  dissolves, 
which  is  the  case  after  about  two  hoars.  150  cubic  centi- 
meters of  IxHling  water  are  stifred  into  the  soiq>,  which  is 
then  poured  into  a  dish,  tr^ted  with  165  cubic  centimeters 
of  sulphnric  add,  Sp.  Gr.  1.14S  (AS  cubic  centimeters  of 
ctxicentrate  sulphuric  add  and  150  cubic  centimeters  of 
water),  and  boiled  until  the  fatty  adds  form  a  perfectly 
clear  layer. 

The  acid  liquor  is  withdrawn  entirely  with  a  siphon  and 
the  fatty  acids  are  boiled  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  (5  cubic 
centimeters  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  water),  which  is  again  withdrawn,  after  which 
they  are  twice  boiled  out  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
water.  The  fatty  acids  are  eventually  dried  for  2  hours 
at  100°.  The  solidified  acids  are  melted  in  a  water  bath 
and  filled  to  within  1^  centimeters  into  a  thin-walled  test 
tube  15  centimeters  in  length  and  3.5  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter. The  test  tube  is  then  suspended  in  a  specimen 
bottle  by  means  of  a  cork.  Thereupon  a  thermometer, 
graduated  to  one-fifth  degrees  as  far  as  CO",  is  inserted 
through  the  cork  into  the  fatty  acids  in  such  manner  that, 
while  ^  centimeter  distant  from  the  bottom,  it  is  submerged 
to  the  35th  division. 

The  clear  mass  is  stirred  with  the  thermometer  until  no 
longer  transparent,  and  until  the  thermometer  reading  on 
repeated  stirring  no  longer  changes.  The  thermometer  is 
then  fastened.     The  mercury  begins  to  rise,  due  to  liberation 
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of  latent  heat  of  fusion.  The  highest  mark  that  it  touches, 
and  at  which  it  becomes  stationary,  is  read  off  and  taken  as 
the  ** freezing  point"  The  difference  between  two  deter- 
minations should  not  exceed  .1°. 

The  manipulation  requires  considerable  skill  and  practice. 
Frequently,  the  iodine  number  of  the  fatty  acids  of  tallow  is 
taken.  The  number  obtained  multiplied  by  1. 1102  gives  the 
oleic  acid  in  the  fatty  acids.  When  used  for  lubricating 
purposes,  tallow  should  not  contain  more  than  .5  per  cent 
of  matter  insoluble  in  chloroform. 


WAXES. 


247*     As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  -waxes  are  of 

animal  and  vegetable  origin.  They  are  partly  saix^nifiablc 
and  separate  insoluble  higher  fatty  alcohols.  Mineral  waxes 
are  unsaponifiable.  The  saponification  number  affords  a  sure 
basis  of  distinction. 


VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  WAXES. 

248»  The  following  determinations  are  usually  made  in 
the  examination  of  vegetable  and  animal  waxes. 

1.  Acid  number. 

2.  Saponification  number. 

3.  Ester  number,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
acid  and  saponification  numbers. 

4.  Specific  gravity. 

5.  Melting  and  freezing  points. 

The  determinations  are  generally  conducted  according  to 
the  methods  previously  described. 

!349»  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  waxes 
is  most  conveniently  determined  by  means  of  a  Sprengcl 
tube,  which  has  been  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Physics,  A  some- 
what modified  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  40,  and  consists  of  a 
U  tube  of  about  18  cubic  centimeters  capacity  and  11  mil- 
limeters external  diameter,  which  tapers  at  both  ends  to 
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narrow  bout  tubiM  a  and  ^,  of  which  one  is  longer  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mark  m.  The  molten 
fat  or  wax  is  brought  into  the  tube  by 
suction,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  3,  Physics. 
It  is  then  brought  into  a  water 
bath  of  constant  temperature,  until 
the  wax  ceases  to  expand,  and  the 
excess  in  the  shorter  arm  is  removed 
with  filter  paper,  until  the  longer 
arm  is  just  filled  to  the  mark.  It 
is  allowed  to  cool,  the  tube  is  care- 
w    \m  fully  wiped  clean,  and  weighed.     The 

^ii^  experiment   is   repeated  with  water, 

"'*  The  specific  gravity  from  these  data 

is  obtained  according  to  Art.  3G,  Physks. 


S50.    MeltlnK  Polut. — Many  methods  have  been  devised 

for  determining  the  melting  point  of  fats,  but  none  has  been 
found  that  really  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing nicth<.>c!s  may  be  recommended  for  waxes: 

The  wax  is  carefully  melted  in  a  beaker,  and  a  capillary 
tube  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  fat,  and  when  filled,  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  sealed  in  the  lamp  and  it  is  then  put  aside  in 
a  cool  place  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  tube 
is  tied  to  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  length  used 
or  filled  with  fat  being  the  same  length  as  the  thermometer 
bulb.  The  thermometer  and  attached  fat  are  placed  in 
water  or  other  transparent  media,  and  gently  warmed  until 
the  capillary  column  of  fat  becomes  transparent  At  this 
moment,  the  thcrmometric  reading  is  made,  and  entered  as 
the  melting  point  of  the  fat. 

Another  method  consists  in  dipping  a  thermometer  in  the 
molten  fat  for  a  moment  and  thus  obtaining  the  bulb  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  film  of  the  fat  The  thermometer  is  then 
fixed  in  a  test  tube  in  snch  a  way  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom, 
and  the  film  of  fat  warmed  by  the  air  bath  until  it  fuses  and 
collects  in  a  little  drop  at  the  end  of  the  thermometer  bulb, 
when  the  temperature  is  taken. 
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EXAMINATIOX  OF  BEKSWAX  FOU  ADULTERAXTS. 

251.  Total  Acid  Number. — In  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  the  saponification  of  many  waxes  with 
alcoholic  potash,  especially  when  they  contain  paraffin  and 
ceresin,  too  low  results  are  frequently  obtained.  Benedict 
and  Mangold  therefore  determine  the  ** total  acid  number*' 
instead  of  the  **  saponification  number,"  that  is,  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  required  to  neutralize  1  gram 
of  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  alcohol  that  is  set  free 
from  the  wax  by  saponification  of  the  wax  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  soap  obtained  by  boiling  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is  termed  decomposed 
>vax. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  latter,  20  grams  of  potassium  hy- 
drate are  dissolved  in  15  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  hem- 
ispherical capsule  of  350  to  500  cubic  centimeters  capacity. 
The  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  when  about  20  grams  of  the 
previously  melted  wax  are  stirred  in.  The  solution  is  heated 
rO  minutes,  with  constant,  brisk  stirring,  over  a  small  flame ; 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  added,  the  mass  is  heated 
and  acidified  with  40  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  a  little  water.  Thereupon  it  is  boiled 
until  the  upper  layer  becomes  perfectly  clear.  It  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  is  boiled  out  3  times  with  portions  of  water,  to 
the  first  of  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
cake  is  finally  removed,  wiped  off  wnth  filter  paper,  is  melted 
in  a  dr3ring  oven,  and  filtered.  The  filtered  fat  is  poured, 
still  liquid,  on  a  watch  glass,  and  is  broken  up  after  cooling. 
For  the  estimation  of  the  total  acid  number,  G  to  8  grams  of 
the  decomposed  wax  so  obtained  are  covered  with  alcohol, 
heated  on  a  water  bath,  and  titrated  after  addition  of  phenol 
phthalein.  Even  when  a  large  amount  of  ceresin  is  present, 
the  saponification  is  usually  complete.  The  total  acid  num- 
ber lies  somewhat  lower  than  the  saponification  number,  on 
an  average  being  about  02. 8. 

252»  Ceresin  and  Pai-affln. — The  amount  of  paraffin 
or  ceresin  present  may  approximately  be  ascertained  on  the 
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biisis  of  the  total  acid  number  S,  by  means  of  the  following 
formula: 

where  P  =  paraffin  or  ceresin,  and  92.  S  =  average    total 
add  number  of  pure  beeswax. 

The  test  of  Messrs.  Buislnc  is  useful  in  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  paraffin  or  ceresin.  This  depends  on  the 
fact  that  the  fatty  alcohols,  on  heating  with  soda  lime,  dis- 
engage hydrogen  with  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salts  of 
corresponding  fatty  acids  according  to  the  equation : 
C„H„C/f,Of/+JVaO//  =  CJf„COOX^  +  -if/, 

cetyl  alyohol  sodium  palraitale 

A  subsequent  extraction  with  ether  or  petroleum  spirit 
rem(ives,  besides  paraffin  and  ceresin,  only  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  beeswax,  which  latter  vary  from  12  to  14.5  per  cent. 

To  accomplish  this,  2  to  10  grams  of  sample  are  melted  in 
a  small  porcelain  crucible,  and  to  it  is  added  an  equal  volume 
of  powdered  caustic  potash.  It  is  stirred,  and  on  cooling  a 
hard  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  pulverised  and  unifi.irmly 
mixed  with  3  parts  soda  lime  (for  1  part  of  wax). 

The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  small  flask  at  250°  for 
3  hours.  The  residue,  if  necessary,  together  with  the  adher- 
ing broken  glass  of  the  flask,  is  powdered  and  extracted  in 
a  flask  or  extractor  with  ether  or  petroleum  ether.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  if  necessary,  the  solvent  is  distilled  off,  and 
the  last  adhering  traces  of  it  are  vaporized.  The  residue 
is  then  weighed.  If  ^  =  percentage  of  hydrocarbons  found, 
and  C  =  ceresin  or  paraffin,  then,  if  the  hydrocarbons  in 
genuine  beeswax  are  taken  as  13. 5  per  cent. , 
^_  100;*-1.350 

Si>8.     Stearic  Acid. — Stearic  acid  heated  with  alcohol 

dissolves,  together  with  ceresin,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  does 
not  separate  so  readily  on  cooling. 

Therefore,  if  1  gram  of  wax  be  boiled  for  several  minutes 
with  10  cubic  centimeters  of  80-per-cenL  alcohol  in  a  test 
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tube  18  to  20  millimeters  wide,  and  allowed  to  c(X)l  to  IS**  to 
20°,  then  upon  adding  water  to  the  solution,  filtered  into  a 
similar  test  tube,  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  turbid  if  it 
contains  pure  wax,  whereas,  when  stearic  acid  is  present,  a 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  On  the  strength  of  the  acid 
number,  the  stearic  acid  may  be  approximately  determined 
by  calculation.  The  acid  numbers  of  pure  beeswax  and 
stearic  acid  are  respectively  20  and  105. 

If  that  of  the  sample  =  5,  then  the  stearic  acid  equals 

^^100(5-20)  (jj^^ 

liO 

The  absence  of  other  acids  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted. 


MINTSKAIi   OIlJ;i. 

254»  Mineral  oils  are  either  distillation  products  of 
bituminous  coal  or  bituminous  shales,  etc.,  or  else  their 
origin  is  crude  petroleum,  from  which  they  are  likewise 
obtained  by  distillation.  Their  use  is  mainly  for  lubricating 
and  illuminating  purposes.  The  higher  distillation  products 
of  petroleum  or  shale,  termed  heavy  oils,  are  used  as  lubri- 
cants, while  the  lower  boiling  fractions  of  shale  oil  are  used 
for  illuminating  purposes,  under  the  names  of  solar  oil, 
illumlnatinic  oil,  and  those  from  crude  petroleum,  as 
petroleum. 

The  gas  oils,  likewise  from  shale  oil,  are  used  mainly  in 
oil-gas  factories,  while  the  lowest  distillation  products  (light 
shale  oil,  photogen  on  the  one  hand,  gasolene,  naphtha,  ben- 
zine on  the  other)  are  used  as  solvents  for  fats,  etc. 


MINKUAI^  lA'BUIC'AXTS. 

255*     The  generally  accepted  conditions  of  a  gcxxl  lubri- 
cant are  as  follows: 

1.  Body  enough  to  prevent  the  surfaces,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  from  coming  into  contact  with  each  other. 

2.  Freedom  from  corrosive  acids,  cither  mineral,  animal, 
or  vegetable  origin. 
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S.     As  fluid  as  possible  consistent  with  "  body." 

4.  A  mimmum  coefficient  of  friction. 

5.  High  "flit8h"and  "  bttntios  "  pointa 

6.  Freedom  from  all  materials  liable  to  produce  oxidation 
or  gwanang. 

In  order  to  identify  the  oil,  whether  a  simple  miuetal, 
animal,  or  vegetable  oil,  or  a  mixture,  the  viscosity,  specific 
gravity,  flash  point,  burning  point,  acidity,  rosin  oils,  coal- 
tar  oils,  are  the  tests  usually  undertaken. 


256.  Idenllflcatlon  or  Oil.— Of  the  oil,  10  grams  ate 
veiyhed  out  into  a  dry,  weighed  beaker  of  260  cubic  centi- 
tnetei-scapacity,  and  to  it  are  added  T5  cubic  centimeters  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  (6(1  grams  .VaOff  to  1,000  cubic 

centimeters  of  95-per-cent.  alco- 
hol), and  the  contents  evapo- 
rated until  all  the  alcohol  is 
driven  off.  In  this  process,  if 
any  animal  or  vegetable  oil  is 
present,  it  is  formed  into  a  soap 
by  the  potash,  while  the  mineral 
oil  is  unacted  upon.  Water,  to 
the  amount  of  i6  cubic  centi- 
meters, is  then  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  stirred  to  insure 
complete  solution  of  the  soap, 
and  it  is  then  transferred  to 
a  separatory  funnel,  shown  in 
Fig.  47,  75  cubic  centimeters  of 
sulphnric  ether  added,  corked, 
the  liquid  violently  agitated  and 
allowed  to  Stand  for  12  hours. 
Two  distinct  liquids  are  now 
seen,  the  lower,  the  solution  of  the 
lolution  (colored,  if  mineral  oil  is 
The  aqueous  solution  is  drawn 
off  in  a  beaker,  the  ethereal  solution  remaining  in  the  sepa- 
ratory funnel.    The  former  is  placed  on  a  water  bath,  heated 


soap,  the  upper,  the  ether  s 
present,  colorless  if  not). 
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for  half  an  hour  or  until  all  traces  of  ether  are  gone.  The 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  diluted  somewhat  with  water,  and 
made  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Any  animal  or  vege- 
table oil  present  will  be  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  fatty  acids 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  weigh  the  fatty  acids,  proceed  as  follows: 
Weigh  carefully  about  5  grams  of  pure,  white  beeswax, 
place  it  in  the  beaker  upon  the  siu^ace  of  the  oil  and  water, 
and  bring  the  contents  nearly  to  boiling;  the  melted  wax 
and  fatty  acids  unite ;  allow  to  cool,  remove  the  wax,  wash 
with  water,  dry  between  folds  of  filter  paper,  and  weigh. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  wax  over  its  original  weight 
gives  the  weight  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
oil  in  the  lubricating  oil.  The  weight  obtained  must  be 
multiplied  by  .97,  since  the  fatty  acids  exist  in  the  oil  as 
anhydrides  and  not  as  hydrates,  the  latter  being  the  form  in 
which  they  are  weighed. 

257*  Instead  of  weighing  the  animal  or  vegetable  oil, 
some  chemists  prefer  to  make  use  of  the  ether  solution, 
determining  the  hydrocarbon  oil  directly,  in  which  case  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  After  drawing  off  the  soap 
solution  from  the  separatory  funnel,  the  ether  solution  is  run 
into  a  weighed  flask  of  about  250  cubic  centimeters  capacity, 
and  the  ether  distilled  off.  The  residue  in  the  flask  now 
consists  of  the  mineral  oil  and  some  water. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  this  water.  Direct  heat- 
ing is  inadmissible,  since  the  water  spurts  up  through  the  oil 
out  of  the  flask  and  is  lost.  This  can  be  overcome,  however, 
by  placing  a  glass  tube  through  the  stopper,  in  shape  of  the 
letter  S.  Any  oil  ejected  against  the  tube  or  cork  cannot 
escape,  but  returns  to  base  of  flask,  while  the  heat  is  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  flask  and  the  water  vaporized  and 
passed  out  through  the  tube;  three  to  four  weighings  are 
generally  required  before  a  constant  weight  is  obtained.  The 
-former  process  is  preferable,  since  it  is  performed  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  are  positively  shown  and  can  generally  be  identified. 


9U 

Many  lubricating^  oils  contain  as  high  as  20  per  cenL  of 
hTdrocsrbon  oil,  volatile  at  cr  below  100°.  It  is,  of  course, 
in  the  ether  stdution,  and  when  the  water  is  expelled  from 
the  ml,  after  the  ether  has  been  dirren  off,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  vtdatile  hydrocarbon  is  vaporized.  If,  now, 
the  animal  or  v^vtable  oil  is  not  also  detemutied,  a  serious 
mistake  would  be  made,  vi&r,  Teportii%  SO  per  cent,  of  animal 
ml  when  it  is  volatile  minMal  ciL 

258.  Viscosity. — A  useful  physical  test  for  oils  is  based 
on  thmr  relative  body,  or  vlst-oslty,  a  property  tliat  may  be 
regarded  as  the  converse  of  fluidity.  ■ 

The  first  instrument  for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity 
of  oils  was  probably  that  of  Schubier.  It  consisted  uf  a  glass 
cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  and  drawn  to  a  j'j-inch  tube  at  the 
bottom.  Having  filled  the  Lylindcr  with  the  oil  to  be  tested, 
the  time  required  for  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  to  flow 
out  through  tiie  aperture  was  noted,  and  this  figure  was  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  from  water  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  latter  being  taken  as  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  viscosity  tests  are 
made  as  follows:  A  100- cubic -centimeter  pipette  is  gradu- 
ated to  hold  just  100  cubic  centimeters  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb.  The  size  of  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  is  then  made 
such  that  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at  37.5°  will  run  out 
of  the  pipette  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  in  34  seconds. 
The  pipette  being  obtained,  the  oil  sample  is  heated  to  the 
required  temperature,  care  being  taken  to  have  it  heated 
uniformly,  when  it  is  drawn  up  into  the  pipette  to  the  proper 
mark.  The  time  occupied  by  the  oil  in  running  out,  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  gives  the  test  figure.  A  stop 
watch  is  convenient,  but  not  essential,  in  making  the  test. 

These  pipettes,  known  as  Dr.  I>adley*s  viscosity 
pljicltcs,  are  used  in  many  railroad  laboratories  in  this 
countrj-,  but  they  are  rather  diflUcult  to  clean,  and  are  not 
as  convenient  as  the  Engler  vlscosl meter,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig,  48.  The  vessel  containing  the  oil  under  examination 
consists  of  a  smooth  box  A  of  brass,  provided  with  a  lid  A'. 
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Connected  with  the  bottom  is  a  2<l-millimetcr  tube  a,  which 
is  almost  exactly  3  millimeters  in  width.  It  is  usually  made 
of  brass,  and  is  open  at  ths  top.  It  may  be  opened  and 
closed  by  the  plitR  b.  Filled  to  the  mark,  the  apparatus 
should  hold  240  cubic  centimeters.    The  box  A  is  surrounded 


^1     by  a  jack< 

^F  serves  to  hold  suitable  fluid,  by  which  the  contents  of  A  can 
be  brought  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  thermometers 
t  and  /'  record  the  temperature  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  and  the 
liquid  in  the  jacket.  The  apparatus  rests  on  a  tripod. 
The  measuring;  flask  C,  under  the  exit  tube,  is  provided  in 
its  neck  with  the  marks  2(10  and  240. 

Rfgulation  of  the  Afiparaltm.— Water,  to  the  amount  of 
240  cubic  centimeters,  is  placed  in  the  box,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  cleaned  witli  etlier,  alcohol,  and  water,  and 


by  a  jacket  I>  made  of  brass,  and  is  open  at  the  top.     This 
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plugged.  The  temperature  is  brought  to  20".  To  do  this, 
Uic  water  contained  in  the  jacket  B  is  maintained  at  tliis 
temperature  until  the  inner  thermometer  registers  20°.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  flask  is  allowed  to  drain.  It  is  then 
placed  under  the  vent  and  the  plug  is  withdrawn.  The  time 
that  elapses  while  the  flask  is  being  filled  to  the  200-cubic- 
centimeter  mark  is  recorded  in  seconds.  The  time  required 
to  issue  should  be  between  50  and  55  seconds,  when  the 
apparatus  is  properly  constructed.  The  mean  is  taken  of 
three  determinations,  which  should  not  differ  more  than 
15  seconds.     This  time  is  taken  as  1. 

Oil  Test. — In  the  next  operation,  all  moisture  is  removed 
from  the  box  by  drying  and  rinsing  with  alcohol,  and  then 
with  ether.  The  apparatus  is  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  oil 
in  question.  It  is  then  brought  to  the  desired  temperature 
by  heating  the  jacket  B,  which  may  contain  either  water 
or  oil.  The  temperature  of  the  oil  under  examination  niust 
remain  constant  for  at  least  3  minutes  before  the  operation  is 
begun.  Determination  of  the  time  of  issue  is  then  conducted 
as  before. 

The  lowest  grade  of  an  oil  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  lubricant 
is,  according  to  Engler,  a  degree  of  viscosity  of  2.C  at  20", 
when  water  =  1.  With  viscosity  determination  of  lubricants, 
the  rule  holds  good  that  the  temperature  used  should  lie  near 
that  which  the  oil  will  assume  while  in  use  (machine  oil  50°, 
cylinder  oil  150",  etc.). 

Fatty  oils,  as  well  as  lubricants,  are  subjected  to  viscosi- 
metric  tests.  In  many  cases,  such  as  rape-seed  oil,  for 
instance,  the  viscosity  is  so  large  and  so  constant  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  test  for  purity. 

259.  Specillc  (Jravlty. — The  specific  gravity  of  lubri- 
cants may  vary  within  wide  limits.  As  a  rule,  the  greater 
the  specific  gravity  of  an  oil,  the  higher  will  be  its  flash 
point  and  viscosity;  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Lubri- 
cating oils  from  Russian  petroleum  have  a  higher  viscosity 
than  the  products  of  similar  density  from  American  petro- 
leum and  shale  oil.     In  the  case  of  oils  completely  fluid  at 
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ordinary  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  determined 
by  any  of  the  usual  methods.  The  density  of  the  thicker 
and  semi  solid  oils  is  best  ascertained  by  filling  a  specific- 
gravity  bottle  to  the  brim  with  the  warm  oil.  When  it  has 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  15.5°,  the  stopper  is  inserted,  and 
worked  to  and  fro  until  it  is  forced  home,  the  excess  of  oil 
gradually  escaping  through  the  perforation  in  the  stopper, 
when  the  bottle  may  be  wijxid  clean  and  weighed. 

260.  Flash  and  Burninij:  Points. — The  flash  point  is 
the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  ignitible  volatile  vapors 
are  given  off  by  an  oil,  producing  a  flash  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  small  flame.  The  fire  test  or  determination 
of  burning  point  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  flash  test 
until  the  oil  permanently  ignites.  The  mtxle  of  procedure 
is  as  follows:  A  porcelain  crucible,  G  centimeters  upper 
diameter  and  6  centimeters  high,  is  filled  with  the  oil  within 
1  centimeter  of  the  rim.  The  mcrcur}^  bulb  of  a  thermom- 
eter is  then  immersed,  with  the  end  1  centimeter  above 
the  bottom,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  first  resting 
the  thermometer  on  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  subse- 
quently raising  it  1  centimeter.  The  crucible  is  warmed 
in  a  sand  bath,  and  when  the  tem|X)ratiire  has  overstepped 
120°,  a  small  flame  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  oil 
at  the  same  height  as  the  crucible  rim  at  every  increase 
of  5°.  As  soon  as  the  first  faint  explosion  of  oil-vapor- 
satUTated  air  ensues,  the  flash  point  has  been  reached.  The 
flame  is  enlarged,  and  when  the  temperature  has  increased 
10°  to  15°,  it  is  passed  over  the  surface  at  every  2° 
increase,  imtil  quiet  ignition  takes  place.  The  burning 
point  is  so  obtained.  Drafts  are  prevented  by  screens  of 
pasteboard. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  use  Saybolt's  oil  tester,  which  is  furnished  with 
an  electric  battery,  where  the  oil  is  ignited  by  electric  sparks 
passing  over  the  oil. 

The  burning  ])oint  of  spindle  oils  should  not  lie  under 
150°,  and  that  of  machine  oils  not  below  170°. 
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361.  Acidity.  —  Mineral  oils  should  be  eiilirely  free 
from  acids.  The  acid  remaining  after  the  refining  process 
Is  detected  by  shaking  about  luO  cubic  centinieters  of 
oil  with  an  approximately  equal  volume  of  tepid  water 
lo  whicli  several  drops  of  methyl  orange  have  been 
added.  The  aqueous  layer,  after  settling,  will  appear 
red. 


HG'i.  Resins. — Incompletely  refined  oils  resinify  readily, 
be  conducted  by  placing 
I,  together  with  10  cubic 
id  20  cubic  centimeters  of 
divided  into  50  cubic  centi- 
to  settle.  The  increase 
1  is  read  off.  With  good 
s  to  1.2  to  HA  cubic  cenli- 
nf  the  oil  volume.  Under 
lA    cubic   centimeters,    or 


A   lest  for  resinous  i 
20   cubic  centime 
centimeters  of  sm 
petroleum  benzine,  i 
meters,   agitatinti 
in  volume  of  th 
oils,  the  increase  t 
meters;  that  is,  6  ti 
no   condition   mu 
13  per  cent 

The  freezing  point  of  an  oU,  which  in  use  is  subjected  ti.> 
winter  temperature,  is  usually  ascertained.  Furthermore, 
the  lubricating  value  is  frequently  determined  by  means  of 
special  complicated  physical  apparatus. 


PETROLEUM  (ILLUMINATIXO  OIL). 

2Gii.    Keroseue  is  the  refined  product  from  petroleum 

that  distils  over  {in  the  refining  process)  after  the  lighter 
oils,  naphtha,  etc.,  have  been  separated,  and  is  the  principal 
oil  in  use  for  illumination.  In  color,  it  varies  from  standard 
white  to  water-white  (colorless),  and  its  commercial  value  is 
dependent  upon  its  flash  and  burning  point.  In  the  oil 
trade,  the  burning  or  fire  tests  are  classified  as  110"  F., 
130°  F.,  150°  P.,  and  300°  F.  The  150°  F.  is  known  as 
Itondlt^ht  oil,  and  the  300°  F.,  as  mineral  eperm  and 
mlncntl  colza. 

The  requirements  for  mineral  oils  to  be  used  in  railroad 
illumination  are  as  follows: 
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150°  F.  Fire-Test  Oil. 
The  oil  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  have  a  flash  test  above  125°  F. 

2.  It  must  have  a  fire  test  not  below  150°  F. 

3.  It  must  have  a  cloud  test  not  above  0°  F. 

4.  It  must  be  water- white  in  color. 

5.  Its  gravity  must  be  between  44°  and  48°  Baum6  at 

60°  F. 

300°  F.  Fire-Test  Oil. 

The  oil  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  have  a  flash  test  above  250°  F. 

2.  It  must  have  a  fire  test  not  below  300°  F. 

3.  It  must  have  a  cloud  test  not  above  32°  F. 

4.  It  must  be  standard  white  in  color. 

6.  Its  gravity  must  be  between  38°  and  42°  Baumd  at 
60°  F. 

264.  Cloud  Test. — The  cloud  test  is  made  as  follows: 
Of  the  oil,  2  ounces  are  placed  in  a  4-ounce  sample  bottle, 
with  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  oil.  The  bottle  is 
exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the  oil 
stirred  with  the  thermometer  while  cooling.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  cloud  forms  is  taken  as  the  cloud  test. 

265.  The  requirements  for  the  flash  and  fire  tests  for 
illuminating  oil  used  for  domestic  purposes  are  not  so  rigid 
as  for  railroad  practice.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  oil,  flash- 
ing below  110°  F.  are  used,  the  cheaper  price  being  an  incen- 
tive. So  dangerous  are  these  oils  with  low  flash  points,  that 
many  states  have  passed  stringent  laws  against  their  use. 
An  oil  with  a  fire  test  of  110°  F.  very  often  has  a  flash  test 
of  90°  F.,  and  many  oils  with  a  fire  test  of  120°  F.  flash  at 
or  below  100°  F.  It  is  the  flash  point  of  an  oil  that  makes 
it  dangerous,  and  while  the  refiners  of  oils  mark  their  prod- 
uct by  the  fire  test,  the  law  passed  by  many  states  specify 
the  flash  test  as  the  requisite. 

There  is  no  absolute  ratio  between  the  flash  and  fire  test 
of  an  oil,  since  while  many  illuminating  oils  have  a  high  fire 
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high  (ire  and  a  l.tw  (lash 


anil  flash  test,  others  may  h; 
test. 


iitiC  Wisconsin  Oil  Tester. — The  instrument  that  gives 
Ihu  l>c&t  satisfaction  in  testing  illuminating  oils  fur  tl:e  flash 
ant!  fire  tests  is  called  Ihe  Wtscoiislii  oil  tOBter,  and  is  shown 
in  Viii.  40.  It  is  oflicially  described  as  follows:  On  the  left 
side  of  the  figure  is  shown 
the  instrument  entire.  It  , 
consists  of  a  sheet-copper 
stand  8J  inches  high,  ex- 
chisive  of  the  base,  and 
4i  inches  in  diameter.  On 
one  side  is  an  aperture 
.t.J  inches  high,  for  intro- 
ducing a  small  spirit  lamp  A 
or,  better,  a  small  Bunscn 
buracr.  The  water  bath /?  ] 
is  also  of  copper,  4g  inches 
hiyh  and  4  inches  inside 
diameter.  The  ojxintng  in 
the  top  is  25  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  also  provided  with 
a  flange  \  inch  wide,  which 
supports  the  bath  in  the 
cylindrical  stand.  The 
capacity  of  the  bath  is 
about  20  fluid  ounces,  this 
quantity  being  indicated 
by  a  mark  on  the  inside. 
C  represents  the  copper  oil 
boiler.  The  lower  section  i-5  aj  inches  high  and  2|  inches 
inside  diameter.  The  upper  p.irt  is  1  inch  high  and  3^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  serves  as  a  vapor  chamber.  The  upper 
rim  is  provided  with  a  small  flange,  which  serves  to  hold 
the  glass  cover  in  its  place.  The  oil  holder  contains  about  i 
1 0  fluid  ounces,  when  filled  to  within  J  inch  of  the  flange  which  ] 
joins  the  oil  cup  and  the  vapor  chamber.     In  order  to  avoid  J 
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reflection  from  the  otherwise  bright  surface,  the  oil  cup  is 
blackened  on  the  inside. 

The  cover  C  is  of  glass,  and  is  3|  inches  in  diameter;  on 
one  side  is  a  circular  opening  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which 
the  thermometer  B  passes.  In  front  of  this  is  a  second  open- 
ing f  inch  deep,  and  f  inch  in  width  on  the  rim,  through 
which  the  flashing  jet  is  passed  in  testing.  A  small  jet, 
\  inch  in  length,  furnishes  the  best  means  for  igniting  the 
vapor.  Where  gas  cannot  be  had,  the  flame  from  a  small 
waxed  twine  answers  well. 

267.  The  test  should  be  applied  according  to  the  follow- 
ing directions:  Remove  the  oil  cup  and  fill  the  water  bath 
with  cold  water  up  to  the  mark  on  the  inside.  Replace  the 
oil  cup  and  ix)ur  enough  oil  to  fill  it  within  \  inch  of  the 
flange  joining  the  cup  and  the  vapor  chamber  above.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  oil  docs  not  flow  over  the  flange. 
Remove  all  air  bubbles  with  a  piece  of  dry  paper.  Place 
the  glass  cover  on  the  oil  cup,  and  so  adjust  the  thermometer 
that  its  bulb  shall  be  just  covered  by  the  oil. 

If  an  alcohol  lamp  is  employed  for  heating  the  water  bath, 
the  wick  should  be  carefully  trimmed  and  adjusted  to  a  small 
flame.  The  rate  of  heating  should  be  about  2*"  per  minute, 
and  in  no  case  should  it  exceed  3°. 

As  a  flash  torch,  a  small  gas  jet,  \  inch  in  length,  should 
be  employed.  When  gas  is  not  at  hand,  employ  a  piece  of 
waxed  linen  twine.  The  flame  in  this  case,  however,  should 
be  small.  When  the  temperature  of  the  oil  has  reached  85°  F., 
the  testings  should  commence.  To  this  end,  insert  the  torch 
into  the  opening  of  the  cover,  passing  it  in  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  well  clear  the  cover,  and  to  a  distance  about  half  way 
between  the  oil  and  the  cover.  The  motion  should  be  steady 
and  uniform,  rapid,  and  without  pause.  This  should  be 
repeated  at  every  2°  rise  of  the  thermometer,  until  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  05°,  when  the  lamp  should  be  removed 
and  the  testings  should  be  made  for  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture until  100°  F.  is  reached.  After  this,  the  lamp  may  be 
replaced,  if  necessary,  and  the  testings  continued  for  each  2°. 


The  appearance  of  a  slight  btnish  flame  shows  that  the  flash- 
ing point  has  been  Teached. 

In  evei7  case,' note  the  temperators  of  the  nl  beiore  intro- 
daciag  the  torch.  The  flan»  oi  the  torch  must  ntrt  come  in 
contact  with  the  oiL  '  The  water  hath  should  be  filled  with 
fresh,  cold  water  for  each  separate  test,  and  the  oil  fn»n  a 
previous  ted  cazefnlly  wiped  from  the  oil  cnpu 

S68.  The  test  for  ascertaining  tlie  igniting  poiiit  should 
be  conducted  as  follows :  Fill  the  cup  with  the  oil  to  be  tested 
to  within  |^  iach  of  the  flange  joining  the  cup  and  the  vapor 
chamber  above.  Care  must  be  taken  tlial  the  oil  docs  not 
flow  over  t!ie  flange.  Place  the  cup  into  the  cylinder,  and 
adjust  the  thermometer  so  that  its  bulb  shall  be  just  covered 
by  the  oiL  Place  the  lamp  or  gas  burner  under  the  oil  cup. 
The  rate  df  heating  should  not  exceed  10°  a  minute  below 
250°  F.,  nor  exceed  &"  a  minute  above  this  point.  The  test- 
ing flame  tlescribcd  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  flash- 
ing point  should  be  used.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  oil  at  every  5°  rise  in  the  thermometer,  tintil  the  oil 
ignites. 

SCO.  Viscosity. — According  to  Engler,  the  viscosity  of 
illuminating  oil  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  speed  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  wick.  To  conveniently  determine  this  speed  in 
an  oil,  therefore,  the  viscosity  is  taken.  The  Engler  appara- 
tus (shown  in  Fig.  iS),  possessing,  however,  a  1.8-millimeter 
exit,  instead  of  3  millimeters,  is  used. 

270.  distillation  Test.— The  distillation  test  is  con- 
ducted ill  a  distilling  bulb,  shown  in  Fig.  50,  having  the 
following  dimensions:  Diameter  of  bulb,  0.5  centimeters; 
diameter  of  neck,  1.6  centimeters;  length  of  neck,  15  centime- 
ters. The  side  tube  should  be  10  centimeters  long,  .6  centi- 
meter wide,  and  attached  at  an  angle  of  75°.  The  distance 
from  the  place  of  attachment  to  the  level  of  the  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  oil,  with  which  the  flask  is  filled,  should  be 
0  centimeters.  The  side  tube  is  attached  to  a  condenser 
of  1  centimeter  average  \Yidth,  and  45  centimeters  in  length; 
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100  cubic  centimeters  of  petroleum  arc  placed  in  the  bulb 
with  a  pipette,  and  are  heated  to  boiling.  A  wire  gauze  is 
set  under  at  first,  but  is  removed  when  the  temperature 
has  risen  above  150°.  Distillation  is  conducted  so  that  2  to 
2^  cubic  centimeters  distil  over  every  minute.  The  fractions 
between  every  25°  or  50°  are  weighed  or  measured.  As  soon 
as  a  temperature  of  150°  is  reached,  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  fall  at  least  20°  by  removing  the  lamp.  The 
contents  are  again  brought  to  boil- 
ing, and  are  distilled  until  the  above 
temperature  is  again  reached.  This 
is  repeated  until  nothing  more  distils 
over  at  that  point.  Results  agree- 
ing within  1  per  cent,  are  thus 
obtained.  The  main  fraction,  distil- 
ling over  at  from  150°  to  300°,  is 
termed  illuminating  oil^  which,  in 
especially  well  refined  illuminating 
oils,  can  reach  80  and  even  90  vol- 
ume per  cent.  A  good  illuminating 
oil  should  contain  (according  to 
Beilstein)  not  more  than  about  5  per 
cent,  fraction  under  150°,  and  not 
more  than  about  15  per  cent,  fraction 
above  270°. 

The  test  for  acids  can  be  conducted 
according  to  the  method  described  tmder  lubricating  oils. 
The  behavior  toward  concentrate  sulphuric  acid  is  at  times 
used  as  a  test  for  purity  of  petroleum.  On  mixing  with  an 
equal  volume  of  concentrate  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  to 
separate,  the  petroleum  layer  should  be  rather  lighter,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  at  the  most  only  yellow,  but  never  brown. 
The  rise  of  temperature  on  mixing  should  not  exceed  5°. 
A  rise  of  temperature  of  20°  to  50°  ensues  when  distillates 
of  bituminous  shales,  rosin,  etc.  are  present 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  various  Question  Paix^rs  that 
follow  have  been  given  the  siime  section  numbers  as  the 
Instruction  Papers  to  which  they  refer.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of 
the  examples  until  the  Instruction  Paper,  having  the  same 
section  number  as  the  Question  Paper  in  which  the  questions 
or  examples  occur,  has  been  carefully  studied. 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  How  may  the  subject  of  quantitative  analysis  be 
divided  ? 

(2)  When  copper  is  determined  as  oxide,  what  reagents 
may  be  used  to  precipitate  it  ? 

(3)  (a)  When  arsenic  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  mix- 
ture, what  is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed  ?  (d)  What  change  does  this  precipitate  undergo 
before  it  is  weighed  ? 

(4)  State  in  the  form  of  an  equation  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  calcium  oxalate  is  titrated  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

(5)  If  a  sample  of  sodium  chloride  weighing. 423  gram 
is  taken  for  analysis,  and  the  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
weighs  1.036  grams,  what  is  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in 
the  sample  ? 

(6)  {a)  State  briefly  how  volumetric  determinations  are 
made,  (d)  To  what  three  classes  of  determinations  may 
this  method  be  applied  ? 

(7)  In  the  electrolytic  determination  of  copper,  why 
must  the  electrode  containing  the  copper  be  removed  from 
the  solution  as  soon  as  the  electric  current  is  broken  ? 
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(8)  (ij)  What  is  the  composition  of  ihc  precipitate  formi;d 
when  hyiiroyen  sulphide  is  conducted  through  :t  sulution  of 
antimony?  (^)  How  is  the  correction  made  for  this  pre- 
cipitate ? 

(y)  What  is  the  relative  oxidiKing  effect  of  a  potassium- 
pcnuanganatc  solution  on  iron  and  calcium  oxalate } 

(10)  In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  iron,  if  1  gram 
of  pure  ferrous-sulphate  cr^'stals  is  taken  for  analysis,  and 

'•  the  weight  of  Fe^O^  obtained  is  .250   gram,    {a)  what   per 
■cent,  of  iron  is  found  ?     (^)  What  is  the  error,  stated  in  per- 
»ntage  ? 

(11)  State   briefly  how   a  gravimetric   analysis  is   per.— 
formed.  I 

(12)  In  what  different  ways  may  nickel  be  determined?     ' 

(13)  (a)  How  must  the  precipitate  of  magnesium-ammo- 
nium arsenate  be  ignited  ?     (b)  Why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(14)  What  standard  solutions  are  required  for  the  deter- 
mination of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silver,  and  copper, 
by  Volhard's  method  ? 

(15)  How  are  samples  prepared  for  analysis? 

(Hi)  In  the  determination  of  copper  as  sulphide,  (a)  what 
is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  formed  when  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  led  through  the  copper  solution  ?  {b)  What  is 
the  composition  o£  the  precipitate  when  weighed  ? 

(17)  State  what  you  understand  by  a  normal  solution. 

(18)  ((()  What  methods  do  you  know  for  the  determina- 
tion of  calcium  ?  (b)  State  some  of  the  advantages  of  each 
meth(xl. 

( 19)  If  :!0  cubic  centimeters  of  a  decinormal  silver-nitrate 
solution  arc  required  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  what  weight  of  sodium  chloride  does  the 
solution  contain  ? 

(20)  Describe  a  desiccator,  and  state  for  what  it  is  used. 
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(•il)  (fi)  In  what  form  is  magnesium  precipitated? 
(d)  What  change  does  this  precipitate  undergo  before  it  is 
weighed  ? 

(22)  In  the  case  of  an  acid  or  alkali  solution,  how  is  the 
point  of  saturation  recognized  ? 

(23)  How  is  the  indicator  used  in  Volhard's  method  pre- 
pared ? 

(24)  (a)  Should  samples  for  analysis  be  weighed  directly 
on  the  pan  of  a  balance  ?     (b)  State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(25)  (a)  From  what  kind  of  a  solution  is  calcium  usually 
precipitated  ?     {d)  Why  is  such  a  solution  used  ? 

(26)  How  is  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  compound  deter- 
mined ? 

(27)  Why  should  a  sample  be  dried  before  weighing  for 
analysis  ? 

(28)  When  precipitates  adhere  closely  to  the  vessel  in 
which  precipitation  is  made,  how  are  they  removed  ? 

(29)  (a)  In  what  form  is  potassium  weighed  ?  {I?)  What 
are  the  properties  of  this  precipitate  ? 

(30)  {a)  In  the  determination  of  magnesium,  why  should 
the  solution  be  stirred  during  precipitation  ?  {/?)  What  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  in  regard  to  stirring  ? 

(31)  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  for  the 
determination  of  nitric  acid,  mentioning  the  principles 
involved. 

(32)  Express  in  the  form  of  an  equation  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  during  precipitation  in  the  gravimetric  deter- 
mination of  chlorine. 

(33)  (a)  In  what  form  is  ammonium  weighed?  (d)  How 
may  we  check  the  results  obtained  in  this  determination  ? 

(34)  Why  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonium  chloride 
added  to  a  solution  from  which  barium  is  to  be  precipitated 
as  sulphate  ? 
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^U)  Ae  arsenic  is  precipitated  as  sulphide  from  a  hot  1 
a  more  readily  than  from  a  cold  one,  why  not  boil  the  J 
a  while  conducting  the  hydrugcn  sulphide  through  it  ? 

fp9)    If  exactly  1  grun  of  pare  copper  sulphate  is  taken 
for  analysts,  what  shoold  be  the  weigbt  o€  copper  oxide 
d? 


^7)     In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  wh% 
dwnld  we  avoid  heating  the  solution  before  precipitation  ?    i 
^8)     Why  are  precipitates  heated  before  weighing  ? 

(39)  («)  If  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  were 
placed  in  a  crucible  together  with  the  filter  paper,  and 
^inited  at  the  full  power  of  a  blast  lamp,  would  the  resulbft 
be  accurate  f     (/>)  State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(40)  (a)  What  is  a  decinonnal  solution?  {d)  How  is  ifc 
generally  yrrtttcn  ? 

(41)  fixplain  why  CuO  and  Ch,S  contain  the  same  per- 
centage C£  COpJKT. 

(42)  {a)  If  20  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  sulphuric  acid 
are  required  to  neutralize  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  what 
weight  of  sodium  hydrate  is  contained  in  this  solution  ? 
(*)  What  weight  of  metallic  sodium  does  it  contain  ? 

(43)  In  the  gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  why 
is  the  filter  ash  treated  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ? 

(44)  {a)  What  is  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  that 
is  weighed  when  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  gravimetric- 
ally?  {/>)  In  what  other  determination  is  this  precipitate 
weighed  ? 

(45)  Give  an  outline  of  a  volumetric  method  for  the 
determination  of  ammonia. 

(46)  (a)  How  is  the  ignition  of  copper  sulphide  per- 
formed ?  (i)  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in  doing 
this? 

(47)  When  iron  is  determined  gravimetrically,  what  is 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate  that  is  weighed  ? 
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(48)  {a)  What  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  determina- 
tion of  zinc  as  sulphide  ?  {d)  How  is  this  difficulty  over- 
come ? 

(49)  What  indicator  should  be  used  when  a  solution  con- 
taining- a  carbonate  is  titrated  ? 

(50)  What  different  gravimetric  methods  are  used  for  the 
determination  of  copper  ? 

(51)  (a)  Name  the  most  common  indicators  used  in  aci- 
dimetry  and  alkalimetry,  (d)  State  how  each  of  these  appears 
in  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 

(52)  If  free  sulphur  is  thrown  out  when  arsenic  is  precip- 
itated as  sulphide,  how  may  the  precipitate  be  purified  ? 

(53)  (a)  What  two  volumetric  methods  are  largely  used 
in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  (i)  State  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  methods. 

(54)  In  the  determination  of  copper  in  copper  sulphate, 
by  the  sulphide  method,  if  the  precipitate  weighs  .3  gram, 
and  there  is  no  error  in  the  work,  what  weight  of  pure  cop- 
per sulphate  was  taken  for  analysis  ? 

(55)  Describe  the  method  of  making  up  a  decinormal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  to  be  used  in  determining  chlorine 
with  potassium  chromate  as  the  indicator. 

(56)  When  copi^er  is  determined  as  sulphide,  why  should 
the  precipitate  be  shielded  from  the  air,  and  the  process 
hastened  as  much  as  possible  ? 

(57)  In  the  gravimetric  detennination  of  iron,  why  is 
concentrate  nitric  acid  added  to  a  ferrous  solution  before 
precipitation  ? 

(58)  {a)  From  what  kind  of  a  solution  is  nickel  precipi- 
tated by  electrolysis  ?  {/f)  What  can  you  say  of  the  strength 
of  the  electric  current  to  be  used  in  this  determination  ? 

(59)  In  the  determination  of  silver  as  chloride,  the 
precipitate  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  gravimetric 
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mination  of  chlorine.     Why  can  the  silver  be  precipi- 
tated from  a  warmer  solution  than  the  chlorine  ? 

(60)  As  magnesia m ■ammonium  phosphate  dissolves  to  a 
greater  extent  in  a  solution  containing  ammonium  chloride 
than  in  one  containing  only  ammonia,  why  is  ammonium 
chloride  added  to  a  solution  from  which  magnesium  is  to  be 
precipitated  ? 

(61)  Dcscribi-  two  methods  of  weighing  lead  sulphate. 
{9'i]     Express  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  the  reaction 

that  takes  place  whenasolutionof  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

(6.3)  Gi\-c  the  name  and  formula  of  the  precipitate  formed 
when  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  added  toa  copper  solution, 
in  the  determination  of  cop|)cr  hy  Volliard's  tnclhod. 

(64)     Dcscrilw  a  burette. 


AC-Tl'AI.    AXAI.YSIS. 

N'lTK,— With  this  Question  Paperthe  student  receives  six  compounds. 
in  wliich  certain  elements  are  to  be  determined.  These  compounds 
have  been  carefully  analyzed,  so  that  their  composition  is  knowfi.  and 
the  student  will   be   graded  upon  his  results;  hence,  he  is  strongly 

advised  not  to  attempt  these  determinations  until  he  has  performed  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  operalioiis  described  In  the  Instruction  Paper. 

(65)  Determine  the  chlorine  in  the  sample  of  sodium 
chloride  Libeled  "Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Question 
(io,"  by  two  methods,  and  state  the  result  obtained  by  each 
mcthcxl. 

(liO)  Determine  both  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
sample  of  copper  sulphate  labeled  "Quantitative  Analj'sis, 
Part  1,  Question  GG,"and  state  the  method  used,  with  the 
result  obtained.     Calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  SO^. 

(C7)  Determine  the  iron  in  the  sample  of  ferrous-ammo- 
nium sulphate  lalx^led  "  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1,  Ques- 
tion Go"  both  gravimetrically  and  vol u metrically,  and  state 
the  result  obtained  by  each  method. 
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(G8)  What  is  the  percentage  of  chromium  in  the  sample 
of  potassium  bichromate  labeled  **  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Part  1,  Question  68  *'  ? 

(GO)  What  is  the  percentag^e  of  magnesium  in  the  sample 
of  magnesium -ammonium  sulphate  labeled  **  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Part  1,  Question  GO  '*  ? 

(70)  What  is  the  percentage  of  barium  in  the  sample  of 
barium  chloride  labeled  **  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  1, 
Question  70  "  ? 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  2.) 


(1)  What  is  the  principle  of  the  filter  pump  ? 

(2)  Give  the  theoretical  composition  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate. 

(3)  In  determining  antimony  as  sulphide,  (a)  what  cor- 
rection must  be  made  after  weighing  the  precipitate  ? 
{6)  Why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(4)  How  may  the  calcium  in  natrolite  be  determined  ? 

(5)  How  may  a  filter  pump  be  made  by  means  of  two 
large  bottles  ? 

(6)  Briefly  describe  two  methods  of  determining  man- 
ganese in  manganous  chloride. 

(7)  In  the  analysis  of  German  silver,  how  may  the 
zinc  and  nickel  be  separated  ? 

• 

(8)  Briefly  describe  the  method  of  determining  water  in 
prehnite. 

(9)  Describe  a  filter  pump  depending  on  running  water. 

(10)  How  would  you  determine  ammonia  in  ammonium 
alum  ? 

(11)  How  is  the  tin  determined  in  a  sample  of  bronze 
(a)  that  contains  only  tin  and  copper  ?  {6)  in  a  sample  that 
contains  tin,  copper,  and  lead  ? 

§17 
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(12)  If  1  gram  of  a  substance  yields  .2:25  gram  of  -fe^O^ 
what  percentage  of  F^O  does  it  contain  ? 

(13)  (a)  What  device  is  necessary  to  prevent  breaking 
the  filter  when  the  filter  pamp  is  used  ?  (A)  Describe  this 
device. 

(14)  (a)  How  would  you  determine  water  in  ammonium 
alum  ?     (^)  What  precautioc.s  arc-  necessary'  ? 

(15)  Outline  a  method  for  llie  analysis  of  an  alloy  of 
cobalt  and  nickel. 

(Hi)  What  weight  of  lime  can  be  obtained  from  2,001' 
pounds  of  limestone  containing  0(J  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate  ? 

(17)  (a)  Describe  a  Goocli  crucible.  (l>)  I:i  what  cases 
can  it  be  used  ? 

(18)  Descrilx!  two  methods  of  separating  potassium  and 
sodium. 

(1(1)     What  are  the  prindpal  constituents  of  limestone  ? 

(30)  In  the  analysis  of  brass,  if  the  sample  taken  weighs 
.025  gram,  and  the  precipitate  of  ^ttO  weighs  .1505  gram, 

what  percentage  of  zinc  does  the  sample  contain  ? 

(21)  What  apparatus  may  be  substituted  for  a  Gooch 
crucible  in  cases  where  this  cannot  be  used  ? 

(22)  How  would  you  determine  the  silver  in  a  silver  coin? 

(23)  Outline  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  limestone, 
mentioning  only  the  constituents  usually  determined. 

(24)  Give  the  composition  of  feldspar. 

(25)  How  would  you  prepare  a  Gooch  crucible  (a)  to  filter 
coarse  precipitates  ?  (^)  to  filter  fine  precipitates  ? 

(Sfi)     State  how  the  copper  in  silver  coins  or  silverware 

may  be  determined. 

(27)  Give  a  short  method  for  the  determination  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  limestone. 
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(28)  In  order  to  save  time,  how  may  precipitates  that  are 
not  easily  reduced,  be  ignited  ? 

(29)  (a)  Of  what  is  brass  composed  ?     {d)  Briefly  outline 
a  method  for  its  analysis. 

(30)  How  would  you  separate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  a 
sample  of  limestone  ? 

(31)  Give    the    theoretical    composition    of    magnesium 
sulphate. 

(32)  Briefly  outline  two  methods  for  the  analysis  of  nickel 
coins. 

(33)  How  may    the    calcium    oxide    in    compounds   be 
determined  ? 

(34)  Give  the  composition  of  bronze. 

(35)  (a)  What  is  zinc  blende  ?     {b)  What  impurities  does 
it  frequently  contain  ? 

(36)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  alkalies  in 
insoluble  silicates,  such  as  feldspar. 

(37)  (a)  How  is  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  sulphate  deter- 
mined ?     (b)  How  is  it  reported  ? 

(38)  (a)  Give  the  composition  of  type  metal,  and  {b)  state 
how  you  would  dissolve  a  sample  of  it  for  analysis. 

(39)  Describe  the  different  methods  of  filtering  barium 
sulphate. 

(40)  {a)  Of  what  are  nickel  coins  composed  ?     (/;)  What 
impurities  do  they  sometimes  contain  ? 

(41)  Describe  the  determination  of  water  in  magnesium 
sulphate,  stating  what  precautions  are  necessary. 

(42)  In  the  analysis  of  ferrous  sulphate,  (a)  in  what  form 
is  the  iron  weighed  ?     {b)  How  is  it  reported  ? 

(43)  How  is  the  antimony  in  type  metal  determined  ? 

(44)  (a)  What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  chalcopyrite  ? 
(b)  What  impurities  docs  it  frequently  contain  ? 


(45)  If  a  801111116  of  Hmestone  ccntaiiis  40  per  cent  of, 
carboo  dioxide^  how  loaay  cnlac  centiiiieten  oC  fbe  gas  can 
be  obtained  from  1  gFBm  of  the  itone  ? 

(46)  How  wotdd  yoo  **i«il«»*  the  weight  of  JvO  in  a 
Bampie  of  fenoot  wdphate,  ftfom  the  weis^  of  ^<;(7, 
obtidned? 

(47)  What  is  the  compositiaii  of  Wood's  metal  I 

(■48)  Outline  a  method  for  the  delenniiiatioQ  of  iron,  tine, 
and  manganese  in  Einc  blende. 

(49)  Ho\r  is  the  water  in  a  sample  of  ferrous  suljjhata 
determined  ? 

(50)  Gi\'e  a  method  for  the  anal)'sis  of  an  alloy  compooed 
of  bismuth  and  cadmium. 

(51)  In  the  analysis  of  chalcopyrite.  zinc,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  sometimes  have  to  be  separated;  how  may  the  sine 
be  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  these  three  metals^ 
leaving  the  cobalt  and  nickel  dissolved  ? 

(52)  Referring  to  question  51,  (a)  why  is  sodium- acetate 
solution  added  during  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  ?  (i)  Why 
must  the  amount  of  sodium  acetate  added  be  limited  ? 

(53)  UHiat  is  the  theoretical  composition  of  barium 
chloride  ? 

(54)  What  weight  of  antimony  will  be  used  in  making 
125  pounds  of  type  metal  having  the  composition:  lead, 
S3  per  cent. ;  antimony,  17  per  cent.? 

(o.^)  To  determine  the  water  in  ferrous  sulphate,  why 
would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  heat  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  a  crucible,  and  report  the  loss  in  weight  as  water? 

(50)     What  are  the  constituents  of  Babbitt  metal  ? 

(57)  Describe  the  determination  of  magnesium  in  a 
compound, 

(55)  Outline  a  nitithod  for  the  analysis  of  a  pure  sample 
of  chalcopyrite. 
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(59)  In  the  analysis  of  a  silver  coin  containing  90  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  if  .8  gram  of  the 
sample  is  taken,  %vhat  will  be  the  weight  of  the  silver 
chloride  obtained  ? 

(60)  Briefly  describe  three  methods  of  determining  carbon 
dioxide  in  calcium  carbonate. 

(61)  In  the  determination  of  bismuth  in  alloys,  {a)  what 
different  compounds  of  the  metal  are  precipitated  when  the 
methods  given  are  used?  {d)  In  what  different  forms  is  it 
weighed  ? 

(62)  If  a  sample  of  bronze  contains  92  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphide  obtained 
in  analyzing  it  is  .952  gram,  what  weight  of  sample  was  taken 
for  analysis  ? 


ACTUATj    ANATjYSIS. 

(63)  Make  a  complete  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  the  chemical  compound  contained  in  bottle  labeled  **  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  03.*' 

(64)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  chemical  compound 
contained  in  bottle  labeled  **  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2, 
Question  64. " 

(65)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  chemical  compound 
contained  in  bottle  la])eled  **  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2, 
Question  65.*' 

(66)  Analyze  the  sample  of  limestone  contained  in  bottle 
labeled  ** Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  66,"  and 
give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  analysis,  together  with 
your  results.* 

(67)  Analyze  the  sample  of  zinc  blende  contained  in  bottle 
labeled  **  Quantitative  Analysis,  Part  2,  Question  67,"  and 
send  an  outline  of  the  method  employed,  with  your  results. 

*  Only  the  constituents  usually  determined  are  required. 
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(G8)  Make  a  complete  analjsis  of  the  sample  of  brass 
cootained  in  bottle  Ubded  '"' QnantiUtiTe  Analysis,  Put  %, 
Qoestioa  68." 

(6S)  Hake  a  complete  analysts  of  a  sflver  coin,  and  send  a 
deacriptica  o(  the  coin  naed,  together  with  yoor  lesnlta 

(70)  Moke  a  oomplete  analysis  cf  a  nidcdl  coin,  and  send 
a  descriptkai  of  the  coin  oaed,  with  joor  nsnltt. 

HoTC.— A  disM  aad  a  iw  teat  ^dtal  piece  are  teoommended  tot 
qnaMoDM  W  and  ItL  rfeprtl  wilf .  bet  tte  HodMit  Bav  nae  any  oria  ba 
wMaa    AdMGripiInaaCttaeGaieBHdB—    


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  8.) 


(1)  On  what  does  the  value  of  an  iron  ore  depend  ? 

(2)  What  determinations  are  usually  made  in  the  analysis 
of  pig  iron  ? 

(3)  What  is  used  to  dissolve  the  sample  of  steel  in  deter- 
mining the  total  carbon  by  combustion  ? 

(4)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  alkalies  in  a 
sample  of  clay. 

(5)  How  is  a  zinc-copper  couple  prepared  ? 

(G)     For  what  purposes  do  we  analyze  iron  ores  ? 

(7)  Describe  the  selection  of  a  sample  of  pig  iron. 

(8)  (a)  For  what  is  silver  sulphate  used  in  the  determi- 
nation of  carbon  in  steel  ?  (d)  How  is  it  prepared  for  this 
purpose  ? 

(9)  For  what  two  purposes  are  samples  of  water  most 
frequently  examined  ? 

(10)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrate  in  a  sample  of  water. 

(11)  What  are  the  principal  determinations  made  in  the 
analysis  of  iron  ores  ? 

(12)  Is  pig  iron  homogeneous  ? 
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(It)  SbooU  thrB  amie  nmple  of  Iwsl  be  naed  for  the 
dBtennmatlan  of  moiitiire  and  TofatUe  combtutlble  mattar? 

(14)  If  dw  leanlts  of  a  water  analysis  were  reported  In 
parts  per  million,  how  voold  7cm  change  the  repcMt  to  giaitti 
perU.  &gaIlon; 

(119  What  poiioaona  malala  an  soawtinMa  found  bt 
water? 

^6)  What  'points  i^ooU  he  observed  bx  selectli^  a 
sample  of  otb  for  analysis? 

(17)  How  woold  TDB  treat  a  asmple  of  Inm  drUUngib 
hefcne  weighing  out  paftkms  for  analy^  in  onler  to  tea 
tim  imnpte  ffiMB  snid  and  wimIb  ? 

(18)  Desctiba  Qm  ^etenninatkn  of  volatile  '■"■"'iftTMff 
matter  in  a  ssmph  of  ooaL 

(19)  BnometalB  As  ptinrirwl  di|if^>fP*'*itt*^TiM  made  la 
the  examlnatkn  of  potabls  water. 

(30)  Ontline  a  method  for  the  determination  ctf  iron  in 
water. 

(31)  Describe  the  process  known  as  quartering. 

(32)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphtur 
in  iron  and  steel. 

(33)  Find  the  weig^ht  of  coke  that  can  be  obtained  frcm 
5,000  pounds  of  coal  having  the  following  composition: 

Moisture 1.2S 

Volatile  combustible  matter. S8.5S 

Fixed  carbon 58. 0» 

Ash 4.16 

1  0  0.0  0 

(34)  If  called  on  to  examine  the  water  of  a  town  supply, 
state  fully  how  you  would  collect  the  sample. 

(25)    How  would  you  examine  a  piece  of  ice  todetennine 

its  purity  ? 
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(26)  (a)  What  is  the  objection  to  a  cast-iron  mortar  and 
pestle  for  grinding  iron  ores?  {b)  What  would  you  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  these? 

(27)  For  what  purpose  is  a  starch  solution  used  in  the 
determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel  ? 

(28)  Outline  a  method  for  the  determination  of  sulphur 
in  coal  or  coke. 

(29)  How  would  you  examine  the  residue  obtained  in 
determining  the  total  solids  in  a  sample  of  water,  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  character  of  the  water  ? 

(30)  What  are  the  principal  scale-forming  constituents 
found  in  water  used  as  a  boiler  supply  ? 

(31)  Of  what  is  clay  composed  ? 

(32)  Describe  a  method  of  preparing  an  iodine  solution 
for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel. 

(33)  (a)  What  is  Eschka  mixture  ?  {b)  For  what  is  it 
used? 

(34)  On  what  principle  does  the  method  employed  for 
the  determination  of  chlorine  in  water  depend  ? 

(35)  Under  what  conditions  must  a  sample  of  iron  ore  be 
pulverized  quickly,  and  why  is  this  necessary  ? 

(36)  Briefly  describe  the  determination  of  insoluble 
matter  and  silica  in  iron  ores. 

(37)  (a)  Describe  the  color  method  for  the  determination 
of  manganese  in  iron,    {b)  What  advantage  has  this  method  ? 

(38)  (a)  What  constituents  are  injurious  in  a  clay  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick  ?  (b)  What  amount 
of  each  of  these  constituents  may  be  present  in  a  first-class 
clay? 

(39)  Discuss  the  significance  of  chlorine  in  drinking 
water. 
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(40)  (a)  What  do  you  underHtand  by  a  100-mesh  sieve  ? 
(Ir)  For  what  is  it  used  ? 

(41)  Enumerate  the  methods  given  for  the  determination 
of  iron  in  ores,  stating  the  advantagus  of  each. 

(42)  What  are  the  principal  determinations  made  in  the 
analysis  of  steel  ? 

(43)  What  determinations  are  usually  made  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  clay  ? 

(44)  Describe  the  determination  of  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia  in  water. 

(45)  Describe  a  method  for  the  determination  of  phos- 
phorus in  steel. 

(46)  Describe  the  standardization  of  a  potassium -perman- 
ganate solution  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of  iron  in 
ores. 

(4?)  (a)  How  much  combined  water  does  clay  ordinarily 
contain  ?     (i)  How  is  it  determined  ? 

(48)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  alliuminoid 
ammonta  ? 

(49)  (rt)  How  is  the  so  called  titrating  mixture,  used  in 
the  determination  of  iron,  prepared  ?  (d)  For  what  purpose 
is  it  employed  ? 

(50)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  ferric  chloride  is  reduced  by  stannous 
chloride. 

(51)  Describe  a  reductor,  stating  for  what  it  is  used. 

(52)  (rt)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  absolute 
water  ?     {b)  How  is  it  prepared  ? 

(51)  In  determining  the  manganese  in  an  ore  by  Volhard's 
method,  if  5.5  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  permanganate, 
each  cubic  centimeter  of  which  equals  .01  gram  of  iron,  are 
used,  what  percentage  of  manganese  does  the  ore  contain  f 
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(54)  (a)  For  what  purpose  is  potassium  sulphocyanide 
used  in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  {d)  How  is  a  solution 
for  this  purpose  prepared  ? 

(55)  State  what  you  know  about  the  different  conditions 
in  which  carbon  exists  in  steel. 

(56)  Describe  the  preparation  of  Nessler  reagent,  stating 
for  what  it  is  used. 

(57)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  iodine  is  added  to  the  solution  containing 
sulphur,  in  the  evolution  method  for  the  determination  of 
sulphur  in  iron. 

(58)  (a)  For  what  purpose  is  potassium  ferricyanide  used 
in  the  determination  of  iron  ?  {d)  What  precautions  must 
be  observed  in  making  up  the  solution  for  this  purpose  ? 

(59)  By  what  different  methods  may  the  combined  carbon 
in  steel  be  determined  ? 

(GO)  How  should  the  apparatus  used  in  water  analysis  be 
cleaned  ? 

(61)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  when  iodine  is  liberated  from  potassium  iodide 
by  potassium  bichromate. 

(62)  Describe  the  color  method  for  the  determination  of 
carbon  in  steel. 

(63)  Describe  the  preparation  of  the  naphthyl-amine  solu- 
tion used  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  nitrite  in  water. 

(64)  Is  there  any  objection  to  allowing  a  powdered  sam- 
ple of  coal  to  stand  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  it  is 
analyzed  ? 

(65)  By  means  of  an  equation,  express  the  reaction  that 
takes  place  during  the  titration  when  manganese  is  deter- 
mined by  Volhard's  method. 

(66)  What  color  is  produced  when  a  naphthyl-amine  solu- 
tion is  added  to  a  sample  of  water  that  contains  nitrites  ? 
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fR)  Frxh  irint  aie  ohiities  in  drinking  water  tluniglit  to 
Oft  dcrivcml  as  a  mfe  ? 

(68y  How  woald  yoa  prepare  the  solution  nsed  to  absorb 
Urn  ouboQ  dioadde  gcneialed  in  the  determination  of  total 
carbon  in  steel  by  oonibostiofi? 

(M)    Diaons  the  significaiioe  of  nitmles  in  potable  water. 

(10)  Deacribe  tlie  paqpaiitioBt  d  a  standazd  solntioQ  of 
polassiam  permanganate  to  be  nsed  in  the  determination  of 
phosphoms  in  iron  or  sled* . 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

(PART  4) 


(1)  The  percentaj2re  of  hydrocarbon  in  a  sample  of  bees- 
wax was  found  to  be  15;  what  is  the  percentage  of  ceresin 
in  the  sample  ? 

(2)  What  do  you  understand  by  potential  ammonia  in 
connection  with  fertilizers  ? 

(3)  A  volume  of  gas  occupies,  at  22°  and  771  millimeters 
pressure,  11.2  liters;  what  is  its  true  volume  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure  ? 

(4)  How  is  the  presence  of  sesame  oil  in  other  vegetable 
oils  detected  ? 

(5)  In  an  analysis  of  bleaching  powder,  to  determine  its 
available  ehlorinc^  11.5  grams  have  been  analyzed.  For  the 
determination,  a  standardized  solution  of  arsenious  acid  was 
used,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is  equivalent  to  .0033  gram 
of  chlorine ;  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  bleaching  powder 
in  a  1,000-cubic-centimeter  solution  were  titrated,  and  47.4 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  arsenious  solution  were  required. 
What  is  the  percentage  of  avaihible  chlorine  in  the  sample  ? 

(6)  What  reagent  is  used  to  absorb  oxygen  in  gas  analy- 
sis? 

(7)  What  does  the  acetyl  number  represent,  and  how  is  it 
determined  ? 
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(8)  ^Knr,  hy  an  eqmtiaa,  liovr  cam  sogar  im  {averted  hf 
liydiofyBis,  and  state  what  the  pmdncta  of  tills  ^mrska  an. 

(9)  What  reagent  is  naed  for  the  dariBcatkMi  of  a  sof^ 
sedation  before  it  is  pcdariied? 

(10)  Describe  tlie  adieaM  ol  the  AaMdattoo  of  Official 
Agiicnltnral  Ctteiiilato  for  tbtt  de^el'ulhla|^n^l  of  aaoisture  in 
fertilixeis. 


(11)  How  are  tiieddoridea  determined  in  nrhte* 

(12)  Describe  how  hydrogen  itdetennlned  in  gMea. 

(1^     How  maj  gas  analysis,  in  general,  be  classified  ? 

(14)  The  total  acid  number,  in  an  examination  of  bees* 
wax,  was  found  to  If  c  87.6.  Calculate,  from  this,  the  amoimt 
(tf  paraffin  present  in  the  sample. 

(16)  Determine  the  itxline  number  of  a  fat  from  the  fol- 
lowing data  obtained  from  an  analysis: 

Weight  of  fat  taken =  1.0214  grams 

Quantity  of  iodine  solution  used =25  ac. 

Thiosulphate,  equivalent  to  iodine  used 

(mean  of  2  blank  determinations) =  39.5  c.c 

Thiosulphate    equivalent    to    remaining 

iodine =  13,4  c.c. 

Thiosulphate   equivalent    to   iodine    ab- 
sorbed  =  20.1  C.C. 

The  thiosulphate  solution  is  so  standardized  that  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  it  is  equivalent  to  .0123  gram  of  iodine. 

(16)  Describe  the  elaidin  test. 

(17)  A  sample  of  green  syrup,  containing  invert  sugar,  is 
polarized,  and  shows  an  angle  of  polarisation  of  +  86°  before 
inversion,  and,  after  being  inverted,  an  angle  of  — 19°.  The 
temperature  during  polarization  was  27°.  What  percentage 
of  cane  sugar  is  contained  in  the  sample  ? 
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(18)  How  is  phosphoric  acid,  present  in  fertilizers,  classi- 
fied? 

(19)  Can  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  be  considered  as  an 
indisputable  indicator  of  the  quality  of  milk  ? 

(20)  What  reagent  is  used  to  absorb  carbon  monoxide  in 
gas  analysis  ? 

(21)  State  how  sulphur  dioxide  may  be  estimated  in 
gaseous  mixtures,  such  as  furnace  gases,  etc 

(22)  What  tests  would  you  apply  to  determine  whether 
an  oil  is  pure  olive  oil  or  not  ? 

(23)  What  does  the  iodine  number  indicate  in  the  analy- 
sis of  fats  ? 

(24)  A  sample  of  molasses,  containing  invert  sugar,  shows 
an  angle  of  polarization  of  -{-{^3°  before  inversion,  and  of 
—  22°  after  inversion;  the  temperature  of  polarization  was 
21**.  What  percentage  of  cane  sugar  does  the  sample  con- 
tain ? 

(25)  How  many  milligrams  of  potassium  oxide  are  repre- 
sented by  639. 4  milligrams  of  potassium  platinichloride  ? 

(26)  What  are  the  chief  determinations  that  are  made  in 
the  analysis  of  milk  ? 

(27)  In  estimating  the  amount  of  urea  in  a  sample  of 
urine  with  Hiifner's  apparatus,  2  cubic  centimeters  of  urine 
were  taken,  and  12  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen  were 
obtained.  The  pressure  was  found  to  be  767  millimeters, 
and  the  temperature  13°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sam- 
ple is  1.021.     What  is  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  sample  ? 

(28)  A  gas,  which  has  been  saturated  with  moisture,  is 
measured  at  a  temperature  of  12°  and  a  pressure  of  705  milli- 
meters, and  it  occupies  97  cubic  centimeters.  What  is  its 
true  volume  ? 


ftUi    State  bow  die  iodfaK  ntBnber  of  a  fiU:  is  detenniiMd. 

(90)    What  does  tbe  i^anificatioii  *"«"*'«■  indJcatft  in  tho 
moifalMt 


^1)  What  does  die  term  a^fbuMt  tf/ur^,  Qaed  in  Oie 
ana^rns  of  Tinsr  li0et%  expraas  ? 

(«)  By  a  iii^iar  *"  ***"  ■"**'«*'^  100  gnuns  fiimiHi  W  grains 
of  sugar;  frntiMnnen^  aciqi^  with aogar,  weig^M.  13  gmus; 
the  cop  ak»e  wn^ia  tLlB  gxami;  the  cup^  with  angai;  after 
drjing,  wri^w  M.01  giMoa;  furtlier,  S.11S  gruns  of  sogar 
fnniidied .OM  0»m  of  aaiwa.  VhatisOe  oomporitioo  of 
the  sample? 

(88)  Describe  ^  detennination  of  totid  phoa|A<»ic  add 
in  fertilisen. 

(34)    What  la  Cbe  anci^ie  specific  giavi^  of  tnilk  f 

(8S)    What  am  the  principal  determtnadoos  naaally  nude 

in  qtiantitattTe  urinary  analysis  ? 

(36)  By  an  organic  analysis,  1.0153  g:rams  of  a  substance 
gave  40.72  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen,  measured  at  12° 
and  730  millimeters  pressure.  What  percentage  of  nitrogen 
does  the  substance  contain  7 

(37)  A  sample  of  molasses  contains  89  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar;  its  analysis  by  Meissl  and  Hiller's  method  gave 
.386  gram  of  copper,  4.35  grams  of  molasses  being  used  in 
this  estimation.  How  much  invert  sugar  is  found  in  the 
sample  ? 

(38)  State  how  cane  sugar  may  be  estimated  by  means  of 
the  polariscope  in  the  presence  of  invert  sugar. 

(39)  What  is  the  normal  weight  of  sugar  used  with  most 

polariscopesf 

(40)  Describe  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl'a 
method. 
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(41)  How  may  such  colorin^j^  matters  as  annatto  and 
saffron  be  detected,  when  employed  in  the  coloration  of 
butter  ? 

(42)  Explain  the  use  of  Lunge's  nitrometer. 

(43)  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  a  standard 
sodium-thiosulphatc  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  1  cubic  centimeter  of  SO^  ? 

(44)  How  is  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons,  as  an  adulter- 
ant in  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  detected  ? 

(45)  State  how  the  qualitative  test  for  invert  sugar  is 
performed. 

(4G)  How  is  the  sugar  extracted  from  beets  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  ? 

(47)  How  many  milligrams  of  potassium  chloride  are 
equal  to  312.0  milligrams  of  potassium  platinichloride  ? 

(48)  Outline  Babcock's  method  for  the  determination  of 
fat  in  milk. 

(49)  How  is  Fchling's  solution  made  up,  and  to  how 
much  sugar  is  1  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  equivalent  ? 

(50)  In  determining  the  CO^  in  gases,  making  2  estimates 
a  day  (GOO  a  year),  50  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  at  normal 
temperature  and  pressure  are  used  in  each  determination. 
Of  this  volume,  20  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  CO^  in  the 
average.     How  much  AV// would  be  used  annually  ? 

(51)  A  sample  of  raw  sugar  polarizes,  before  inversion 
+  (59°,  after  inversion  —24°,  at  a  temperature  of  22°.  For 
Meissl  and  Hiller's  determination,  3.5  grams  of  the  sample 
were  used,  and  iHT)  milligrams  of  Cu  were  obtained.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar  in  this 
sample  ? 


(SS)  A  sample  <rf  teaching:  powder  has  been  analysed  to 
determine  its  available  idilorine  hy  means  of  the  irpm  meUM; 
.323  gram  <^  ferrons  iroo  was  added,  and  it  reqnired  S4.6  cnUe 
centimeten  of  potaasinm-permanganate  scdutianf  1  cnUc 
centimeter  of  which  is  equivalent  to  .004  gram  of  ixtni,  to 
CBidize  that  part  of  kon  dot  acted  on  bjr  the  bleaching  pow^ 
der.  What  is  the  percentage  at  availatde  diksiiie  ia  tho 
nmple  ? 

(fi3)  To  bow  many  milligrams  of  potassiam  sulphate  are 
163.5  miUigrams  of  potasainm  |dattnidiloride  eqnal  ? 

(M)  Thespedficgravityctf  aaampleof  tallkisl.0328,  «id 
the  percentage  ot  fat  was  found  to  be  8.58.  What  is  the 
percentage  of  total  acAids  ? 

(55)    Explain  how  ngar  is  determhied  in  urine. 

(66)  In  the  detennination  o€  sagar  in  milk,  Sia4  milli- 
grams d  cupric  oodde  were  obtained.  To  how  mttch  sogar 
does  this  correspond  7 

(57)  How  is  urea  determined  in  urine  ? 

(58)  Describe  a  simple  process  that  may  be  successfully 
used  for  the  detection  of  butter  adulteration. 

(59)  The  refractive  index  of  a  fat  at  33.5°  is  1.4652;  what 
is  the  refractive  index  at  standard  temperature  (35°)  ? 


INDEX. 


Note.— All  items  in  this  index  refer  first  to  the  section  (see  Preface,  Vol.  1)  and  then 
to  the  page  of  the  section.  Thus,  ''Combustions  86"  means  that  combustion  will  be 
found  on  page  80  of  section  5. 
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